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IKE learning to dance, owning a 
home is one of those things you 
eventually do. And the sooner you 
do it, the sooner will come tranquil- 
ity, the sense of being a substantial 
citizen and the consciousness of 
having a solid basis from which to 
work and play. Modern civilization 
` has divided. people into two classes— 
the settled and the nomad. Nomads 
are those wh» are content to rent 
apartments and houses, to move from 
one to the other, to live under a con- 
stant cloud of uncertainty. The 
autocracy of today is the autocracy 
of the landlord. Those who own their 
own homes are lords of all they sur- 
vey within their property lines. 
Sooner or later you have to choose the 
class to which you want to belong, 
whether you went a home or merely 
a parking spa 
Because it "T believes that better citi- 
zens and a more stable nation are 
created and maintained when the 
majority of people own their own 
homes, HovusE & GARDEN each issue 
devotes its pages to suggestions for 
building homes, furnishing them and 
making gardens about them. It is 
frankly a propaganda magazine. It 
wants to see more people build and 
make homes, it wants to convert the 
nomad from the folly of his ways; 
but, if he insists on being a nomad 
and parking his car in a twenty-story 
garage with a lot of other nomads, 
then we want to show him how this 
can take on the semblance of a home. 
Acquiring a home in the country 
or suburbs is arrived at by three 
you buy a_ house already 
ange and fit yourself into it; or you 
build a house to suit the sort of per- 
son you are, making the house fit 
you; or you take an old house and 
restore or remodel it into the sort of 
home you feel is agreeable to your 
way of living. By whichever way you 
uire a home it is quite as necessary 
for your house to fit you (if you want 
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genuine and lasting satisfaction) as it 
is to have a suit or dress fit you. For 
a house is more than a place in which 
to live; it is the container of your per- 
sonality and the personalities of your 
children; it should be the place where 
you are most yourself. How many 
times have you seen people who were 
homesick in their homes. They had 
good reason—their houses were 
strangers to them. 

These thoughts have come to us as 
we turn the advance pages of this 
January issue. It contains a lot of 
material that is necessary to those 
who want to make homes that fit 
them. Not everyone will want to 
live in all the houses shown here, but 
every house has some suggestion or 
suggestions for those who are plan- 
ning houses in which they do want to 
live. It includes a bungalow that has 
character in its design (and few bunga- 
low designs do), a stiff back Connect- 
icut farmhouse made into a pleasing 
home quaintly reminiscent of the 
South, a substantial New England 
country house and one on Long Island. 
To remind you of the days when sta- 
bility was expressed in our domestic 
architecture, we show one of the finest 
of the early ‘colonial houses in Mary- 
land—a reminder of the most aristo- 
cratic civilization this country has 
ever known. There are shown ways 
of combining one material with an- 
other, of using concrete to advantage. 
Architectural terms are explained. 
Hardware is displayed—and the pros- 
pective home owner will find that 
these details of his equipment are not 
at all prosaic, but extremely decora- 
tive. For those who settle down that 
they may have a garden there is in- 
cluded an essay on the first step in 
garden making and an authoritative 
outline of the new fruit varieties: in 
many types. Page after page this 
issue pursues its propaganda. The 
number of its converts can be judged 
by its growing circulation, 
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Tue Estey Residence Organ brings into the home 
an infinite variety of music. It is not limited in 
range, or tone, or interpretation. At your will 
it becomes any one of a score of instruments, 
or all of them blended in symphony. It is both 
the perfect soloist and the full orchestra. What- 
ever you may seek in the whole world of music, 
stately sonata or tripping tarantelle, or the lightest 
popular air, it will answer your desire. 
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Its possibilities are not even restricted by the 
owner's skill. Unlike many other instruments, 
the Pipe Organ does not depend on delicate 
finger-touch for the shading of its tones. Estey 
Residence Organs are equipped with the Estey 
Organist, a device which makes it possible for 
you to have any selection played with all the 
art and delightful tonal effects of the world's 
greatest masters. 


The Esey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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THE first three yearly issues of HOUSE & GARDEN 
state the interests of the magazine—the way the 
theme of a symphony is stated in the opening move- 
ments. In January, the House Building Number, 
we build the house. In February, the Furniture 
Number, we furnish it. In March, the Gardening 
Guide, we make the garden. After that each issue 
is an elaboration of these three themes. The differ- 
ence between the symphony and the issues of the 
magazine is that in the magazine the themes are 
always stated differently. You can read HOUSE & 
GARDEN for years and find each number different 
and fresh and more inspiring. 

The next issue, the Furniture Number, contains 
seventeen pages of furniture and furnishing sugges- 
tions. Ruby Ross Goodnow explains how furniture 
can be effectively used—and the illustrations prove 
it. There is an article on beds, one on Normandy 
furniture—a rural type that is becoming quite popu- 
lar—an article on the style of Louis XV, a descrip- 
tion and history of Ghoides and Kulah rugs, two 
pages of remarkably beautiful bathrooms, a Little 
Portfolio of unusual and livable interiors, a page of 
screens and a page of new pillows. 
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UT furniture is not all that this issue contains. 
There is the item, for example, of five houses. 
One is in Richmond, Va., another in Scarsdale, N. 
Y., a little cottage in Bellevue, Delaware and two 
houses in Baltimore. Each of these suits a different 
kind of taste. The Richmond house is a solution for 
the long narrow lot; the house in Scarsdale is a com- 
bination of many kinds of materials, the whole 
woven into the pattern of an English half-timber 
house; the cottage would be suitable for many local- 
ities, being a house in half-timber, Stucco and stone; 
the two houses in Baltimore are built as a unit so 
that from thestreet they appear to be one large house. 

Adding to this generous measure of houses, we 
show a model of a house and garden that is being 
built in Palm Beach and then present an article on 
the variously beautiful and useful ways slate can 
be handled in home building. 

The gardening enthusiasts, now restive under the 
winter of their discontent will find a soothing and 
helpful interest in the three pages of gardens, in the 
articles on roses, on the clipped bowers of England, 
on soil preparation for borders and gardens, on 
raspbeiries and on vines. 
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(y of these days, when we have nothing else to 
do, we would like to write a history of comfort, 
itsrise, development and its misconceptions. Disraeli 
once said that the English mistook comfort for 
civilization. The same dictum applies to Americans. 
We have perfectly appointed bathrooms—and a 
rising murder rate. We have elevators, and motors 
for the masses—and child labor permitted in some 
states. We have more telephones and more divorces 
per capita than any other nation. We have rocking 
chairs and lynchings! 

This history of comfort would be a history of 
houses. Men began to build for comfort and pleas- 
ure in Queen Elizabeth's time; before that the houses 
were often built for defense. At the end of the 16th 
Century, spaciousness, magnificence, cneerfulness 
and dignity were produced in houses, but conven- 
ience was neglected. Nothing much was done for 
comfort in the disposition and arrangement of rooms 
during the 17th and 18th Centuries. Owners then 
were more concerned with getting vast effects. At 
the time Pope remarked, “ "Tis very fine, but when 
d'ye sleep and where d'ye dine?” From this point 
on, our story would be the story of mechanics 
and how they have improved comfort. But, alas, 
it would not be a history of civilization! 
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How often you hear it said of an old house that 

the bricks of which it was made were imported 
from England or Holland. People actually believe 
this to have been a fact, just as they believe that the 
Mayflower brought over vast quantities of furniture. 
Had this been true it would have required more than 
one Leviathan to have brought either the furniture 
or the bricks. The historian George Cary Eggleston 
remarked on this in one of his books,— nearly all 
these bricks, whether English or Dutch, were made 
in America, as later scholarly research has con- 
clusively proved. The only difference between 
English and Dutch bricks was one of dimensions. 
The small bricks, moulded upon a Dutch model, 
were known as Holland bricks. The much larger 
ones, moulded upon an English model, were called 
English bricks. The very learned and scholarly 
historian of South Carolina, Mr. McCrady, has 
conclusively proved that the so-called English 
bricks used in the construction of Carolina houses 
could not have been imported from England. By 
simple arithmetical calculation he has shown that 
all the ships landing in the Carolinas during the 17th 
Century—even if all of them had been loaded ex- 
clusively with bricks—could not have brought in 
enough bricks to build one-half or one-fourth the 
‘English brick’ houses of that part of the country.” 
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TE Westinghouse Lamp Company has recently ` 
been carrying on some interesting experiments, 
in cooperation with Peter Henderson Company, to 
show that electric light can be used to speed up the 
growth of plants. Both flower and vegetable seeds 
were planted. The tests proved that artificial light 
will accelerate growth. This being true, it is only a 
matter of applying the process commercially, which 
would mean that greenhouse crops of flowers and 
vegetables would be raised in half the time now re- 
quired. In another experiment the Westinghouse 
Company and Columbia University used electric 
light successfully in forcing plants. 

This may mean a new era in commercial horti- 
culture—or it may mean nothing. We are always 
skeptical when processes force Nature beyond her 
natural course. We have seen plants “doubled”— 
and weakened to the inroads of disease. We have 
seen them “divided” until natural growth was inter- 
rupted. We wonder, apropos of these experiments, 
if it is a wise thing to force a plant to keep going full 
steam ahead for twenty-four hours. Will it not, in 
the end, weaken the stock? Is it not logical to sup- 
pose that plants, like people, require periods of rest? 
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WE have just received a delightful volume on 
Colonial interiors by Leigh French, Jr., in 
which, in addition to many valuable photographs 
and measured drawings, we find designs and color 
schemes for stenciling and splattering floors. In 
Colonial times and the era that followed them, it 
was not an unusual custom to paint the floors a 
ground color of, say, gray, and then stencil on this, 
a simple and unobtrusive pattern in black and 
Venetian red. Or black and purple on dark green 
or black on dark red. The splatters, made by splat- 
tering paint from a brush, gave an amusing and 
colorful finish to floors. One would have a ground of 
green and a splatter of black; another a ground of 
yellow with green and purple splatters; a third has 
red and purple on light gray; a fourth, white and 
black on gray. If you will visualize these colors, 
you will see how aptly they make a foundation for 
hooked and rag rugs, how quaintly they harmonize 
in with the feeling of early American furniture. 

A later era brought in graining which was applied 
to woodwork. Some of this was beautifully done. 
If you can find an old painter who can do it well, it 
warrants the experiment. 
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A HOUSE OF MANY MATERIALS 


The home of W. K. Pleuthner, architect, at Scarsdale, 
N. Y., is an interesting example of combining building 
materials, especially old materials. The timbers were 
taken from an old barn where the years mellowed their 
tones and softened their contours. The bricks used in the 
nogging between the timbers came from a demolished 
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church. With the bricks were combined pieces of quartz 
and red granite, producing a colorful and unusual texture. 
Metal casements give the windows an appropriate air. 
The half-timbering is an integral part of the structure and 
it has been worked out with a real feeling for the crafts- 
manship that made the English half-timber cottage famous 
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COMBINING ONE MATERIAL WITH ANOTHER 


The Only Rules Which Have to be Observed in 
This Phase of Architecture Are Those of Consistency 


HEN the great adventure of building 

a house emerges from the mist of 
dreams and looms close at hand, when it is 
no longer a castellated affair, located in 
Spain, it often has no small struggle to free 
itself from a babel of conflicting advice and 
warnings, and to express in solid, ponderable 
materials something of the intentions and 
preferences of those who are to call it 
* home". 

Most people who are 
building seem to have much 
more definite predilections 
as to style than they have 
as to materials, though as 
the actual beginning of 
operations draws nearer, 
they become more and more 
agitated about what ma- 
terials they will use, and 
about what materials may 
be used in combination with 
others. 

They are fairly certain 
that they want (using 
popular labels rather than 
architectural accuracy) a 
Colonial house, or an Italian 
or a Spanish one or an 
English cottage type, or, 
very likely, a house almost 
exactly like one they saw in 
a magazine—but they are 
by no, means certain about 
what materials they will 
use. 
When they do think 
about it their thoughts 
usually are found at one of 
two extremes. They either 
believe that combinations 
of materials may be made in 
any haphazard fashion, or 
that such combinations are 
governed by subtle rules of 
architectural etiquette, 
known only to the initiate. 

The fact of the matter is 
that architecture, being a 


contemplating 
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ALWYN T. COVELL 


distinctly human enterprise, is astonishingly 
successfully governed by ordinary logic and 
common sense, seasoned with good taste— 
all three of which, plus a knowledge of 
architecture and building, are among the 
accomplishments of the competent architect. 

To shape the present article into one 
dealing wi the building materials best 
used with different historic styles would be 
to duplicate much already available advice 
and illustration. It would, moreover, 
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strengthen the already too prevalent accept- 
ance of arbitrary rules, which are as unfor- 
tunate in architecture as they are in any of 
the arts. Good taste and common sense 
usualy prevent the commission of too 
impossible stylistic anachronisms, and good 
taste and architectural ability have also 
known when to depart from the pictures in 
the book, and have achieved, for instance, 
under the skillful hands of a Philadelphia 
firm, some houses of local ledge-stone which 
owe stylistic inspiration to 
the domestic architecture of 
Italy, and to the minor 
French chateaux. 

Mental confusion is one 
of the abiding curses and 
ailments of the human race, 
making complexity where 
none exists, and worrying 
about minor distinctions 
before major distinctions 
have been made. 

Within the scope of this 
article, there might be in- 
itially regarded as major 
distinctions, the distinction 
between permanent and im- 
permanent materials, and 
between formal and in- 
formal materials. 

The use of one or the 
other of such broad classifi- 
cations should be deter- 
mined before the prospec- 
tive builder begins to worry 
about details. 

Permanency in building 
materials is a relative term, 
since the all-wood house, 


Rough stone masonry has 
been combined logically with 
stucco in the home of V. 
K. Hunter, Pelham, N. Y. 
The two things work together 
in actual construction. When 
necessary, the stucco can be 
given a corres pondingly rough 
texture. C. J. Sweeterman, 
architect 
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With a wall construction of brick and stone 
masonry, which seeks an effect of colorful 
informality, such a hooded doorway as this 
exists on friendly terms. From the house of 
George Howe, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia; 
Mellow, Meigs & Howe, architects 


properly built and properly cared for is 
known to have lasted over two hundred 
years. Many, indeed, of the earliest New 
England houses have lasted longer than 
that, without proper care. The real dis- 
tinction, as related particularly in dollars 
and cents, is better expressed by the term 
maintenence cost, as represented by repaint- 
ing, re-roofing and other replacements. 
Certainly the all-wood house is best when 
it is all of wood. A slate roof, for instance, 


On the garden size of Mr. Stucco and brick make one of 
Howe's house the combina- the happiest mixtures; in 


tions of materials have been 
most skilfully and interest- 
ingly handled. The prevail- 
ing color in the ledge stone 
masonry is a dull dark red 


color and texture they play 
perfectly into each other's 
hands. From the house of 
Dr. L. F. Barker, Guilford, 
Md., E. L. Palmer, architect 
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In the house of 
Vernon Radcliff, 
Pelham, N. Y., 
S. F. Hunt, 
architect, stone, 
limber and stuc- 
co are joined. 


is inappropriate and out of character, as 
also would be the introduction of leaded 
casements or incidental iron work. “The 
white house with the green blinds” will 
always be an American ideal, and a worthy 
ideal, too—better than many ill-advised 


Tile in stuccó is an old 
style that gives a delightful 
texture and affords spots 
of color. Here it is used 
above an entrance door 


To relieve the effective 
wide expanse of stucco 
the quoins of the doorway 
and windows are done in 
brick. Leopold Stokowski, 
owner: Edmund B. 
Gilchrist, architect 


With adz-hewn timbers 
and rough-textured brick 
masonry leaded casements 
and wrought iron are 
splendidly appropriate. 
J. W. Day, Douglaston, 
N. Y., owner: Frank 
Forster, was the architect 
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departures in poorly done stylistic affecta- 
tions. But it is its best self when it is built 
all of wood, and when it attempts no fanci- 
ful vagaries. Its chimneys may be of brick, 
or of local stone if there is a local stone 
(Continued on page 86) 


The ground below tle house has been 
arranged into three broad terraces which 
give a certain formal dignity to the site. 
From the hill, West River, an arm of the 
Chesapeake, can be seen in the distance 


The fine simplicity of the paneling and 
moldings has been retained in the old 
woodwork of the drawing room through 
the various restorations which have taken 
place since the house was built in 1745 
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The garden doorway, with its shell hood, 
is one of the most :widely copied doorways 
in America. It is a thing of unusually 
graceful lines and spirited ornamentation, 
well deserving the imitation it receives 
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The famous portico, one of the most 
exquisite in Colonial architecture, has a 
carved cupid in ils tympanum represented 
in the act of throwing roses down upon the 
guests mounting or descending the broad steps 
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When Tulip Hill was built, nearby Annap- 
olis, still one of the most beautiful, was one 
of the most important cities in the Colonies. 
The house gets its name from the heavy grove 
of Tulip Poplars which still surrounds it 


Like other Colonial chimneys these are 
arched, but unlike most these have been 
built parallel to the length of the house 
instead of to the width, as is usually the 
case. Their bases in the cellar are 6' square 
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GARD ENS AS REAL ESTATE 


The Foremost Agents For Country And Suburban 


Properties Figure The Value Of A Garden 


HERE are several lights in which you can consider the 
making and maintenance of a garden. 

You can consider it a sport, a game plaved with the elements 
as opponent, a game full of chance, rife with beauty and exacting 
of one’s intelligence, a game that affords both health-giving 
exercise and abundant returns for endeavor. 

Or you may consider it an art, in which colorful and changing 
pictures are made by the application of a design planted with 
certain combinations and groups of trees, shrubs and flowers. 
An art it undoubtedly is, an ancient, friendly and universal art. 

You may consider it a traditional pastime that, in your 
generation, you will carry on as your forebears did before you. 
In England and France many people garden not only because 
they like it, but because gardening runs in their families. 
This is an estimable way to consider gardening; a man might 
leave his sons a much poorer heritage than the gift for making 
plants thrive and bring forth their increase. 

You may consider it as one of the elements in the rounding out 
of an effective full life. The world we live in is a very complex, 
many-sided existence. If we would live an effective full life, 
we have to discriminate, to choose and pick our points of contact. 
To ally all our interests with ephemeral affairs creates an un- 
satisfying existence; to ally them with ancient, beautiful and 
lasting affairs, brings contentment, tranquillity and the sense 
of achievement. The making and maintenance ofa garden is 
an ancient pastime; it is, as we have seen, full of beauty, and it 
gives lasting satisfaction. But did you ever consider a garden 
from that peculiarly American viewpoint of dollars and cents? 
Is a garden a good investment? A factor in real estate values? 

With the view to arriving at the value of a garden, House & 
GARDEN sent out a questionnaire last autumn to the foremost 
agents of suburban and country real estate. The question was 
put as follows: “Itis perfectly evident that the house with well- 
planted grounds is worth more from both investment and sales 
standpoints than one without. But how much more? Five 
percent, ten, twenty....?” 


RACTICALLY all of these gentlemen took the trouble to 
reply. The question was novel. Some wrote short replies, 
others wrote us brilliant, sympathetic and detailed answers. 
Some considered that the added value of shrubbery, a good 
lawn, flowers and trees, can run as high as 50%, others put it 
as low as 5%. In only one instance the dealer felt that it had 
no added sales value at all. Striking an average, well-planted 
grounds, in the opinion of the foremost agents of suburban and 
country real estate, add to the value of a property no less 
than 20%. 
It is impossible to quote all these letters at length; our space 
however, permits us to give a few excerpts. 
Fish & Marvin, of New York: “The proper planting around a 
suburban home is as much value as having the house attractively 
furnished when it is to be sold." 


Edgar G. Johnson, of Riverdale, N. Y.: “If suburban home 
owners realized fullv the value that trees, annuals, perennials 
and garden landscaping add to the values of their properties 
we would see, within a very short time, a radical change in most 
residential districts within fifty miles of any metropolis." 

William Dewsnap, of New York: “A property well planted 
will find a much quicker sale which is worth at least 10% in the 
prolonged carrying charges. Then again, a property well 
planted will attract more customers, enabling the owner to pick 
his customer to better advantage, and secure a better sale price." 


S. NEWCOMB, of Pinehurst, N. C.: * The expenditure 

e of an amount equal to 5% of the cost of the dwelling on 

any lot is essential, and will add 20% to the value of the prop- 
erty. This amount added to that expended in the construction 
operations will make very little difference in the intrinsic value 
of a home, and it will amply repay any owner, if necessary, to cut 
the amount from the building cost and expend it in the improve- 


, ment of the grounds. Within reasonable limits, the more plant- 


ing the better. Failure to plant at all is actual extravagance." 

J. J. Schwartz, of Plainfield, N. J.: ‘Our plan follows out 
that an investment of 114% to 2% of the purchase price of a 
home in shrubs and flowers enhances the sale value 5%.” 

George M. Taylor, of Garden City, L. I.: * When you find a 
place with an attractive house, pretty lines, and the grounds 
beautifully planted, the percentage on a place of this kind would 
be fifty-fifty with the architect and the planting of the grounds." 

Richard de B. Boardman, of Boston: “All real estate 
operators and speculators in Boston and vicinity often spend a 
certain amount of money in improvements after the purchase 
of estates before offering them for sale." 

Blankenhorn Realty Company, of Pasadena, Cal: ‘A well 
planted and well landscaped place sells more quickly than the 
other and the owner not only gets back the money that he spent 
on planting, but additional profit as well." 

Benjamin C. Tower, of Boston: ‘‘Flowers and shrubbery 
and well-planted grounds add not only materially to the value 
of a resident property, but very often attract purchasers." 

Walter Channing, of Boston: “In the modern suburban 
developments, I think all the best practice provides a planting 
program for every house, and is just as necessary as the porch, 
garage, electric lights and gas." 

Henry W. Savage, of Boston: “There is no question in our 
minds that a home surrounded by either a small or large amount 
of grounds well landscaped, and after planting has been done 
are well kept, is a much more salable home than one without." 

Warren Murdock, of New York: “The fact that the shrubbery 
is there might make a difference between making a sale or not.” 

Ladd & Nichols, of Greenwich, Ct.: “A prospective purchaser 
would no more consider buying a fine home without proper 
landscaping than he would consider buying a Fifth Avenue 
mansion with an old stoop and weather-beaten doors.”’ 
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EATING IN THE PRESENCE OF BOOKS 


In the dining room of old houses it is nol unusual 
to find a shelf of books, which give both intimacy 
and dignity to the meals. But even better than 
ealing tn the presence of books is punctuating the 
meal with reading—a verse of Amy Lowell with 
the soup, a dash of Boccaccio with the entrcé, a 
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page of Charles Lamb with the salad, a poem of 
Burns with the sweet. These are the thoughts which 
occur to us when we look into this dining alcove 
situated at one end of the living room in the home 
of J. Averell Clark, at Westbury, Long Island. 
Peabody, Wilson & Brown were the architects 
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IMEKEEPERS as dis- 

tinguished from clocks 
go back to fabulous an- 
tiquity. There were Clyp- 
sydrae, which measured 
time by the fall of water; 
there were the sundial and 
the sand glass. All these 
marked the hours silently, 
whereas the clock began as 
a bell. The word “clock” 
in most European languages 
signifies “bell,” and in all 
early clocks it is the salient 
feature. The bell preceded 


This type of Louis XV 
ormolu clock with heavy 
moldings was much copied 
during the Georgian period 


Reading from left to right along this row of old clocks we have, first an Empire 

walch holder in bronze and gilt; then a Louis XVI in bronze and gill; next, an 

ornate Louis XVI gilt clock; then a white marble and bronze Empire clock; and 
finally, another Empire watch holder. Courtesy of Wood, Edey & Slayter 
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A Fascinating History is Written in the Development of 
Timekeepers from the Periods of Their Early Beginnings 


STEWART RANKIN 


A characteristic Empire clock in bronze gilt 
flanked by Empire candlelabra in bronze and gilt 
comprise this mantel grouping. With its paneled 
background and inserted mirror it makes an ideal 
decorative unil for a drawing room of French design. 
Fakes, Bisbee & Robertson, Inc., decorators 
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the dial by many years, rung 
first by hand, according to 
the sun, to call folk to 
prayers or to meals. This 
plan was superseded at the 
end of the 13th Century by 
clockwork figures known as 
Jacks, which struck the 
bells by mechanism. French 
and German workmen of 
the 16th and 17th Cen- 
turies lavished skill and 
ingenuity on these gro- 
tesques—a dog, for example, 
sitting gruesomely alert, 


An ornate and essentially 
French clock of the time of 
Louis XVI, done in blue 
enamel with elaborate gilding 
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The Bracket or Table clock 
was an early form. This 
example, in a tortoise sheli 
case, ts from the 17th Century 
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The Italian marble and bronze 
clock above, is dated “Verona, 
1790.” It is flanked by 18th 
Century terra colla statuettes 


rolling his great red eyes as each second passes, 
and opening his jaws as the hour strikes, 
birds that sing. Bacchus drinking out 
of a bottle, and strange developments of 
sacred themes. However, freaks then, as 
now, were exceptional, and the domestic clock 

` was being steadily evolved from the turret and 
monastery clock, its precursor. 

In the 16th Century clocks of moderate size 
were already being made for those who were 
wealthy enough to afford 
such luxuries. They are 
known as table or portable 
clocks, and the majority 
are of German or Dutch 
origin. In size they vary 
from about a foot in height 
to a few inches, but large 
or small, each is finished 
with marvellous skill and 
elaboration. These early 
table clocks are very scarce, 
the museums have got the 
best of them. The simplest 
are shaped like square, 
octagonal, or round boxes, 
with the dial set hori- 
zontally on the top. Balus- 
ters of steel or brass enclose 
panels of gilded bronze or 
iron or some other metal. 
Beautifully wrought decor- 
ations, chased, pierced, and 
engraved, adorn them; and 
sometimes have damascen- 
ing in silver and gold. 
Others are drum shaped, 
opening at the lid like a 
watch; they were known as 
dock-watches, but these 
Charming things are like 
neither the one nor the 
other, according to modern 
ideas. To these simple 
formsa perforated or pierced 
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Another example of a Bracket 
clock. The case is in black 
and gold lacquer and ihe 
dial face is richly decorated 


Classical Empire influence is 
seen in the clock to the left. The 
case is made of mother of pearl 
wilh ormolu and gold mounts 


dome enclosing a bell was soon added, and the 
practical improvement became a characteristic 
and decorative feature. 

The majority of these portable clocks were 
made in Germany; Augsberg, Nuremberg, and 
Ulm were famous clock-making centres; a 
pineapple is the Augsberg mark; an N in a 
circle indicates Nuremberg, and a Bear marks 
Berne, from whence emanated curiosities and 
freaks. In many unmarked pieces the style 
clearly indicates a Teutonic 
origin. The variations of 
this pattern observed a 
certain similarity which 
may be roughly outlined as 
an oblong or square body 
from which rises a dome 
perforated to emit the 
sound of the bell it covers; 
some strike the hour and 
some each quarter as well. 
From this model the Lan- 
tern or Birdcage clock was 
developed almost a cen- 
tury later in England; it 
had an immense vogue, and 
continued to be made down 
to the time of George II. 

'The Lantern or Birdcage 
clock—so-called on account 
of the shape—was either 
set on a bracket or hung on 
the wall from a nail; the 
large bell itself formed the 
dome, which was not cov- 
ered as in the earlier man- 
ner but merely crossed by 


(Continued on page 94) 
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In this grouping the mid- 
dle clock is a Direcloire 
that to the left an 15th 
Century French clock in 
marble and brass; and the 
righl,an Empire in marble 
Wood, Edey & Slayter 
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“Shag-Bark Shade," the home of Calvin Kiessling, at New Canaan, Ct.,was an old farmhouse of for- 

bidding lines now'remodeled into a comforlable, picturesque and architecturally pleasing country house. 

By removing partitions large rooms were created. This shows the dining room, whose door leads out 
to the garden in the rear of the house 


THE REMODELED HOME 


The living room, once two rooms, 


y 
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occupies the west end of the lower of an above extends a long room wiih a 
floor. A fireplace set in the middle podre: fireplace. Stairs wind up 
wall has been enclosed with cup- . rom this lo the second floor. In 
boards and books and a settle to ARCHITECT the remodeling all the old paneling 
make an ingle nook > was carefully preserved 


From the dining alcove shown 
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The rear of the 
kouse before remod- 
eling. Mr. Kiess- 
ling merely extended 
the roof in front and 
rear and supported 
it with tall columns. 
Windows were en- 
larged and added 
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The garden lies be- 
hind the house, an 
informal planting of 
old-fashioned flowers 
on one side the grape 
arbor, and the vege- 
lable garden on the 
other side 
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The front of the 
house before remod- 
eling. The before- 
and-after views of 
this house show 
how simply an old 
place can be remod- 
eled by using some 


| architectural study 
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In this characteristic bit of Georgian 
architecture one of the most important 
elements is the Palladian window, 
ada pled from that most famous motif of 
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the Italian Renaissance. The Cornice, Fo 4 » 
Tympanum and Pediment are archi- fni T TT dy LZ ka 
Ah, 


lectural forms which may be found on 
any building with classical antecedents 
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This Georgian doorway, based on ihe 
Roman Doric Order, contains many of 
the significant features of the classical 
portico. The Entasis of a column is 
the slight swelling, greatest about one- 
third the way up, without which the 
sides of the column would appear hollow 
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The various parts of a 
Staircase are so aptly 
named that one should 
experience no difficulty 
whatever in remembering 
them. What could the 
Tread be but the Tread, 
the Riser but the Riser, 
or what else the Nosing? 
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The two most usual types 
of windows are the case- 
meni and the double- 
hung. One swings on 
hinges, and the sashes of 
the other slide up and 
down in grooves with the 
aid of concealed weights. 
The named parts are the 
same in each 


A view of three casement SOME 
AMT ARCHITECTURAL 


shows many of those parts 


of the wall's construction TERMS EXPLAINED 


and ornaments whose 
names are often in doubt. 


Just below the Cove is the ] A 
Cornice Moulding Drawings by F. M. Rosé 
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The unusual feature 
of the dormers in this 
Directoire house at 
St. Nom-la-Bretéche, 
France, is that the 
rounded windows are 
casements. The 
spandrels are solid 
and are hid behind 
the circular trim of 
the opening. To give 
variation, the middle 
window is peaked 


THREE PAGES 
of V 
UNUSUAL DORMER WINDOWS 
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Although we generally asso- 
ciale Palladian windows with 
flat facades, you occasionally 
find a house in England 
where the Palladian design 
is applied to a dormer, It is 
an interesting treatment, 
adaptable to Georgian types 


In some old English houses 
it is not unusual to find 
dormer windows with glass 
cheeks. These increase the 
light entering the rooms under 
the roof and can be used for 
additional ventilation when 
one of the panes is hinged 
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The interesting features of 
the dormers on this French 
residence are their shallow 
projection from the steep 
Mansard roof, their variety 
in shape, the use of scrolls 
for side ornaments and the 
small wrought-iron balcony 
in the middle window. The 
house dates from the time of 
Louis XIV 
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DORMERS from FRENCH, 


ENGLISH and AMERICAN 


HOUSES 
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A late 17th Century 
English brick house to 
which the sharp-gabled 
dormers give lightness 
and emphasize unity 
ihat might otherwise 
have been disturbed by 
the different spacing 
in the windows below 


The corner of a 
house in Gloucester- 
shire, England, 
Showing leaded case- 
ments used in dor- 
mers and the hipped 
roof construction in 
their covering. Sides 
and roofs are of slate 
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Although these dormers 
have only a shallow projec- 
tion from the steep-pitched 
Mansard roof, they have a 
decorative value because of 
the ornamental leadwork 
enclosing them. The house 
is at Versailles and was once 
the residence of Charles 
and Frances Wilson Huard 


A part from their usefulness 
dormers can be a decorative 
feature, and il is not un- 
usual to find dormers that 
are not windows at all but 
merely applied for a dec- 

ve Purpose, lo em- 
e the vertical lines of 
low openings below 
them and to enliven the roof 
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SHOWING ow BEAUTY 


AND USEFULNESS CAN 
BE COMBINED 
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An old house in Ver- 
sailles. Note the ex- 
treme shallowness of the 
dormers in the steep 
gambrel roof, the sim- 
plicity of treatment and 
the shingled facing 
which is around the 
two end windows only 


The Senate House 
at Kingston, N. Y. 
In this 17th Century 
building the dormers 
have roofs sloping 
upward to the pitch 
of the main roof. 
This is typical of 
Duich architecture 
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The unusual features of 
these dormers above a shop 
at Kimbolton, England, are 
their short, upward sloping 
roofs contrasting sharply 
with the pitch of the main 
roof, and the white large 
board at the top of the sides 
left showing to emphasize 
the presence of the dormer 
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The shallow, curve-topped 
dormers in this_house at 
Viroflay, France, are par- 
tially recessed by the pro- 
jection of the eaves beyond 
their base, the eaves run- 
ning in a continuous line. 
An iron bar carries across 
each window the intersection 
line of roof and dormer 
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MODERN NURSERIES AND COMMON SENSE 


The Playroom Should avoid Patronizing Quaintness, Grown-up 
Humor, Sentimentality, Moralizing and Excessive Luxury 


HE modern child certainly has, on the 

whole, a better time than its prede- 
cessors of past generations. Disciplinar- 
ians of the old school deplore the coddling, 
the fussing, and the spoiling, which is all 
they see in the modern treatment of chil- 
dren. They are wrong, of course. If mod- 
ern upbringing of children differs from the 
old it is merely because we have learnt by 
scientific study to know more about chil- 
dren—their bodies as well as their minds— 
than we did in the past. We are now 
beginning to know, for example, the real 
values of different foods; and fortified by 
this knowledge we feed our children rather 
more carefully than was the habit a gen- 
eration or two ago. In the same way we 
have learnt to know something about the 
workings of the child mind; and we try to 
bring it up accordingly. 


«t EN," said the poet, “are but chil- 

dren of a larger growth." And up 
to a point, no doubt, the statement is 
true. But children, on the contrary, are 
not men of a smaller growth. In many 
respects their minds are fundamentally 
different from the minds of adults. It is 
to the praise of modern educationalists 
that they have firmly insisted on this fact 
in their theories of upbfinging. They have 
seen, for example, that it is no use trying 
to make a child ratiocinate and under- 
stand too early. They have realized that 
too much strain, too early, on the intel- 
lectual faculties is dangerous; that it 
fatigues the brain, and dulls tpe perceptive 
and affective faculties. The Montessori 
system, for example, is a system of educa- 
tion which begins with the tangible, the 
immediate, the practical—with the things, 
that is to say, in which a child is naturally 
interested—to lead on very gradually 
towards more abstract and purely intel- 
lectual forms of knowledge. All this is 
excellent and there is still plenty of room 
for reformation along these lines in our 
whole system of education. 


BU it would be out of place here to 
discuss the merits and defects of 
different systems of up-bringing. It is our 
intention in the present article to speak of 
certain purely tangible results of the mod- 
ern attitude towards children, as expressed 
in the paraphernalia of the modern nur- 
sery. The nursery is an important room in 
every house, and the furniture and decora- 
tion of this room comes, decidedly, within 
our province. Without some reference, 
however, to the recent renaissance of 
interest in children, the typical features of 
the modern nursery—furniture, decoration, 
equipment—are not easily to be understood. 
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p us first deal with modern nursery 
furniture. This is generally worthy of 
high praise. For it is constructed with 
careful thought to children's physical well 
being, and to their peculiar habits of mind. 
The best modern nursery furniture is, for 
example, without sharp corners; a source 
of frequent and painful accidents is thus 
avoided. The chairs and desks at which 
the children themselves sit for any length 
of time are thoughtfully made to provide 
the best possible support for the child's 
spine, and to ensure the greatest possible 
repose while the child is seated. Moreover, 
these miniature tables, chairs, and desks 
which are to be found in the modern 
nursery are extremely satisfying to the 
child mind, which has a strong sense of 
property and independence, and which 
likes to think itself “monarch of all it 
surveys." Esthetically, too, this furni- 
ture is generally good, being solidly and 
simply. made to stand rough wear. It it 
only, as we shall see, when decorative 
“frills” are added, that it becomes unsat- 
isfactory. 


HAT solicitude for the welfare of 

children which has made modern 
nursery furniture so excellent has had a 
precisely contrary effect on modern nursery 
decoration, toys, and, to some extent, on 
children's books. There are several rea- 
sons, all deriving from a praiseworthy 
interest in children for hell, as the proverb 
says, is paved with good intentions for the 
unsatisfactoriness of nursery art at the 
present time. Some of it, to begin with, 
is a greal deal too sophisticated for chil- 
dren. This applies especially to the 
expensive toys and sumptuous books of 
which we see so many nowadays. Chil- 
dren do not want elaborate and highly 
finished toys or pictures to play with or 
look at. They like simple and, so to speak, 
symbolical things on which their imagina- 
tion can embroider. Many nursery acces- 
sories err in over-complication. We would 
even discommend some of those nursery 
papers and friezes covered with animals. 
The mere number of figures employed in 
such decorations is often excessive, dis- 
turbing the child's mind. It is much better 
to leave a nursery plain than to load the 
child's mind with complicated images. 


AAA 


T is precisely the realization that chil- 
dren do not like things too compli- 
cated and sophisticated that has led 
certain exponents of nursery art to err in 
a different direction. Perceiving that the 
child, when he himself turns artist, makes 
no attempt to reproduce what he sees 
realistically, but distorts everythingaccord- 
ing to the impression made on his emotions 
by the object—thus, the eye is always 
magnified in a child's drawing and the ear 
generally left out, the eye being obviously 
the more striking and impressive feature— 
perceiving this, these purveyors of nursery 
art think fit to provide children with figures 
deliberately distorted, not according to the 
childish emotional logic, but in accordance 
with their own grown-up ideas of the comic. 
Hence these revolting toys, picture books, 
ornaments, nursery papers and the like, 
which are bought for children, not because 
they like them or understand their humor, 
but because they amuse the grown-ups. 
It is only a rare man of genius who knows 
how to get inside the child's mind in such 
a way that he can produce works of art 
which are precisely what children would 
produce if they had the necessary skill of 
hand and experience. Edward Lear of the 
Nonsense Books was such a genius. 


Bu perhaps the most unpleasant form 
of nursery art is that inspired by 
those who like to sentimentalize over chil- 
dren. From these people emanates that 
dreadful phenomenon known as quaint- 
ness. ‘The amount of conscious quaintness 
that exists in the world at the present time 
is something formidable. Inspired, as 
usual, by the best possible intentions, this 
type of nursery art is quite incomprehensible 
to children. For to appreciate quaint senti- 
mentalities about children one must be a 
grown-up able to patronize the child with 
one's protective sentiment and one's humor. 


T the end of all this we come to the 

conclusion that the best-decorated 
nursery is the least decorated. A room 
painted in bright cheerful tints; furnished 
with simple and hygienic furniture; adorned 
perhaps, with a few perfectly straightfor- 
ward and unpretentious pictures, prefer- 
ably of animals, in which children have 
al the savage's sympathetic interest; 
stored with the simplest and least com- 
plicated toys—that is surely the ideal : 
nursery. Patronizing quaintness, grown-up 
humor, sentimentality, moralizing and ex- 
cessive luxury, all these qualities, so fre- 
quently seen in modern nurseries, are things 
which should be very carefully avoided. 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 
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The photographs in the Portfolio this month are of a remodeled farmhouse, the home 

of William C. Langley in Syosset, Long Island. Above are two views of a charming 

small library furnished with an interesting assortment of early American and Nor- 

mandy furniture. The original old paneling has been retained and makes a simple 

and dignified background for the many books and two pirale groups by Dwight 
Franklin set in shadow boxes in the wall 


Digitizea by GOK gle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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This delightful dining room 
wilh its spacious bay window 
was built around an old 
French scenic paper in gri- 
saille. The gray woodwork 
tones in with the background, 
while copper hued satin cur- 
tains and yellow chair seals 
add color interest. Nancy 
McClelland, was the decorator 


A wide entrance hall was 
made by knocking out a par- 
tition, This runs the length 
of the house and is one of its 
most attractive features. In- 
teresting examples of carly 
American furniture, wrought 
iron hardware and a colorful 
old hooked rug help establish 
the atmosphere of the period 
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Interesting features of the long 
living room are the old oak 
beams taken from a barn and 
the paneled inglenook with 
seats on either side of the fire- 
place. The curtains and cov- 
erings of the chairs are of 
glazed chintz with mulberry 
in the design. Decoration 
by Cowtant & Sons, Inc 


In a small reception room, 
simple French furniture up- 
holstered in old chintz has been 
successfully combined with 
early American pieces. The 
walls are turquoise blue with 
while lrim and the curtains 
dull red silk. The lampshades 
are bound in red. Decorations 
from Nancy McClelland, Inc. 
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IN HEATING A HOUSE 


Heat Losses, the Heater Itself, the Chimney, the Heater s Operation, and 
Humidity All Contribute to the Success or Failure in Warming the Home 


O THOSE of us who, either from neces- 

sity or possible desire, in some few 
cases, remain in the north throughout the 
winter months, the heating system is head 
and shoulders above everything else in 
point of importance, and the high fuel 
prices which have prevailed throughout the 
past few years have intensified this import- 
ance to the mth degree. 

Before going into the various kinds of 
heating systems, however, I wish to bring 
out certain fundamental points which are 
common to all systems, but which are not 


generally understood or takenin to account . 


by the layman: 


IRST—The Heat Losses: 

Heat which is lost from any building 
may be divided into (a) that heat which 
passes by conduction through the building 
structure, (b) that heat which is lost due 
to air infiltration, and (c) that heat which 
may be lost due to warming air purposely 
introduced for ventilation. All of these 
losses increase-in direct proportion to the 
difference in temperature between the 
inside and outside air. The loss sustained 
under (b) above is dependent, too, on the 
tightness of the building structure, espe- 
cially around doors and windows. Exposed 
position with reference to strong windows 
is also a very important point. 

Now, the greatest temperature difference 
which may be expected to prevail at some 
time during the winter months varies, of 
course, with the locality, and the home- 
builder wants to be sure that the plant he 
installs is sized to meet the maximum 
requirements. The exact figuring of heat 
losses is quite a technical problem and 
most heating contractors use rule of thumb 
methods which have, through long usage, 
proven applicable to their particular local- 
ity. Such rule of thumb methods are gen- 
erally so derived that they are always on 
the safe side and, hence, if lived up to by 
the heating contractor, will result in safe 
sizing throughout. Engineering offices in 
general use a more exact method of figur- 
ing heat losses based on very carefully con- 
ducted experimental tests. 


ECOND—The Heater: 

The heater (warm air furnace, steam 
or water boiler) must be of adequate size, 
both as to grate area and heating surface 
for the total heat loss it is to supply. 
Remember that the firing periods in a 
house are from 5 to 8 hours apart, depend- 
ing on the severity of the weather. Be 
sure, therefore, that the fire pot has suffi- 
cient capacity to hold the necessary amount 
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of fuel to carry over this period. Practi- 
cally all house heaters are rated and fire 
pots proportioned on the anthracite coal 
basis for 8-hour firing periods. If, either 
through necessity or desire, the owner 
figures on using coke, soft coal or briquetted 
coal, it will be necessary to either decrease 
the time between firing periods or select 
a larger sized heater with proportionally 
larger firepot. 


HIRD—The Chimney. 

See that the chimney is of adequate 
size, both as to cross sectional area and 
height. Cross sectional aree determines the 
capacity and the height determines the 
intensity of the draft. Round or square 
flues are much more efficient than a rec- 
tangular flue. 

Without a proper sized chimney the 
best heating system in the world will refuse 
to function satisfactorily. This trouble 
always makes itself evident in severe 
weather just at the time heat is required. 
To get more heat you must burn more 
coal. To burn more coal you must supply 
more air through the fuel bed and dispel 
greater volumes of the waste products of 
combustion through the chimney. The 
chimney should always extend well above 
the highest ridge of the roof and be located 
such that the top be not too near any adja- 
cent tall object. Also avoid using a long 
length of breeching between the heater 
and the point of connection to the chimney. 

Another point to be kept well in mind is 
the necessity of a chimney design which 
will eliminate, as far as possible, any fire 
hazard. It is a matter of record that 
between 40% and 50% of all the losses in 
dwelling houses are due either to defective 
chimney flues, defective connections be- 
tween heating and cooking apparatus and 
flues or defective heating lighting or cook- 


ALL the various features that go to make 
the complete home, one of the most important, 
indeed we may well say the most important, is in 
general given very slight initial thought or con- 
sideration. The home may be exquisite in archi- 
tectural design and general treatment, a work of 
beauty hard to surpass, but—perchance the heat- 
ing system does not function properly or the 
plumbing system proves a constant source of 
annoyance or the electrical layout evidences poor 
initial planning. 


_ The mechanical equipment and auxiliaries are 
just as important in their relation to the home as 


they are to the mightiest of skyscrapers. The 
object therefore, of these articles is to try and deal 
with the whys and wherefores of the various 
mechanical features in a clear, non-technical man- 
ner in the hope that they may prove to be af some 
real help and benefit in the planning of homes. 
Mr. Forfar's next article, appearing in the 
March number, will be on “Choosing a Heating 
System.” 


ing appliances. Therefore, when the mat- 
ter of chimney is under consideration, 
bear the following points in mind: 

(1) Build from the ground or basement 
walls up through the building to point at 
least 3’ above highest point of roof. 

(2) Foundation should be laid on firm 
ground, using concrete, brick or stone, 
total area to be not less than twice that of 
the chimney (outside dimensions). 

(3) Use fire clay sleeve jointed flue 
lining and not sewer tile or terra cotta. 

(4) Provide protection for any wood 
parts of building adjacent chimney walls 
by means of air space and sheet asbestos 
board. In no case should any woodwork 
be built into the chimney. 

(5) Where chimney rises more than 5’ 
above the point where it comes through 
the roof, provide secure bracing from at 
least three directions by means of iron 
rods properly fastened down. 


OURTH—Operation. 

The amount of fuel consumed in 
heating a home depends on several factors, 
some of which are within the control of the 
operator, and some of which are not. 
A great deal depends on the structure and 
tightness of the house itself, upon the 
amount of ventilation desired, etc. Under 
this heading of Operation" I wish to bring 
out the following points: 

(a) A little experimentation with differ- 
ent fuels may lead to economy. 

(b) Anticipate the probable demands 
for heat from day to day and condition 
your fire accordingly. 

(c) Clean the boiler heating surfaces at 
regular intervals, using one of the various 
types of wire brushes supplied for this pur- 
pose. Remember that only a slight layer 
of soot is required on the heating surface 
to cut down the heat absorption to an 
alarming degree. A prodigous amount of 
fuel is wasted annually due to this one 
factor. 

(d) Locate and stop up sources of 
draft loss. Faulty connections between 
the sections of the smoke pipe and loose 
connection between the smoke pipe and the 
chimney are many times the source of loss, 
also ill-fitting clean-out doors. These may 
be made tight with a little fire clay. Other 
possible causes are the clogging up of the 
gas passages in the boiler or smoke pipe 
due to accumulations of soot, the clogging 
up of the fuel feed by clinkers or the acci- 
dental closing of the hand damper in the 
smoke pipe. The remedy for any of the 
above is apparent. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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THE DECORATION OF THE REGENCY 


Its Passion for 
Curtains and its 


Use of Mirrors 


I N the hey-day of the Regency style, when 

the prodigal prince himself led the 
fashion, and the beau monde made haste to 
follow, the prevailing effect of a modish 
interior was a formal gorgeousness. At the 
same time, it must be borne in mind that 
the lovely style of the preceding era which 
reached its zenith with the Adam Brothers, 
was not abandoned, but ran contemporane- 
ously, and, in some form, outlasted the 
Regency. It is this refined aspect of the 
period which is depicted in our illustrations, 
with the worst features of Regency decora- 
tion eliminated and the best carefully pre- 
served, and no more appropriate setting for 
the furniture could be imagined. 

The “New Style," however, is exceed- 
ingly interesting as a study, and something 
may be learnt from its forgotten splendor. 
The finest examples were admirably con- 
sistent at every point—architecture, furni- 
ture, and decoration; the schemes were 
carried out with meticulous attention to 
detail, and when the details were inspired 
by Pompeian or Egyptian motifs no pains 
were spared to ensure accuracy. All deco- 
rators aimed at the grand style, No one 
despised subterfuges and shams— whatever 
contributed to the appearance of splendor 
was adopted quite frankly. To this end, 
space, or the impression of space, was a 
first essential, accordingly we find mirrors 
playing an important part in the decorative 
scheme of the period. These were cleverly 
placed so as to disguise mean proportions 
and bring interest to dull rooms. Strips of 

(Continued on page 98) 
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The home of A. E. Richardson, at 
Ampthill, England, has been deco- 
rated in the more resirained style of 
the Regency, and shows how 
pleasantly livable the furniture and 
decoration can be. These cur- 
tained windows lead to a glass 
verandah that opens on the garden 


The house retains untouched its 
fireplaces and plaster as made in 
1790. The chandelier in the green 
and gold boudoir shown here is of 
the Regency type. The piano, 
dating from 1801, is of mahogany 
and satinwood. The convex mirror 
ts quite characteristic of the period 
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The purpose of this prayer rug is clearly indicated in its design, the field being divided into niches, one of which is appointed 
to each member of the family. The ground is light orange, and red, blue, and yellow are used in the niches 


J 
RUGS OF SAMARKAND 


The Gay Colorings of Samarkands Are Seen to Good 
Advantage in a Neutral-Tinted Bedroom or Boudoir 


A. T. WOLFE 


Note: This is the fourth of a series of articles on Oriental Rugs Mr. A. T. Wolfe has prepared for House & Garden. In October he considered Khilims; in 
November, Kirmans; in December, Bokharas. The next arlicle, in February, will tell the story of Ghiordes and Kulahs. 


ISTORY and 

religion are wov- 

en into the fabric of all 

Oriental rugs, if one 

could but read the signs 

aright. Symbols sur- 

vive long after the orig- 

inal significance has been forgotten, 

passing influences leave a permanent 

trade, conquests and victories cross 

and re-cross the looms. Clearer, plainer 

than in any other Eastern weave, the 

history of Samarkand is written in its 
rugs. 

The old city, “ Mirror of the World,” 
lies a bare hundred miles east of Bok- 
hara, in a land where Turkoman 
influences prevail, yet the rugs of 
Samarkand are distinguished by a 
marked Chinese feeling which is found 
nowhere else except in. the rugs of 
Kashgar and Yarkand. With this, 
Persian forms are allied and blended, 
while the Turkoman influence is evi- 
dent from the stiffened geometric 
forms assumed by the Persian flowers, 
by the width of the borders, and by 
the webbing which finishes the ends. 

Samarkand is of fabulous antiquity, 
and has survived such vicissitudes as 
few other cities so ancient have done. 
It was sacked by Alexander the Great, 
captured by the Arabs in 712 A.D; 
annexed by the Chinese Empire, and, 
for a time, bore the name of Sa-mo- 
kien. Then came the conquering 
Tamarlane, the “Scourge of Asia," 
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who in the 14th Cen 
tury made Samarkand 
his capital and there set 
up his throne. His 
father was chief of a 
Mongol clan, and to 
this city of Western 
Turkestan, already bent to Chinese 
rule, Tamarlane brought Chinese art- 
ists and craftsmen, and the Chinese 
tradition, thus grafted, took firm root. 

Those were royal days for Samar- 
kand, the arts flourished, palaces and 
temples were built, and gorgeously 
adorned. All was luxury and splendor; 
the rugs and carpets of that era, and 
for long after its passing, were superb 
in beauty and workmanship. After his 
conquest of Bagdad the Beautiful, and 
of other Western cities, Tamarlane 
brought thence the finest of their 
artists and artisans to give a fresh 
artistic impulse to his subjects. These, 
already bound in the Chinese tradition, 
rejoiced in the new and strange beauty 
of the Persian floral display, and strove 
hard to emulate its delicate profusion. 
Thus it came about that in the rugs 
of Samarkand, Persian flowers, Chinese 
symbols, and old Mongolian religious 
emblems were blended together on the 


This typical Samarkand rug has 
a red ground, the tree medallions, or 
“circles of happiness,” are blue. 
The inner border is yellow, and the 
corners are marked with Chinese fret 
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Best formality of design is found in this 
Samarkand. The ground is russet red, 
and bright blues, greens and sunny 
yellows appear throughout the patlern 


looms by workmen in 
whom the Turkoman feel- 
ing for simplicity and geo- 
metric form was still 
strong. Further, “the 
golden road to Samar- 
kand” has always been a 
highway for caravans trav- 
eling between China and 
Western Asia; this con- 
tinued to foster the Chin- 
ese tradition and helped 
to keep it alive in the suc- 
seeding generations. 

The general pattern 
which has been thus 
evolved is individual, and 
has developed marked 
characteristics of its own. 
A Samarkand, once under- 
stood, could never be mis- 
taken for a Chinese, a Per- 
sian or a Turkoman rug. 
Heavy medallions on the 
field are an outstanding 
feature, rounded, octagon- 
al, or polygonal in form, 
known as “‘circles of hap- 
piness.” If one only is 
used it is placed in the 
center; three are arranged 
one.over the other; of five. 


Digitized | Go: 


This particularly lovely rug has à rusi- 

red ground with deep blue medallions. 

Soft peacock blues and greens appear in 

the border, which shows a variant of the 

conventional Chinese design from which 
the Greek Key was derived 


Heavy medallions, rounded, octagonal 

and polygonal, known as “circles of 

happiness” are characteristic features 

of Samarkands. The numbers range 

from one lo five. An eight-pointed star 

ts also found, likewtse the Chinese fret 
and an eight-petaled flower 
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Blue medallions appear on a purple 
ground, and blues, greens and reds are 
intermingled in the design. The outer 
border shows atypical Chinese design 


one is found in the center 
and one at each corner. 
The field is ornamented 
by Chinese scrolls and 
butterflies, birds, dragons 
and fish, or some geomet- 
ric design. An eight- 
pointed star is a constant- 
ly recurring device, so also 
is a stiff conventional 
flower with eight rounded 
petals. The Chinese fret, 
in some form, is rarely 
absent; when the single 
medallion is placed in the 
center the four corners of 
the field are often filled in 
with a beautifully propor- 
tioned sharp-cut fret. 
Sometimes an intricate 
adaptation of the fret is 
spread all over the field, 
sometimes a flower mo- 
tive of Persian origin is 
used in the same fashion. 
(Continued on page 98) 


A single medallion of a 
faded purple appears on a 
pale yellow ground, and the 
field is ornamented by 
Chinese designs. The 
Swastika occupies the border 
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WALL PAPERS FOR MODERNIST INTERIORS 


Striking Designs Frankly Futuristic in Feeling Make 
the Background the Dominant Feature of the Room 


ULES and conventions for choosing 

or hanging wall paper are made to be 
broken and set aside. Based on obvious 
facts they are, of course, safe; it is true 
that red is cheerful in the dining room, that 
yellow gives the illusion of sun to a north 
aspect, but such truisms are for those who 
can't or won't think for themselves, or else 
consider that wall papers do not require 
thinking about. 

JAs a matter of fact they are a most sig- 
nificant factor in decora- 
tion; there is a right and 
a wrong way of choosing 
them, and there is a di- 
versity of ways in which 
they can be hung. 

A wall paper is either a 
decoration in itself or a 
background; it should, 
therefore, be chosen with 
a single eye to the room 
it is to adorn, and not 
because it happens to be 
charming in the pattern 
book. For instance, in a 
room where fine china and 
ivories are displayed, and 
are the decorative note, 
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The fresh looking paper in 
cool greens and white might 
be used in a bed room with 
green woodwork. From the 
Wiener Werkstaette 


Harting 
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A colorful Spanish flow- 
ered paper with stripes 
running horizontally is 
in a bedroom 
New York home of Ruby 
Ross Goodnow 


JOHN BARCHESTER 


the walls must form a background for the 
objects of art; here a good choice would 
be a plain mouse-color tempera paper 
(which has a surface more like a suede 
glove than ordinary distemper), while the 
ceiling might have a bright delicate pat- 
terned paper, echoing, as it were, the 
Chelsea and Bow china, or the Nankin 
blue. On the other hand, when a room is 
sparsely furnished, then the paper should 
be chosen for its intrinsic merits, to redeem 


AERA 


in the 
curtains. 


Right. 


This big green lattice pat- 
tern on a yellow ground 
would be charming in a 
sunroom with green gauze 
The Wiener 
Werkstaetle 


Imagine 


the meagreness, and give a furnished look 
to the room by beauty of color and design. 
Narrow halls and dark passages take on a 
cheery, welcoming air in this way, when 
all else fails, and a good “Futurist” paper 
is a wise choice. 

Here, it should be noted, that attempts 
to describe wall paper are bound to fail; 
there is, for example, a whole series of 
widely differing designs that are lumped 
together under this generic title of‘ Futur- 
ist"—a word which con- 
veys to the general mind 
an impression of crude 
shapes and violent dis- 
cords. Nothing could be 
more misleading. The 
lovely variety of patterns 
which have been designed 
by eminent French and 
English artists are printed 
in every conceivable tone, 
and with their strange and 
vivid harmonies these so- 
called “Futurist” papers 
are fine themselves among 
the most beautiful and 
decorative of our times. 


(Continued on page 102) 


An interesting effect could be 
obtained with this striking 
black and white paper by 
painting surrounding wood- 
work either vermilion or jade 


B fruit in brilliant 


colors are set 


B against a purple, 
B mulberry, green or 


black background. 
From Charles 
Grimmer & Sons 


this amusing 
paper, which 
comes in many in- 
teresting colorsin 
a dark hallor small 
vestibule. From 
Charles Grimmer 
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ADDING 
BEAU T Y 
and 
COMFORT 
TO BEDS 


A Service Charge of 25¢ on articles 
up to $10 and soc om anything 
over $10 is included in the prices 
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The attractive percale sheets above 

are hemstitched with a band of 

lace insertion. Single bed $9.25: 

double, $11. The pillow slips are 
$5.25 a pair 


All wool while bianket 72" x 90" 

bound in blue, rose, gold or orchid 

silk, $23. Lamb’s wool quilt cov- 

ered in pink, blue, rose, copen- 

hagen, orchid, gold or yellow satin, 
$35.50 >» 


Hand embroidery in an 
old English design deco- 
rates this sheet and pillow 
case of fine percale. Two 
sheets 2x 3 yards each 
and two pillow slips 
2214" x 36" are $53, in- 
cluding monogram 


SET RORY CFS 
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The hemstitched sheets and pil- 
low cases at the left are of fine 
percale. Two sheets measur- 
ing 2 x 3 yards each and two 
pillow cases 22V4" x 36" are 
24.50 including monograms 
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The two rows of hemstitching in 
block design on the colton sheet 
and pillow case above are very 
smart. Sheets 72" x 108", $28 50 
a pair. Qo" x 108" $37.50. Pil- 
low cases $8.25 a pair. Plain 
hemstitched linen sheets, $13 a 
pair. Pillow cases $3.25 a. pair 
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WHAT YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT SOILS 


The Beginning Gardener Must Understand the Nature 
of Soils and the Methods of Improving Them 


OU may know a true sportsman in the 

game of gardening by several inevitable 
signs. He mouths his botanical Latin with- 
out effort. He can mention manures casu- 
ally. He is not afraid of dirt or of hard work. 
But above all you can differentiate him from 
the dilettante by the fact that the first 
thing he inquires about is the nature of the 
soil. 

Upon the nature of the soil depends, in 
the majority of cases, good luck or bad with 
gardening. It is as fundamental to the gar- 
dener as a creed is to a parson, as a knowl- 
edge of rhetoric to a teacher. And, of 
course, as equally fundamental is it to the 
plants themselves, for the soil is not only 
the source of their food, but the medium in- 
to which the gardener and the elements 
place that food and in which the plants find 
anchorage. 

The two great divisions of soils are : 
(1) mineral, (2) peat. 

The former contains, as the name implies, 
a preponderance of mineral matter. Under 
this head come clayey and stony soils. Peat 
soil has a predominance of vegetable matter 
and ranges all the way from a rich forest 
loam to the muck of bogs. These two 
classifications of soils indicate their origin, 
the one coming from decomposed rock and 
the other from an accumulation of decom- 
posed plants and wood fibre. 

Considering soils from the standpoint of 
their chemical composition,—and this is 
quite important—you find three general 
types of soils: (1) lime or calcareous, formed 
from limestone rock and being fairly 
* sweet," to use the gardener's parlance; (2) 
alkaline or peaty soil,—called muck when 
in bogs,—formed principally from decayed 
vegetation, and which is generally “sour”; 
(3) and humus, a mixture of decayed min- 
eral and vegetable matter, mostly the latter. 


third way of classifying soils is accord- 

ing to their structure. You havea stony 
soil or a sandy soil, a sandy loam or a clayey 
loam, all depending on how the various 
physical elements are mixed in them. A soil 
is called sandy when it contains say, 80% 
of sand and 20% of clay; it is sandy loam 
when 20°% to 40% is clay; loam when 40€; 
to 60% of clay is found. These proportions 
can be determined by the simple experiment 
of mixing a handíul of the soil in water and 
then letting it settle; the sand will settle 
first and the clay next. 

While a soil that is almost pure clay may 
contain many of the elements necessary to 
plant growth it may still be unsuitable for a 
garden because of its structure—it cannot be 
successfully worked when wet, and when 
dry it is apt to bake and harden so that 
neither moisture nor air can reach the roots. 
The soil that is almost pure sand is too 
porous to sustain a good growth as most of 
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the plant food leaches away, and, in the 
heat of summer, it does not retain moisture. 
When vegetable matter is generously inter- 
mixed with either of these mineral elements 
we get an ideal garden soil, in which the 
predominating element is loam or humus. 
Humus is the term applied to the average 
condition of top soils, and a good depth of 
humus is desirable in every kind of garden. 
Because it contains so much decayed vege- 
tation, humus makes the soil spongy, there- 
by increasing and keeping constant the 
water-holding and water-supply capacity of 
the soil, and it affords a rich medium in 
which can thrive the bacteria necessary to 
plant welfare. The water-holding capacity 


of humus was vividly proven by some ex- . 


periments made by the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture, which showed that one hun- 
dred pounds of sand will hold twenty-five 
pounds of water; one hundred pounds of 
clay, fifty pounds of water; and one hun- 
dred pounds of humus, one hundred and 
ninety pounds of water. Humus is also a 
dark colored soil, and, being such, absorbs 
heat which stimulates and increases growth. 

Each of these types of soils is capable of 
sustaining some kind of plant life. Even a 
crack in the bare rock furnishes enough 
sustenance for the sedum to flourish, and, 
at the other extreme, is the lush growth of 
the marsh. 


S the ideal garden soil lies somewhere 
between these two extremes, what 
should be expected of this ideal soil? 

It should be porous enough to afford good 
drainage. It should be spongy enough to 
retain moisture. It should contain the three 
chemicals requisite for plant growth—nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. And it 
should be in such a condition as to increase 
the soil bacteria which are a source of plant 
food. 

In order to know how nearly it approaches 
the ideal, or how far away from the ideal it 
is, the gardener should have his soil tested. 

It is a wise custom of people who take a 
place in the country, where the purity 
of the water supply is not guaranteed, to 


While there are no rules in the game 
of gardening, there are some simple 
facts that should be understood. This 
article is the first of a series of four de- 
signed to explain these facts in plain, 
human and readable language. The 
next article. appearing in the February 
number, will cover the necessary prep- 
aration of the soil for making a garden. 
The third, in March, will be on planting 
seeds and handling seedlings, and the 
fourth, in April, on garden equipment 
and management. 


have the local water examined. Any de- 
pendable chemist can do it. In the same 
way you should have your soil examined, 
and the local state Agricultural Station is 
the place to send the samples. These soil 
chemists will suggest both what is needed 
to bring the earth up to a healthy condition 
and what types of plants will thrive in the 
soil you have. If you have a large place and 
quite a variety of soils, send a sample of 
each kind. 

Soil is also tested to see what it will grow. 
It may be that you favor one kind of flower 
or shrub—and then discover that your soil 
will not sustain these in a healthy condition; 
for it is obvious that waterside and bog 
plants cannot be made to thrive on a rocky 
hillside nor can the tall Bearded Iris that 
loves a lime soil and sun be grown in a 
peaty soil and shade such as is favored by 
Azaleas and Rhododendrons. 


F, however, you have no choice in the 

matter of soils and the location of the gar- 
den, you must start to correct the ineffi- 
ciencies of the soil you have. Seed and 
nursery catalogs abound in the phrase 
“sandy loam.” That is the ideal condition 
demanded by the majority of flowers and 
the one for which to work. It is a fifty-fifty 
combination of mineral matter—clay, sand 
and such—and decayed vegetable matter— 
leaf mold and manure. 

How can this idea of sandy loam be 
attained? A sandy soil from which 
all the moisture and nourishment will drain 
away obviously requires something to bind 
its particles together. Clay will serve this 
purpose and even better will leaf mold or 
humus, which promotes aeration and helps 
hold the moisture. If, on the other hand, 
your soil is too clayey, water and air will 
not penetrate it sufficiently, it will not drain 
easily, and it needs to-be opened up. For 
this you add sand, wood ashes and sifted 
coal ashes and leaf mold, the last serving 
not only to retain moisture and to air the 
soil, but to provide adequate drainage as 
well. The sifted coal ashes have practically 
no fertilizing value, their work being to 
make the heavy clay soil porous. 

Where the ground is very stony, there is 
no other way out but to remove as many 
stones as possible—a back-breaking and 
endless task. The stone fences of New 
England bear mute and convincing evidence 
of how the early settlers labored to solve 
this problem of their soil. 

These mechanical changes give the soil a 
good ‘“‘tilth’”—a strange expression, very 
ancient, by which gardeners describe the 
soil as it turns over on the spade or the 
plow’s coulter. 

Turning soil for the first time, you make 
a number of piquant discoveries. You find 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Until lately bungalows have been more proud of their convenience and inexpensiveness 


than of their architecture; but now an artistic race of this house- type has been born, and 
ils development has been swift. To this bungalow one, the Italian farmhouse idea has 
been beautifully adapted 


| 
ENTRANCE 

J i 
mmishuwuI A BUNGALOW IN THE pedent ta iait 
doors and half out. The blank The bedrooms, bath and kitchen 
south wall 5d Ike studio kai bers are tie eke ya contain no 
interestingly tr witha s i waste space; t iving room 
low niche raming a sculptured ITA LI A N M AN N E R serves a double purpose, and the 
figure and wilh two balancing whole house waits upon the 

junipers studio 


Walter Bradnee Kirby, Architect 
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N 
j A fine contrast in cream- 
à colored textures has been 
| obtained in this house 
| at Silvermine, New 
| Canaan, Ct., by the 
5 use above of hand-rived 
|. shingles and below of 
| stucco, both in the same 
i tone. The shutters, 
| likewise, are cream- 
f color, the chimneys of 
| painted brick, and the 
roof of variegated brown 
! shingles. A lean-to 
| arbor shellers a path 
from the dining room 
! lo the servant’s porch 
|| 
| 


Ovnerts Loom 
rs" On 160" 


Ovnery Room 
LP EM 


p 


Particularly in the main 
part of the first floor 
there is not the slightest 
sense of crowding, but 
one of unsparing 
spaciousness—a feeling 
that is helped along, 
perhaps, by the fact 
that the three principal 
rooms are connected so 
closely and openly with 
the hall. A significant 
feature is the plant 
room tucked in beyond 
the porch at the garden 
entrance. The second 
floor is a model of com- 
fortable arrangement 
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Kenneth Clark 

The view from the servants’ wing towards the garden 

front of the house shows a striking difference in 

architectural character between this and the entrance 

front elevation. The latter, properly enough, carries 
more dignity and formality 


A HOUSE IN 
SHINGLE and STUCCO 


Clark & Arms, Architects 
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The entrance doorway has the sort of freshness in its 

design which comes from the use of invention as well 

as convention. Like the hallway beyond, ii has 

a fine quality of wideness and openness. Above 
it hangs a shallow arbor of lattice. 
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The most striking feature 
of this gable is the un- 
usually shar p- pointed bow 
window poised above the 
stone arched doorway. 
The latter leads from the 
library loggia io the 
flagged path which mean- 
ders down into the infor- 
mal garden. The planting 
kere has been most ap- 
propriately carried out 
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The dining room, with its while 
painted paneling and wrought iron 
hardware, occupies the whole lower 
part of the small rear wing, gelling, 
thereby, light from three directions 


While the living room is beamed 
with ads-hewn timbers and the 
primitive touch further empha- 
sized on the side walls, the end 
of the room is paneled in white 


The lintel over the fireplace is 
a great oak limber. It sets the 
character for the room, which 
is carried out by the beamed 
ceiling and old iron equipment 
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This low, rambling, shingled house, designed for Mrs. Hastings Arnold at Smithtown, 

L. I., by Peabody, Wilson & Brown, architects, is essentially a product of the architectural 

tradition of its Long Island locality. The interior, three rooms of which are shown on the 

opposite page, shows the same consistent use of a wisely chosen and skilfully handled 

style. The house melts easily and naturally into its site, and from this viewpoint, at 
least, gives no hint of ils actual size 


The living room, library and alcove l A DESC EN DANT 


have been so arranged that they 


large occasional closels, placed to 
might almost form a single huge of Z Ae utilize to the best advantage the odd- 
room. The service wing has been 


t hich are bound 
designed for space ond convenience LONG ISLAND FARMHOUSE visi pre A ea 


Upstairs one finds a fine array of 
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» MUSICAL 
CABINETS 
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PERIOD DESIGNS 


Cabinets for musical instruments 
are now designed to harmonize with 
various schemes of decoration. 
The Jacobean cabinet at the right 
is quile in keeping with the dignity 
g an English paneled interior. 

ourtesy of the Aeolian Company 


The graceful piece of furniture above 
contains a phonograph. It is of 
walnut and would be effective in either 
an early English or Italian interior. 
Designed by W. & J. Sloane. 
Courtesy of the Acolian Company 


Above is a console type of phonograph 
case in anlique walnut with marquetry 
panels in the doors and the trum pet leg 
turning and stretcher characteristic 
of William and Mary furniture. 

ourlesy of Sohmer & Company 


One may now have a radio 
and a phonograph im the 
same piece of furniture. 
Half of the practical cabinet 
shown in the center is occu- 
pied by a radio outfit, the 
other space contains a vic- 
trola. Courtesy of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company 


In a living room furnished 
with 18th Century English 
pieces, this handsome Chinese 
Chippendale phonograph 
cabinet in walnut would 
prove a happy addition. 
From Barton, Price and 
illson 
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A walnut chaise longue, 
dated 1700-1750. It has 
elaborate carving of shell 
and acanthus leaves wilh 
grotesque litlle animal 
heads. The cabriole legs 
and scroll feet are char- 
acteristic. From the 
Metropolitan Museum of 
Art 
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FURNITURE OF LOUIS 


One of the Most Exquisite Periods in French Fur- 
niture History Lies in this Reign—1r715—1774 


THE X V 


MR. AND MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


ITH Louis XV we touch a period is so evidently Gallic. Artists of distinc- 


dear to experts, for they claim that 
some of the exquisite furniture classified as 
Louis XVI and drawing its inspiration for 
the classical ornament unearthed at Pompei 
was really made in the later Louis XV 
Period. Like much history that has so 
long been accepted that its title is estab- 
lished as valid, we shall follow the period 
of the cabriole leg in France as 
avowedly Louis XV and reserve 
the later straight legged type as wy) 
characteristically Louis XVI. Bie 
This is undoubtedly the most X 
typically French of all the Periods, S 
for the charm, the joyous exuber- 
ance, the delight in the work itselí 


A Louis XV beechwood 
caned arm chair. The ro- 
coco ornament is typical, 
as are the cabriole leg 
and the scrolled foot 


Typical features of Louis 
Quinze—at lop, a lock; in the 
middle row, a keyplate, a 
handle and a keyplate, all of 
leaf design; in the bottom, a 
cabriole table leg on a tapered 
foot and a cabriole chair leg 


tion worked with cabinet-makers in such 
close accord that a fine example of a Louis 
XV cabinet or a chaise lounge is a thing 
to make collectors secretly rave. Being 
Anglo-Saxon if they rave at all it must be 
in secret for the honor of our race of sup- 
pressed emotions. 

The use of the boudoir to receive one’s 
intimate friends and even acquain- 
tances led to the development of 
such distinctive furniture for these 
rooms that a Louis XV boudoir 
has ever since become an estab- 
lished association in the thoughts 
of society. 

(Continued on page 104) 


with leaf foot 


The well-known armchair, 
Bergere, with brocatelle 
upholstery, and carved 
oak frame. The carving 
of acanthus leaves is fine ~ I 
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An Italian maniel in 
an Italian house de- 
signed by Charles 


Platt. 
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WHY ITALIAN 
HOUSES ARE 
ITALIAN 


MATLACK PRICE 


HE title, I must confess, offers an invita- 

tion to be obvious; to say that the 
answer, or the reason, is: Italian houses were 
built by and for Italians, in Italy. But this 
would not serve as an aswer to why we go on 
building things called Italian villas in 
America, or why there are so few that can 
be called Italian with any decent respect for 
the terminology of historic architectural 
styles. 

There is something of a tendency in this 
country to consider architectural styles like 
wall paper patterns. You pick the pattern 
you like. Very few people honestly ask or 
answer the questions if they ask them at 
all : “Does this style mean anything to me? 
Does it mean anything in itself?" 

If we are ever to possess real esthetic 
enlightenment in this country, every expres- 
sion of creative art needs to mean a lot more 
than it does at present. The element of 
design, and of historic style in architecture, 
in furniture, in silverware and in textiles 
should mean definite things to us. 

Looking up again at the title, and thinking 
pari passu with it, I can at the same time jot 
down, without pause for deep cogitation, six 
good reasons why American houses are not, 
and cannot be, Italian, not counting the 
really excellent reason that they are built for 
(and generally by) Americans in America. 


in America designed by 
this and the view of 
n exam ple shown on 
these two cases, 
owed 
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(1) There are relatively few environments 
in this country which are appropriate for the 
Italian villa. Florida, the Southwest, and the 
Pacific Coast are fairly enough right for the 
picture. And all three of these localities, 
incidentally, are going Spanish at present. 
In other localities the stylistic mastery of the 
architect is seldom great enough to transcend 
the inappropriateness of the environment. 
The conflict with local styles and ordinary 
common sense is very seldom justified by the 
intrinsic merit of the anachronistic Italian 
house. Charles A. Platt has done it, and a few 
other architects, but very few in proportion 
to the many who might much better have 
left the style untried. 

(2) There seldom, if ever, exists enough, 
or any, racial affinity in temperament be- 
tween the architecture of Renaissance Italy 
(reflecting as it does a special phase of 
another people) and the American house 
owner of today. Why should we, or the 
owner, or the architect expect it? If the 
owner, attired in tweed knickers, and stand- 
ing on his Italian terrace waiting for his car 
(not even an Isotta) thinks he is a Borgia, or 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, his architect or 
some true friend ought to tell him that he 
isn't, and that he won't ever be happy trying 
to be. 

(3) As a corollary to this, it is so seldom 
as to be negligible that the kind of country 
living we do today in America has even a re- 
mote similarity to the kind of country living 
that created the villas of Renaissance Italy. 

A country house, whatever else it is should 
be an appropriate background for the kind 
of life that is lived in it. No people can be so 
much at home in an English house as the 
English, or in a French house as the French. 

(Continued on page 90) 


Several features of Italian architecture and 
design are found in the south front view of the Vi 


the roof lines, the frescoed wall, the balcony, the 


dows, and the box parterre. From “Villas of 
and Tuscany” 
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The kitchen in the 
Villeta, Villa Palmi- 
eri, has a char- 
acteristic hooded fire- 
place. This is one 
type: another is shown 
opposite in the house 
by Charles A. Plait 


The loggia in the cor- 
tile of the Villeta, 
Villa Palmieri at San 
Domenico, Italy 
From ‘‘Villas of 
Florence and Tus- 
cany,” Courtesy of 


J. B. Lippincott Co. 
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NEW FRUIT 


HE commercial production 

of fruits in America is 
centered in certain well-defined 
areas which have proven best 
adapted to the particular fruit or 
to a particular variety of that 
fruit. Twenty years ago the 
movement of box apples from the 
Pacific Coast States was negli- 
gible, today it is half of the com- 
mercial crop, and the industry is 
built up on a few standard 
varieties which have become 
commercially profitable. The 
Newtown and the Spitzenburg 
are the varieties grown in the 
Hood River Valley, Oregon. Re- 
striction of varieties tends to 
economy in management in grow- 
ing, harvesting, packing and sell- 
ing, because the growing and 
handling of a variety is a problem 
in itself; no two varieties are 
amenable to the same treatment. 
John and Gold Miller, well 
known apple growers in West 
Virginia, are the sons of a man 
who was a born experimenter; 
he planted 150 varieties of apples 
in his orchard, all he could collect, 
and it was the training ground for 
his sons; they observed that two 
varieties possessed commercial 
possibilities, Ben Davis and York 
Imperial, and when they reached 
early manhood they planted these 
two varieties only, in large or- 
chards, and both succeeded where 
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VARIETIES FOR THE GARDEN 


The Amateur Fruit Grower Has Remarkable Opportunities 
To Create and Popularize New Kinds In All Localities 


SAMUEL FRASER 


Fairchild 


A fruiting branch of the Tane-nashi variety of kaki or Japanese 
persimmon. This is an early to mid-season variety in California, 
with light colored flesh and no seeds 


Fujugaki variety of Japanese persimmon as grown 
in Florida. This persimmon has no pucker. 
The yellow Cattley guava, 
grown in Florida, and palat- 
able for eating raw 


The Feijoa or pineapple guava, 
as grown by W ilson Popenol at 
W hiitier, California 


~ 
a d 


their father—from a financial 
standpoint — made a failure. 
Their father was no failure; he 
spent a good part of a lifetime 
solving some of the problems 
which had to be solved in the 
interest of West Virginia horti- 
culture. Some one had to do the 
work and there were no experi- 
ment stations in those days to do 
it. He did the work of the ama- 
teur. The amateur pioneered in 
Oregon for 50 years before Hood 
River went into commercial 
apple growing, and others did 
the same work in Washington 
and California. John Bartram 
did it in Philadelphia a century 
prior and their name is legion to- 
day who are quietly testing out 
and bringing in new plants. 

The strawberry was a wild 
plant until the advent of the Wil- 
son about 1850, prior to that date 
almost all the strawberries were 
gathered wild and were on the 
market but a few days; now the 
strawberry is on the market every 
day of the year from some place 
and the work of the pioneer is 
done but the development of high 
quality varieties for local condi- 
tions is just begun. 

The commercial grower ships 
his strawberries an average of 
1,000 miles, thefirstrequirementis 
that they shall ship; flavor is sec- 

(Continued on page 108) 
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One of the Most Ancient of Building Materials Is Coming Again 
Into Its Own as Its Beauty Is Recognized and Its Character Understood 


HE house built of concrete has perma- 
nence. By the nature of its construc- 
tion it is insured against the evils of the 
elements; in fact, it is a veritable insurance 
policy, freeing your mind from the conse- 
quences of all hazards. If its first cost is a 
bit more than that of frame construction, 
then, for the reasons above, it is cheaper in 
theend. Like the women of Rubens it can 
be beautiful as well as substantial. Perhaps 
it may sound idyllic to add this, but it is 
both cool in summer and warm in winter. 
Like brick, stone, or any building 
material, concrete has its own definite 
personality. This personality is formed by 
the way in which it is made. It is either 
poured into a mold which is actually the 
shell of the building, the mold being 
removed when the concrete has hardened, 
or it is cast ia large blocks and slabs which 
are handled very much in the manner of 
stone masonry. 

Whether it is used in the former, or mono- 
lithic method, or in the small-unit system, 
there is certainly nothing in the nature of 
the material to make it look like brick or 
wood or natural stone. However, there is 
something in the nature of the material to 
make it beautiful as concrete—in form, 
color and texture. Therefore, when it is 
used to imitate these other materials it 
loses not only its dignity and independence 
as a material with a quality all its own, but 
sacrifices its own peculiar loveliness. 

Now as to concrete's practical side. 
First, it is a mixture of Portland cement 
broken stone or gravel, and sand. For dif- 
ferent purposes the quantities of the 
ingredients are varied. 

Portland cement is the finest quality 
cement and was first made in England in 
1824. It is a calcination, or roasting, of a 
mixture of stone—the main ingredients of 
which are silica and lime— into clinker, 
and the clinker, to which gypsum is added, 
then pulverized into what is known as 
Portland cement. This was first called 
Portland cement because it looked like 
limestone quarried in Portland Isle, Dor- 
setshire; so even though it was not Port- 
land, Maine, from which it took its name it 
has assumed the main position in cement all 
over the building world. 


THER cements are more variable and 
less dependable. Even the Puzzo- 

lean cement which lasted 200 years in Ro- 
man construction work is not as enduring 
as Portland cement, properly used—but 
this of course is true of any good material 
The cement comes in bags and is mixed 
with water, sand and gravel, and takes its 
initial set in about one hour—its final set in 
10 hours. It is, however, in a solid mass 
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when it has taken its initial set. It reaches 
its maximum strength in about 15 years—so 
really the older it gets the better—yet at 
the beginning it is the strongest of building 
materials. 

Now the concrete—which is to a great 
extent cement—is strong because of the 
affection between the cement and the par- 
ticles of sand and stone—it’s like the 
strength of the family tie. The mixture, as 
in families, must be watched—for if too 
much water is mixed with it it weakens 
appreciably. Therefore, it is important that 
your concrete man be a good mixer. 

Concrete has great tensile strength as 
well as compressive strength — but when 
it is reinforced with steel it becomes 
the very bulwark of our national building 
materials. Where the span or stretch over 
a space is excessively lon, as in floors and 
roofs, reinforced concrete must be used. 

To begin at the beginning and work up— 
logically enough—the cellar is the first 
thing that comes to our mind. Properly 
fostered and constructed the concrete cellar 
will save the householder a deal of trouble. 


HE first “best thing" about the con- 

crete cellar is that it saves the house 
and inhabitants from cellar-damp. Not so 
swiftly ominous as fire-damp in mines, but 
provoking perilous results when it is 
allowed to persist month after month, year 
after year. In many homes, colds and sore 
throats and rheumatism are the concomi- 
tants of the permanently damp cellar. Fur- 
thermore—if you have a laundry in a damp 
cellar—the health of the laundress is imper- 
iled, and mold on your clothes is not as 
desirable as on cheese. 

The jam closet, comfortable in the cellar 
of concrete, is anything but easy in a cellar 
attackable by dampness. And the coal 
kept dry will burn better and with higher 
fervor. 

In some cellars of concrete, where there 
is an oil burning furnace or a furnace of 
becoming design and clean, the playroom 
is situated, and often the billiard table. In 
these cases rugs on the floor, safe from 
dampness, make an extra room possible 
where gaming and romping can be done 
with impunity. 

The householder, in using concrete can go 
to the best contractor, one who knows his 
material and the problems underlying its 
mixture—for various mixtures meet varying 
purposes; or purchase the cement and other 
material and hire workmen who know the 
job of mixing, placing and finishing. 

We are now living in a house where the 
floors are of concrete nicely curved where 
the floor and wall join. The rugs on the 
floor take from these floors any and all 


feelings of coldness which might suggest 
themselves in speaking of this. The rooms 
are delightfully comfortable—and oh, the 
feeling of cleanliness! Another desirable 
thing is that you never hear anyone next 
door and your conversation and parties are 
truly private possessions. For all these 
reasons we think all apartments should use 
concrete for walls, and floors. 


OMETIMES, due to faulty construc- 
tion or carelessness, settling and other 
maladies cause more or less serious trouble. 
Sometimes the basement springs a leak 
owing to cracks in the floor or imperfect 
wall joints. This can be cured by filling in 
with concrete according to directions which 
youcan get from the concrete manufacturers; 
or you can give it to your builder to fix. 
Rats, vermin, and dust are kept out of 
ceHars when concrete is used. Walls of 
concrete masonry shut out moisture and by 
arresting the passing of heat and cold they 
keep the temperature evener, and in this 
way help to lower the fuel bills. 

You can get concrete sills and doorsteps 
ready-made like a coat. These can be 
painted and easily replaced when worn, are - 
easily cleaned, and never splinter or rot. 
But you must be very careful to buy con- 
crete paint. Paint for concrete is especially 
made, so don't fool with makeshifts. The 
sills are made with “drips” which let the 
water off the sills without staining the walls. 

There can be, too, a very nice unity of the 
establishment when the concrete of the 
house is repeated in the walls of the garden, 
the paths, and the pottery in the garden. 

In the modern concrete house construc- 
tion you not only have all the conveniences 
of heat, water and light, but you can have 
them in abundance, and in the least waste- 
ful way. For as we have said elsewhere in 
this article that this sort of house is warm in 
winter and cool in summer, you can readily 
see that you will neither waste nor want not 
of your heating, lighting or cooling machin- 
ery. You will conserve it all, you will get 
all the benefits without waste. 

We do not mean to cry down other forms 
of house construction but we do want you 
to feel through these words of ours that 
concrete houses need be neither forbidding, 
nor cell-like, but they are charming, invit- 
ing, and lend themselves to any treatment 
you plan. 

To return to the appearance of concrete, 
it may be argued that it is apt to have a 
cold and forbidding aspect. No judgment 
could be more thoughtless, for it is as sus- 
ceptible to coloring as stucco, wherein 
the color is part of the mixture, and offers 
as good a surface for paint as brick and as 
good a surface for whitewash as ledgestone, 
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DECORATIVE HARDWARE 
FOR THE HOUSE 


All the articles on these two pages may be purchased 
through the House & Garden Shopping Service, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City if not obtainable in the local 
shops. A service charge of 25c on articles up to $10 and 
50c on anything over $10 is included in the prices 
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Frequently one acquires an old piece of furniture 
with the hardware missing. Above are some 
excellent reproductions of drawer pulls in 
antique finished brass that can be used on either 
reproductions or antiques. Beginning at the 
top and then reading from lefl to right—Queen 


The hardware has much to do with the attractive appearance of Anne handle 4" wide, 74c; Jacobean pull, 234” 
a front door. Above is a heavy brass knocker in a graceful shell long, 55c; an oval mount suitable for ee Hep- 
design, 8” high, $6.25. Brass wall lantern wired for electricity plewhiie or Sheraton furniture, 214" wide, 80c; 
and fitted with antique marine glass, 14" high, $27.50. Brass Jacobean, 2" long, 55c, and an oval mount with 
mail box, 12" long with space underneath for news papers, $15.50 a classic engraved design, 214" wide, 6oc 


This sturdy Colonial box 
lock and knob is heavy 
brass in antique finish, 
74x 4W,$25.50. Ina 

ler size, 442" x 356", 


it is $22.50 
The large coat hook above is A better view of the knocker 
St. George and the dragon in sketched on the door above. The 
antique finished brass 514" shell design at top and bottom 
high, $1.50. Small brass hook is both unusual and effective. 
2" high, 60c 8" high, $6.25 


(Right) Brass drawer pulls, reproductions of authentic English designs. Left to 
right starting with the top row— Elaborate drop handle $1.25 each, Loop, $1.75 a 
pair. Round drop with pierced plate, $1.50 each. Secondrow. Engraved knob, $1.10. 
Large knob with engraved design and ring handle, $1.75. Small knob, $1.10. 
Third row. Loop drop, $1.25. Oval handle, $1.50 pair. Small drop, $1.15 each 
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A decorative chimney iron is a picturesque note 


of contrast against 


rough stone, brick or stucco. 


The graceful S above measures 30” long. It may 
be purchased for $10.25 
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Above. Effective hardware for cupboard doors consists ofa 


wrought iron hinge 14" long, 
$2.65 a pair. H L hinge, 


$5.75a pair. H hinge 334"high, 
4' x 4M", $2.75 a. pair and 


a throwover latch with a brass knob 34" high, $2.50 


Above. Shutter hardware of 
hand forged iron in rust 
proof black. The hinge plates 
on the left shutter are made 
to fit the blind. $6.25 pair. 
The L hinges on the right are 
$4.25 a pair. Sliding bolt 6” 
‘to 8" long, $3.75. Ring han- 
dle $1 each. S shutter hold- 
back on left blind, 8” long, 
$2.25 a pair. Another type 
on right shutter, $2.10 a 
pair. Bollom row, reading 
from left to right. Reproduc- 
tion of first holdback used in 
Virginia, $9.25 a pair. 
S holdback 634" high, $3.15 
a pair. Three loop fasteners 
$2.25 a pair. 2.55 a pair. 
$2.25 a pair. Decorative S 
$4.25 a pair 
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The hardware has much to do with the attractive 
appearance of this doorway. The thumb latch 
set alone is $30.50. linge plales $7.75 a pair. 
The knocker is $15.50 and the lantern, $25.50. 
Foot scraper, $9.25. All pieces in hand forged 
tron 


Excellent reproductions of the hardware found in old 

houses in New England and the South are now available. 

A beautifully made door set is shown at the left. This 

consists of L hinges, a thumb latch, lock with which one 

may insert a Yale lock if desired, and a sturdy ring 

shaped knocker. This is of hand forged iron finished in 
rust proof black. $30.50 the set 
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The GARDENER'S CALENDAR for JANUARY 
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WiNTHROP H, THURLOW 


Mr. Thurlow, in 
addition to being 
president of ihe 
Peony Society, is a 
prominent Massa- 
chuselts nurseryman 


Showing the pictures of five flower society presidents 
gives us another chance to mention the profit and 
pleasure which come with membership in one or 
more of these organizations, It is only natural to 
suppose that if a flower has behind it an enthusias- 
tic body of supporters, it will become more widely 


known, undergo improvements, and develop new 
varieties—all of which are bound to benefit the 
amateur in ways both practical and pleasant. And 
there are other flower societies than those represented 
here There are ones for the Sweet Pea, the Chrys- 
anthemum, the Carnation, Ferns and Orchids 


Dr. E. M. Murs 


Dr. Mills has just lately re- 
ceived the presidency of the 
American Rose Society, an 
organizalion which is growing al 
a tremendous rate of speed 


rm 
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Dr. E. F. BENNETT 


The president of the 
American Gladiolus 
Society is the head of 
his town’s (St. Thom- 
as, Oni.) large and 
famous flower society 
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oosen the silken cords. of 
> SALMAGUNDI 


The metal box is alluring—the name piques one’s curiosity 
— the silken cord is enticing — and the chocolates! The 
chocolates were made, not to be described, but to be tasted. 

Suffice it to say the assortment is unique and the quality 
is Whitman’s. 

As a gift, SALMAGUNDI is more than mere candy. It is 
a loving thought in lovely form. 

SALMAGUNDI is a worthy mate to THE SAMPLER, 
PLEASURE ISLAND, A FUSSY PACKAGE, NUTS CHOC- 
OLATE COVERED and all the Quality Group that have 


made the name and fame of 


Write for a copy 
of this new booklet, 
with illustrations in 
color showing can- 
dies of many kinds. 


Sold at all those selected stores 
that act as agents for Whitman's. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U.S.A. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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PATRICIAN SuITE—No. A-100 A new and exclusive Randall Gold Band Reed Suite 


Che Cogue of lighter, more graceful furni- 
ture is here. The fine modern feeling for spacious- 
ness is realized. A new and delightful American 
period in furniture has been established. 


New standards of beauty, comfort and cheer, as 
well as economy, have been achieved in Randall 
Gold Band Reed and Fibre Furniture for every 
room in the home. With an infinite number of 
designs, covering, and color selections, there is a 
Randall Suite, Davenport Bed or individual piece 
to suit every taste as well as to harmonize with 
every decorative scheme or architectural style, 
even the pure colonial. 


For city and country clubs, for rest rooms, recre- 
ation rooms, and professional or business recep- 
tion rooms, it strikes a note of charming grace 
hitherto unattainable. Realize the fascinating pos- 
sibilities of Randall Gold Band Furniture at the 
better stores, or write for the book, "The New 
American Period in Furniture.” 


A. L. RANDALL COMPANY - Chicago, Illinois 
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Ambassador Fibre Davenport Bed 
One of many Gold Band styles 


CFurnish with 


RANDALL eedéFibre 


Furniture (8). 


Copyright, 1923, by A. L. Randall Compans 


| Google 


THE ONLY FURNITURE 
TRADE-MARKED WITH THE 
GOLD BAND OF QUALITY 


Here an interesi- 
ing experiment has 
been made in com- 
bining rock-faced 
Stone with an un- 
usual treatment of 
molded brick. L. 
K. Mallinkrodt, 
Guilford, Md., 
owner: E. L. 
Palmer, architect 
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(Continued from page 47) 


suitable for good stone-masonry. Stone- 
work of round cobble stones belongs to 
no style of architecture and should 
belong to no practice of building. 

The stucco house is not such a simple 
one to generalize on, because there are 
several kinds. 

The house of wood frame, with stucco 
applied on wire lath should be regarded 
in terms of materials but little differ- 
ently from the all wood house. It can 
conceivably have a roof of light slate or 
tile, though these seem a little out of 
character with the actual construction. 
And, as in the case of incidental iron 
work on such a house, there is a little 
sense of unfitness and pretension. 

The house of stucco on hollow 
building-tile, however, or of stucco on 
stone is a quite different kind of house. 
Its roof properly should be of slate or 
tile, and its exterior door trim and win- 
dow sills may wel! be of brick. 

Wood, of course, may be used for the 
exterior trim of this type of stucco 
house, but it should be woodwork of a 
rather vigorous, or even rugged charac- 
ter. 

For window sills in the substantial 
type of stucco, English architects have 
effectively used flat floor tiles, the fam- 
miliar square, red variety, laid three 
deep, exposing the edges in wide mortar 
joints. A Baltimore architect made an 
interesting and unusual departure in 
using roughly shaped ledge stone to 
emphasize the door-head, these set with 
brick. Some of the bricks were hand- 
carved to effect a rough moulding, and 
horizontal courses of brick ends were 
projected from the face of the stucco to 
create lines of shadow on the wall. 
Bas-relief casts in cement, as well as 
rough Moravian tiles can also be used 
for incidental detail in masonry stuc- 
coed walls. 

Certainly brick is a characterful, as 
well as a suitable, exterior trim for the 
substantial stucco house, and so, too is 
ledge stone, as may be seen in several 
of the illustrations. Architectural im- 
agination and skillful technique can 
utilize both brick and ledge stone for 
trim, and the addition of incidental 
iron work assures a house of unusual 


interest. Leaded windows, too, ma: 
be used, though they are not essential, 

The usual brick house allows of a 
little less latitude, especially if it is of a 
formal type—Tudor or Georgian. Cut 
stone is the trim dictated for the formal 
brick house, and slate or shingle tile for 
the roof, or copper shingles. If it be a 
Tudor brick house, of course leaded 
windows are the thing; but this article 
is attempting to avoid the formal 
“periods”. 

The informal brick house allows of 
much greater latitude in materials and 
technique. It might, for instance, be a 
house of rough, clinker bricks, laid to 
express texture. Here the exterior trim 
could be of comparatively roughly hewn 
stone, of ruggedly worked timber, or, 
for window sills, red quarry tiles, as used 
by the English country house architects. 

One New York architect has achieved 
some highly interesting effects by com- 
bining bas-relief panels and other details 
of cast cement with rough brickwork. 

Add to such possible embellishments 
the use of incidental iron-work, in grilles 
and railings, and the informal brick 
house seems to offer as many possibili- 
ties for real individuality as any type 
of house there is. 

Stucco may compete for predomi- 
nance on a brick house, or brick may 
compete for predominance on a stucco 
house. They are materials that get on 
exceptionally well with each other. 

With the informal stone house there 
are few rules—no rules at all, really, 
but a general necessity for exercising a 
sense of fitness. The formal house of 
stone is, of course, nothing but rules, 
because it is a thing of one or another or 
several period styles, and not to be 
trifled with. 

The roof of the informal stone house 
may be of slate or of shingle tile, of 
roughness in scale with the architec- 
tural technique of the house, and the 
trim may be (and can very effectively 
be) of brick, or it may be ruggedly 
wrought timber. Incidental iron work 
will add much in the way of interest 
and leaded windows are entirely in 
character. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Beautiful as is this V-63, Two-Passenger 
Coupe, its true greatness lies in more 
vital qualities—in the smoothness and 
quietness of its harmonized and balanced 
V-Type, 90° eight-cylinder engine; in its 
riding comfort; in the safety of Cadillac 
Four Wheel Brakes. 


These qualities can be gauged by no former - 


standards; they are unique and can be ap- 
preciated only by actually riding in the car. 


Take this ride, in the Two-Passenger 
Coupe or in any of the new V-63 models, 
and learn the full significance of Cadillac's 


invitation to you to expect great things. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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WAX Your Floors 


and they'll be beautiful 
— easy to take care of 
— will not heel print 
-won't be slippery 


Wax is by far the most economical finish for floors—a 1 lb. 
can of Johnson's Polishing Wax (85c) being sufficient for a 
floor 14' x 17’—one coat. Expensive refinishing is unnecessary 
for walked-on places can easily be re-waxed. 


JOHNSON'S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson's Polishing Wax imparts a hard, dry, velvety finish which is 
impervious to water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. It 
cleans, polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation, 

Johnson’s Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It covers up surface 
mars and prevents checking—Removes the bloom and takes all drudgery 
from dusting—Forms a thin, protecting finish coat. Johnson’s Wax adds 
years to the life and beauty of varnish. Easy to apply and polish. 
Your Linoleum will last longer—look better and clean easier if polished 
occasionally with Johnson’s Paste or Liquid Wax. 


The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum 
use a Johnson Weighted 
Polishing Brush. It spreads 
the wax evenly—polishes 
the wax easily—and is an 
ideal floor duster. Price $3.50 
(West of Rockies—$4.00). 
Dealers are authorized to give 
a quart bottle of Johnson’s 
Kleen Floor FREE with 


each brush they sell. 


Building? 


If so—you should have our 
Book on Wood Finishing and 
Home Beautifying. It tells 
just what materials to use and 
how to apply them. Includes 
color card—gives covering 
capacities, etc. Our Individ- 
ual Advice Department will 
give expert advice on interior 
wood finishing—without cost 
or obligation. 
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FREE—Book on Home Beautifying 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying at any store displaying the 
sign shown at right. Or, fill out and mail this 
coupon, enclosing 10c to cover mailing cost. 


BeseceGeecuessessusscuses 


ADDRESS Se —— 

ARTISTIC 

Meee) CITY ANDSTATE...............eesss WOOD, 
aKa 

Mail to FINISHE 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H.G.1, RACINE, WIS, 
“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
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(Continued from page 86) 


In the realm of informal materials a 
happy sense of latitude should be felt, 
a happy absence of arbitrary rules. The 
origins of the conjoined uses of different 
building materials came not from arbi- 
trary rules, but from the availability of 
certain materials locally, and from the 
natural ingenuity and instincts of un- 
taught artisanship. 

There are not a few building materials 
which have yet to find greater use, or 
new application. The structural use of 
rough slate, for instance, as a material 
for walls, is very new—and also very 
old, if we look back at the old world. 
Cast cement, used decoratively in con- 
junction with stucco, brick and stone 
is relatively seldom met with, though, 
it is very effective, and not difficult to 
handle. 

The greatest of all opportunities for 
the use of varied materials, of course, 
is found in the true half-timber house. 
Here may be conjoined rugged wood, 
structurally used, semi-rough stone, 
informal brick-work and textured stuc- 
co. The range of color here is as in- 
teresting as the range of natural tex- 
tures, and it is doubtful if any other 
combination of materials can effect a 
house which more entirely expresses the 
spirit, of buildings, or the meaning of 
true artifice in building. 

The visible mark of the tool and the 
visible evidence of the hand of the arti- 
san give to this type of house a peculiar 
quality of strength and reality. 

It is the opposite type from the'formai 
Georgian house, or the formal French 


chateau—írom every artificial expres- 
sion of architecture, and is not to be 
compared with them. The formal 
house, employing in its design formal 
traditions and in its construction formal 
materials, fulfills its own orbit of neces- 
sary requirements. 

So, too, does the informal house, 
designed after informal traditions, and 
built of informal materials. 

The house that is an architectural 
calamity is the result of a thoughtless 
use of one material in a manner that 
belongs to another. Consistency is as 
important in architecture as it is in any 
other human affair. 

In place of some of the random and 
generally misleading "'don'ts" which 
prospective builders too often get from 
their friends, we would like to append 
a few don'ts which will make the gen- 
eral advice in this article more specific: 

Don't use formal, white-pointed 
“Colonial” columns (often erroneously 
called "'pillars") with cobble-stone 
masonry. 

co use cobvit-stcne masonry at 
all. 
Don’t add a brick or concrete perch 
to a frame house. 

Don’t use a formal front door, with 
bevel plate glass, on an informal bunga- 
ow. 

Don’t put informal, wrought-iron 
hardware on a formal door. 

Don’t use rock-faced cement blocks. 

Don’t use smooth bricks, of uniform 
color, with rough-wrought wood-work, 
or with ledge stone, 


FACTORS ;; HEATING she HOUSE 


(Continued from page 64) 


Five—Humidity. 

The human body loses heat in 
three ways—by conduction, by radia- 
tion and by evaporation, and it is the 
combination of these three continuously 
working together that strives to bring to 
the body what we term “Comfort.” 

The rate of loss in the case of con- 
duction depends entirely upon the na- 
ture of the material in direct contact 
with the skin of our bodies. If this ma- 
terial is a good conductor of heat and 
has a high capacity for absorbing heat, 
then the rate of loss will be high. A 
good example of this is a floor made of 
stone, such as concrete, terrazzo, tile, 
etc. This floor may be at exactly the 
same temperature as the room, say 72° 
F., but stil if we put our bare feet on it, 
we say it is cold. The facts of the case 
aret hat itis not the floor that is cold, 
but the skin on the soles of our feet. 
The stone floor is conducting the body 
heat away from the skin faster than the 
body can supply it. 

The rate of heat loss in the case of 
radiation depends entirely upon the 
temperature difference between the sur- 
rounding air and the body. The higher 
the surrounding air gets in temperature, 
the less the rate of heat loss from the 
body by radiation. 

The rate of heat loss by evaporation is 
the most important of the three and is 
dependent upon various factors. An 
increase in the temperature of the sur- 
rounding air blanket, an increase in the 
movement of the surrounding air or an 
increase in the degree of skin moistness 
on the body all act to create a loss of 
heat from the body. 

During the summer months we wear 
more or less porous, loosely woven 
clothes Why? Because we have learned 
that, dressing in this fashion, brings us 


greater bodily comfort. As the sur- 
rounding air temperature rises, the body 
will start to perspire at a greater rate, 
thereby creating a greater moisture con- 
tent on the skin surface. The surround- 
ing air blanket passes through the 
clothes and evaporates part of this 
moisture. The process of evaporation 
requires heat and this heat is drawn in 
part from the skin surface of the body, 
thereby creating the effect of cooling. 
If the surrounding air blanket is already 
carrying a large amount of moisture 
(i.e., the relative humidity is high) then 
the amount of moisture that the air can 
evaporate and carry off is diminished 
and we complain of the heat. 

Artificially heat the air in a room by 
some direct means, such as a furnace, 
direct radiation, etc., making no effort 
to add any moisture, and what is the 
result? The air in being heated has 
expanded in volume and the initial 
moisture content has had to redistribute 
itself through this expanded volume, 
resulting in a decrease 1n the amount of 
moisture in each cubic foot of air, i.e., 
decrease in the relative humidity. This 
heated air, with its low relative moisture 
content, immediately starts to absorb 
moisture from everything it touches, 
with resulting detriment to furniture, 

lants, etc., and also possibly to your 
ily comfort. 

It is a well established fact that a 
room temperture of 65? F., with a rela - 
tive humidity of about 60%, gives com- 
fort, whereas if the percentage of 
relative humidity should start to drop, 
the room temperature remaining the 
same, the occupant would start to feel 
the cold in direct proportion to the drop, 
In other words, the dryer the air at the 
higher temperatures, the greater the 

(Continued on page 92) 
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The DUO-ART in the STEINWAY 


1924 


The Duo-Art gives more than any other musical instrument ever made. “Everything in music played by the best interpreters” 


HE Steinway Piano is today, and has been for 

more than half a century, the greatest piano in 

the world. In this country and abroad its leader- 
ship is unquestioned. 

Combined with the Duo-Art, this superb in- 

strument will bring into your home the master- 


pieces of music interpreted by the world's greatest 
pianists. 

Through the medium of the Steinway Duo-Art 
you can hear the playing of the world’s greatest 
artists reproduced upon the same piano which the 
majority of them play in private and in public. 


Authorized Medium of the Great Pianists 


Imagine, if you can, your piano ringing with the marvelous 
touch of the great Paderewski! Think of the fingers of the 
world’s piano masters stealing over the keys—pouring forth 
the genius and art that only they possess! The greatest 
pianists of the world—Paderewski, Hofmann, de Pachmann; 
Bauer, Cortot, Friedman, Gabrilowitsch, Grainger, Ganz, 
Borovsky, and scores of others have made Duo-Art Record Rolls 


which are available for anyone who owns a Duo-Art Piano. 

Moreover, though some of these artists have previously 
recorded for other reproducing pianos, they now make Duo-Art 
records exclusively. ‘The Duo-Art is the instrument of their 
maturer choice — the instrument which they feel will best 
perpetuate their art for the benefit of music lovers of the 
future. 


The DUO ART is obtainable in The STEINW AY, STECK, WHEELOCK, 
STROUD, AEOLIAN and famous WEBER PIANOS— Grand and Upright 


Foot-Operated. from $695 Grands from $1850 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the Aeolian-Vocalion— The Phonograph Supreme 
LONDON PARIS MADRID 


Electric from $995 


NEW YORK SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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Karpen Furniture Illustrated: BH-9390 Cabinet and BH-6264 Arm Chair 
Reproductions of Imported XVII Century Pieces, in Walnut 


The Introduction 


to a Home 


The hall illustrated above suggests all the 
formality of the seventeenth century 
Baronial Palace from which the furniture 
has been so minutely reproduced. The style 
and balance of pieces give the impression 
of a correct introduction to all who enter. 


Karpen furniture makes many happy ar- 
rangements easy of achievement. It is well 
suited to express individual decorative 
treatments, since each piece is built as a 
fine example of well-considered artistry and 


skillful workmanship. 


_ Our book, “Better Homes,” shows you how 
the interior of your own home may be 
made to respond to the more interesting 
phases of modern decoration. This book 
contains diagrams, sketches, photographs 
and descriptions of color schemes, and it is 
an exceedingly helpful treatise for those 
who would furnish their homes with indi 
viduality and good taste. It will be mailed 


upon request. Department L1. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


37th and Broadway 
NEW YORK 


801-811 So. Wabash Ave. 
CHICAGO 


Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber, 
Reed and Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 
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The entrance court of Villa Ruspoli at Florence. The walls are painted 
buff and the shutters light green. Note the paved walk against the walls, 
a characteristic feature 


ITALIAN HOUSES 


(Continued from Page 79) 


About Philadelphia there is a close 
enough approximation to English country 
life to make houses in the English mnaner 
there quite suitable and rational. 

We are insistent enough, both vocally 
and through the printed word, on our 
identity as Americans, yet we seem to 
find nothing incongruous with this 
attitude in trying to be English or French 
or Italian or Spanish in our architecture. 
By which I do not mean to voice the 
familiar but inevitably futile “Plea for a 
National Style.” If there is ever to be 
such a thing, it will evolve of itself, and 
meanwhile we should turn our best 
abilities to adapting, in terms of our own 
life and our own times, certain existing 
architectural expressions in country house 
design. This is a very different aim from 
the aim to produce an authentic model of 
a foreign style. The model cannot be 
really authentic, and the effort to create 
it is fraught with insincerity and com- 
promise, whether conscious or un- 
conscious. 

(4) The model Italian house, for 
instance, cannot be authentic because 
there are too many modern requirements 
which must force the hand of the architect 
into a network of compromises. Sleeping 
porches and plate glass windows and 
various other things destroy the illusion. 
In the days of the Renaissance in Italy 
the Massimi, and the other best families, 
would no doubt have had gorgeous 
Baroque automobiles, and at least a five- 
car garage for each villa. And they would 
have had bathrooms which would far 
transcend ours in magnificence and luxury 
—if these innovations had existed then. 

An inescapable limitation lies in the 
fact that we do not know just what sort of 
villas the Renaissance Italians would be 
building if they lived on Lake Drive, for 
instance, today. And we only think we 
know what sort of villas we would have 
built if we had lived in an Italian suburb 
in the 14th Century. 

Our surmises, in either case, are all too 
likely wrong, and consequently most of 
our Italian villas of today are unconvinc- 
ing. The racial background is so distant in 
years and miles that we do not see it and 
cannot properly understand it. So most 
of our villas inevitably miss being really 
Italian and do not stand a chance of being 
really American. In our interiors, 
especially, how far do we seriously mean 
to go towards surrounding ourselves with 
motion picture sets? 

(5) It can fairly be said, moreover, and 
without intent of carping at the archi- 
tectural profession, that the Italian 
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Renaissance style is seldom fundament- 
ally understood. For all its seeming meth- 
od and scholarly aspect, it is a tricky 


* style, and one full of improvisations as it 


was practiced by its originators. Its v 
appearance of reasoned planning is 
deceptive, because the Renaissance archi- 
tects, besides being men of vision who 
could put things on paper, were even more 
men who did things with their hands, and 
who were so volatile that they often took 
a thing which was started and made 
something else out of it. 

Italian Renaissance architecture is a 
style of detail, a style which depends upon 
a thousand subtleties of proportion and 
contour and modelling. It is not a style 
that can be put on paper and turned over 
to a contractor. It is more than a careless 
combination of plain plaster walls, tile 
roofs, a bit of iron work here and there— 
or anywhere—and two Strozzi lanterns 
(wired for electricity) stuck at each side 
of the door. It is a great deal more thaa 
this, and yet the essence of it cannot 
plainly be put in words or shown in a 
picture. 

(6 and lastly) Any present-day render- 
ing of the architecture of Renaissance 
Italy is foredoomed to failure unless the 
architect and client understand Human- 
ism, and not only that, but the Human- 
ism of another race and another age, 
They should read and re-read Pater and 
Symonds, the De Cameron, Benvenuto, 
and other contemporary Italian litera- 
ture, or, even if they read none of these, 
unfailingly to read Geoffrey Scott on 
“The Architecture of Humanism.” Most 
people, after reading this book, would 
think so well of Italian Renaissance 
architecture that they would decide to 
let it alone. 

In Geoffrey Scott you get, for instance, 
such things as this: “Fra Giocondo, 
Alberti, Palladio, Serlio, and many 
others, not only built but wrote. But the 
style they built in was too alive to admit 
of analysis, too popular to requier 
defence. . . They had no need of theory. 
for they addressed themselves to taste." 
This really says something, and it affords 
a real clue to how we should view the 
present day manifestations of Renaissance 
Italian architecture in this country today. 

How much taste enters into the average 
“Ttalian Villa” built in this country to- 
day? And taste, too, may mean archi- 
tectural taste in the actual rendering of 
the style, and relative taste in electing to 
build an Italian house at all. 

Italian houses are Italian because of 

(Continued on Page 92) 
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Why Owners are Enthusiastic 


The announcement of the Packard 
Straight-Eight was followed by a buyer 
demand greatly exceeding production. 


It became necessary almost immediately 
for Packard dealers to set delivery dates 
three and four months after orders. 


Only now has Packard been able to 
build the Straight-Eight in sufficient 
quantity to meet demand. 


The great public success of the Straight- 
Eight was no surprise— 


Because this type was Packard's selec- 
tion for its high-powered car, after 24 
years of fine car engineering, and after 
building and testing all known types 
of multi-cylinder motors; 


Because Packard's reputation for build- 
ing only the best assured its instant and 
enthusiastic reception. 

Now, however, Straight-Eight drivers 
know from experience that this new 


Packard surpasses all other cars, both 
domestic and foreign. 


This endorsement of the Straight-Eight 
exceedsany claim Packard hasever made. 


Owners tell us the Packard Straight- 


Study These Reasons for 
Straight-Eight Success 


Exclusive Packard Fuelizer which 
speeds up acceleration, shortens the 
warming-up period, reduces carboni- 
zation of spark plugs and valves, con- 
tributes to fuel economy and lessens 
crankcase dilution; heavy crankshaft 


withnine bearings, insuring maximum 
motor rigidity and durability; new de- 
sign of steering gear which reduces 
friction to the minimum and auto- 
matically straightens the car out of a 
turn; three-fold lighting system; ex- 


treme depth of frame which gives un- 
usual rigidity, tends to prevent squeaks 
and rattles and preserves alignment of 
doors and windows; beauty of finishand 
upholstery; completenessof equipment. 


Eight gives more in performance than 
any other car, and in addition— 


“Unequalled smoothness of power flow; 


“Ability in acceleration which no other 
type of multi-cylinder car can equal; 


“Accessibility of parts which readily 
explains why Packard no longer builds 
V-type motors; 


“Simplicity which no comparable car 
can claim; 
“The easiest control of any car on 
the road.” 


Exclusive Packard four-wheel brakes 
contain no more parts than ordinary 
two-wheel brakes. They operate with 
exceptional ease and efficiency. 


You will, of course, want to ride in 
and drive the Straight-Eight. 


A demonstration will immediately 
show you why this new Packard is 


so successful. 


PACKARD > 
STRAIGHT-EIGHT 


Go gle 
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l BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


KIRMAN REPRODUCTION 


Tue selection of rugs for your home 

“is a matter for thoughtful consideration; 
beauty of design and coloring there must 
be; character and individuality enough 
todistinguish your own particularchoice 
from your neighbor's [Bengal rugs, more 
than any other, possess this note of in- 
dividuality] and finally, the assurance 
that your good taste is justified by supe- 
rior wearing quality. 


Bengal-Oriental Rugs 


woven of imported Oriental yarns; 
all in one piece—seamless; 
with belonging [not sewed on] fringes; 
a thick, deep, soft pile— 
an uncommonly good rug. 
The best shops display Bengal-Oriental rugs 
Ask your dealer for them 


Look for this label on the back of every rug. 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUG | © 
JAMES M. SHOEMAKER EO. N.Y. 


* BACKGROUNDS OF ORIENTAL BEAUTY” 
By ALICE VAN LEER Carrick 
Sent upon request 


James M. SHOEMAKER Co., Inc. 
16-18 WEST 39TH STREET » +» New YORK 
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(Continued from page 90) 


that unique human and esthetic phe- 
nomenon that history has called “the 
Renaissance.” It might have been called 
something else, perhaps somewhat more 
exactly descriptive of what it was, and 
"Renaissance," as a term, is used so 
frequently and so glibly that its real 
meaning is often lost. 

It was more than a *re-birth." Its key- 
note was the thing called humanism, 
which was a point of view, a spiritual 
animation rather than a method of 
thought. Geoffrey Scott tells us that 
humanism was “the effort of men to 
think, to feel and to act for themselves, 
and to abide by the logic of results.” 
Humanism is the opposite of dogmatism, 
so there were no rules for Renaissance 
architecture, or art, or politics or morals. 
Again Scott is definitive: “The Renais- 
sance style . . . . is an architecture of 
taste, seeking no logic, consistency or 
justification beyond that of giving 
pleasure." This sounds easy and simple, 
which it is, as a characterization of what 
was, but as a working formula for re- 
creating Italian Renaissance art it is 
about as easy as writing a good dialect 
novel of a country you have never visited, 
or turning a neat epigram in the idiom of 
a foreign language. Small wonder that 
hardly any of our Italian houses are 
Italian. 

To understand the curious human in- 
dividuality of Renaissance Italian archi- 
tecture is to realize the impossibility of 
transplanting it, and much more, of 
superficially copying it. It was an archi- 
tecture of artists, and each example was 
an improvisation. The books, and the 
empty rules of Palladio and Vitruvius 
have been decoys which have wasted the 
ammunition of many a latter-day archi- 
tect who has supposed that in them lay 
the whole scheme of the thing, and all the 
rules of the game. Here, they thought, is 
first-hand stuff by the very men who 
created the style. What could be easier 
than to follow it? But the books by the 
Renaissance architects were reflections 
not of the architecture of their time, but 
of the passion for scholarly erudition of 
their time. They published elaborate 
folios showing that a column should be so 
many diameters high—and promptly 
made one, on the next villa they built, in 
some improvised proportion. 

The illusion that there is a formula for 
Renaissance architecture is effectively 
smashed by Geoffrey Scott, who is, on 
this point no less than in his whole inter- 
pretation of the style, eminently worth 
listening to: 


“Pedantry, in that astonishing time, 
was an ideal; it was an inspiration; it was 
not a method. Vitruvius helped the 
architect to master the conventions of an 
art, of which the possibilities were appre- 
hended but not explored. He wrapt it in 
the pomp and dignity of learning. But 
in Italy when he was found at variance 
with the artists’ wishes, he was reverently 
ignored. Even the austere Palladio, when 
it came to building, permits himself much 
latitude, and the motive of his written 
work is far less to propagate the canon of 
Vitruvius than to make known his own 
original achievements, which he reckons 
‘among the noblest and most beautiful 
buildings erected since the time of the 
ancients.’ Vignola’s outlook is no less 
practical. ‘I have used this often, and it 
is a great success: riesce molto grata.’ 
And Serlio, the most ardent Vitruvian of 
all, admits the charm of novelty. 

“These were the masters of the aca- 
demic school. The other camp ... . 
used the classical forms when and how 
they pleased, as mere raw material for a 
decorative scheme. "They were consumed 
by a passion for originality that at times 

e a vice. Whatever their faults . . 
. . no one could accuse them of imitative- 
ness... . . To the energy of Italian ar- 
chitecture, distracted as it was by insis- 
tent individualities, made restless with 
the rapid change of life, split by local 
traditions and infected always by the 
disturbing influence of painting, the 
academic code gave not a barren uniform- 
ity but a point of leverage, and a general 
unity of aim." 

There is the picture. How are you go- 
ing to copy it, or re-create it today, with- 
out copying or re-creating the complex 
elements that made it what it was? 

Does not this answer the question, or 
affirm the reason “Why Italian Houses 
are Italian?" They are a part of their own 
soil and their own race. They are an 
expression of a peculiarly native art, and 
one which received its stimuli from 
sources not to be duplicated today. 

The great villas of Italy, which have 
inspired a few great achievements in this 
country, and an infinitely greater mass of 
pathetic, inept, and sometimes vicious 
parodies, were a result of an intertwining 
of strands esthetic, racial, sociological 
and, above all, humanistic. How can any- 
one but an inspired architectural genius 
hope to weave a fabric today of anything 
like the same texture and color and pat- 
tern? The unfortunate thing is, for both 
architect and client, that the attempt is 
so often and so brashly made. 


FACTORS ;; HEATING 4 HOUSE 


(Continued from page 88) 


evaporation effect and hence the greater 
the skin cooling effect. If the percentage 
of relative humidity should drop to say 
25%, then the room temperature, which 
would be required to give equal comfort 
to the first condition cited above, would 
have to be 70? F. 

This matter of maintaining a proper 
degree of humidity in spaces where the 
air is artificially heated is of prime 
importance, not only from standpoint of 
comfort to the individual, but also from 


the standpoint of health, as it has been 
pretty conclusively proven that many of 
the nose and throat infections get their 
start from dry air conditions. We have 
all heard the phrase, “dry as theSahara."* 
The literal truth is that in most cases 
our homes and offices are even dryer 
than a desert throughout the months 
of the year when artificial heating is 
required. Jt is enough to say that the 
average humidity in the Sahara Desert 
is 15%. 
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Ever since the beginning of our first small shop in New 
York, more than a century ago, the jewelry created by Black, 
Starr & Frost has been familiar to men and women who 
loved rare and beautiful objects of adornment. 


So in opening our new shop in Palm Beach, on the 
Lake Trail, we present our credentials---not as a new and 
strange establishment, but as an acquaintance of long stand- 
ing offering new facilities for service. 


BLACK: STARR. FROST 


JEWELERS 
New York - Fifth Avenue - Corner Forty-eighth Street 
Palm Beach +: The Lake Trail 
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A typical Ross clock 

of the time of Crom- 

well. It has only one 

hand, as was the style 
in those days 
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COLLECTING OLD CLOCKS 


(Continued from page 53) 
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tie Beautiful- 


Hastings Tables have long played 
an important part in home fur- 
nishing history. 

The famed Tyden Lock Hastings 
Table was built nearly two decades 
ago in one of the earlier units of 
the present plant. 


The resourceful, creative ability of those 
earlier days is clearly expressed, in full 
development, in the many creations of 
unsurpassed beauty, design and utility 
of the Hastings line today. Tables, desks, 
tea carts, humidor smokers, clever chairs, 
apartment dining room suites, all carry 
the unmistakable mark of a genius 
designer and builder. Sold only in the 
better class stores. 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
HASTINGS, MICHIGAN 


Factory Sales Office and Display, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


To lovers of 


things Tl Š 
we will send 
the name of A, 


Hastings 
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light curved bands of metal, with a ball, 
a cross, or some ornament to crown the 
apex. The oval was surrounded on three 
sides by fretwork, and the framework 
usually was all of brass; in height it 
varied from 4" to 7". An extraordinary 
similarity in shape, mechanism, and 
ornament marks the Lantern clocks of 
the mid-17th Century. The earlier 
Lanterns may be distinguished by the 
narrow ‘hour-circle, and the short stout 
numerals on a dial heavily gilded. The 
fretwork varied, and usually there was a 
space left over the dial for some heraldic 
device; sometimes old-fashioned sundial 
plates were used to make the enclosing 
doors at either side. As the century 
advanced the numerals lengthened and 
the hour band widened in proportion, 
and about 1650 the well-known fret 
with the crossed dolphins first appeared, 
and was adopted almost universally. The 
only drawback to these charming little 
Lanterns layin the smallness of their 
dial, which was rather troublesome to 
read at a distance. To remedy this the 
dial was enlarged till it stood out some 
two or three inches beyond the frame, 
an innovation which was the forerunner 
of the big moon-faced dials of a later 
period. The Lanterns of William IIT 
and Queen Anne’s reigns show the pro- 
jecting dial and they are known as 
Sheep-faced clocks. 

Clocks made in Holland at this period 
—the mid-17th Century—are a blend 
of the contemporary Lantern and the 
Hooded Clock. The clock itself is not 
unlike the brass lantern, but the arched 
wooden bracket on which it stands gives 
the pronounced hooded character. Quan- 
tities were made in Friesland, the best 
specimens came from Zaandam, and the 
manufacture continued until the begin- 
ning of the 18th Century. Compared 


with fine Lanterns the Dutch clock is - 


somewhat coarse in detail and finish, 
but it is exceedingly decorative, and it 
has that inestimable quality in a clock of 
looking at home and right wherever you 
put it. Already large—as clocks go— 
the bracket increases the size; it is gaily, 
evenly crudely, painted in oils, and cor- 
responds to the bright-painted furniture 
of Friesland and Hindloopen. The back 
board is carved and colored into each 
workman’s notion of a mermaid. The 
arch is decorated with fretwork corres- 
ponding to the fret which surrounds the 
dial, top, bottom, and sides, and on the 
upper edge of each enclosing door. The 
fretted designs which flank the dial are 
generally conventionalized figures of 
birds or animals. Cast lead was used for 
these frets, gilded and gaily colored, and 
a small landscape was often painted on 
the dial. 

The long-case or Grandfather clock 
was evolved from the brass Lantern and 
the early wooden-case Bracket clock 
with hanging weights. The long wooden 
case was first added about 1660 as a 
practical improvement to enclose and 
save the pendulum and cords from dam- 
age. During the ensuing ten years (till 
1670) the Grandfathers show the same 
outstanding features by which they are 
distinguished from those of the 18th 
Century. They are smaller in size, the 
head is square, and the square dial plate 
has a silvered hour-circle on a gilt ground 
with a winged cherub head—fine as fili- 
AST each corner, cast in brass and 

ally chased, pierced and  gilded. 
Twisted “barley-sugar’’ pillars flank the 
dial on either side. The case has usually 
a rounded aperture, fitted with a “bull’s- 
eye” of green bottle glass through which 
the bob-pendulum can be seen. When 
the cases are decorated with floral mar- 
quetrie they are of Dutch origin; the art 

(Continued on page 96) 


A Friesland clock 
of a primitive but 
interesting type. 
The metal work is 
in lead painted in 
polychrome, as are 


: 
S Zurniture| 


and his associates 


the wooden figures 
of mermaids on the 
case 
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Four-Cylinder, Five-Passenger Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


ANY women find it difficult to point out the one 

particular feature which influenced them to choose 
this Buick four-cylinder, five-passenger Sedan. Some con- 
sider that it was the car’s distinguished appearance—others 
the beauty and completeness of its interior appointments 
—still others the wonderful ease of control and the supple 
power of its famous Buick valve-in-head engine. The 
majority comment on the feeling of security which Buick 
four-wheel brakes bring to their motoring enjoyment. 
Yet all are agreed it was the combination of all of 
these features into the distinctive personality that has 
made Buick everywhere the Standard of Comparison. 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FriNT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Buildersof Valve-in-Head Motor Cars _Branchesin All Principal Cities—Dealers Everywhere 
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Finger Tip Control 
at the feedboard — 
makes it safe and easy 
to operate a SIMPLEX 
IRONER. 


Ask your Architect to 
include in his plans 
a SIMPLEX IRONER 
In - The - Wall — or 
write direct for full 
particulars. 


IMPLEX|BONER 


The Best Ironer 


HERES the most practical idea 
ever conceived as a built-in 
feature for the modern home or 
apartment—the SIMPLEX IRONER 
In- The- Wall permanently con- 
nected and compactly enclosed. 


Open the door, and the SIMPLEX 
IRONER appears at the pressure 
of your finger—noiselessly and gent- 
ly it sa1n2s into full working posi- 
tion. And it's so easy and econo- 
mical to operate — does beautiful 
work — irons everything — the one 
servant every family can afford. 


The SIMPLEX IRONER In- The- 
Wall will appeal to the woman who 
appreciates having a place for every- 
thing, and everything in its place, 
and who takes pride in the owner- 
ship of a modern home. 


AMERICAN 
IRONING 
MACHINE CO. 


846 W ADAMS STREET 
CHICAGO 
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of fine inlay and veneering was not under- 
stood in England till aíter William of 
Holland had come to the throne and 
brought his Dutch craftsmen to practise 
and to teach their art. Lacquer cases 
appear in the first quarter of the 18th 
Century; some are of English or Dutch 
manufacture and some were sent in the 
tea ships to China and returned with the 
true Oriental decoration two years later. 

The arched top and the arched dial 
first appear in 1715 and gradually this 
became the accepted form. The arched 
or curved doorhead came a little later 
(about 1725), and by this time the 
“peephole” has entirely disappeared, 
and the marquetrie is superseded by 
exquisite inlays of satinwood, holly, 
pear, etc., on mahogany. The cherub 
heads in the dial corners are surrounded 
by scroll work and are highly elaborate. 
The arch over the dial usually shows the 
phases of the moon, and the maker's 
name is prominently displayed. Some 
Long-case clocks were made with intri- 
cate “Motions and Music,” playing a 
variety of tunes each twice over at the 
hours of twelve, three, six, and nine, and 
the dial arch is used for a little marionette 
show. Here the stage is set, hidden by a 
curtain which rises when the hour has 
struck and the tune has begun to disclose 
little figures dancing in a rustic scene, 
with boats and swans moving on the 
river and traffic passing over the bridge. 
Eight-day clocks with the tunes changing 
according to the hours were plentiful; 
some have recorded ephemeral airs of 
which elsewhere no trace remains. 

Among the Bracket and Mantel clocks 
of this period many were “musical”; it 
was a fashion that died hard. 

These Bracket clocks which are con- 
temporaneous with the Long-case, be- 
came exceedingly modish towards the end 
of the 17th Century when the “Grand- 
father" was already passing out of favor. 
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The Basket clock is the first clearly 
defined type of the Bracket. The dial 
was square, as in the early Grandíather's, 
and enclosed by a framed door, and the 
domed top is of wood, mounted in brass, 
or else entirely of metal finely pierced 
and chased. is rounded top section 
with its pierced decoration is reminiscent 
of the 16th Century table clock; a hinged 
handle completed the “basket” idea, and 
finely turned brass is used for finials. 
The basket top was succeeded by the 
bell top—between 1755 and 1766, and 
these two forms were made with varia- 
tions until the end of the 18th Century. 

At the time French clocks were much 
sought after; no traveller to Paris with 
any pretension to fashion omitted a 
visit to the horological shops, and fine 
delicate things of Sevres porcelain, crystal 
marble, and bronze were brought home. 
Porcelain clocks were fantastically beau- 
tiful—shaped like a vase filled with flow- 
ers or painted with designs after Watteau 
and Lancret, and other artists. Some 
were made in Worcester, Derby, and 
Chelsea china, but few good specimens 
remain to tell the tale. The i 
Cartel clock of carved wood painted a 
gilded, or of gilt bronze, was a novelty 
which was in keeping with the style of 
furniture and decoration in the time of 
Louis XV; the lyre-shaped Cartel came 
later, when the world was growing tired 
of the extravagances of rococo and rocaille. 
Some fine drawing room clocks in white 
marble and gold and bronze, were made 
with well-modeled figures grouped round 
the spbere of the clock, though too 
naturalistic perhaps to please modern 
taste. Base imitations of this style were 
seen in every mid-Victorian drawing 
room; sitting on the mantelpiece under a 
huge glass case, and revealing in gilding 
and bronze realistic scenes of hunting 
and sport. They were considered “hand- 
some"; let us leave it at that. 
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This eight-petaled flower frequently ap- 
pears in the medallion, or, in some pieces, 
the medallion is omitted and the flower, 
large, heavy and dominant, forms the 
chief motive. 

Borders in the Samarkands are equally 
clear in their characteristics. They are 
wide in proportion to the field, and in 
this particular the Turkoman element 
prevails, Chinese borders being narrower 
and relatively of less importance. The 
stripes are usually three in number, 
rarely more, though sometimes two main 
stripes appear, of medium breadth. Each 
stripe is edged by a band of plain solid 
color, which is very often pink. For these 
borders there are four or five typical pat- 
terns, one or more of which is sure to be 
found in an authentic Samarkand. (1) 
The Swastika, in a running continuous 
pattern; (2) A lotus design with three 
flowers on a stem; (3) A curious device 
based on growing vines, stiff, angular, 
and at the same time graceful; (4) The 
Chinese fret used in several ways; (c) The 
barber-pole pattern; (6) The familiar 
device that is supposed to represent the 
sacred Chinese mountain emerging from 
sea-waves. 

The Swastika figure goes back to re- 
motest antiquity; three or four thousand 


years B. C. at the lowest reckoning; it 
is probably Aryan in origin and, when- 
ever excavations have revealed traces of 
| primitive peoples all over the world, the 


Swastika sign has been found. It symbol- 
izes good luck and happiness, from the 


Sanscrit-Savasti, or abundance, pros- 
perity, fertility. 


UNIVER: 


A debased reproduction 


of the form is familiar enough since it has 
been vulgarized into a “mascot.” The 
four arms should turn in the direction of 
the hands of a clock. The knot of destiny 
is another ancient sign that is quite usual 
in Samarkands, Kashgars and Yarkands; 
this may be traced back to the time of 
Solomon. 

The ground color is frequently in one 
tone of Bokhara red or madder; Chinese 
yellow always appears conspicuously in 
the pattern of border ria with soft 
tan color, blue, and white. In some, the 
field is blue, grey or brown, upon which 
the pattern stands out vividly in sharply 
contrasting yellows, reds or blues. Samar- 
kands are gay, almost gaudy in compari- 
son with the sombreness of a Bokhara. 

The weaving of warp and weft inclines 
to be coarse and loose; the sehna knot is 
used, but the rows are not pressed firmly 
together, and the warp is visible at the 
back. Warp and weft both of cotton is 
quite common in Samarkands, though 
unknown in any other Turkoman Tug. 
This may be due to natural causes; cotton 
fields flourish there with gardens, pome- 
granate and peach orchards, and vine- 
yards, all watered and made fertile by 
the great river Zerafshan which is 
worthy of its name—“Strewer of Gold.” 

The term Malagran is sometimes ap- 
plied to the rugs of Samarkand; the word 
is still used by Armenian rug merchants 
in the bazaars, and it has passed into a 
generic trade name for pieces of indiffer- 
ent quality or doubtful grade. The origin 
of the term is curious; a tribe called the 
acus on page 102) 
Jriginal from 
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NEW HIGH-POWERED REO SIXES 
Phaetow eo 
15 


AT LANSING, ADD TAX 


“TRAINED for twenty years to do things well, and with 
advancement always dependent upon quality of work,— 
never upon quantity,—Reo’s five thousand workers regard 
fineness of product as an institutional bulwark. And func- 
tion accordingly. 


Material achievement of deeply instilled ideals is represented 
by the New High-Powered Reo Sixes for 1924. Smartly 
lined, low hung and finely balanced, they are truly indicative 
of developed excellence. 


Power for every driving condition is unsparingly supplied 
by the six-cylinder 50 h. p. engine. 


Mechanical correctness is demonstrated by the double- 
framed chassis, where major units are cradled in an inner 
frame. 

Safety is insured by oversized brakes (15-inch bands; 2%- 


inch faces), dual foot control, easy steering. 


Regular Phaeton equipment includes: Steel disc wheels with 
demountable rims; four cord tires; bumpers; step and kick 
plates; Motometer;vanity case;electric clock;cigar lighter, etc. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, nsing. Michigan 


Write for Booklet 
"REASONS foc REO” 
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McCutcheon’s 


“The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America" 
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January Sale 
of Linens 


This is the sale for which the housewife 
waits—her yearly opportunity to buy super- 
lative McCutcheon Linens at substantially 
reduced prices. } 


In this populist annual event «ne can 
make her choice from hundreds of exquisite 
Linens, all of which are of the regular 
McCutcheon standard of quality. There 
are liberal selections of Table Linens, Dam- 
asks and Fancy Cloths; Household Linens, 
Sheets, Pillow Cases, Towels; Blankets and 
Comfortables. And in addition, charming 
articles of personal apparel—Lingerie, 
Blouses, Laces, Sweaters, Hosiery and Chil- 
dren’s Dresses. 
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Send for Our New Catalogue 


Simply drop us a card and we will send you this 
new Catalogue, which describes and in many 
cases illustrates the articles in this sale. You will 
be delighted to see what wonderful McCutcheon 
Linens you can obtain —during January—at 


these low prices. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 44 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
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In the hall the painted table with its Regency 
urn suggests the decoration of the French Empire 


THE DECORATION of the REGENCY 


(Continued from page 65) 


mirrors were placed, door-wise, between 
curtains in order to reflect a garden vista; 
short vestibules were lengthened out to 
infinity; windows were doubled and 
trebled. Two sideboards (one at each 
end), and a whole range of Ionic columns 
were considered proper in dining rooms 
of consequence; so where there was but 
one sideboard and a single pair of 
columns, a well-placed mirror was the 
remedy. A pier glass stood between each 
of the tall windows and often a piece of 
looking-glass rested against the wall 
beneath the pier table as well; the 
charming convex mirror found a place in 
most drawing rooms and boudoirs. Mir- 
ror panels were inserted in doors; large 
pieces were framed in gold and hung up 
picture-wise; even the decoration of a 
four-post bed was sometimes completed 
by an oblong mirror framed and finished 
to match the bed. Long strips reaching 
from floor to cornice laced at regular 
intervals along the wall beoe draperies 
of satin was one of the most admired 
forms of decoration for a fcrmal room. 

It is impossible to exaggerate the rage 
there was for draperies of all kinds and 
the elaboration with which they were 
arranged. Folios of designs were pro- 
duced for windows, lambrequins, beds, 
and walls; Sheraton's are intricate and 
ornate enough to satisfy the taste he 
strove to please, but they are unworthy 
of his own. Window curtains in these 
rooms where all was matched and 
balanced to a nicety, were often irregular 
and unsymmetrical. One side would be 
looped high while the other fell straight 
and lay in folds on the floor. The poles 
themselves were elaborate, often finished 
with carved heads after classic or Egyp- 
tian models. A single muslin curtain was 
sometimes used to draw against the sun. 

'Two or more contrasted colors were ex- 
tremely fashionable— green curtains with 
an over-drapery of rose pink; a blue 
curtain caught high on one side, on the 
other side a white curtain edged with red 
and the whole arrangement framed with a 
flat band of green and yellow embroidery 
for architrave. Sometimes the draperies 
were held in place here and there by tie- 
backs which became a decorative feature; 
black tie-backs and knots were popular. 
Quantities of gold and silver silk and 
worsted fringe were used; black silk 
fringe and gold fringe would appear in one 
and the same set of window draperies, 
and a plethora of cords and tassels was 
seen, At the same time curtains and 


valances of formal stiffness and regularity 
| were admired too. 


n 
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Color schemes, in general, were of no 
great subtlety or variety compared with 
present-day ideas. Crimson, gold, pale 
blue, silver, lemon, rose pink and black, 
was the usual gamut with tints of cream, 
pale lavender, and greem, and a color 
they called maroon, which was a brownish 
purple. For “eating-rooms” scarletfand 
crimson held the preference. Light blue 
and silver and the palc tints for reception 
rooms; the gray was of a cold slatey tone; 
the soft clear neutral shades of our own 
times were not popular. Painted walls 
were extremely modish; this decoration 
generally took the form of panels painted 
in some delicate tint and bordered with a 
darker shade or with gold, and decorated 
with arabesques, conventional Greek 
patterns, or adaptations of Pompeian 
designs which at this time were the height 
of fashion. A vase, or a group of flowers 
usually formed the centrepiece of the 
principal panels and a table was often 
placed carefully just beneath, with the 
ornaments on it so disposed that the 
whole seemed a completion of the panel 
device. Door panels, gilt and painted, 
were popular; a scheme which included 
this embellishment had the walls covered 
with scarlet flock surrounded by gilt 
moldings; a gilded cornice led to the 
cloud-painted ceiling. The shutters and 
doors were “picked out” in ebony black, 
and on the gilt panels delicate arabesque 
were painted, and edged with a narrow 
scarlet line. The curtains and drapery 
were of scarlet cloth finished with appli- 
ques and bands of black velvet. 

Plaster work was very fine and the 
Regency decorator loved to make of it a 
telling feature; the cornice and central 
"roses" were tinted and enriched in 
various ways. Pale lavender with the 
principal ornaments silvered, was correct 
in a room supported by scagliolo columns, 
in imitation of red porphyry, with silver 
capitals. 

The most scrupulous attention to detail 
was observed at every point—the rose- 
wood furniture of a sitting room would 
be “repeated” by a frieze painted to imi- 
tate rosewood and ornamented with a 
design of Grecian honeysuckle. 

The renaissance of interest in Regency 
furniture has not been followed by a cor- 
responding outburst of Regency decora- 
tion. The time has gone by for a whole- 
hearted acceptance of all that full-bodied 
splendor—we are out of touch with the 
age that produced it. Our version of the 
period is one of selection and elimination. 
Few of the lovely old mural decorations 

(Contined on page 102) 
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Model electrical home at Oak Park, Illinois 
Equipped with Riddle Fitments 


Riz Fitments have come to represent to a very great extent the 


standard of residential lighting. This is indicated by their constantly in- 
creasing use and also by their selection for installation in various model elec- 
trical homes, The model home at Oak Park, illustrated above, is just one of 
the homesof this type in which Riddle Fitments have been installed, to give a 
conception of the modern trend of design and decoration in lighting for resi- 
dences and apartments. Riddle Fitments are priced from $4 to $57.50 and 
are thus available for modest as well as more pretentious homes, for new in- 
stallations and to replace out-of-date lighting fixtures. Illustrated folder and 


name of dealer will be sent on request. 
EA 
THE EDWARD N. RIDDLE COMPANY, Totepo, Onto 
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MITH & WESSON re- 
volvers are good to 


look at, but deeper than 
mere lookslie thequalities 
that have built their high 
reputation. Accuracy, de- 
pendability, reliability, 
these supreme character- 
istics of a fine arm char- 
acterize them. Your dealer 
wil be glad to tell you 
more and to let you ex- 
amine a Smith & Wesson 
revolver at your leisure. 


SMITH &WESSON 


Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers 


SPRINGFIELD 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Catalogue sent on request. Address Department F 


No arms are genuine Smith & Wesson Arms unless 
they bear, plainly marked on the barrel, the name 


SMITH & WESSON, SPRINGFIELD. MASS. 


Western Representative: 


Andrew Carrigan Company, Rialto Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 


Los Angeles, Cal., Seattle, Wash. 
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remain—(we have to thank Victorianism 
for that)—such as have survived are 
cherished and may perhaps be copied bye 
and bye for rooms where Regency furni- 
ture predominates. At the same time, 
plain wall spaces, the restraint and refine- 
ment of modern houses, make a beautiful 
setting for the old pieces, pleasantly time 
worn and tarnished as they are. The 
pier-glass has never quite disappeared 
from stately rooms nor is there any reason 
why it should; how better utilize the 
narrow dark space between windows? 


It is not inconceivable that the many- 
hued window drapery might be revived 
by the colorist to good purpose in a low- 
toned room. Lavender, green, and silver, 
with black ties and knots, in organdies, 
velvets, and fringes; why not? The old 
designs are available and much might be 
done with them in capable hands. Such 
attempts, however, are for the curious 
and the adventurous; without any such 
aid, the furniture, for the most part, 
blends easily with modern surroundings, 
and seems immediately quite at horae. 


THE RUGS of SAMARKAND 


(Continued from page 96) 


Malakan, or the Malagran, have, from 
time immemorial been the carriers of 
the country, and before the railway had 
been extended beyond Tiflis the rugs were 
carted on by these Malagrans to be 
shipped. In this way the name **Mala- 
gran" came to be applied loosely, when- 
ever there was any doubt or confusion 
about nomenclature. 

Any Eastern rug over fifty years old 
may be classed as antique, but few 
Samarkands of such an age survive. 
They are loosely woven, and, compared 
with some other kinds, they do not give 
good wear. Genuine antiques are almost 
priceless; these are wonderful in color and 
tone, with a short pile lustrous like silk. 
Modern pieces, of which quantities have 
been made to meet European demand, 
show considerable falling off. But even 
with the crudity which results from the 
use of anilines instead of the old vege- 
table dyes, they are infinitely preferable 
to faked "antiques." In these specimens 
colors are washed and doctored to soften 
them; the fabric is buried to give the look 


MODERNIST 


of age, and dug up to be sold, and the 
lustrous sheen that comes from genera- 
tions of bare feet passing over the surface 
is achieved by glycerine. These and other 
treatments are skilfully carried out all 
over the East, and many have been de- 
ceived, especially when the transaction of 
buying and selling has been completed in 
a dim interior. All Eastern rugs should be 
brought out into the searching light of 
day and there examined. 

On account of their distinctive coloring, 
Samarkands should be linked with the 
general color scheme of the room they 
are to adorn, and so become an integral 
part of the decoration; they rarely look 
well in indiscriminate surroundings; their 
individuality should be emphasized. A 
Scheme based on pale lemon yellows, with 
hangings of pinkish mauve, would suit 
the Samarkand to perfection. They are 
lovely, too, in gray or neutral-tinted sur- 
roundings with touches of rhododendron 
shades. A drawing room, boudoir, or the 
delicately hued bedroom suits them bet- 
ter than a dining room, library or hall. 


WALL PAPERS 


(Continued from page 68) 


In halls and passages then, the most 
brilliant of these may be hung without a 
tremor, though a little caution may be 
wise in the living room. Here all wood- 
work ought to be painted to match some 
dominant strong color in the paper; the 
curtains should be plain, and a quiet, 
self-colored carpet on the floor would be 
best. Thus arranged the room will look 
coherent, not noisy at all, and the usual 
furniture will be able to sit about in it 
quite comfortably. For bedrooms a 
Jacobean chintz paper looks quite well 
when the four-poster and window cur- 
tains are hung with an unpatterned silk 
instead of the popular antique repro- 
ductions. These papers are really better 
for the country than town. Some wall 
papers are more ephemeral than others, 
or, to put it brutally, some show the 
dirt more, and chintz papers, once their 
essential freshness has gone, are not 
pleasant to live with. 

Style is another consideration which 
should, in some degree, influence the 
choice of wall hangings. A Chinese 
design, for example, is clearly appropri- 
ate to an interior that is markedly 
Chippendale in character. A red lac- 
quer paper—shiny like the lacquer itself 
—with a straggling Oriential design in 
gold, looks beautiful in such a room. It 


might be arranged panel-wise, with the 
woodwork of brownish yellow, and the 
narrow wooden moldings which frame 
the panels painted red with a gold line, 
or a printed paper beading, in reddish 
brown, could be substituted for the 
moldings of wood. Flock papers, which 
in texture and pattern resemble old 
Venetian brocades, are proper only to 
stately rooms. Their magnificence would 
overwhelm the ordinary living room 
and they must be avoided, no matter 
how strongly their beauty appeals to 
the dweller. 

These are a few fairly obvious illus- 
trations of the fact that there’s more in 
a wall paper than meets the eye, and of 
the importance of being earnest in your 
choosing. The choice offered is un- 
limited, and it is sheer stupidity to hang 
the wrong paper when the right one can 
be found. 

Having realized the variety and ex- 
tent of the material—velvet, silk, lac- 
quer, chintz, tapestry, matting, leather, 
tempera, striped, flowered, checked, 
starred, gilt, and patterned papers in 
every conceivable device—we come to 
some of the less common ways of using 
it. 

Thus, to paper a commonplace or a 

(Continued on page 132) 
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How «well you like a room is usually 
determined by its furniture 
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Th A few carefully chosen pieces of good furniture can extend essential 
v comfort and distinction throughout a home—and indeed without 
x extravagance. 

ni The faithful period reproductions and modern designs by Elgin 
x A. Simonds Company will meet your most exacting demands. 

G And we bring rich, hand-woven wail tapestries from our looms in 
i France and Belgium. You will find them of buyable values. 

w Any good dealer carries the furniture under our trade-mark, and 
T our tapestries—assuredly of genuine worth. 

M 

Y Upon request we will send our illustrated booklet “H” on interior decoration 

I 

y ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
T SYRACUSE, N.Y. 

IR NEW YORK CHICAGO. 
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akes a 
guest room of 


your best room 


Ic was a very happy evening in many ways. There had been liveiy 
conversation eru e other days, other friends, of life and the 
business of living. 


The guest from the other side of town had lingered luxuriously on 
the great Davenport Bed before the fire. Outside a raw north wind 
drove sleet and snow against the window with a roaring rattle. 


The Hostess: (who had just looked out into the storm) “My dear, you 
simply, can't go home through this blizzard. You're going to stay 
right here with us." 


The Guest: “But, Marian, there's no place for me to sleep. You've 
no guest room and I certainly won't take your room!" 


The Hostess: “You silly, you've been sitting on your bed all eve- 

ning long. That Davenport Bed has a lovely bed in it, bed clothes 

sad. all; fu open it out for you. Just look! It's ready in a jiffy.” 
There are numerous occasions when a Davenport Bed is indispen- 
sable. In daytime and evening it functions perfectly as a beautiful 
and luxurious davenport. And, when needed, its comfortable bed 
is quickly and easily made ready. 


Davenport Beds are recognized everywhere by leading hotels and 
apartment houses as ultra-modern conveniences. A wide variety 
of designs and upholsterings make it an easy matter to select one 
that will add to the beauty of your living room. Ask your furni- 
ture merchant to show you his selections of Davenport Beds. 
Chairs and rockers may be had to match. 


A card or note will bring you our brochure showing 
nearly a hundred styles of Davenport Beds. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
1138 Standard Oil Building CHICAGO 
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This polished oak table is typical of the delicate, 
slender structure of much of the Louis XV furniture. 
The slight curve of the cabriole leg and the carved 
apron below the table top are characteristic. From the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE FURNITURE OF LOUIS XV 


(Continued from page 77) 


Deve.oping from the ornate and 
somewhat pompous and formal style of 
Louis XIV, with the Regency, design 
began to swing gracefully away from 
the upright line and accurate balance of 
side to side. With a charming disorder 
and disarray typical of my lady in her 
own boudoir, each side of a Louis XV 
design is often so varied as to avoid 
repetition; keeping however a sense of 
balance and proportion as strictly as the 
law of Medeand Persian. Itisartona 
frolic but never really self forgetful. As 
one lures the sophisticated with a but- 
tercup, so the age took to its salads 
for its ornaments. Endive and celery 
from the kitchen garden often take the 
place of the classic acanthus. 

Construction: Strong but light; out- 
lines curved, bombé—swelling fronts 
and sides, and serpentine fronts 
Woods, mahogany, cherry, oak, with 
others for inlaying. 

Ornament: Carving, veneer, simple 
inlay, painting and gilding. Rococo 


designs—combination of rock and 
shell motifs; endive and celery, acan- 
thus and other foliage and flora 
scrolls; cupids and doves; 

Top: Curved, carved. 

Back: Broad and luxuriously curved 
to fit the human figure; carved frame- 
work; upholstered, caned. Winged 
sides typical. 

Arm: Shaped, flaring, often short 
on curved supports; upholstered, caned. 

Seat: Curved front, broad, nearly 
square, narrowing toward back. Up- 
holstered, caned. 

Leg: Curved, cabriole, carved. 

Fool: Scroll, leaf or dolphin’s head, 
carved or moulded; straight. 

A Louis XV room may revel in 
lovely ornament as feminine as it is 
fascinating. But a winged chair, a 
deeply comfortable bergere, a luxu- 
rious chaise longue invite a man to 
repose and ease, albeit swathed in a 
sense of beautiful calculation as in- 
sinuating as a du Barry, 


To the left, a scroll 
foot on base or shoe; 
tn the middle, a carved 
panel from a book- 
case door; to the right 
a leaf foot on a base 


DIRECTORY o£ DECORATION & FINE ART 


S 


INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Complete instruction by corre- 

spondence in the use of period 

styles, color harmony, composi- 

tion, textiles, curtains, wall 

treatments, furniture arrange- 
ment, etc. 


Start at once. Send for Catalog H-7 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
IOI PARK AVE - NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1916 


Oriental Rugs 
Thick Antiques 
Museum Quality 


Recently the Art Museums of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio and Syracuse, N.Y. 
asked me to loan them rugs for 
educational purposes. Am in po- 
sition to prepay to you the equals 
of rugs in any museum, many at 
less cost than modern “washed” 
rugs, and all thick, with rich glow- 
ing colors and texture of sealskin. 


The donor of the princely gift of 
129 rugs, given to the Metropol- 
itan Museum, told me that no col- 
lector can ever buy elsewhere the 
equals of my rugs, and he advised 
me to raise my prices, which I have 
not yet done. 


Write for descriptive list. 


L. B. Lawton 


Skaneateles, 


N. Y. 
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| 19W. 44th St. 


How About 


Your Living Room? 


Isitjustright? ... Now? ...Or with 
abig Satsuma bowlon the Hepple- 
white... table or painted tapa- 
doth with the red lacquer book- 
ends? 

To devise color schemes...to 
recognize balance... and develop 
your artistic bent—get that tall 
red-brown-covered bit of magic 
that tells you justhow...andsug- 
gests ideas for every room in the 
house—in articles and photo- 
graphs—300 illustrations—110 
pagre— 


HOUSE & GARDEN'S 


BOOK OF INTERIORS 
$4 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
New York City 


The Vogue for Early 
American Furniture 
JENERE is a simple charm 


about Early 


merican 


Furniture which makesitadapt- 
able to almost any surround- 
ings. The group illustrated 
consists of the following: 


Rush-bottomed armchair. ...$27.75 | 


Triangular corner table 
Secretary desk of mahogany 


and maple, 


74' high 


wide, 19" deep. 


33” 


Interior and Exterior Painting and 


Decorating. 


For the intimate room, The Collegiate—Down- 
cushioned, upholstered in chintz. Regularly 
$42; now specially priced at $28.75. 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers 
775 Lexington Avenue 


New York 


Wall-panelling in Period 
and Modern Styles. 


DARNLEY 


WROUGHT IRON 
FLOWER OR IVY 
STAND. 401N. 
HIGH. WITH 
COPPER BOWL 
13 IN. DIAM. 
ANTIQUE OR 
GREEN FINISH. 
COMPLETE $18. 


New York 


395 Madison Ave. 
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When you buy Pictures— 
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INFLUENCE OF THE EARLY FLORENTINE ARTIST, 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


DECORATION OF HOUSES * 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


450 Fifth Avenue, near Fortieth Street, New York 


do you take what your architect or decorator 
prescribes or do you select something which ex 
presses your own liking; something which will 
give you lasting pleasure; which may prove a 
most profitable investment? If the latter, unless 
you are an expert yourself, you may benefit by 
such advice as an experience of over thirty years 
can give you. We invite you to write for our 
“ART NOTES" which you will find suggestive. 
May we send it to you? 


New York 


444 Park Avenue 


‘ 


INCORPORATED 
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SUITABLE FOR AN OVER-DOOR TREATMENT IS THIS 16TH CENTURY 
PAINTING OF UNUSUAL CHARM AND GRACE—SHOWING STRONG 


42” wide x 23} 


ax 


BOTTICELLI 


Chicago, Ill. 


163 East Ontario Street 
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Send for our illustrated folder 
Studio and Showroom 


219E. 60th St. NEW YORK 


For the Hearth 


A pair of Andirons fashioned in quaint 
mediaeval style adds to the charm of 
the fireplace. The interesting style 
shown above is fifteenth century 
Italian. 


Wehavemany designs in hand-wrought 
iron, as well as other pleasing articles 
for your hearth-group. 

Write for catalogue H. 
THE H. W. COVERT COMPANY 


137 East 46th Street, New York 
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Floor wi/h Maple 
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The floor which the years 
will make precious 


One of the most popular principles of economics is the 
law of supply and demand. Gold is beautiful and rare. 
Therefore, it is precious. Radium is useful —and much 
scarcer than gold. Therefore, it is still more precious. 


Or, take more familiar things. The ancient Aztecs used 
mahogany for fire-wood. Today it is used in costly fur- 
niture. Our grandfathers built rail fences of walnut. Today 
this wood is so scarce that its price ison a level with that 
of mahogany. . 


And, so it will be with Maple, Beech and Birch. Govern- 
ment forestry experts will tell you that the present sup- 
ply of these three woods will be gone within twenty 
years—or at the most twenty-five, at the present rate of 
consumption. 


What does this mean about Maple, Beech and Birch 
for flooring? The answer is obvious. The three woods 
have beauty which make them desirable. They have 
wearing ability which will make them outlast any home, 
apartment, club or hotel in which they are used as 
floors. Present day builders are fortunate to be able to 
build while these three floorings are still abundant. 


Floor with Maple, Beech or Birch now—and you 
will have a floor which the passing years will make 
precious—a thing of beauty, and a source of increas- 
ing pride for generations. 


Ask your lumber dealer, or write us, for '*Color Har- 
mony in Floors, " illustrating new decorative possibilities. 


MapLE FLoorinc MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
1076 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Guaranteed Floorings 
The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech or Birch flooring signify that the 
flooring is standardized aud guaranteed by the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association, whose members must attain and maintain the 
highest standards of manufacture and adhere to manufacturing and 
grading rules which economically conserve every par- 

ticle of these remarkable woods. This trademark is for M FMA 
your protection. Look for it on the flooring you use. 


Beech or Birch 
Digitizea ty Google 
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Dorsett 


A basket of Tamopan kaki or Japanese persimmons. This variety 
produces seedless orange-red fruits which, when fully ripe, has no 
pucker 
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ondary to their appearance on arrival. 
The box apple crop is hauled an average 
of 2,800 miles, not including the portion 
of the crop which is exported; California 
oranges move 2,500 miles and Florida 
oranges about 1,300 miles to market. 
The average haul of all our fruits and 
vegetables in the United States is about 
1,500 miles. This explains why com- 
mercial growers place more emphasis on 
shipping quality than upon any other 
character and why, if certain high-quality 
varieties of our fruits which do not have 
good shipping character, are to survive, 
they must be saved by the amateur and 
those who grow for a home market and a 
fancy trade, and the latter are few. Un- 
less there is a demand for these varieties 
from some one they are going out of 
existence and their loss will be serious, for 
some day, we shall need these high quality 
varieties for breeding purposes. Medi- 
ocrity in flavor and quality may exist fora 
time but it is doomed; on the New York 
market the records of the price of Ben 
Davis apples show that while the average 
of all apples was 9% higher in the decade 
1903-1913 than it was in 1893-1903, the 
sale price of Ben Davis had actually de- 
clined. The inevitable finger of warning 
is already outstretched, and even the com- 
mercial growers are taking note thereof. 

What a pity it is to waste care and 
luxury on a Kieffer pear when one might 
grow Lucy Duke, Marie Louise, Vermont 
Beauty, Dana Hovey and Glou Morceau! 
Hardly any of these appear in the average 
catalog; they are not known. The pear 
outranks the apple in Europe, but in 
America the crop is not 15% of the apple 
crop in volume and is actually declining. 
No one can boost a market on Kieffer or 
any such type of pear. We need renewed 
interest, an awakened and intelligent 
enthusiasm for pear breeding and more 
high quality pears which are not subject 
to fire blight, for this disease is one of the 
chief drawbacks in successful pear grow- 
ing. Pear growing areas are found all 
over the country, but commercial produc- 
tion is in restricted areas. 

The development of varieties of the 
blueberry is a matter of this decade; prior 
to that and even today, almost all the 
blueberries were and are gathered from 
the wild plants on the barrens from Penn- 
sylvania to Maine. Today we have blue- 
berries possessing flavors ranging from 
sour to sweet and in size up to that of a 
small cherry, and the plant is being tested 
from Flerida to Canada. There are vari- 
eties suitable for all these climates. The 
amateur, the plant lover, the man and 
woman who like to fuss with new things, 


to pursue an uncharted course and see 
where they will land,—these are the ones 
who will do much to pave the say for the 
commercial development of the blueberry. 
It grows on acid soils, soils other plants 
are not anxious to live on and acres not 
now occupied will be used when necessary. 

The blackberry was brought into culti- 
vation first about 75 years ago. The 
plant is native over much of the United 
States and the types and varieties are 
abundant; some of the plants now found 
wild are little bushes and from one of 
these the variety Topsy was developed. 
Others trail on the ground and such gave 
rise to the dewberries like Lucretia, 
Mayes, etc. Then there are hybrids be- 
tween these trailing types and those of 
more erect growth like McDonald and 
the possibilities are endless. The wild 
fruits vary in color from white to black. 
The loganberry industry of the North- 
west was built on a red dewb native 
to that region. In spite of the fact that 
the blackberry is distributed over almost 
all of the United States and has so many 
forms, the great drawback in its existence 
is winter injury. There are few hardy 
varieties; another trouble is rust—the 
orange rust—which appears on the foli- 
age. We need a new lot of hardy, rust- 
resistant blackberries to put this fruit 
where it belongs. We are going to have 
them and we need a lot of people to test 
them. Varieties will be developed for 
each region, just as we are now develop- 
ing strawberries. 

Among strawberries, Echo is grown in 
the Falmouth district, Massachusetts—a 
restricted area,—but Dunlap is adapted 
to the northern states east of the Rockies 
—to a large arca. Other varieties are 
strictly southern, as Klondike,—a com- 
mercial berry, not of the best quality. 

The blackberry is an important fruit 
commercially in 20 states and is well 
adapted to garden culture. Eldorado 
and Erie are perhaps two of the best for 
northeastern conditions where many of 
the southern types are too tender to 
succeed. 

The high bush cranberry is already be- 
ing developed; it will give us a plant 
highly ornamental and useful at the same 
time. Named varieties are on trial. 
Instead of cranberries being grown on 
small plants in bogs, the high-bush types 
may be grown on uplands over a wide 
area. 

A great future lies before the South. 
Florida and California have sensed the 
possibilities as perhaps few other states. 
The development of sub-tropical fruits 

(Continued on page 110) 
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Morning and Afternoon Models 


These models may be had in Black 
Suede, with patent leather bandings 


i JA : i = W 
jerarha fea T NT Am. RM dj 
Black Patent Leather, with black SE NOTED { 
kid bandings ( j aí 
Dark Brown Suede, with matching lin. 
kid bandings 

Tan Russia, with dark brown kid 
bandings 


Sizes ranging from 2% to 
814. Widths AAA to D. 


$16.50 
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Plan to Use 
Your Fireplace 


Why build a fireplace if it must stand idle be- 

cause burning wood or coal causes dirt and 

trouble? 

Magicoal will give you firelight glow and heat Ord of many 
without these discomforts. At a turn of the styles of Magicoal 
switch, the coals glow and flicker so realistically grates 
that you can scarcely distinguish them from a 

brightly burning coal fire. 

Then, too, Magicoal saves building chimney flues, 

that are expensive and take up valuable space. 

Plan now for a Magicoal—equipped fireplace in 

your new home, or in the old one. 


MAYER BROS. & BRAMLEY, Inc. END for literature 
417 West 28th Street, New York describing grates 


Sole Distributors for U. S. A., H.H. Berry World Patents to fit any fireplace and 


MAGIC OAL to harmonize with any 


style of mantel, 
REG. U. $. PAT. OFF, 
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Henning announces the opening of a 
Palm Beach Shop on January first 


Custom Maog 


Boot Shop 


575-577 Mavison AVE. AT 572 SE 
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“Firelight Happiness" at the Turn of a Switch 


C The NEOLIAN-VOCALION 


The Phonograph Supreme 


descriptive 
of the beauti 
Period Voca- 


dress Dept. J 


“Mother, I love the Parade of the Wooden Soldiers" 


“Yes, my dears, and do you hear how, with the Graduola, I can bring them nearer and nearer, 
accenting their cunning little stiff steps—then make the music fade gradually, softly away...” 


THE LIGHT OF MUSIC IN CHILD LIFE 


Music to light that beautiful thing, the imagination of a musical potency than other phonographs—reveal in all their 
child and to keep itaglow! The clear, true tones of the Voca- beauty, music’s entrancing tone stories. And with its won- 
lion —for this great Aeolian phonograph has vastly greater derful Graduola it makes the stories ever new and fresh. 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 
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A Real Luxury that 
Becomes an Economy 


HASE Vermo, although it 

is among the costliest of 
upholstery fabrics, is the most 
economical. It will resist hard 
service for years without show- 
ing noticeable signs of wear. It 
never fades, Itisin itself cleanly 
and easily cleaned; it is inde- 
scribably lustrous in appearance 
and luxuriously rich to the touch. 
Wherever upholstery must with- 
stand unusual service and where 
beauty and richness are the first 
thought, the favored fabric is 

Chase VELMO, 


When buying new or re-covering 

old furniture ask your furniture 

dealer, decorator or upholsterer 

for genuine Chase Vermo. The 

name and trade mark are stamped 
on the back of every yard. 


Made by 
SANFORD MILLS, Sanford, Maine 
The World’s Largest Weavers of Mohair 
Velvet and the Oldest in America 
Selling Agents 


L. C. CHASE & Co., BOSTON 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco 


MADE BY 


“SANFORD MILLS: 


SANFORD, MAINE 
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A plantation of Feijoa or pineapple guavas growing at Santa Ana, California. 
The irrigation ditches are necessary for successful horticulture in that section 
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adapted to California conditions is one of 
the remarkable horticultural develop- 
ments of the present time. The rise of 
citrus crops is but one item. California 
has shipped over 60,000 carloads, of which 
45,000 carloads were oranges, almost 
entirely made up of two varieties— 
Washington Navel and Valencia. In 
Florida we do not find the same concen- 
tration of varieties; the Navel does not 
do well and the varieties introduced from 
Europe were so numerous that even the 
list of commercial oranges is greater. 
For home use the King is highly regarded. 
For planting in Northern Florida and 
along the Gulf Coast states the Dancy 
Tangerine and Satsuma are increasing* 

The avocado is rapidly assuming im- 
portance in California and the varieties 
are in many instances of Guatemalan 
origin from elevated regions where frost 
may occur while Florida is developing a 
different type, the West Indian, which is 
too tender for California conditions. 

The mango is thriving in Florida but 
not in California. 

Dates are on trial in much of southern 
California and into the hotter regions of 
Arizona and New Mexico wherever the 
climate is hot, not too dry and water is 
available in adequate quantities. The 
list of varicties is long and the Mad 
is to commercial production. Of all 
gambles, that of date growing is probably 


chief. Cabbage is regarded as the great 
gamble in farm crops, lettuce in truck 
crops and perhaps dates in fruit crops. 

We do not use figs, fresh figs, yet. 
They may be grown from Philadelphia 
southward and are one of our neglected 
fruits; Brown Turkey is one of the hardi- 
st, it may be grown in a pot and if given 
protection indoors in winter may be 
grown in New York, being placed out cí 
doors in the summer. The growing oí 
Smyrna figs in California and the shi 
ment of these fruits fresh is of radi 
increasing importance. It is just emerg- 
ing from the amateur into the commercial 
stage, figs having been taken to California 
by the Spanish missions. 

The kaki or Japanese persimmon, and 
the pomegranate may be grown over 
much of California and the South. 

The feijoa or pineapple guava is sub- 
tropical and adapted to California rather 
than Florida, but in the latter state the 
cattley guava and guava requiring almost 
tropical conditions are grown. 

It is impossible to do more than give a 
glimpse of the opportunities which await 
the hand of the plant enthusiasts of 
America. It is one of the most fas- 
cinating of pleasures, because the reward 
to intelligent effort is so eminently satis- 
factory, and there is always the prospect 
that one will find a bonanza which will be 
of inestimable value to all mankind. 


WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT SOILS 
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that the depth of the first spade (‘‘spit” 
is the technical term for this) is of 
one kind of soil, and the second quite 
different. If you are very fortunate, 
this top soil will be deeper than one 
spit—but then, some people have 
all the luck. The top soil is richer, 
darker and looser because of the decades 
and aeons of grass and leaves that have 
decomposed there season after season. 
The sub-soil will be lighter in color, 
packed harder and fairly sterile in 
appearance. None of the decayed vege- 
tation and no air have penetrated to 
its depth, and, since decayed vegeta- 
tion and air are necessary to most 
plant life, this sub-soil is incapable of 
sustaining growth. 

Your purpose in manuring and culti- 
vating is to increase the depth of this 
top soil, thus aerating it and affording 
drainage, so that the roots of plants will 


find nourishment all the way down. 
If they penetrate to the packed and 
sterile sub-soil, the ends will simply 
curl up and die. 

It is also desirable that the top soil 
be enriched. Of course, any soil that 
will grow healthy grass and weeds will 
also grow flowers, and the best possible 
soil for a garden is meadow loam on 
which the grass has grown lush and 
strong. But if this meadow has been 
cut over year after year without any 
nourishment having been returned to 
the soil, it is obvious that the nutriment 
will have been exhausted. If we take 
a crop, we must give back to the soil 
the equivalent of the nourishment that 
the soil would have received had that 
grass and those plants died down, 
decomposed and created their own 
fertilizer. That return to the soil is the 

(Continued on page 114) 
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Stronger than 
the elements 


A roof of slate will protect your family and your 
family’s pocketbook for generations. Neither the 
snows and frost of winter nor the heat of summer 
can weaken it. Once on, you may forget a slate 
roof except to admire it for its beauty. 

Some people have the impression that a slate 
roof requires heavier supporting structure than an 
ordinary roof. This is incor- 
rect. In Canada where heavy 
snowfalls must be reckoned 
with, slate isexceedingly popu- 
lar. YettheCanadiansuse the 
regular standard construction. 


Christ Church 
Cathedral, 
Montreal, 
roofed with 
slate over 60 
years ago. 


Use slate when you build or Many of | the 
= ? 2 oldest and finest 
re-roof and end upkeep costs. tail doré of 
Canada arepro- 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 
757 DREXEL BUILDING 
PHILADELPHIA 


tected from the 
elements by 
roofs of slate. 


and hearth 


{a ml of slate 


i : in Attractive fireplace 


Most pleasure in shower bathing comes 


when the force is just right 


OU can easily realize that children, the 

men folks, women and the elderly members 
of the family hardly all want the same shower 
force. To enable every member of the family 
to enjoy shower bathing to its fullest extent, 
we have incorporated the Anyforce Head as 
part of Speakman Mixometer Showers. 


With this head, simply turning a handle gives 
any shower volume or force. And you have 
this same ease also in controlling the shower's 
temperature —Just a turn of the Mixometer 
handle gives all temperatures from cold to 


hot, as gradually or as fast as you wish. 
7 
Types of Mixometer Showers for all homes Send Coupon for / 
are shown in our booklet “Once Used FREE BOOKLET " 
Water.” A copy will be mailed promptly. about SLATE acaba 
In writing, would you mind mentioning the SEEN renee Slate 
name of your plumber? building. Shows the advantages ose 
of SLATE for Roofing, floors, ? j , Bldg., 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY faas ae ear me Td : Philadelphia, Pa. 
sheivin. ac oards, structural, B Ineé..i.evc aE ies 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE sanitary, electrical and general A & e 
paris. P Street sco ense 
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January 
Sale of 
Walpole 
Linens 


at 
GREATLY REDUCED 
PRICES 


Illustrated Sale List on Request 
Mail orders receive prompt atten- 
tion. All purchases are deliv- 
ered free to any part of the U.S.A. 
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Luncheon Sets (as illustrated). Pure Linen, 
hand hemstitched, 13 pieces, comprising one 
18 x sa-in. Runner and twelve 72 x 18-in. 
Mats, Sale Price $16.20 Set 
Or 7-piece Runner Set. 

Sale Price $12.15 Set 
13-piece Square Sets same style, comprising 
one 22x22-in. Centerpiece; six 6 x 6-in. 
and six ro x 10-in. Doilies. $10.80 Set 
Tea Sets to match, comprising one 36 x 36- 
in. Square, and four 13 x 13-in. Napkins 

Sale Price $7.65 Set 
Or 45 x 45-in. Square and six 13x13 in. Nap- 
kins. $10.80 Set 


Scarís to match, 18 x 36 in., $3.75 cach 
18 x 45-in. $4.75 each; 18 x 54-in., $5.75 each 


Napkins to match, 13 x 13-in., $10.80 Doz. 
18 x 18-in. $15.75 Doz. 


"—— n 
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No. H. T.—Hand Tufted Muslin 
Bed Spreads, various designs in 
all White only. Spreads are easily 
laundered, and do not require ironing. 
Single Bed Size $4.95 cach 
Double Bed Size $5.35 each 
No. 1739. Turkish Bath Towels, 
hemstitched, extra quality. Size, 
26 x 52 in., in all white, or with Blue, 
Pink, Gold or Lavender borders. 
Monogram to match. 
Sale Price 


Without Monogram 


$28.60 Doz. 
$21.60 Doz. 


No. 5. Good quality Cotton Sheets and Pillow Cases, Hem- 
stitched. Set comprises two 72 x 104-in. Sheets and two 45 x 36-1n. 
Cases complete with hand embroidered monogram, boxed and 
laundered. 

Sale Price 
Sale Price 


$12.: 


50 S 
Or with 90 x 104-in. Sheets. $13.50 S 


WALPOLE BROTHERS 


HOUSHOLD LINEN SPECIALISTS. ESTABLISHED 1766 


e 


Fifth Ave: cor 35 St Newd6rk 


Also 587 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
LONDON —DUBLIN—Factory: Waringstown, Co. Down, Ireland 
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office and work of manures and cover 
crops. They not only correct mechani- 
cal but chemical deficiencies as well. 

In the opening paragraph we said 
that you may know a good gardener by 
the fact that he can mention manures 
casually. This is the veriest truth. 
Long before the spring seed order is 
sent in, you should be scouring the 
countryside for availablé barnyard fer- 
tilizers. In these days the search may 
be long and the price high; blessed 
indeed is the man who can keep live- 
stock on his place! 


RELATIVE VALUES OF MANURES 


While all kinds of animal manures 
are valuable, each has its own special 
properties. Their relative values are in 
the following order,—cow, horse, pig, 
sheep and chicken. Cow manure is 
cool and will not burn the tiny rootlets 
of plants. It can be dug into the soil 
directly it is procured. Horse manure 
is hot and will burn the rootlets, and it 
should be allowed to decompose for six 
months before it is incorporated with 
the soil where the plants are. Sheep 
manure is cool and chicken manure 
burning; the latter should be kept dry 
and not used too generously, and, above 
all, not mixed with wood ashes which 
counteract the action of the chemicals 
in chicken manure. Sheep manure, 
dried and sterilized and cow manure 
shredded and dried are procurable, at 
rather high prices, from any seedsman; 
they are condensed fertilizers and, 
being in that form, add but little to the 
tilth of the soil. That, of course, is one 
of the reasons why strawy stable man- 
ure is invaluable—it does add bulk to 
the soil,—it both increases the nutri- 
tive elements in the soil and mellows 
its physical composition, opening up 
clayey soils and filling the interstices of 
sandy soils. This purpose is served by 
cover crops also, which are raised for 
the pi ose of being plowed under, and 

ima mold. Prepared humus also 
may be bought in bags where the humus 
condition of the soil cannot be pro- 
duced in other ways. This commercial 
humus is well worth the price, particu- 
larly for valuable plants like Rhodo- 
dendrons, which require so much vege- 
table matter to feed upon 


Sor CHEMISTRY 


While it may seem an esoteric sub- 
ject, you should know a few simple 
facts about the chemistry of soils and 
manures, and what effect manures have 
on the soils and on plants. In that way 
you will learn what kinds of manures 
to use and how to build up the soil so 
that your plants will thrive. 

It is estimated that, of the substance 
of plants, 98% comes from the air and 
2% from the soil. A great deal of this 
air and water are found in the soil. For 
the present we are concerned with that 
underfoot 2%. 

Just as the human body requires 
carbohydrates, fats and proteins, so do 
plants require several chemical elements 
which the soil must provide. Of these 
the most important are nitrogen, phos- 
phorus, potash and lime. If the soil 
does not afford these in sufficient quan- 
tities (for as a matter of fact, these ele- 
ments rarely exceed 2% of the total 
weight of the soil) we add them in the 
form of manures, fertilizers and cover 
crops. 

Nitrogen, which is the most easily 
exhausted of these elements, is required 
to make the leaf and wood growth of 
the plant above ground. It can be 
given the soil by plowing under cover 
crops of legumes—beans, peas, clover, 
etc. by nitrate of soda and by dried 
blood and tankage. 


Ebeaphnns is found in basic slag, a 
by-product of the manufacture of steel 
from pig iron, in acid phosphates and 
gypsum. A certain percentage of phos- 
phorus is also fjarnished by wood ashes. 
In 100 pounds of unleached wood ashes 
there are about five pounds of potash, 
thirty pounds of lime and three pounds 
of phosphoric acid. 

otash is given by cover crops and 
animal manures, by bones and bone 
meal and wood ashes. 

Lime, which helps to give the soil a 
better tilth, corrects acidity, renders 
the nutriment in the soil more soluble 
and prevents some of the plant diseases, 
is furnished by ground lime stone and 
marl. 


How FERTILIZERS Work 


These nutritive elements are dis- 
solved and carried through the soil by 
moisture and in turn absorbed by the 
root hairs of the plants in liquid form. 
The water is absolutely essential, in 
fact, 90% of most plants is composed 
of water. Consequently, fertilizers that 
are readily dissoluble and readily 
absorbed are quick acting, but they 
are also easily leached out of the soil. 
Under this head come most of the com- 
mercial fertilizers whose potency lasts a 
season. Solid fertilizers such as barn- 
yard manure, broken bone, bone meal 
and wood ashes, being less easily dis- 
solved, carry on the work of soil nutri- 
tion for more than one season. 

Each of the barnyard manures con- 
tribute some chemical elements to the 
soil, but often the amount is not suffi- 
cient. In a ton of stable manure, for 
example, there are only about ten 
pounds of nitrogen, ten of potash and 
five of phosphoric acid, a meagre allot- 
ment considering the enrichment the 
average garden soil demands. Conse- 
quently commercial fertilizers, which 
are artificially balanced rations of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash, 
are added to complete the work. 

Fertilizers such as blood and bone, 
tankage, sulphate of ammonia, super- 
phosphate, nitrate of soda (the most 
active form of nitrogen for the garden) 
and the "complete" fertilizers, are 
scattered on the surface of the soil and 
raked in, so that their potency works 
down toward the roots. They stimu- 
late and help maintain the growth of 
plants unchecked. Barnyard manure, 
the slower dissolving fertilizers and 
Cover crops, being solid foods that both 
feed the plants and build up the struc- 
ture of the soil, are forked or flowed 
into the soil. Both the quick-acting 
and the slow fertilizers are best used in 
spring, because even barnyard manure 
forked into a sandy soil in autumn, is 
apt to lose its values when winter rains 
wash it away. 


PROPER QUANTITIES TO USE 


In this horseless age every procur- 
able ounce of barnyard manure should 
be used. A wheelbarrow load to every 
two square yards is ample, scattered 
and plowed or forked under. Or you 
can figure the required amount by 
seeing that the manure lies 3” deep 
before plowing. This amount applied 
three successive springs would bring 
the soil of a garden plot up to an ex- 
cellent tilth. On the other hand, it is 
possible to over-enrich a soil so that its 
plants run to foliage instead of pro- 
ducing fruit and flowers, and it may 
also become sour. In that case it will 
be sweetened and corrected by appli- 
cations of lime. The amount of com- 
mercial fertilizer to use in an open gar- 
den plot is generally figured at about 
five pounds to every 100 sq. ft. 

(Continued on page 116) 
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“CYPRESS lumber defies decay. You Save repair bills.” 


CYPRESS 


-THE WOOD ETERNAL’ 


Use Cypress; For What? Why? 


FOR house, barn and garage construction,—i. ¢., roof, siding and all exte- 

77777 rior trim, because it is the "wood eternal.” It takes paint as kindly and 
holds to it more tenaciously than almost any other wood, and far 
better than most woods. 


the interior trim of a house or bungalow, including doors, because of the 
— striking beauty of its grain. Its surface excels all other woods in pro“ 
ducing effects with simple oils or stains, and it is the only wood on earth 
that will take the famous “Sugi” finish, in exact simulation of the much 
coveted Antique Japanese Driftwood. 


5 
x 


FOR. the interior trim of house or bungalow because its tendency to shrink, 

— swell or warp is so slight. [t “stays put" to beat all other woods, and 
cannot be too strongly endorsed for kitchen finish and all furnishings 
thereof. 


FOR door and window casing, and window sash, because it is so admirably 
adapted by nature to those trying places. No twisting or springing to 
break the glass. Grear for "outside" doors—does not "come and go" 
with every change of weather. 


FOR porches, and the floors of them, for porch steps, porch and lawn furni- 

—— ture, trellises, arbors and pergolas, because it is the one antiseptic 
wood; germs of decay can not find lodgment in imperishable Cypress, 
because of its impregnation with natural preservative elements, imper- 
ceptible but potent. 


FOR the small or large conservatory, because it is the one recognized standard 
wood for greenhouse construction. Ninety percent of all the greenhouses 
built by professionals are made of Cypress. Because they know. (Now 
you do.) 


FOR ll kinds of creamery construction, because Cypress is free from odor, 
taste or color as a container, and for the floor of the creamery nothing 
equals Cypress. 


FOR fence posts, because they do not "rot off before they get well set in the 
ground." Nor for generations thereafter. No other wood approaches 
Cypress for endurance when set in the soil. 


the garden fence, because it lasts, and lasts, and [lasts, and further, 
because Cypress fence boards are not full of peek-a-boo knot holes; 
And it takes paint. And “holds it, but lasts a long time without it.’ 
(U. S. Government Report.) 


E 


FOR floors in stable, garage, cellar or poultry house, because it is not affected 
— by moisture, nor does it fill the ambient air with the “expensive smell" 
of rotting wood. 


water tanks, troughs, vats, laundry appliances and laundry furniture, 
—25 because Cypress excels even metals for long life when exposed to alter- 
nate wet and dry influences, etc., etc. (Cypress is "some wood.”) 


When planning new improvements or repairs to old ones, just remember— 
“With Cypress you build but once” 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Assn. 


1210 Poydras Bldg., NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1210 Graham Bldg., JACKSONVILLE,FLA. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED *''TIDE-WATER''CYPRESS AT YOUR s c 
LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US KNOW- d ^ 


Google 


Think of Hardware 


From the Start 


ENERALLY, the skimping begins 

in building about the time the 
hardware is selected. Often the result is 
an equipment unworthy of the quality 
of other items. A good door deserves 
good hardware. A good building 
demands it. An important man to see 
is the merchant who sells 


MCKINNE 


HINGES 


He carries a varied assortment of other 
builders hardware, too. The time to 
consult him is when you first determine 
to build. He knows your requirements as 
the architect knows how to plan—and it 
is his habit to work with the architect. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Among the many attractive values in 
our extensive Linen Department are 
some very excellent Table Cloths. A 
variety of exceptionally fine quality all- 
linen Satin Damasks in several very 


handsome designs. 2 yds. x 2 yds. 


Specially priced at $16.50 each 


The five-piece 
Bath Set repre- 
sented here may 
be had in pink, 
blue, yellow, lav- 
ender or white. 
The price com- 
plete (including in- 
dividual two color 
monogram) is de- 


Above, hand-made Scarf of fine Lace 
and Irish Linen decorated with a bizarre 
Egyptian motif. 19 in. x 36 in. $17. LO 


Handkerchiefs! Such a wide selection 
and so varied in design and coloring. 
Fine Irish Linen hemstitched handker- 
chiefs as illustrated, some with embroid- 
ered corners, others with all around em- 


broidery- 4 splendid value, çoc each 


cidedly low for such quality. $10 50 per set 


The special discount prevailing 
during January on all McGibbon 
merchandise offers you a splendid 
opportunity for decided economy. 
Write for our new illustrated booklet 


No. 62. 


NEAR 


Ji 
ME Gibbon 6 C? 


3 West 37th Street- New York 


FIFTH AVENUE 


WHAT zo 


KNOW ABOUT 


House & Garden 


SOILS 


(Continued from page 114) 


In an established flower border stable 
manure is forked in carefully under the 
plants, at the rate of a forkful to a 
Snape plants. Commercial fertilizers 
and bone meal are applied at the rate 
of a handful to a clump. Both barn- 
yard manure and commercial fertilizers 
may be sown in the drill when flowers 
are grown in rows, as in the cutting 
garden. 

Nitrate of soda, a quick-acting stimu- 
lant, should never come in direct con- 
tact with the plant lest it burn the 
foliage and roots. Scatter it three or 
four inches away and then water in. 
Or it can be diluted in water—a handful 
to a gallon of water—and this applied 
to the soil. 

Manure water, another speedy stimu- 
lant, can be made in several ways— 
from the drainage of manure pits, by 
half-filling a gunnysack with manure 
and suspending it in a barrel of water 
or by taking a tablespoonful of com- 
mercial fertilizer and dissolving it in a 
gallon of water. Manure water should 
be diluted to the color of weak tea and 
applied regularly in the growing season. 
Before applying either nitrate of soda 
and manure water loosen up the soil 
around the plants and first soak them 
with clear water so that the solution 
will readily penetrate to the roots. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF LIME 


Lime is an absolute essential in build- 
ing up and enriching soil because it has 
properties that the other fertilizers have 
not and it can be depended upon when 
others are not available. It supplies a 
kind of food that strengthens the struc- 
ture of plants, releases the other nutri- 
tive elements in the soil, helps hasten 
decomposition in compost, lightens 
heavy soils and binds light, in addition 
to sweetening the soil. In fact, lime, 
either in the form of pulverized lime- 
stone or hydrated lime, is so essential 
that a stock of it should be kept con- 
stantly on hand. 

Acid soil is a condition against which 
most gardeners have to work. It is evi- 
dent by the fact that certain weeds 
thrive in it—plantain, sheep sorrel, 
daisy and goose grass. While this is a 
reliable indication, the gardener had 
better make the litmus test, with strips 
of litmus paper procured from the 
druggist. Take a handful of soil,wet 
it and place the paper in the soil. It will 
turn red if the soil is acid. Correct this 
condition with lime. About fifty bush- 
els to an acre is a good proportion for 
lime, or ten pounds to every one hun- 
dred sq. ft. On clayey soils twice the 
amount can be used. It should be 
sprinkled over the soil after the first 
rough spading or plowing and then 
raked or harrowed in. In the border it 
can be forked in around plants. Do 
not let it lie on the top and cake. 
It should never be mixed with manure. 


LEAFMOLD AND COVER Crops 


Since barnyard manure is at a pre- 
mium, the average gardener must 
depend on leafmold and cover crops 
or green manuring for material to 
increase the humus in his soil. Where 
the uncovered soil area is restricted, 
as in a thickly planted perennial bor- 
der, the cover crop is impractical, but 
it is perfectly feasible in the cutting 
garden and in annual borders that 
need renewing from year to year and 
in places where you plan eventually 
to make a garden and in the meantime 
wish to build up the soil. 

Nature uses cover crops all the time, 
and her method is ideal because she 
nourishes the soil around a plant with 


eaf mold made by the decomposition 
of its own kind of leaves. To approxi- 
mate this in the garden is practically 
impossible except in the vegetable gar- 
den where pea vines are buried to en- 
rich the soil for other crops of peas. 
What we do approximate in cover cro’ 

is the chemical contribution to the soil, 
and in giving this the most generous 
are the legumes—peas, beans, clover— 
which absorb nitrogen from the air and 
convert it into nitrates which in turn 
enrich the soil. In the early spring, 
spring vetch can be used, field peas 
and spring rye; in the summer, soy 
beans, cow peas and Japanese buck- 
wheat; in the autumn, winter rye, 
winter wheat and hairy vetch. Before 
planting these cover crops some fer- 
tilizer should be raked into the soil, 
because the purpose of this crop is to 
get a quick growth. The crop should 
be plowed under when the plants are 
quite young and tender, as they will 
decompose much more quickly than 
older and tougher plants. They add a 
sturdy bulk to the loam. 


Cover Crops IN CurrING. GARDEN 


In the cutting and annual garden a 
cover crop should be sown just as soon 
as the flowers have gone—in September 
and October. By the time spring plow- 
ing comes around the plants are in 
excellent shape for being turned into 
the soil. 

In addition to green manuring by 
Cover crops the other solution for soil 
enrichment is found in the compost 
pile. And it is just as easy to manufac- 
ture good soil as it is to manufacture 
good stockings, good clothes and good 
books. No place is so small but it can 
afford an obscure corner for a compost 
heap; no gardener so busy but he can 
attend to its simple requirements. 

Compost consists of rotted turís, 
leaves and other decayed vegetable 
matter piled up and turned over two or 
three times a season so that all the ele- 
ments are well mixed. 


To make a compost heap, start in the 
spring with the leaves that have served 
for winter covering on the flower beds. 
Dig up some turís. Procure a little 
manure—horse or cow, it is quite imma- 
terial. Lay down a double layer of 
turís, grass side to grass side, then a 
layer of leaves and manure. Scatter in 
a handful of lime which will speed up 
decomposition and release the nutritive 
elements in the turf. Another layer of 
turís and leaves and manure, and so on. 


Compost ARCHITECTURE 


Build the heap as square as possible, 
because if you make a pile with sloping 
sides the rain will wash off; in fact, it 
is better to leave a hollow in the top 
of the pile to act as a basin for rain 
water. Some gardeners hold that the 
compost heap should be kept under 
cover because excessive rains will wash 
away most of the nourishment in the 
pile. However, moisture is necessary, 
and if you do keep the heap sheltered, 
empty a bucket of water into the pile 
once a week. As the season progresses 
heap on all forms of vegetable mate- 
rial—grass cuttings, the leaves and 
vines of crops from the vegetable gar- 
den; bury the garbage in it if the pile is 
far enough away from the house; pour 
in the sudsy water from the wash tubs, 
for the soda in the soap is beneficial, 
manure water when it can be spared, 
an occasional handful of bone meal, 
wood ashes, the spent manure from 
mushroom and hotbeds. All leaves 
gathered in the autumn can be added to 

(Continued on page 120) 
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CRAFTEX 
OVER SMOOTH PLASTER » 
DAVANZATI 
SUITE 
eo 
Designed 
and Made 
in 
Our Own 
Studios 
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OBJETS 
B European Art 
$ x VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOMED WITH 
SMoorH walls are no longer a barrier to the interesting rough plaster finishes so favored JADE TREES COURTEOUS BUT UNOBIRUSIVE ATTENTION 
by Architects and Decorators. Craftex, the plastic paint, is easily applied over wall 
board, plaster, paint, and other smooth surfaces to obtain Rough Plaster (illustrated), various s. 
Stone and original finishes of any desired color and texture. CHINESE y 
Costing less than the s: ductions in plaster, Craftex gives a durable, beautiful wall 
| slice: ONIY effective thor Dev E AESA Ree ee PORCELAINS 
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UR Mo abou’ your decorating S% G Gump Co. San Francisco. 
Seer: SIMMONS, GARDNER CO. 346365 Post St. À California 
Actu Craftex finishes will ve 146 Summer St. 101 Park Ave. 
Leo pt BOSTON, MASS. NEW YORK 
SABY Hand W i f 
Ps an eaving for Pleasure 
C F . 
“= 
and Profit. 
| 
^m^ 7. ` 
BRINGS DAYLIGHT ee a With Christmas past and 
INTO THE KITCHEN i ia the long "shut in Winter 
is NO room in the home is good light Bu f) months ahead, what could be 
more necessary than in the kitchen and 3 Æ more delightful or profitable 
yet, until BABY DENZAR was introduced aga? than a program of hand 


a few years ago, there was no lighting unit 
especially designed for kitchens. 

The kitchen illuminated by a BABY DEN- 
ZAR is as bright and cheerful on dark, — |i 
cloudy days, and at night, as it is on a glori- i 

ous spring morning with the sunlight stream- ay 
ing in at the windows. i 
BABY DENZAR is smaller in size but in 
all other particulars is exactly like the full- 
size DENZAR that is used in thousands of 
school rooms, offices, stores and public build- 
ings—used, in short, wherever a soft, white, 
glarcless light is needed. 

BABY DENZAR can be installed in your 
kitchen in less than an hour and without fuss 
or muss. Any electrical dealer can furnish 
a BABY DENZAR and install it. 


weaving? 

With a good loom and our 
instruction, it is possible for 
you to make the greatest var- 
iety of beautiful things—from 
aeavy rugs to fine table linen 
hnd dress materials. No other 
handicraft covers so wide a 
range of possibilities—and ac- 
tually, weaving a pattern into 
the material itself takes less time than embroidering deco- 
rations on an ordinary fabric! 

Hand weaving is a delightful adventure, full of the 
thrills and joys of accomplishment. Moreover it is one of 
the few home occupations that can be developed 


If interested in beautiful (yet moderately Jm 

priced) lighting equipment for the other alu into a profitable home industry. ? icy 
nd jou TM I ME L If you want to fill your spare hours with a real ,* : 2s ue Xa: 
our illustrated brochure ‘‘Distinctive De- p? pleasure, try hand weaving. »! fáll'intor- 
signs for Home Lighting.” A 1 3 a3 Write today for booklet and full informa- ,f mation on 


tion covering the Shuttle-Craft Courses ,* your course in 
of instruction, blue printed pattern ,^ hand weaving—! 
drafts, equipment, materials and our yf am interested in it 


plan for selling hand woven articles. f (as checked below). 
( ) As a pleasant home occupation 
Mary M. Atwater, Dept. C. v d 
[he Shuttle-Craft Co., Inc. n 
1416 Massachusetts Ave. Rake 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. Moi cS ELS RE 
LI 


ho 3 

BEARDSLEE CHANDELIER Mre. Co... wh VAS 2 

222 S. Jefferson St., CHICAGO Eip x Ay 
; es A f 


( ) For teaching purposes. 


( ) Asa source of profit primarily. 


Address.. .... enn ; 
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the pile, no leaf should ever be burned. 
In short, everything decayable can go 
on the compost heap except the leaves 
and stalks of diseased plants, which 
should be burned, and woody twigs 
that are slow in decomposing. 

The completed product of this soil 
factory will not be ready for the garden 
until the second year after the pile is 
started, asit requires two years to assure 
thorough and complete decomposition, 
At the end of that time the elements 
will be so mingled and broken up that 
the earth will pass through a garden. 
This is then ready to be dug into the 
borders, sowp in the drills with seeds or 
transplanted seedlings, used for potting 


MADDOCK 


Sanitary Fixtures 


DR. E. 


The François vase, a 
Grecian masterpiece 
of the sixth century 


ACH plant is a decentralized 
organism, and as such all organs 
are reproduced innumerable times in the 
individual. It is therefore possible to 
remove a large part of the plant's body 
without danger of killing it. Wounds, 
and even severe ones, heal quickly, while 
the parts which have been cut from it 
are able to produce an individual exactly 
similar to the mother plant. Based 
upon this tough hold on life, the gar- 
dener has perfected a method of propa- 
gating plants most successfully, the 
process being known as propagating 
with “cuttings.” i 
Such cutting is from 2" to 4" in length 
usually one year old, so that it is par- 
tially woody and possesses leaves. 
These conditions are met in terminal 
and end twigs, which should be cut off 
with a sharp knife so that three, four, or 
five pair of leaves remain. Just below 
the last leaf the cutting is cut diagonal- 
ly and the lowest leaf is cut off short 
closely to the stem. í 
Some cuttings produce roots if they 
are in contact with a moist soil, as for 
instance Tradescantia, some leafy Cacti, 
etc. Other cuttings are just placed in a 
medium sized pot containing a fertile 
type of soil; but here the cutting must 
not be placed too deep; it should just 
about cover the lowest leaf which has 
been removed. The shallower the cut- 
ting is placed, the more quickly will root 
formation take place. Then, too, the 
cutting must not be loosely placed in the 
soil, it should be firm. Moderate mois- 
ture. (if possible, cover the cutting with 
a glass dome), and a partially shaded 
place for the first two weeks, will surely 
make it grow. The best time for 
propagating cuttings is in the spring. 
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The 
MADBURY 


K-2000 


White Vitreous China Lavatory with Integral Suppry 
Nozzle, Cleansing Overflow Feature, Square Bowl, 
Anti splash Rim and Square Pedestal. The fittings are 
entirely covered with china trimmings. This lavatory ts 
made in the following sizes— 
20 x 24 


22 x 27 24 x 30 


HE ultimate test of 
good taste and re- 
finement comes with the 
selection of the essential 
equipment of the home. 


There is no questioning 
the taste that chooses 


Thomas Maddock appoint- 
ments for the bathroom. 


THOMAS MADDOCK'S SONS COMPANY 
Trenton, New Jersey. 
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House & Garden 


WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT SOILS 


(Continued from page 116) 


soil or for soil in cold frames, hotbeds, 
and seed flats. It will be a black, rich 
compost, almost pure leaf mold, and is 
readily incorporated with other soils. 

As the compost heap requires two 
years to reach completion, the second 
year’s heap should be made separately, 
The well-maintained garden has at 
least two compost heaps going at the 
same time—last year's and this year's. 

On the Continent, a peasant's wealth, 
according to Tolstoi is measured by 
the size of his manure pile. That is why 
the manure pile is generally kept in the 
front yard. In this Country a gardener's 
worth can be similarly measured by 
the size of his compost heaps. 


GROWING PLANTS /roz; CUTTINGS 


BADE 


Every cutting should be cut as short 
as possible, care being taken that it is 
not wounded in any way nor foreign 
particles introduced. This hinders the 
formation of roots, sometimes even mak- 
ingitimpossible. Some cuttings rot easily 
on their cut surface, especially if they 
are rich in sap. This can be prevented 
by simply dipping the end in collodion. 
It dries quickly and the cutting can be 
planted. Cuttings from plants con- 
taining a large quantity of resin are 
gradually cut deeper and deeper begin- 
ning about three weeks before the cut- 
ting is to be planted. The callus which 
is formed is cut in half. 
| Propagation through cuttings are 
generally carried out with those t 
of plants which will not reproduce all 
their characteristics through seeds, 
where the cutting will quickly make 
roots, or where the cutting will produce 
a larger plant more quickly than 
through seeds. 

_ Although a cutting is generally con- 
sidered to be the growing shoot, any 
twig, a fragment of a root, or a leaf may 
also be so considered, if this part of the 
plant, which has been removed, is 
capable of forming roots when in con- 
tact with the soil so that a new plant is 
produced which is normal and possesses 
the same characteristics as the mother 
plant. 

It is in this manner that the leafy 
begonia is easily propagated through its 
leaves. A leaf is taken, placed on moist 
sand, the veins notched, fastened to the 
soil with a stick or two, and covered 
with a glass dome. Then new plants 
will develop on the cut surfaces. 

Cuttings can also be made to root 

(Continued on page 122) 


A sprig of Tradescantia, properly made, 
and ready for planting in a moist soil 
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MANTELPIECES 


TODHUNTER 


FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 
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PEN US 
Hand wrought Grate made to rest on andirons 


GRATES 


Selection can be made from a large collection, both 
originals and reproductions, of early English and 
Colonial Grates of interesting and unusual design. 


While we are very glad to freely send illustrations, kindly state in 
what you are particularly interested, as we have no general catalog. 


ARTHUR TODHUNTER, 414 Madison Ave., New York 
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“The Trousseau House of America” 


Household Linens 
Smart Sports Apparel 
French Lingerie—Negligees 
Infants and Childrens’ W ear 


Handkerchiefs —French Novelties 


GRANDE MAISON pe BLANC m: 


FIFTH AVENUE, 44th and 45th Sts, NEW YORK 


Magnolia Palm Beach Hampton Bays 


eee may live anywhere between Sandy Hook 
and the Golden Gate, but you keep an ac- 
count at Dean’s, for convenience, in ordering 
that incomparable gift for departing friends, a 


DEAN’S BON VOYAGE BOX 


Send for the 1924 Bon Voyage Booklet with 
descriptive list. 
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P SG 
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Prices from $2.75 to $40.00 


cand 


Established 85 years 


New York 
City 


628 Fifth 


Avenue 


IPCC 
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PROTECTION for you and yours 


J-OCRS 


HE home is sacred to you and your 

loved ones, your treasures, the quiet of 
your hearth. Across its threshold must 
come only those whom you invite. It must 
be secure against prowlers and unwelcome 
interruptions. But how? 

By using Sargent Cylinder Locks on all 
exterior doors! These sturdy locks give un- 
failing and unquestioned protection. Their 
mechanism has resulted from years of 
engineering study and experiment. They 
are as perfect in operation as it is humanly 
possible to make them. And they will last 
in constant service as long as the home 
itself. You cannot afford to compromise 
on the locks between you and the world 
outside! Be sure! Use Sargent Locks! 

Connecting with the Sargent Cylinder 
Lock, you may use a door handle or a 
knob and escutcheon to match the Sargent 
Hardware within your home—the same fine 
design, the same solid, time-resisting brass 
or bronze. Send for the Sargent Book of 
Designs and select Sargent Hardware with 
your architect. If interested in Colonial 
designs ask for the Colonial Book illustrat- 
ing authentic patterns of the period. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street New Haven, Conn. 


owes Google - 


É Dhardware 


Sargent Cylinder 

Padlocks 
are as finely and 
stoutly made as a 
padlock can be— 
in their way as 
perfect bits of 
mechanism as the 
Sargent Cylinder 
Locks. They 
bring real security 
when used on ga- 
rage, tool house 
or locker door, on 
the tire rack and 
chest of valu- 
ables. 
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Plants having alternate leaves are made into cut- 
tings by cutting diagonally just below the leaf 


GROWING PLANTS fron CUTTINGS 


(Continued from page 120) 


under water. If, for instance, the 
growing shoots of Oleander, of the rub- 
ber tree, twigs of Coleus, etc., are cut 
off with a sharp knife, and placed in a 
flask filled with water, roots will develop 
after a lapse of from 5 to 6 weeks. 
When a leaf of a Leafy Begonia is placed 
in a glass of water, the young plants will 
develop from the base of the petiol 
which is in the water. But before this 
occurs, months may elapse. The roots 
of plants developed under water are 
extremely brittle and great care must 
be exercised when planting these in the 


t. 

A cutting will grow most surely when 
it contains a comparatively large 
amount of reserve food material, and 
when it is planted as soon as practical 
after cutting. The exceptions to this 
rule are all those plants containing 


When the leaves are opposite the 

cutting is made by culling the stem 

straight across just below the two 
leaves 


milky, rubber-like or resinous saps, or 
those which are succulent like Cacti. 
These must remain out of the soil until 
the sap has dried on the cut surface. 

Vessels used for propagating cuttings 
are usually flower pots or flat trays 
which must be clean. A good founda- 
tion of potsherds must be provided, and 
upon this, clean, well washed sand is 
spread to within 12" of the top of the 
vessel. Sand never holds, nor contains 
a sufficient amount of moisture, to facil- 
itate or induce rot. 

'The cutting produces, if correctly 
cultivated, a callus before root forma- 
tion. At this time the cuttings are 
more hardy, and, after the roots have 
developed, the plant is gradually accus- 
tomed to fresh air, if they have been 
kept under glass. This is accomplished 

(Continued on. page 126) 


Privel cutllings can be propagated 

easily and quickly by planting in a 

shallow trench containing good light 
loam 
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Our new method of 
flattening gives our 
glassa wonderfully even 
surface, preserving 
meanwhile the brilliant 
lustre of i 


ty is positively as- 
sured by our elliptical 


Build a permanent bookcase in 
library or living room. The average 
room provides plenty ofopportunity. 


But it should be a thing of beauty, 
as the use of the best window glass 
can make it. 

The glass of the American Win- 
dow Glass Company is notable for 
its lustrous surface. Against inner 
hangings of silk, satin,—even cotton, 
or undraped, it lends charm to any 
room. 


Superior methods of drawing, 
blowing and flattening give our glass 
greater tensile strength, with less 
wave and consequently less distor- 
tion than any other glass. A good 
book deserves a good cover and fine 
bindings deserve a place back of 
the best glass. 


“Home Kraft” and “‘Draughtsman”’ each contain Bungalows 
and Two Stories. “Plan Kraft” Two Stories. ‘Kozy Homes" 
| Bungalows. $1.00 each—all four for $3.00. De Luxe Flats $1.00. 


DE LUXE BUILDING CO. 


521 UNION LEAGUE BLDG. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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Over Nine 
Hundred 
Illustrations 
of the World’s 
Most Famous 
Furniture 
(Thirty Color Plates) 


The Most 
Complete and 
Comprehensive 
Book on 


Furniture 
Ever Published 


PRICE $75.00 


This sumptuous quarto with its remarkably n omeny 
beautiful plates is an ideal gift for every home lover 


This book is almost an absolute necessity to the interior decorator, architect, furniture 
manufacturer, dealer or salesman and will be wanted by connoisseurs. 
It is a thorough treatment by an authority of the decorative furniture of all periods, from 
early Egypt and Assyria to the present day. It is the only book to present adequately the 
furniture of early Egypt. The text supplies a descriptive background and develops the 
historical sequence of furniture design, accentuating relations never before made clear. The 
furniture described includes high class walnut, mahogany and satinwood as well as that 
lacquered, painted and gilded. 
d; B LIPPINCOTT CO EAST WASHINGTON IUARE 
M », * Dept. HG 1, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Please send me an illustrated prospectus of *DECORATIVE FURNITURE" and other 
similar volumes. 


This edition 


336 PLANS 


OF BUNGALOWS, COTTAGES 
TWO-STORY HOMES 


)à Design No. D 1506, Plans $65.00 
. All in One BIG Book 


336 beautiful designs, from smallest 
bungalow to pretentious . Complete 
| ¥ working plans furnished ata fraction of the 
i A cost of creating mew ones—prevent disappoint- 
— ments, alterations and expensive "'eztras." 


Build that home 


the Keith way—no hetter time 


Planning aNEW HOME? 


— Let these Books be your Guide. Beau- 
tiful California Styles, with Pictures 
and Plans for all climate homes. 


“South-West Stucco Homes" 
Spanish, English, some 2 family—$1 
“The New Colonials” 
60 Houses — 6 to 10 Rooms — $1 
“All-American Homes” 
50 Houses — 7 to 10 Rooms — $1 
“West Coast Bungalows” 
50 Houses — 6 and 7 Rooms — $1 
“Little Bungalows” 
75 Houses—3, 4 and 5 Rooms—$1 
GPECIAL OFFER: Send $2.50 for any three 
of these books and get Garage Folder Free. 


Book: and Bhuprintr sold with 
Money-Back Guarantee 


E. W. STILLWELL & COMPANY 


(National Plan Service) 
116 California Bldg., Los Angeles 


Homebuilding is an open book to those 
who build Keith's way! No better time to 
build your home—no better way than this! 
First, get Keith's374-page De Luxe book of 
1deal designs and “ested plans. Full of dis- 
tinctive houses—with those new touches, 
cozy entrances, striking features you notice 
in smart dwellings. Put your money in the 
kind of home you want: the economies of 
this method make it possible. 


25 Years’ Experience 


behind the Keith way, It's experience, not 
expense, that stamps a house as real. 
Keith's designs are tried and construction 
sound. Keith’s plans and specifications 
safeguard your building funds. 


Inside the House 


You will first be drawn to the bomes in 
the new Keith book by their charming ex- 
teriors; but it is within the walls of each 
room where their superiority is felt strong- 


Design No. 1379. Plans $20.00 


est The convenient layout—careful pro- 
vision for equipment—the furnishing and 
decorating possibilities that these houses 
possess are what count, 
Keith's Magazine— Wouldn't you like 
to read each month of the things that make 
areal home? Wouldn't a magazine that has 
specialized 25 years in homebuilding be an 
invaluable aid to your planning and build- 
ing? A special offer brings you Keith's 
Magazine a whole year, and this remark- 
able plan book of 336 Beautiful Homes. 
Special Offer—Our new volume DeLuxe,''Beau- 
tiful Homes,’’ 336 plans, and for 1 year—12 num- 
bers of Keith's Ace on home building, 
decorating and furnishing, all for $4.50. Money 
back if you are not delighted. See coupon below. 
KEITH CORPORATION, Minneapolis, Minn. 
A C — |— — — — — n — MÀ e 
KEITH CORPORATION, 

141 N. 7th St., Minneapolis 
LI 1 enclose $4.50 for which send me prepaid com“ 

lete De Luxe book of 336 Plans and Keith'e 

agazine for one year, 

I enclose $1 for a six month's trial subserip- 

tion to Keith’s Magazine devoted to home 

building and home furnishing. | 
g I enclose $2 for Keith's Magazine 8 months 

and smaller book, 112 plans, checked below: 


ows" Dier Ows 
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A BORDER OF 
PERENNIAL 
LUPINES 


Elliott's Sweet-Scented 


LUPINES 


Unquestionably the outstanding novelty of 
the season. Distinguished by charming 
colors and a delightful fragrance 
heretofore unknown among 
these favorite flowers 


d s charm of the old-fashioned perennial Lu- 
pines or "Sun Dials” has been marvelously 
glorified in this superb new strain by the addition of 
a wealth of perfume and soft, harmonious colors. 

They fill the borders, year after year, with fragrant 
spires of soft pink, glowing rose, white, lavender, sky- 
blue, purple, dainty fawn and amber; with many 
lovely pastel shadings and artistic bicolors. The 
three-foot spikes make magnificent cut-flowers. Fre- 
quent cutting prolongs the blooming period from 
May on to early fall. Hardy, thriving in full sun or 
partial shade; easy to grow from seed. 

Elliott's are fortunate in being able to offer this 
year a limited quantity of seed from these fine new 
Lupines, in conjunction with two other new flower 
creations of unusual merit, as follows: 


Giant Shirley Foxgloves—A genuine "Shirley" production 
of extraordinary size and vigor, growing 6 to 7 feet tall. The 
flowerheads are over 3 feet long, crowded with big, bell-shaped 
blossoms Colors range from white and shell-pink to deepest 
rose, many attractively dotted with crimson or chocolate. 
Handy perennial. 

Violet-Blue Balcony Petunias—One of the most superbly 
colored flowers we have ever seen—a lovely deep shape of pure 
violet-blue—rare in flowers of any kind, and absolutely unique 
in Petunias. Vigorous and spreading, with large flowers of rich, 
velvety texture, it is the ideal Petunia for decorative beds and 
porch boxes. It blooms continuously and profusely from early 


summer to late fall 
Special Introductory Offer for 
$ 1 .00 


GIANT SHIRLEY 
FOXGLOVES 


One packet of Elliott's New Sweet-scented 
Lupines, together with one packet each of 


Giant Shirley Foxgloves and  Violet-Blue 
Balcony Petunias. 
Additional packets of the Lupines will be 
supplied at 50 cents each; Foxgloves at 35 
cents each; and Petunias at 25 cents cach 
Send for this Book 
Elliots “Frower AND VrckrABLE Garoens” for 1924 
de: s all of the finest varieties of flowers, including many zalis 


cr 
able new introductions besides the three above. A bright, u 
illustrated little book that makes garden planning interesting 
easy and resultfu Free to all who are interested in fine gardens 
Write for 1t today. 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 
Established 1889 
540 MAGEE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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The Rex Begonia leaf when 

placed in waler makes a 

young plant al the base of the 
peliol 


GROWING PLANTS from CUTTINGS 


(Continued from page 122) 


by simply lifting the glass dome higher 
and higher until it is entirely removed. 

When a cutting has been made from a 
plant containing a large quantity of sap, 
it is not necessary to cover it with glass, 
but it must, as has been mentioned, be 
thoroughly dry at the cut end when 
planted. 

Cuttings from ornamental shrubs are 
taken in lengths of from 12” to 14”, and 
a bundle made from them in such a way 
that the cut ends are all of the same 
height before they are tied together. 
Then a place in the garden is selected 
where it is possible to dig a shallow 
trench 4” in depth. Here the various 
bundles are placed vertically, one next 
to the other. It is also possible to dig 
the trench at an angle, placing the cut- 
tings one next to the other in an inclin- 
ing position, and then covering with 
soil. Before this is done the cut ends 
are covered with an inch layer of moss 
over which a 4” to 6” layer of soil is 
placed. This latter method is especially 
valuable for the root formation of Privet 


cuttings to be later used for hedges. 
When the soil is dry, it must be watered. 
The cuttings are placed in the soil about 
March and here they remain until the 
end of May, or longer. When they are 
taken out they are to be placed in a pail 
of water so that the roots do not dry up. 
This is a precautionary measure, but 
the rooted cuttings should be planted 
immediately after they have been taken 
from the soil. 

Other cuttings, when they have pro- 
duced sufficient roots, are gradually 
brought to the atmosphere to harden. 
This is accomplished by placing them in 
a cooler situation and by exposing them, 
more and more, to the rays of the sun. 
When they are hardy, they are trans- 
planted, but this should always be done 
with care for the roots are delicate. lí 
the cutting is a window garden plant, 
it is placed into a small pot with a sandy 
soil mixture. As soon as the pot is filled 
with roots, and not before, can the 
young plant be replanted into a richer 
type of soil and into a larger pot. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOKSHELF 


ARDENS IN AND ABOUT Town, by 
Mrs. Minga Pope Duryea. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 

A great need has been met by this 
book in these days when the pull of 
the soil and of the open and of grow- 
ing plants has become so very potent, 
with swift acceleration. It is a benefi- 
cent movement, to which many who 
feel the tug can not yield. And so 
they must endeavor, if they can not 
go to the country, to bring the country 
in. And how much of garden delights 
and refreshment can be enjoyed in 
even a small city backyard usually 
quite barren or cluttered up with un- 
sightly rubbish this book shows;— 
and the amount is astonishingly great. 
The material usually required is not 
much, either, nor costly, while the 
labor can be done mostly or altogether 
by the one or two members of the 
family who get the incentive. It all 
depends upon knowing how; and this 
book tells exactly how. 

No more skillful plan could be con- 
ceived than that whereby an architect 
in New York City has contrived to 
have a very comíortable dwelling for 
his family, an office and a drafting 
room, with places for his secretary and 


other helpers, and a pleasant garden, 
all upon a lot of only 18 feet and 9 
inches frontage with a depth of 100 
feet and 5 inches. All this is clearly set 
forth, as are a number of other plans 
for areas greatly restricted. Most of 
these plans are original with the 
author, while some excellent examples, 
well illustrated, have been borrowed 
from European cities that in this 
respect are in advance of the American. 
The general principle in fact is the one 
employed by the ancient Greeks, that 
most intellectual of all races the world 
has yet had, the one exemplified in the 
houses of Pompeii. The back is turned 
upon the street, which is not pleasing 
to look upon and from which it is thus 
made convenient to bring supplies 
into the kitchen; the living rooms 
face upon the courtyard garden or open 
space in the rear. 

In the economica) ordering oí these 
open spaces, the limitations of which 
make their effective arrangement most 
difficult, in paving them and in plant- 
ing them the book reveals keen observa- 
tion and exceptional good sense, as 
well as resourcefulness and skill. In 
the selection of plants prudent dix 

(Continued on page 128) 
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| Have A Little Fruit Garden 
of Your Own— Plant 


Trees 


PEAR APPLE PEACH 
PLUM CHERRY 


With warm spring sun, you'll just hanker to plant some- 
thing; and the first place you'll think of will be that empty 
space in your garden. Our dwarfed fruit trees, fresh-dug and 
reset on your place, will make your fruit-garden dreams 
come true. Three or four summers after planting the dwarf 
trees will be fruiting. 


LES 


Planted 3 years Planted 7 years 


These trees not only fruit very quickly, but may be planted 
as close as ten or twelve feet apart; and though the trees are 
dwarfed, the fruit is generally finer and larger! 


The following reports show what dwarf trees are doing: 32 
peaches from a tree planted two years, 75 peaches the follow- 
ing year: nearly a bushel of Elberta peaches from a four 
year tree; two and one half bushels of Stayman Winesap 
apples from a tree planted five years; one barrel of McIntosh 
apples from a tree planted seven years; one four year quince 
matured 12 large fruit, the largest 14 ounces, besides 20 
thinned out before maturity; 14 Bartlett pears from a three 
year tree; one and a half bushels of Clapp pears from a tree 
planted five years. 


WHICH WOULD YOU RATHER HAVE? 
Four Kinds or Nine Kinds? 


Ordinary Trees or Dwarf Trees? 


Complete Catalogue Free 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


C. C. McKay, Mgr. Box B. Geneva, N. Y. 
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Just notice the pleasing effect of 
the way the garage roof merges into 
the greenhouse work room. 
How satisfying the complete 
grouping 

Ithough we built only the green- 
house, the complete des'gn origi- 
ated in our office 
The faint outline below the plan 
shows the location of a future 
addition. 
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Nevertheless 
Your Friends Do Notice Such Things 


HEY do notice the things you 
haven't more than the things 
you have. 


Their absence has a way of placing you 
in their minds. 


Your having a greenhouse may be but 
a passing commendation. But when 
you haven't one, it's apt to cause a 
questioning observation. 


Talking about the high cost of build- 
ing, won't explain its absence endlessly. 


Whatever the size or cost, a bit of 

asking-around, will convince you of the 

undeniable prestige there is, in having 

gour Greenhouse, “Lord & Burnham 
uilt. 


A representative will gladly call, but 
only in response to your invitation. 


Jord & Durban 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 
Irvington, N.Y Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catherines, Ont 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York 30E. 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
Boston-11 Cleveland Denver Kansas Cit 
Little Bldg. 407 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 S. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 
St. Louis Toronto Buffalo 
704 E. Carrie Ave. Harbor Commission Bldg. White Bldg. 
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The Newest 
Originations 
in Gladioli 


INK, yellow, orange, red, lavender, purple, coral 

—all the radiant hues of a glorious sunset are 
merged in my newest gladioli originations. The 
Gladiolus Kunderdii (the ruffled-petal type) created 
a distinctly new kind of gladiolus—and one that is 
conceded by all to be the most beautiful strain of this 
wonderful flower. 

The varieties offered this year include many colors 
and shades in the ruffled-petaled type, an unmatched 
collection of the plain petaled kinds and an unusually 
fine number of primulinus hybrids—the butterfly and 
orchid-like forms. Lacinatus, my latest origination and 
the forerunner of another new race of Kunderd Gladioli, 
is a beautifully fringed or lacinated-petaled type. 

Kunderd Gladioli are easy to grow and with proper 
care will reward you with a wonderful profusion of 
bloom. I have prepared, personally, cultural directions 
that will enable anyone to grow my gladioli successfully. 


Send for My New Gladiolus Catalog—Free 


and you will get these instructions, together with the com- 
plete list of Kunderd Gladioli with descriptions—many of 
them illustrated in colors. Write for this book at once so 
that you may choose the gladioli you want and send in 
an early order while my stocks are large. 


A. E. KUNDERD, Box 2, Goshen, Ind., U.S.A. 
The Originator of The Ruffled Gladiolus 


TO E LLL 


AMIE ESINEEN: £A =E HUM 


Special Trial 
Collection Offer 
“Surprise 
Collection” 
Contains ten 
named (but not la- 
beled) varieties, no 
two alike, represent- 
ing the various types 
of Kunderd Gladioli. 
Post-paid for $1.10. 
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(Continued from. page 126) 


crimination is revealed and an excellent 
service has been rendered, for the con- 
ditions that must be met, as every one 
who has tried to garden in a crowded 
City knows, are quite perplexing. By 
accepting the guidance of the lists in 
this book the city home-owner would 
save himself much disappointment and 
many a dollar of money. The nearly 
100 plans, figures and pictures in black 
and white are appropriate,—excepting 
that the one occupying all of page 119 
seems to have no meaning for the book, 
—are appropriate and have been repro- 
duced with a fair degree of success. 


pEONIES IN THE Lititz GARDEN 
by Mrs. Edward Harding. The At- 
lantic Monthly Press 


In modern floriculture certain genera 
of plants are handled commercially in 
such astounding multiplicity of named 
varieties as to make all good mona- 
graphs like this little essay on the 
Peony very valuable. One the of coun- 
try's largest firms that through exten- 
sive advertising and through its 
superbly illustrated catalog sells seeds, 
bulbs and plants in enormous quanti- 
ties all over the country, unblushingly 
boasts of its "modern peonies selected 
from the world’s newest and best 
varieties.” Yet only two of the forty 
varieties listed rank, according to the 
Symposium of the American Peony 
Society, as high as 90, with 100 as the 
mark of perfection; barely half are 
considered, by persons who make any 
approach to being connoisseurs as, 
worth growing at all, and though several 
are very good not one is new. It further- 
more encourages to plant, for quick 
results, two-and three-year old roots 
undivided, without informing the pur- 
chaser that a large peony root after 
being transplanted will begin to rot 
at thecenter within a few years because 
only the outer portions of it can get 
into close contact with the soil and 
feed and begin again to grow properly. 

In the case of a plant which, if good 
at the start, is good for a human gen- 
eration undisturbed, it is particularly 
helpful to have available such a satis- 
factory treatise. So well has the author 
done her work that the reviewer, who 
has himself, with rather unusual oppor- 
tunities, and for more than a dozen 
years, made an intensive study of the 
plant, is pleased to state that of the 
many horticultural books he has read 
none has been found more unquali- 
fiedly satisfactory. It follows Mrs. 
Harding’s larger book of several years 
ago; but it is particularly designed, as 
the title indicates, for the beginer 
and for gardens of quite limited area. 
No attempt has of course been made 
to discuss the merits of all of even the 
better peonies commonly known to 
lovers of this flower—those that figure 
in the Symposium run up into the 
hundreds; but in Chapters III and IV 
are presented the more meritorious of 
the new and some of the old, the use 
of any of which must certainly assure 
that the fortunate owner will be thor- 
oughly pleased, so pleased that he will 
want more of them and all of themso 
far as his space and his pocket book 
allow. And there is the hitch, for some 
that are named can be had only for 
prices that to all but the genuine 

ny “fan” seem preposterously high; 
ut, and herein lies one of the chief 
uses of the book, some excellent sub- 
stitutions of cheaper varicties are sug- 
gested. In expressing her personal 
opinions, however, the author is emi- 
nently fair, while intimating that the 
high rating of some of the “top- 
notchers," in the voting of the Ameri- 
can Peony Socicty, springs from per- 


sonal bias that is not always disin- 
terested. Not all the good ones could 
be mentioned in the brief space allotted. 
The only striking omission is that of 
Richard Carvel among the reds „of 
pages 28 and 29; it is a less expensive 
and yet more valuable variety than 
either of the first two there named and, 
because of its earliness and its unique 
fragrance, it should be preferred to the 
third. 

The work of the American Peony 
Society is given too little recognition 
in this volume, small though it is, for 
the bulletins are at least stimulativeof 
interest and the information frequently 
useful. For sound counsel, however, 
concerning the actual handling of the 
peony plant the treatment could not 
be surpassed, except possibly in the 
matter of cleaning the roots preparatory 
to planting them. The old stems would 
better be cut out of the roots clean, all 
deposits of rot removed and the crowns 
dipped into lime-sulphur, if there 
seems to be a chance that any decay 
may remain. Any surplus of eyes 
should be ruthlessly removed upon 
the principle of pruning in transplant- 
ing; two or three good stems will make 
for a better plant in following years 
than seven or eight growing from a root 
incapable of fully developing them. 
Broken ends of roots should be cutoff 
clean and square and excessive length 
would better be shortened so that new 
feeding roots may be emitted into the 
best soil; but that depends upon the 
Soil's depth, and so in a bed deeply pre- 
pared it does not give so much advan- 
tage. 

There is wise advocacy of i 
off ailments by maintenance of 
health and vigor, while at the same 
time are given reliable prescriptions 
for the few diseases to which the 
“King of the Herbaceous Garden” is 
subject. There is sensible warning 
against the evils of too frequent divi- 
sion, an evil made prevalent by the 
greed for rapid multiplying of the 
stock of fine new varieties; it is thus 
that disaster comes, particularly in the 
case of certain varieties that do not 
well endure frequent division, rather 
than through making the divisions 
small. With patient waiting and intelli- 
gent management a clean root 
will grow into a better plant than will a 
thick heavy mass of lanted 
roots. Such a small division is helped 
in its infancy by a little shelter from 
the hot sunshine and the drying winds. 

Though the volume is a small one 
its usefulness would have been pro- 
moted by providing it mth an tader, 


WARF AND SLOW GrowtNG Cont- 
FERS, by Murray Hornibrook. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons 


The subject is not the artifically 
dwarfed conifers distorted by the 
pees but evergreen trees dwarfed 

y nature. Of these the number is 
greater than the average amateur 
thinks, for among no other general 
class of trees are sports tending to 
drawfness so frequent. But their place 
in garden design has been in more ways 
than one a small one until compara- 
tively recent times when the growing 
interest in rock gardening has raised 
them upon a tide of popularity. To 
meet the demands of Great Britain and 
America the smaller Dutch and French 
nurserymen, by whom almost alone 
these slow growing pygmy trees had 
been kept, began to send a flood of 
indiscriminate forms with but little 
heed to exactness of nomenclature, 
Nor has the pernicious practice ceased 
even yet; a useful, though very brief 

(Continued on page 132) 
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Rose Novelties for 1924 


The hardy garden roses for 1924 will include 
the following: 


ELDORADO: golden 
yellow with petals slightly 
tinted red, growing habit 
of Miss Lolita Armour. 


AMERICA: glowing rose, 
pink, with long pointed 
bud, blooming from May 
until frost. 


MRS. HENRY MORSE: 
wonderful coloring of soft 
flesh cream with a clear 
sheen of bright rose, washed 
vermilion, very sweetly 
scented. 


SOUV. DE GEORGES 
PERNET: brilliant orient 
red shading to cochineal 
carmine and end of petals 
entire rose suffused with a 
golden sheen. 


SOUV. DE H. A. VER- 
SCHUREN: a yellow rose 
resembling Sunburst and 
Hillingdon in color but 
larger and more double in 
flower. Remarkably fra- 
grant at all times. 


SENSATION: the finest 
crimson rose introduced to 
date, with the fragrance of 
the old General Jack rose. 


We are accepting orders for these superb two year 
old plants, $2.50 each, per plant, $25.00 per dozen. 


Catalog on request. 


Charles H. Totty Company 
MADISON, NEW JERSEY 
New York Office: 4 East 53rd Street 


Everything your garden, lawn or 


orchard needs 


Whether you have a small 
suburban home or large country 
estate, here is your handiest pos- 
sible guide to the most fertile 
flower and vegetable seeds and 
the sturdiest trees, plants and 
shrubs the world provides. 


THE 
STORRS & HARRISON CO. 


1924 Catalog 


illustrates and accurately de- 
scribes a great variety of care- 
fully selected shrubs, full flower- 
ing perennials, hardy vines and 
berry bushes, vigorous fruit and 
handsome shade trees—and a 
wealth of flower and vegetable 
seeds from time-proved strains. 
For 70 years S. & H. offerings 
have been the choice of amateurs 
and professionals everywhere. 


A post card will bring 
our catalog immediately. 


THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen for 70 Years 
Box 427 Painesville, Ohio 
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TAY of AG 
d  Yaudhans Gladiol 


ROWN on our farms in Central Michigan, where 

long days, cool nights and friendly soil unite to 
produce brilliant coloring and healthy vigor. Each bulb 
contains flowers which will blossom for you. We choose 
our famous Rainbow Collections from the finest named 
varieties. Planted from May 1 to June 15th, large 
bulbs will flower in about twelve weeks. If you can 
grow but one flower, let it be this. It is surest to grow, 
lasts longest when cut, and presents the widest 
color range in flower beds and borders. 


Vaughan's Rainbow 
Collections 


all large bulbs, 144 to 134 inches in 
diameter, prepaid to 600 miles from 
Chicago or New York 
H-1—13 best kinds, each different. . . $1.00 
H-2— 3 sets of F1 (39 bulbs)....... 2.50 
H-3—100 bulbs of twenty varieties. . 5.00 
H-4—Homewood Collection 5o 

medium bulbs, all of flowering 

size though blooming later, not 

less than 5 colors. ........ 1.00 


If you live more than 600 miles from Chicago or 
New York, add ro cents for each dollar's worth 


ordered, 


For the admirer of the gladiolus we list the most 
complete collection of named varieties offered in 
the world—all grown on our farms, where we have 
1,500 varieties, Ask for our catalog, Vaughan's 
Gardening Illustrated for 1924, which describes and 
llustrates everything desired or needed for the 
garden. Sent FREE 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


41-43 Barclay St., 10-12 W. Randolph St., 
New York City a CHICAGO 


to BETTER 
GARDENS 


For 86 years the House of Dreer 
has been governed by but one mo- 
tive; to supply the choicest seeds, 
plants and bulbs that human 
ability can produce. America and 
Europe alike contribute to make 
Dreer’s a vast supply house of hor- 
ticultural merchandise and the 
index to it we offer in 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


We have endeavored to make this book a true representative 
of our business. Experienced gardeners throughout the country 
have helped us make the cultural directions practical and read- 
able. Tts 224 pages contain perhaps more practical garden lore £ 
than that found in manv an expensive garden book. 

It matters little whether you are interested in vege- 
tables, annuals or perennials from seeds, choice 
Dahlias, Gladioli or Cannas, flowers or house plants, 
you will find them all listed and offered in such a 
wav as to make it easily possible for you to determine 
just what kind of garden you want and may have. 

This freely illustrated book, with hun- 
dreds of photographic reproductions besides 


eight full pages in colors, is gladly mailed 4g 
free. Please write for your copy today, 
| y mentioning this publication. 

| HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Handsome Shrub 


A Hall success for over 


by Filbert Cluster 7 m. 
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» Me 


s Real Nut Producers 


eleven years that not only fills 


an important place in ornamental plantings and in nut 
borders for walks and drives, but are a success com- 


mercially. Thrive in 
drained soil. 


any moderately rich, well- 


Are HARDY and ADAPTED TO THE 


MORE NORTHERN STATES. 


Here is something you also want— 


The most rapid growing climbing vine—splendid coverage 
the first year. Silver Lace Vine (Polygonum Aubertii) 
great foamy sprays of white flowers bloom through the 


summer and fall. 


You need this too— 


The New Dwarf Privet 


illustrated at the bottom of this advertisement—hardy, 


thick, low-growing (114 


feet) for border edging where the 


ordinary Privet or Barberry is high. 


Another specialty is the 


New Everblooming Rugosa Rose 


Shown in Natural Color in Our Free Catalog 


Eve rblooming Red Rugosa 


For mass and hedge plantings 
(not for the rose garden), 
Clusters of beautiful bright red 
flowers resembling bunches of 
red carnations. Very double 
with petal edges serrated and 
with the beautiful deep green, 
healthy foliage characteristic 
of the Rugosa Rose. Blooms 
continually from early summer 
until frost. 


Everblooming Hybrid 
Tea Roses 


We have a splendid collection 
for spring planting. Our list 
includes thirty-seven superb 
new varieties, such as Los 
Angeles, Constance, Madame 
Butterfly, Lolita Armour, Mrs. 
S. K. Ringe, Crusader. 

These are only a few of our specialties. 
Many others are illustrated in full color 
in our Free Catalogue for 1924. Send 
for your copy loday and find out about 
our spendid assortment of Fruit and 
Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, 
Berry Plants, etc, 


L. W. HALL COMPANY, Inc. 


493 Cutler Building, 


(Splendid Nursery Stock ofall kinds) ) c 


Rochester, N.Y. 
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ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOKSHELF 


(Continued from page 128) 


table of common substitutes is given 
upon page 88. To straighten out the 
confusion is the effort of this new book, 
emanating, as have so many excellent 
works on horticulture, from the devoted 
application of hours outside the pro- 
fessional work of a British scholar. 

Even without any allowance, how- 
ever, for the difficulties under which the 
task has beer accomplished, it is worthy 
of high ecomiums. But it is primarily 
a reference book, and the list of 460 
plants and sorts of plants might very 
well be bewildering to the American 
reader. No such quantity of plants is 
accessible in this country nor is likely 
to be for some time since the quaran- 
tine of the Federal Horticulture Board 
was put in effect. Though the author 
has had the sympathetic cooperation of 
Professor Sargent, who sent him 
from the Arnold Arboretum specimen 
branches and photographs, yet for the 
American buying dwarf conifers it is 
not at every point to be relied upon. 
A number of plants sold freely in the 
nursery trade do not conform to the 
book’s descriptions of them. Juniperus 


virginiana scholli and J. v. cannarti, 
described upon pages 78 and 77 respec- 
tively as a “pyramidal bushy dwarf 
form" and a "compact form, forming a 
broad crown” are commonly put out as 
tall columnar trees. Nor are all the 
pictures as serviceable as might be 
desired for purposes of identification. 
Furthermore it is to be regretted that 
so few illustrations have been attempted. 
Twenty-four pictures do not go far 
toward helping to visualize 460 plants 
or sorts of plants. More of precise 
information along ecological lines also 
would have contributed to the general 
value and usefulness of the work. The 
synonymy has been worked out with 
tolerable thoroughness in most in- 
stances; absolute exhaustiveness in such 
a subject was not to be expected. 
American gardeners, nurserymen and 
landscape architects all should find the 
volume invaluable until there appears 
à quite authoritative work, a revision 
of this one perhaps, if that can happily 
be arranged, for them upon this 
important subject. 
F. B. M. 


MODERNIST WALL PAPERS 


(Continued from page 102) 


badly proportioned room in ordinary up 
and down fashion will not do much to 
mitigate its ugliness. But such rooms 
can often be made interesting by divid- 
ing up the wall space—altering the pro- 
portion of dado, filling and frieze, and 
by using two or more different papers. 
A long, unbroken wall, for example is 
sometimes difficult to deal with in a 
room disproportionately high. A good 
treatment here would be an unusually 
deep frieze, say about 4’, meeting a 
dado of about 5' 6", here being no filling 
between. For the frieze a pattern of 
daffodil yellow and cream is suggested, 
with the stripes running horizontally 
around the room, and for the dado a 
tempera paper, in elephant-gray, a 
deeper tone of the gray for the wood- 
work, and pale daffodil yellow on the 
ceiling. A dining room planned on a 
large scale, but low and badly lit, might 
be hung with a beige colored flock paper, 
in a formal Italian design, from the 
cornice to meet a low dado from 2’—3’, 
painted apricot, cornice and ceiling re- 
peating the apricot in a lighter shade. 
For an irregular shaped room, much- 
doored and many-windowed, the follow- 


| ing plant may be used and varied ad 


infinitum with excellent results. First 
hang the walls with a paper, speckled 
all over, like a bird's egg, in purple and 
yellow. Next cut borders about 6" wide 
from a plain glazed violet paper, and 
paste them on so as to outline the shape 
of the room, under the frieze or cornice, 
down each side of every corner, along 
the dado, and around each door and 
window. This has the effect of divid- 
ing the walls into a series of irregular 
panels, a little difficult to describe, but 
easy enough to make, and entirely 
charming when made. It can also be 
sucd for rejuvenating an elderly paper 
with astonishing success. Suppose the 
original paper to be a decent old-pat- 
terned one, dark in tone, but worn, as 
papers do get worn, at the corner edges. 
In this case the borders would look well 
cut from a black or deep blue paper nar- 


rowly striped with dull gold and applied 
in the manner described; this would 
give a fresh aspect to the paper and 
beautify the room at a small cost. 

In many rooms there is a recess, or an 
arch in the wall, which can be made in- 
interesting and decorative by an inde- 
pendent treatment. For example, a 
small room is hung with a bright deep 
shade of sapphire blue, the frieze is a 
dull black thickly sprinkled with small 
patines of gold, and there is a black 
ceiling; a shallow arch in the wall facing 
the door is in plain, bright gold. An- 
other example 1s a boudoir hung with a 
purplish gray pattern, and the deep 
recess is vermilion. For a book room, 
or wherever the walls are covered and 
show but little, the space over the 
mantelpiece lends itselí admirably to 
some individual arrangement. Marble 
papers sound rather shocking and Vic- 
torian, but the 20tH Century versions 
have another way with them. One 
such is in deep cafe-au-lait color, very 
vague and cloudy, with a little gold 
blowing about. Another is deep red 
turning to brownish purple, and either 
of these may be hung over the mantel- 
piece without the smallest fear that the 
eye will ever tire of them, or that they 
will unduly assert themselves. Some 
kind of frame or beading should sur- 
round these *over-mantels" to give just 
the slight emphasis that is called for. 

Finally, let the chooser of wall papers 
lay to heart the old and vulgar adage, 
"there's no use spoiling the ship for the 
sake of a hap'orth of tar." It 1s a curi- 
ous psychological fact that people who 
will spend lavishly on their floors and 
windows, and all the rest of it, will sud- 
denly wax penurious when it comes to 
the walls. In nine cases out of a dozen 
they will hesitate and eventually reject 
the very paragon of perfection, and de- 
cide on the next best thing, all for the 
sake of a few dollars' difference in the 
cost “per piece." Bad economy, when 
the value of the right wall paper in the 
room can hardly be over-estimated. 
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of delicious quality for 
table or preserve shelf— 


“Jlowers 


to beautify and improve 
the home grounds— 


Get acquainted with 
Chase guaranteed trees 
and plants by sending 
for our new 


Catalog 


illustrated throughout 
in natural colors from 
actual specimens. Yours 
for the asking. 


Chase BrothersCompany 
The Rochester Nurseries 
Service Dept. K 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Sixty-seventh Year 
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POTTERY? 


Gives the Essential Touch 


Adding charm to the garden 
and lending itself to interest- 
ing indoor floral 
Our collection of high fired, 
strong and durable Terra 
Cottas includes Bird Baths, 
Fonts, Sun Dials, Gazing 
Globes, Jars, Flower Pots, 
Boxes, Vases, Benches and 
other useful pieces made in 
light stony gray and othe: 
colors. 


effects 


Send 20c in stamps for catalogue 
Estab. 1810 


GALLOWAY TERRA COITA CO. 
3218 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA 


This Happens 
Behind a PAGE--- 


Trees, shrubs and flowers smile through 
this friendly barrier—children play in 
safety —you are encouraged to develop 
your lawn and grounds — to make them 
part of your home—to use them. 


You can have a useful fence that is 
beautiful —a fence that will transform 
your grounds—carry your home out 
to the property line— increase its value 
far more than the cost of the fence. 


Installed at much smaller cost than 
many fences that are less effective, 
PAGE assures positive protection at 
its lowest cost per year. 


Write for full information, and for 
attractively illustrated booklet, *Fences 
for Protection and Beauty" —a postal 
card brings it. No obligation. Address 


Pace Fence & Wire Propucts Ass'N 
213 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Garden 
Planning 
Time is Here 


Now, during the long 
winter evenings is the time 
to sit by the cheery fire and 
dream and plan of the 
changes to be made in the 
garden when old Jack Frost 
has gone. You have the 
past year's victories and 
defeats to help you, as well 
as the memory of gems 
envied in the gardens of 
friends. 


Make 
Garden Plans 


Put those dreams down 
in black and white, for 
dreaming alone will not 
make a garden. Make a 
definite plan, so that the 
dream will come true. 

Order at Once those gar- 
den gems you have dreamed 
about; often the stocks are 
small, so that late orders 
are not filled. There is no 
better place to buy them 
than from us, for Outpost 
Nurseries produce only 
plants of quality and dis- 
tinction. 


Make 


Reservations Now 


Our stock is inventoried, we 
know just how many we have of 
each. If we receive your order 
immediately, while the stocks 
are complete, we can reserve tlie 
things you desire; then when 
spring arrives, these much 
dreamed about treasures will be 
delivered at your door. 


A request wili bring our catalogue. 
q 


Outpost 
Nurseries 


Danbury Road 
Ridgefield, 


Conn. 
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Burpee's Annual 
The Leading American Seed Catalog 


Burpee’s Annual is the catalog that tells the 
plain truth about the Best Seeds That Grow. 
It describes the Burpee Quality Seeds. 

Burpee’s Annual is a handsome book of 188 
pages with more than two hundred of the finest 
vegetables and flowers illustrated in the colors of 
neture. 

Market gardeners and commercial florists use 
Burpee's Annual as a reference book, while it is 
so interesting and easy to read that a million 
amateurs use it as their garden guide. 

If you are interested in gardening, 
Burpee's Annual will be mailed to you free. 
Write for your “Annual” to day. Tear off the 
coupon and fillin your nameand address below. 


-----SL.-----TEAR HERE------------- 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


SEED GROWERS PHILADELPHIA 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
9.1 


Name 


R. D. or Street 


Post Office Staten aea 


BEDDING 


of 


UNUSUAL VALUE 


$Ir. 72” x88, $13. A 
pair of all wool blankets 
wilh a striped pink or blue 
border comes for $15.50 
NE |j The pillow case at the 
i. | left is of sheer handker- 
a chief linen with a wreath 
i i of hand embroidery and 
4 scd hemstitching in an atirac- 
Á MEI ` v^ n 


which may be purchased through ihe House & 
Garden Shopping Service, 19 West qqth Street 


New York City. 


Hemstitched ‘sheets 
of the best quality 
domestic percale are 
$9.25 a pair for the 
single bed size and 
$12 for the double. 
Pillow cases $2.75 
a pair 


House & Garden 


Above at the left is an all 
wool slumber robe in blue, 
lavender, gold, gray, rose or 
green, $8.75. All wool 
blanket in solid colors, blue, 
apricot, gold, rose, or tan 
bound in satin, 60” x 84", 


tive block design. It 
measures 12" x 16" and 
may be had for $8.25 


Bradley & Merrill 


The quilted comforter above is of figured sateen. It is wool 

Jilled and comes in rose, copenhagen, orchid, gold or green. 

72" x 78", $15.50. A satin comforter quilted by hand and 
delictously soft may be had in all colors for $45.50 


o farmiture T Number 


The Cospt Nast PUBLICATIONS Inc 


Its ability to contribute to the daily life 
of her children, as well as to her own, isa 
feature the modern mother is quick to 
appreciate in the Ford Four-«door Sedan. 


It opens to her a precious participation in 
their busy affairs. With a Ford Closed Car 


she can share their good times and yet 


hold to the necessary schedule of her day. 


She finds in it the qualities she desires 
most, and at a price extremely low in 
comparison with its high value. She enjoys 
driving it herself; and the children look 
forward eagerly to their rides with mother 
at the wheel. 
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TES magazine has been called 
many things—a nuisance, an in- 
spiration, an expense and an invalu- 
able guide. To all such comments we 
try to reply graciously and with 
modesty. But when, the other day, 
a reader walked in and said that 
House & GARDEN was a university, 
we were too proud to say anything. 
Being a constant reader, a reader of 
long standing, we listened carefully 
to his comments. ‘‘What’s more," he 
said, "it's the sort of university where 
you neither care to nor dare to cut 

You might miss something 


That is one of the ideals we have 
always hoped to attain—that each 
individual page in the magazine 
would be so well done that not to see 
and read it would amount to a dis- 
tinct loss. We have always tried to 
select material with only one person 
in view—the reader. To that person 
we are responsible. His or her inter- 
est is our compensation. Should we 
grow slack for one moment, should 
we let past this desk one page that 
had not his and her interests in mind, 
we would expect and we would de- 
serve what would be coming to us. 

Our idea of a university is a place 
where men and women are fitted, by 
the study of a number of subjects, for 
better citizenship and a larger life. 
In this House & GARDEN university 
the courses are limited to these sub- 
jects—the architecture and building 
of homes, the decoration and furnish- 
ing of rooms, the equipment of kitch- 
ens and the making and maintenance 
of gardens. There is an elective 
course on collecting. Read House & 
GARDEN for a year, study its courses 
from month to month, and by the 
end of the year, unless you are utterly 
beyond hope, you will have acquired 
a pretty good knowledge of archi- 
tecture, building, decorating, furnish- 
ing, kitchen equipment and garden- 
ing. In fact, after one year's attend- 


A garden doorway, which will be 
shown in the March Gardening 
ide 
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ance at this university, you'll know The Gardener's Calendar. . . . M ode o wae ; 


a good house when you see it and 
know why it is good—you may even 
build one. You will know the essen- 
tial facts of decorating and furnish- 
ing rooms—and doubtless will under- 
take some of that work yourself. 
You will have caught the enthusiasm 
for gardening and, undoubtedly, make 
a garden or improve the one you had. 

While each of the lectures in this 
university is delivered by an author- 
ity, there is none of the professional 
droning about them; in fact, we limit 
the number of words these professors 
may speak. We would rather have 


5I pictures tell the story. We are con- 
Harper | & ‘Didel, vinced that you can learn more from 
52 one clearly reproduced, instructive or 
53 inspirational picture than from half a 
page of text. These professors say 
56 it with half-tones! 
- Nor are the classes long. You can 
57 never weary of them. They seldom 
5 exceed three pages at the most; most 
59 of them are only one page. Turn the 
60 ' page, and you are in another class- 
62 room! If you are not in the mood for 
63 beds, you. make one movement and 
your eye is caught with a new and 
64 interesting house. If houses are not 
66 your ruling passion at the moment, 
68 you have only to turn the page and 
69 you find yourself entranced with a 
72 garden. 
73 In other words, the courses are really 
74 elective. But it is only fair to warn 
76. the matriculating reader that it may 
be difficult for him to stick altogether 
77 to his first, favorite subject. We don't 
Architect . 78 guarantee that other topics than his 
79 original hobby won’t prove too allur- 
80 ing and provocative. ~ 
82 Before entering most universities 
83 you have to jump the hurdle of 
examinations; in fact, you are con- 
84 stantly jumping hurdles. What is 
86 amazing about this university is the 
87 ease of entering it. You have merely 
88 to send in a subscription to the Circu- 
89 lation Manager—a small matter of 
90 $3.50—or else walk to the nearest 
G2 newsstand. 
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T supply the demand for instruments of Victor 
quality in special designs, the Victor Art Shop 
is equipped to furnish individual sketches and build 
such instruments to order as quickly as the require- 
ments of the highest-class workmanship will permit. 

Consult any dealer in Victor products or write to 


ag Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden,N. J. 
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VERY once in a while, in the dead of winter, 
comes a day that belongs to Spring. We've 
just had such a day—we've just been assembling 
the Annual Gardening Guide, the March issue of 
House & GARDEN. Even to speak of it makes us 
feel warmer, happier, more optimistic. It will 
bring to you the promise of Spring. 

This issue sees the beginning of a series of articles 
by E. H. Wilson (otherwise *Chinese" Wilson) of 
the Arnold Arboretum. He writes on the Flower- 
ing Crab Apple Trees. Turn a few pages, and you 
find glimpses in the garden of Ellen Shipman, the 
nationally known landscape architect and creator 
of beautiful gardens. Turn again, and you find a 
Rose Garden that looks as though it were in Eng- 
land whereas it is on Long Island; following that 
an article for beginning gardeners on Equipping A 
Garden. Further along you encounter designs for 
Garden Fences, then a helpful article on Straw- 
berries and, further still, the Gardening Guide, in 
which all the facts of planting and raising flowers 
and vegetables are set down in tabloid form. 
Further still, you reach a symposium on the Best 
Annuals, Perennials, Trees and Shrubs, in which 
the leading landscape architects and nurserymen 
of the country tell their preferences. The Shops 
pages will be devoted to objects for equipping a 
Garden Room. Finally the Gardener's Calendar 
brings up the last page. So much for gardening. 
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BUT gardening does not exclude other interests 
from this remarkable March number. You 
find, for example, Maps used decoratively, Chinese 
Silver, Unusual Windows, A Little Portfolio con- 
taining some remarkable rooms írom Denver 
homes, articles on How To Make A Color Scheme, 
on how English Cottages are thatched and how 
it can be done here, on Heating Systems, on Wall 
Coverings, on the use of Domino Papers, on Sou- 
mak Rugs, on Directoire Furniture. There will 
be, of course, the usual three pages of livable houses. 

To assemble such a remarkable series of articles 
and pictures has been no small task. Enough mate- 
rial has been discarded to make three or four 
issues of some magazine. From the various sources 
at the command of House & GARDEN we have called 
on the very best writers and photographers to 
help make this March Spring Gardening Guide 
the best we have ever offered. You will enjoy it. 
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“TET us cultivate our garden,” said Voltaire. 
And he might have added, “Let us culti- 
vate our houses too.” For happiness, like charity, 
begins at home. Happiness is not an expensive 
commodity, dear-bought and far-fetched. It is 
not to be found at Monte Carlo, in the South 
Seas, at New York or Los Angeles, or wherever 
your taste commands or your income permits you 
to go in search of it. It is to be found by your own 
fireside and among your own flowers and trees. 
How many people there are who seek this true 
and intimate happiness in the midst of odious sur- 
roundings, wasting their physical and_ spiritual 
energy in a battle against unnecessary discomfort 
and ugliness! They are irritated by their surround- 
ings. They live in badly contrived houses where 
daily living entails a continuous expense of spirit 
not easily calculated, but, nevertheless, enormous 
and exhausting. There is no need for one's environ- 
ment to be uncomíortable and hideous. Men 
have lived and do live in environments that are 
beautiful and convenient—but they are an almost 
infinitesmal minority. And yet with the expense 
of a little initial effort, a little perseverance, a little 
money, almost everyone might live in such surround- 
ings. House & GARDEN aims to point that way. 
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N THE restoration of an old house—that pleas- 

ant occupation with which so many people are 
now engaged—it is not sufficient merely to pre- 
serve the dead bones of archaeology. What has 
to be restored is beauty, usefulness and comfort. 
As the house fulfilled the ideals and needs of our 
ancestors, so it must fulfill our modern ideals and 
needs. Anything that works towards this object 
may be considered as coming within the meanin 
of restoration. Even minor additions are a form 
of permissible restoration. In fact, what restora- 
tion should do is to conserve all that is beautiful 
and useful in all periods; it should modernize with- 
out destroying. It is no more necessary to sacri- 
fice the idea of modern convenience to the fetish of 
age than it is to sacrifice the beauty of age to the 
fetish of modern convenience. 

The principal enemies of old houses, the enemies 
against which the restorer has to fight, are time, 
with its powerful ally, neglect, and the perverted 
human zeal for improvement. Time causes an old 
house to decay and to become out of date and 
unsuitable for modern requirements. As for per- 
verted human zeal, it should be restrained so that 
no incongruities of design and treatment enter. 
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WE HAVE just picked up three relatively old 
books on Roses—“The Book of the Rose,” 
by Foster-Melliar, “The Book of Roses” by Francis 
Parkman and “A Book About Roses” by S. Rey- 
nolds Hole. Two of the authors—Foster-Melliar 
and Dean Hole were parsons. Francis Parkman, 
of course, was the historian, although few people 
associate him with Rose-growing or horticulture 
at all; whereas, in his day, he was an ardent and 
arduous laborer among flowers, trees and shrubs. 
In some instances the observations of these 
Rose lovers are out of date, but in the main their 
experiences and suggestions are as fresh as though 
set down yesterday. Parkman’s book was pub- 
lished in 1866, Dean Hole’s in 1870 and Foster- 
Melliar’s in 1894. Even if we never used their 
"ages in our garden work, we would relish them 
tor the beauty of their phraseology and the sin- 
cere love for Roses and gardening which they 
express. Dean Hole’s opening sentences have long 
since become the ideal of all Rose lovers—‘‘He 
who would have beautiful Roses in his garden must 
have beautiful Roses in his heart. He must love 
them well and always." Foster-Melliar was greatly 
upset whenever he had to leave his garden. “He 
would walk about, hours before the time fixed for 
his departure, looking the picture of misery in his 
best clothes. He hated his best clothes." That's 
the best description we know of a real garden lover. 


7^ 


LTHOUGH the names of most of the contribu- 
tors to this issue are well known to most of 
our readers, one or two are new. Frances Wilson 
Huard, who writes on Normandy furniture, will 
be remembered for her splendid war work. She 
is author of *My Home on the Field of Honor." 
Her home in Versailles, in which is her collection 
of French antiques, was originally the resi- 
dence of Madame du Barry and later the home of 
the brother of Louis XVI. 

Angelo N. Romano, who answers the questions 
to "What Do You Call That Piece?" is a New 
York authority on antiques. Hiss & Weeks, 
Wm. Laurence Bottomley, Walter K. Pleuthner 
and Prentice Sanger are New York architects. 
Albert D. Taylor is a Cleveland landscape archi- 
tect, author of The Complete Garden," and Parker, 
Thomas & Rice are architects with offices in both 
Baltimore and Boston. 
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Harting 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH CORNER 


The effect of a room depends largely on the of this corner. The furniture is 18th Cen- 
manner in which the furniture is grouped. tury French and the walls and rug are a soft 
Almost as important as the pieces themselves French blue. In contrast to their cool delicate 
is where one puts them. A pleasing arrange- colors are the hangings of red and white toile 
ment, quite as much as the beauty of the de Jouy caught back with old gilt tie-backs. 
individual pieces, is responsible for the beauty Chapin, Harper and Dutel were the decorators 


Diatizea by GOC gle UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAI 


February, 1924 
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A VERY PERSONAL COUNTRY HOUSE 


In this Home Furniture and Bibelots of Many 
Periods Create Interiors of Exceptional Distinction 


OWN on Long Island, in the midst 

of a dense, uncleared wood, there is 
a rambling house that began as a white 
shingled farmhouse and has grown into a 
large but modest house full of surprises and 
ideas. It is a house in perfect sympathy 
with its furnishings. In fact, when one 
first wanders through its surprisingly per- 
sonal and colorful rooms it is impossible 
to determine whether the house grew to 
hold the collection, or the collection grew 
to furnish the house. 

When you enter the front door and find 
yourself in a low-ceiled hallway running 
straight through the house and opening on 
the garden beyond, you unconsciously 


RUBY ROSS GOODNOW 


think of the house in terms of two rooms 
on each side of the hall and a wing or two 
beyond. There is nothing to suggest sur- 
prising rooms that keep on opening one 
from another, each as personal as an old 
bouquet, each filled with beautiful things 
that seem to express the personality of 
their owner. The personal equation in 
decorating is a very elusive but important 
element. A room of good proportion, cor- 
rectly furnished, will be cold and banal 
until it is touched, embellished, flavored 
by the life of someone with the right 
amount of courage and invention. Most 
dishes need sugar or spices to make them 
palatable. Most rooms need the softening 


touches that make for comfort, the auda- 
cious touches that make for surprise, to 
make them personal. 

I sometimes think that the courage to 
do as one likes is the most essential thing 
in furnishing a room. We are so often 
discouraged by our friends or our advisors 
from doing the very things that would 
give our rooms character. If we have a 
profound conviction that we do not want 
cutains on the windows of our living room 
we should not allow anyone to persuade 
us that curtains must be used. 

The woman who is responsible for the 
furnishing of this house had her own ideas, 
and one of them was a rather startling 


In a small recep- 
tion room the walls 
are paneled in gri- 
saille paintings with 
borders in red. 
|. This note is again 
| found in the red 
|. lacquer Venetian 
chairs, in the tole 
and porcelain vases 
and the Persian rug 
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On each side of the fire- 
place in the dining room 
is a cupboard holding an 
interesting collection of 
English and American 
china The furniture is 
a mixture of mahogany, 
peaceful elm and oak 


A small while paneled 
morning room has a de- 
lightful collection of 
small furniture, piclures 
and objects of art. By a 
window is a minialure 
secrelary with sliding 
shelves for candlesticks 
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idea to have the finest room in the house 
as an upstairs sitting room accessible only 
through her bedroom. After the low- 
ceiled American rooms downstairs, you 
are amazed to go through a narrow passage 
and to find yourself in a room of lofty 
ceiling with walls paneled with a magnifi- 
cent series of Dutch paintings. But we 
must return to the entrance hall and take 
up our wanderings from there. 

This low-ceiled hall has its walls cov- 
ered with cream colored paper painted in 
the Chinese manner by a local workman. 
A heavy oak chest to hold coats and hats, 
one or two small tables, and an old oak 
cradle filled with dozens of growing plants 
furnish this open passage. From the left 
you enter a little room which is paneled 
with an extraordinary collection of grisaille 
paintings with red borders. This com- 
bination of red and grisaille is very unusual. 
These paintings have been placed over the 
original white paneling of the room in a 
seemingly haphazard fashion. No effort 
has been made to incorporate the decorative 
painted panels into the old white paneling. 
A set of red lacquer Venetian chairs, some 
French tole vases in red, and quantities of 
red flowers and vases, and a Persian rug in 
which there is much red, add color to 
color. Things from every period and from 
every source are assembled cheerfully. 

This room has no especial function 
except as a background for treasured 
belongings. It lies between the hall and 


The sitting room, which contains a fine 
collection of French furniture, Chinese 
porcelains and rock crystal, has walls 
painted pale gray green with moldings 
in gold. The windows are curlained in 
soft yellow taffeta to intensify the sunlight 


Original from 
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dining room and sometimes a table is 
brought in and luncheon is served here, 
if one feels in the mood. Just beyond is 
the spacious low-ceiled dining room with 
characteristic white painted pancling of 
early American design. An interesting 
detail of this room is the floor which is 
made up of plain polished wood boards to 
within thirty inches of the wall and this 
thirty-inch border around the room is 
made of old red bricks waxed and polished. 
The brick border gives the room a cool 
and refreshing country air. The windows 
have no heavy side curtains to conceal the 
sturdy, emphatic note of their old black 
wrought iron hinges, but are softened sim- 
ply with white sash curtains. 

On each side of the fireplace there is a 
cupboard holding a collection of English 
and American china. The mantel has a 
formal garniture of clock, two old Georgian 
silver trays and small vases. The furni- 
ture is a mixture of mahogany, elm, and 
oak woods of English and American origin. 
There is also a French console which holds 
an enormous tole jardiniere of flowers. 
Above the flowers hangs a beautiful Ital- 
ian flower painting. Under this console is 
an old knife box and a large painted tin 
tray on the brick floor. 

Across the hall is a library where books 
wander around the walls and into a re- 
cessed corner. Comfortable sofas and 
chairs fill this room and a collection of 

(Continued on page 98) 


A tiny writing room has a delightful 
collection of Chinese things. The Chin- 
ese rug is in warm mauve and pink, 
the curtains are patterned with Chinese 
vases and flowers and a small lacquer 
cabinet is filled with Chinese porcelains 
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In a corner of this dining 
room is a French console 
which holds a tole jar- 
diniere filled with flowers. 
Above il hangs an Italian 
flower painting and un- 
derneath are a painted 
tray and old knife box. 
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On uccount of the view no 
glass curtains are used ia 
any of the windows. Inter- 
esling fealures of the large 
living room are three mag- 
nificent Spanish rugs and a 
pair of chairs which once 
stood in Thackeray's library 
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This house and the house illustrated on the o 


bbosite page present an interesting study 
in architectural relationship. They were designed for related families, and occupy 
the same corner plot, with a garden s pace between them. Both have been in a designed 
modified Italian manner, 


with gray stucco walls and blue-green slate roofs 


- | \ 
| j | 
LAUNORY YARD 


The loggia, with sitting 
room and sleeping porch 
above it, seen across the 
garden space which lies 
between the two houses 


| RECEPTION toom L 


The plans show a good 


practical arrangement of 
rooms for a long narrow 
T m house on a corner lot. 
Dini | The first floor plan pro- 
| vides for an unusually 
i | large coat room and lava- 
B | lory, and an interesting 
| | | provision is also seen in 
| | |^ the ‘‘flower room," next 
—— n the loggia vestibule 
^ ^C + YD I 
THE RESIDENCE | 
OF MRS. NELSON PERIN | 
ROLAND PARK, BALTIMORE, MD. | 
Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects | 


Digitized b Gor gle 
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There is a well-designed architectural affinity between this house and its com- 
panion house illustrated opposite. Similarity of character has been effected with- 
out sameness, and the two houses, seen from whatever angle, quietly harmonize 
with each other. The details of doorways and windows are designed with restraint 
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f 
Incidental iron work and " 

paneled wood shutters of 
gray-green have been utilized 
effectively to relieve the plain 


gray of the stucco walls 


engi o i 


The L-shaped plan of this 
house offered the architects 
both a problem and an op- 
portunity. The second floor 
mecessitated a long passage 
for access to the end of the 
wing, while the first floor is 
compactly planned, with 
closer reference to the iwo 
garden frontages than to the 
outer frontages 


THE RESIDENCE 


OF WILLIAM WHITRIDGE 
ROLAND PARK, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Parker, Thomas & Rice, Architects 
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ROOMS THAT 


ARE 
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LIVED I N 


New Rooms, like New Shoes, have to be 
Broken in Before We can Really Enjoy Them 


NE of the most desirable things to attain in the furnish- 

ing of a room is to give it the appearance of having been 

lived in. All too many of our rooms, fresh from the hands 

of the decorator or the furniture department, present not 

only the appearance of having not known human contact, 

but give the impression that human contact would spoil them. 

Chairs and tables and lamps and accessories are grouped 

together with a studied nicety to produce an effect; to move 

them about, to change them from their appointed places, would 
upset the entire scheme of decoration. 

This strange condition is due to the fact that much of our 
modern furnishing and decoration is done with things; too little 
of it takes into account people. We make pictures with our 
furnishings instead of creating with them environments in 
which to live. To serve the needs and comfort of people and 
to entertain them—these are the two functions of furniture, 
of accessories of rugs, of a color scheme. The chair that cannot 
be sat in with comfort can never give the appearance of having 
been sat in; the room that cannot serve and entertain its occu- 
pants can never give the appearance of having been lived in. 
Comfort and entertainment, then, are the standards by which 
to select and arrange the furnishings of a room. 


OMFORT, of course, is perfectly obvious. It connotes 
such objects as commodious chairs, convenient tables, 
lamps that give ample light both when and where it is required, 
a floor covering which is pleasant to the tread and a color 
scheme which does not protrude itself to the discomfort of the 
occupant's eyes. To select furnishings, accessories and a color 
scheme that are entertaining, is a more difficult, subtler and 
more personal affair. We had better begin with a definition 
of the word entertaining. 

Among the eleven definitions of the word, Webster says 
that to entertain is to receive and to hold. The signboards of 
our old inns used to carry the line “Entertainment Provided," 
which meant that strangers were received there and so held 
by the hospitality that they felt at home. Mere amusement, 
which is the common understanding of the word, is the least of 
its definitions. To receive and to hold its occupants, then, is 
the purpose of a room's furnishings. Try the definition out in 
actual practice. Go into a room. If you have a feeling that 
the room is welcoming you, you will want to stay in it. You 
will know, so soon as you set foot across its threshold, whether 
or not that room is entertaining. 

Being creatures of moods, men and women naturally are 
not all entertained by the same sort of things nor are we always 
entertained by the same things. The room that entertains us 
today may find us in a different mood tomorrow. However, 
the rooms which we most enjoy and live in most are those 


which appeal most constantly to the majority of our moods. 
Of the color scheme we never tire, we never weary seeing this 
chair and that table; the comfortable furniture group breeds 
in us a feeling of contentment. 


OU often hear it said that a room reflects the personality 
of the owner. This is a pretty phrase that is applicable 
to about one room in ten thousand. Few of us have such a 
definite personality that it can be reflected, and many who 
have a definite personality cannot express it in terms of fur- 
nishings and colors. We may have a notion of what we like, 
but in the majority of cases our likes follow the contemporary 
current of taste. If a blue dining room is the apparent style, 
then à vast number of people acquire blue dining rooms and 
thereafter flatter themselves with the notion that a blue dining 
room expresses their personality. 

On the other hand, we would not suggest that you surrender 
yourself totally and without protest to the decorator or archi- 
tect. Between the sheepish following of current taste and the 
complete effacement of one's personal likes and dislikes, lies 
a middle path along which all of us may walk. The most suc- 
cessfully decorated rooms are those in which both client and 
decorator work in accord, each respecting the wishes and 
tastes of the other. 


HE room that reflects the personality of the owner, the 

room that looks as though it had always been lived in, is 
rarely the entire creation of a decorator or architect; or, if it 
is the work of a professional, the objects used in its furnish- 
ing are things which have been associated with the occupant— 
or should have been associated—in other places and states of 
life. In short, a room that looks lived in, has been lived in. 
The furniture or the pictures or the rugs have known human 
association before; they have taken on the warmth and genial 
friendliness of human contact. 

But, you say, what shall we do to a newly furnished room 
to make it appear comíortable and entertaining? Do pre- 
cisely what vou do with a new pair of shoes or a new suit. 
You “break them in," by wearing them; gradually they will 
conform to your gestures and mode of action. So will a room. 
Its furniture should be moved about until it conforms to your 
convenience, so that it satisfies your desire for entertainment. 
You can only do this by living in the room, by making it a 
part of your day-to-day life. Gradually, as time passes, your 
personality, through its desires, its notions and its moods, 
will impress itself upon that room. When your friends think 
of you they will picture you against the background of that 
room; when you desire tranquility, when you want a safe 
harbor from the vexations of life, when you want most to 
enjoy yourself, that room will give you these things. 


February, 


1924 


LILIES ALL THE WAY 


Part of an old canal, long since passed out of 
use, forms a Lily pond in this English garden, 
at Westbury Court in Gloucestershire. The 
banks are bordered by clipped Yew hedges 
and the water is covered in summer with Water 
Lilies that extend all the way from end to end. 


Digitized t Go: gle 


To reproduce such an efect in this country 
we might substitute clipped Hemlock hedges 
for the Yew. In such a protected canal, many 
of the beautiful tender hybrids might be 
wintered over without trouble. The only 
obstacle, of course, is first to find the canal 
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MODEST AND SELF-ASSERTIVE BEDS 


As a Third of Our Existence is Spent in Bed, This Piece of 
Furniture Should be Chosen for Beauty as Well as Comfort 


JOHN BARCHESTER 


F THE importance of a piece of 

furniture depends on the frequency 
with which we use it, then of all our 
household possessions the bed must 
take the first place. For while some 
may sit long and glutinously at the 
dining room mahogany and others 
may be tied to the desk or the sewing 
table, all of us, whatever our profes- 
sion, whatever our habits, must spend 
at least a third of our mortal existence 
in bed. Beds are perhaps the most 
necessary and indispensable of mov- 
ables; one can cheerfully eat off the 
floor, one can write on one’s knee, but 
one is very loth to sleep anywhere but 
on a bed. : 

It is with this essential piece of furni- 
ture that the present article deals, in no 
sense comprehensively or historically 
(for it is not our business in * HOUSE & 
GARDEN” to say how the Babylonians 
slept or describe the joinery of the 
ancient Hittites), but rather with a 


For the purposes of the present 
article beds may be divided into two 
categories—the beds which are obvi- 
ously and assertively beds, the beds 
wich insist, in every feature of their 
design, on their essential beddishness, 
and the beds which, so to speak, depre- 
cate their bedhood and are not for- 
ward in asserting their true character. 
In these days, when houses are scarce 
and expensive, and when many of us 
have to be content with few rooms and 
small, the unobtrusive beds of the 
second category have assumed a greater 
importance than they possessed in those 
more spacious days of before the war. 

The simplest and most convenient 
type of these beds is the divan. This 
takes the form of a stout box spring 
surmounted by a mattress which forms 
the foundation on which the bed 
clothes are laid. During the day the 
divan is enveloped in an ample bed 
cover of a material whose color is in 


practical,} discerning eye to what the “= P ^ harmony with the established scheme 
ordinary householder of to- of the room. Cushions are 
day will be likely to find an ae pay ond gold pires (Below) Den dE the Mes and sprinkled over it, after the 

H z wW. enna satin hangings trim color in (he walls qa. curtains o 1s : L : 
convenient and comfort with wood fringe. Chandler W. Ire- room, the bed hangings have been kept Turkish fashion, and it 


able, useful and beautiful. land, decorator plain white (Continued on page 118) 
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THE STORY OF DR. WALL'S WORCESTER 


The Origin, Development and Distinguishing 
Qualities of Worcester China's Earliest Period 


HE history of Wor- 

cester porcelain falls 
into two unequal divisions. 
The first dates from 1751 
(when Dr. Wall’s factory 
was opened) and terminates 
in 1783, some seven years 
after his death, when the 
whole concern was bought 
by Mr. Flight for £3,000. 
The Flight, or Flight-and 
Barr, period marks the be- 
ginning of the second 
phase. 

The term" Old Worcester" 
usually means the china 
that was made during the 
thirty-odd years of the 
first period. 

Dr. John Wall, the found- 
er, was an able and all- 
round man.  Concentrat- 
ing upon the materials of 
the china body, his experi- 
ments and his acumen re- 
sulted in the establishment 
of the first Worcester por- 
celain company. Contem- 
porary writers, while laud- 
ing Dr. Wall as a genius, 
have surrounded his dis- 
covery with mystery, and, 
for the most part, have 
avoided detailed informa- 
tion concerning it. It was 
a time when all was experi- 
ment and discovery; the 
history of European porce- 
lain was still at the first 
chapter. As yet the West- 


Chamberlain Worcester, dating from 1815. The oval dish and two 

dinner plales are from a service made for George the Fourth while 

Prince Regent. Each piece is painted in medallions illustrating various 
subjects and bordered with dark blue 
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Above is an example 
of Dr. Wal's Wor- 
cester of the very best 
period, 1760, painted 
with subjects from 
Aesop's fables. The 
knife and fork are 
part of a famous set 
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The large jug with 
mask spout has Chin- 
ese landscape decora- 
lions on a canary yel- 
low ground. The mug 
beyond it is decorated 
with a claret border 
and a chased gilding 


run 


ern world was unaware 
that the true china ingredi- 
ents—kaolin and petuntze 
—existed out of China; 
artificial substitutes were 
the object of all research. 
Chelsea, Bow, Fulham, 
Derby—each factory aimed 
at perfecting the body and 
glaze of their soft paste, 
and, with jealousy, each 
guarded its own recipe. 

The result of Dr. Wall's 
experiments was pro- 
nounced “A body of sur- 
passing excellence,” and the 
first Worcester Company 
was at once formed, and 
the new works were opened 
at Warmstrey House, on 
the Severn’s banks, in 1751. 
The crescent, which was 
adopted as a mark by the 
company, was taken from 
the Warmstrey coat-of- 
arms, which still hung there. 
It appeared in connection 
with a “W,” which may 
have stood for Worcester 
or for Wall. 

Recent investigation has 
proved that the ingredient 
which from the beginning 
distinguished Dr. Wall's 
porcelain from the produc- 
tions of Chelsea, Bow, and 
other contemporaries, was 
soap rock (steatite); fur- 
ther, that the value of the 

(Continued on page 102) 


Above are some examples of the blue scale designs made by Dr. Wall in 
1760. The group consists of a large oval dish, a pair of baskets, a very 
rare two-handled bowl with raised rosebud handle to the cover, and an 


unusual oval spoon tray 
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The V. F. Mulford garden at 
Montclair, N. J. is developed with 
perfect balance around the central 
pool, with sheared boxwoods serving 
as accent points. An unusual 
amount of pathway space fills the 
double purpose of providing easy 
access and keeping the beds small 
enough for the necessary care 


Box edgings keep the beds neatly 
within bounds. A trelliage back- 
ground and a little tea-nook that 
face the house help to complete the 
sense of seclusion which ihe sur- 
rounding evergreens and deciduous 
trees build up at the sides of the 
garden area. Hiss & Weekes were 
the architects 
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M.E. Hewitt 


On Carigas Island in Long Island 

Sound, off the Connecticut shore near 

Stamford, is this garden designed for 

J. Percy Bartram by Charles Down- 

ing Lay, landscape architect. Its walls, 

steps and garden house are built of 
the native rock 
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The principal feature of the garden’s 
formally planned section is the pool, 
sel belween two panels of turf and 
bordered by a raised coping of lime- 
stone. The water level of the pool is 
several inches above the surrounding 
flagged path 


From one side of the garden 
centered upon the length- 
wise axis of the pool, a ram- 
bling path of large slate 
slabs leads to higher ground 
where the planning and 
planting have been carried 
out with an appropriate 
informality 


February, 1924 
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M.E. Hewitt 


In looking across the garden towards the house one gets no 
hint, and righily enough, of the wildness wilh which this 
stretch of smoothness and symmetry is surrounded 


Yt enm 


From the flagged terrace, lying Hydrangeas, in tubs, form an 
along the whole water front of important part of the decorative 
he house, there is a sweeping scheme of the garden, as they can 
iew of the Sound, unbroken by be easily removed from their 
nothing but an occasional tree windswept positions in winler 


A GARDEN IN THE SOUND 


CHARLES DOWNING LAY, Landscape Architect 
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NORMANDY 


Because of the Beauty of Its Line and Its Substantial Structure 
the Simple Furniture of Normandy Warrants Our Attention 


| esce are the Ameri- 
cans who, returning 
from Deauville, have 
stopped at the Inn of 
William the Conqueror and 
have been charmed bv its 
atmosphere. Hundreds are 
those who have made a halt 
at the *Hostellerie du Bois 
Joli," and have come away 
ravished by its spell. And 
innumerable are they whose 
motors have threaded their 
way through the neat little 
villages whose thatched 
roofed cottages border the 
main street, their windows 
aglow with brilliant gerani- 
ums, while behind them the 
gently undulating country- 
side is carpeted as with a 
snow of apple blossoms. 

I have never met anyone 
who was not sensitive to 
the beauty of Normandy 
and it is therefore not extra- 


m 


FRANCES WILSON HUARD 


A croner in a Normandy kitchen show- 

ing the plate and pitcher rack and the 

long dresser. The lines of the latter are 
simple and dignified 


A Normandy sideboard in red oak. 

Near it is a bergere of native design cov- 

ered with brilliant chintz. From the 
collection of the author 


ordinary that the taste for 
Normandy interiors and 
Normandy furniture should 
come into vogue. In fact 
it is surprising that it should 
have been so long coming 
to the fore, and it will cer- 
tainly be welcomed as a 
pleasing deviation from the 
Italian interior or the Eng- 
lish cottage, encountered so 
frequently along the Jersey 
coast, the Boston Post 
Road or on Long Island. 
The Normandy interior, 
invented for their comforts 
by an economical, enter- 
prising, home-loving people, 
has the appreciable advan- 
tage of being durable in 
wear and modest in price. 
It was, I think, a Nor- 
man peasant who, when 
questioned as to why he 
hauled stone to build bis 
house when there was a 
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brick factory close at hand, replied, 
“ Because brick only lasts eight hundred 
years!” It therefore stands to reason 
that in a country where such are the 
considerations, things like furniture are 
built with an eye to durability. 

It used to be a custom to choose the 
finest oak trees, to fell them and split 
them up into planks which were care- 
fully stored away in the garret to dry, 
years in advance, so that they would 
be in perfect condition to build the furni- 
ture when the youngster of the house 
should become a bride. 

It is thus that we possess several 
admirable pieces, now more than two 
centuries old, and in perfect state of 
preservation; as sound and free from 
worm holes as the day they were made. 
The oak, from constant care and con- 
tinuous polishing, has taken on a deep 
mahogany hue, and sometimes when 
I stop to admire it, gently rubbing 
my hand over the softened edges of the 
carving or the smooth satin-like sur- 
face of the panels, my husband ex- 
claims: * Made from the trees off our 
own grounds; one of the finest sites, in 
what is still one of the most beautiful 
corners of Normandy!” 

A true Norman statement. There is 
something, you know, in being con- 
vinced, and a great deal more in being 
content. 

As far as designing and proportion 
are concerned one could not ask for 
better. Here we have to do with a 
people who really possessed what is 
known as “le grand gout"; the people 
of the most imposing cathedrals, the 
finest chateaux. Whether they manu- 
factured pottery as at Rouen, cotton 

(Continued on page 100) 


A double chaise longue from Normandy. This piece of peasant furniture is of oak 
and the seats have rush bottoms. The two parts logether make a commodious resting 
place or each can be used alone with a stool at the end, The covering is a flowered chiniz 
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A Normandy “armoire” in native oak, which 
8 time and constant polishing have given the appear- 
| ance of mahogany. The extension table is in oak. 
The porringer is a while faience Pont-au-Choux 


Normandy chairs are found in a great variety of 
designs. This lyre-back chair with a rush bottom 
is quite characteristic. The low oak table, native 
to Normandy, has a charmingly simple design 
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LOUIS 


SIXTEENTH 


House & Garden 


Tapering legs, ornamental 

ankles, stretcher and a carved 

apron are characteristic fea- 

tures of this Louis XVI. con- 
sole 


FURNITURE 


An Outline of the Most Salient Features in 
This Remarkable Period of French Design 


N THE Louis XVI Period are grouped 
furniture designs of a quality to delight 
architects and artists of every sort. Those 
who plan and build for the insides and out- 
sides of such structures as man needs for 
his home, his social, his intellectual, finan- 
cial and political functioning, seem periodi- 
cally to grow weary of the freedom of 
rococo or baroque detail and rest well con- 
tent in a return to classic sources in Greek 
and Roman ornament. 
It is difficult for us to dramatize for our- 
selves today the flutter that passed over 


The ornamental foot of a 
Louis XVI chair 


i 
A characteristic tapering 
table leg 


One of the features is the downward 
sloping chair arm into the support 


The rectangular construction of 
this chair is typical. Note fluted 
legs with ornamental ankles 
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An ornamental ormolu mount, 
kind is characteristic 


MR. AND MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


A lyre-back design from a Louis XVI 
chair, showing the delicacy of the design 


An oval knob for the 
drawer-pull of a desk 


This 


A keyhole mount for a desk of delicate An 
and decorative design 


Europe at the unearthing of Pompeii or 
the excavating among the hills of Rome. 
In comparison, the recent Tut-ankh-amen 
flurry is a mere puff of summer air to the 
strong northeaster on our coast. 

The events which gripped the thought 
of the Adam Brothers in their architectural 
and decorative work affected no less 
vitally the artists of France. 

Louis XVI design in furniture is but a 
single outcome of this revival, a second 
Renaissance echoing that of Italy in the 

(Continued on bage 110) 


A characteristic Louis 
Seise foot 


interesting ormolu 
decorative mount 


An upholstered Louis Seize chair 
arm with receding curved support 


A carved, painted and gilded arm- 
chair of another type showing the 
arched top and fluted legs 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 
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A FIREPLACE GROUPING 


Because of the graceful and balanced arrangement of 
furniture and accessories, quite as much as the 
intrinsic beauty of the pieces themselves, the fireplace 
grouping is easily the dominant feature of this draw- 
ing room. The walls are a soft greenish blue, a deli- 
cate contrast to the stronger colors in the old painted 


Google 


screen, rugs and flower panel above the mirror. The 
mantel arrangement of flower vases, small flower 
paintings and a pair of old painted fans with flower 
decorations is especially pleasing. This drawing room 
is part of a tiny house that sits on the roof of a New 
York office building, the home of Mrs. A. F. Tiffany 
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The furniture has been 
so well arranged in 
this living-room that 
alihough there is a con- 
siderable amount, one 
gels no impression of 
over crowding. There 
are three distinct groups 
—the window, the desk 
in the far corner and 
the fireplace. It is in 
the home of Mrs. George 
G. McMurtry. Mrs. 
Emott Buel, decorator 


An air of architectural 
distinction has been 
given this living room 
by two circular top 
built-in bookcases and 
by the addition of a 
black and green marble 
mantel. The walls and 
curtains are gray green 
and the chairs are done 
in blue and pink toile. 
It is in the home of 
J. D. Sawyer. Mrs. 
Emott Buel, decorator 


G. W. Harting 
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ing-room 


walls 


An effective din 
that opens into a garden 


has 


marbleized 
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PAINTED 
SCREENS 


From 


John Wanamaker 


The screen above would be charming in a bed- 
room or morning-room for its colors are deli- 
cate pink, blue, gray and a little black 


The four-panel Directoire screen above with 
its formal design like an old fashioned valen- 
tine was painted by Joseph B. Platt 


The colorful and effective screen above, 
suitable for an early American interior, 
is by Allen Sallburg 


An old coach and four 
make a delightful de- 
sign for a three-panel 
screen. The colors are 
gray, ultramarine, 
bright red and apple 
green. By Allen 
Sallburg 
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The figures on the 
striking screen above 
were inspired by Per- 
Sian miniatures. 
They are in bright 
colors on a silver leaf 
ground. Painted by 
Victor White 


A small four- paneled 
screen, Victorian in 
character, is done in 
bright tones of green, 
lerra colla, violet, yel- 
low and brown. Il 
was painted by George 
Sackier 
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WHAT DO YOU CALL THAT PIECE?P 


A Glossary For Those Who Would 
Appreciate Funiture In Its Various Phases 


1. APRON. A flat 
piece of wood extend- 
ing between the tops of 
the legs of a table or 
chair, or at the base of 
a cabinet. It may be 
plain, shaped or decor- 
ated, flat or bombé. 

2. ARMOIRE. One 
of the oldest words in 
the cabinet-maker’s vo- 
cabulary and one of 
the most ancient pieces of furniture. A 
closet or cupboard solidly if rudely con- 
structed of wood, furnished with locks to 
keep objects of value and one’s personal 
effects. Mention is made of them in the 
13th Century and a few specimens of those 
days, mostly church pieces, are still to be 
seen. 

3. BERGERE. French comfortable 
arm chair with upholstered back and sides 
and squab cushion, made its appearance 
at court towards the end of the reign of 
Louis XIV when chairs lost something of 
their formality and began to be 
grouped about the fireside, thus 
facilitating the exchange of 
whispered conversations. 

4. BLOCK FRONT. Term 
applied to a peculiar construc- 
tion of drawer or door fronts 
which project instead of being 
paneled. First found in Eng- 
land about 1740 and which 
became very popular in some of 
the Early American furniture. 
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A bergere, a French 
upholstered armchair 


The 


lowboy is so 
called because of its 
size 
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The 
French type of settee 


ANGELO N. ROMANO 


5. BOMBE. Past tense of the French 
verb “bomber” implying a convex or 
bellied effect. We speak of a commode 
with a bombé or swelled front. In great 
vogue under Louis XV and much fea- 
tured by Chippendale. 

6. BUTTERFLY TABLE. Small 
folding tables with splayed legs, generally 
turned, and with wing brackets to support 
small leaves on either side. These tables 
often made of pine and were popular in 
Early American days. 

7. CABRIOLE. A cabriole leg is one 
that springs from the foot with an inward 


A ladder-back chair 
of American origin 


The roundabout- 
chair, for corners 


One of the variations 
of the spindle-back 


The highboy is a 
chest of drawers on a 
base 


canape is a 


of French origin 


The chaise longue is 


curve and terminates 
at the top with an out- 
ward one. This type of 
shaped leg, popular in 
England towards the 
end of the 17th Cen- 
tury, came to us from 
France via Flanders. 
It is one of the ear- 
marks of Queen Anne’s 
Reign. 

8. CANAPE. The 
French equivalent of our sofa. This piece 
of furniture, seating four or six persons, 
became fashionable in France during the 
last years of the 16th Century. The word 
sofa is of Turkish origin, being the name 
given to a sort of platform covered with 
rugs on which the Grand Vizier sits cross- 
legged while holding audience. 

9. CANT. Synonym of rake, meaning 
when applied to furniture, the incline or 
slant of a settee or chair back. 

10. CANTONNIERE. A bed hanging 
used in France from the middle of the 

16th Century on outside the 
` bed curtains to prevent draughts 

from penetrating at the cor- 
ners. About 1750 they began 
to be made of needlework or 
tapestry and used as window 
or even door decorations. 

11. CHAISE. LONGUE. 
French, as its name implies a 
long chair, a sumptuously com- 
fortable, well-upholstered piece 

(Continued on page 104) 


A wheel-back chair of 
rather usual design 


The leaf supports 
designate this a but- 
terfly table 
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In this garden in Sussex clipped Yew has been formed into an arbor to shelter a long 
seat, and the clipped Box edgings further emphasize the formality of the foliage. Sir Regin- 


ald Blomfield, architect, wos the designer 


THE CLIPPED BOWERS OF ENGLAND 


The Molding of Plants into Useful and Formal Shapes Gives 
an Effective Air and a Substantial Setting to the Garden 


HE English gardener has always been 
a clever man with his shears. About 
the time Elizabeth was queen his virtuosity 
with the clipping blades was little short of 
amazing—often too amazing for the peace- 
fulness of his garden. No tonsile plant, in 
fact, remained an ordinary plant, but 
became a bird or beast, a pillar, vase or 
pylon. During those extraordinary years 
the gardener’s facility with his favorite im- 
plement led him on to so many 
feats in this gentle sculptur- 
ing that there arose in most 
gardens a surfeit of topiary 
work. A little of it had, and 
for that matter still has, a way 
of injecting a quaint sparkle 
into a garden. Too much 
made the garden a museum. 
But the clipping habit was 
a good one to have acquired. 
When tastes became simpler 
less effort was spent on mere 
ornamentation, and more time 


RICHARD H. PRATT 


was devoted to the shaping up of plants 
where the needs of the garden, and of the 
people who used the garden, really de- 
manded it. Thus arbors of foliage came 
into being, hedges assumed an architec- 
tural character, and edgings were made 
neat to fill the requirements of a formal 
plan. Peacocks and pyramids in Box- 
wood and Yew disappeared from gardens 
because it was found that the plants of 


which they were made were actually more 
lovely in their natural state, if they were 
to be used as simply decorative specimens, 
than they could possibly be as clipped curi- 
osities. In other words, gardens began to 
be comfortable. 

With this tradition of clipped plant 
forms behind him, and with trees in his 
garden which would submit without much 
struggling to whatever shearing and train- 
ing could do, the English 
gardener was in a position to 
devise arbors of foliage which 
were both pleasant appearing 
and serviceable. It might be 
argued against shelters of this 
kind that a shade tree set in 
the proper place in a garden 
could fulfill the same purpose 
as an arbor that had to be 
trained and clipped into shape; 
but the disadvantages of the 
freely growing tree are too 
great to make the argument 
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The walls of the Yew parlor in the garden of Martin Secker, Buckinghamshire, England, might be car- 
ried out thus in this country, not in Yew, but in Hemlock, with only a slight difference in color and 
texture 


needed for less powerful plants. 
An arbor of Yew or Hemlock has 
none of these faults, or has them in 
an inconsequential degree. It can be 
kept within whatever limits the gar- 
dener desires, and, however small, it 
provides some shade for sunny days, 
and for windy ones effective shelter. 
(Continued on page 138) 


telling. The best shade tree, say a 
Linden or a Maple, is a difficult 
thing under which to grow grass; it 
is continually dropping something— 
seed, pods, sticky sap, catkins or 
dead leaves—on the seats arranged 
beneath it, and its ever spreading 
root system devours the nourishment 
from an area of soi which may be 


The climate of America offers little 
opportunity for an arbor of Portugal 
Laurel 


A Weeping Ash,in England, has been 
trained into this large and tent-like 
arbor 
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THE RUGS OF GHIORDES AND KULAH 


One so Fortunate as to Possess These Rugs Should 
Give Them A Surrounding of Quality and Beauty 


A. T. WOLFE 


ONG before Persian floor 
coverings had appeared in 

the West, the rugs and carpets of 
Asia Minor were familiar in 
Europe. Illustrations of Turkey 
carpets, as they were called, 
can be seen in 15th and 16th 
Century paintings of the Dutch 
and Italian schools, and until 
the 17th Century, when Persian 
pile fabrics were first imported 
there were no others. Four or 
five hundred years ago Persia 
seemed incredibly remote from 
commercial traffic with the West, 
while the rug-making provinces 


than fifty miles away, and here 
the far-famed Ghiordes rugs have 
been woven since remotest times 
in a land of classic story and 
legend—tall Troy, wooded Ida 
and the brave days of old. Of 
the many wavs in which the 
name is spelled, “ Yoordes” most 
nearly approximates to the usual 
way in which it is pronounced; 
some of the early authorities 
pronounce it as  Gordus." This 
may have been on account of the 
popular tradition that Gordium 
—where Alexander fulfilled the 
prophecy that he who undid the 
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of Turkey-in-Asia were excell- k rope of bark would reign over all 
ently placed, with Smyrna, the s the East—is none other than 
great trading center, compara- 1 K Ghiordes. The old city has given 
tively close at hand. Smyrna, P its name to the knot used by 
with its huge harbor up to the | ¥ Turkish weavers, as distinguished 
city walls, would seem to have a from the Persian, or so-called 
been planned by nature for one ih Sehna knot. 
of the greatest trade emporiums The difference between the 
between Asia and Europe, and to productions of ancient and mod- 
this day it is second only to Con- 4 ern weavers is probably more 
stantinople in that particular 1 conspicuous in the Ghiordes rug 
respect. 3 than in any other Eastern fab- 
Among dealers, the term * b "E. ric. The trail of commercialism 
* Smyrna rugs" is quite common- g = cin dou meii dea M ui and Western influence is over all. 


ly applied to the fabrics of Asia | rur A HG FUR Sag , The output is enormous—and 
Minor. To the northeast of ano ZB; LAG rm PIRE OA OS at the bulk of it is done to order for 
Smyrna lies Ghiordes, not more ` = (Continued on page 94) 


A blue Kulah rug 
showing the charac- 
teristic tree of life de- 
sign in the niche. 
The stripes are brown 
and the fringe is silk 


(Left) This 17th Cen- 
tury prayer rug has a 
blue center on white: 
reds, pinks, and pale 
blue appearing in the 
designs of the borders 
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(Right) A white 
niche, mellowed to 
cream, with blue can- 
dlesticks surrounded 
by a design of stars 
are in this Ghiordes 
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This model, from the ofice of l A FLORIDA 


Perd ees TO er Ae A It represents so realistically the 
who designed the enel and HOUSE an d GA R D E N pin pd Pied: Feng 
gardens was done by LeRoy Grumbine eps M O D EL tobe an actual place at first glance 
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After seeing the model 
there is little left for a 
plan to explain except 
the details of the ar- 
rangement, which here are 
beautifully worked out 


The front elevation of 
the model shows the 
effect which will be ob- 
tained by the proposed 
planting along the en- 
trance front of the house 
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In this house at Scarsdale, N. Y., the archilecl, being the owner as well, has indulged his fondness 
for early building methods and craflsman-made materials. Most of the oak limbers were cul in 
the neighborhood in 1812 


Wherever old materials could 

be used, and were oblainable, 

they were incor porated in the 

house; old leaded glass, old 

hardware from Southern 

France, old wrought iron 
from Spain 


The roof is laid up of hand- 

split and  hand-slained 

shingles. Against it and 

against lhe old oak, the lead 

of the gutters and leaders is 

particularly effective in color 
and texlure 


A glance wt the beam indica- 

tions in the living room on 

the plan gives a hint of the 

consistency between inlerior 

and exterior. In the dining 

room a small stage has been 
provided 


A 
HANDMADE 
HOUSE 


WALTER PLEUTHNER 
Architect 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


February, 1924 
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COLOR SCHEMES FOR FORMAL ROOMS 
Characteristic Features of Four Types of Living 


Rooms with Reference to Their Chromatic Treatment 


VER since the gleam of the red and 

yellow apple caught our first mother’s 

eye, the human race has been strongly 

influenced for good, bad or indifference by 
color and color combinations. 

Racial and climatic conditions, ages of 
experience and travel have given a true 
knowledge and a trained color sense, so 
that today’s homes and furnishings reflect 
the forms and colors of every period and 
nation, and adapt them according to 
individual taste and needs. 

The sophisticated woman of this age 
uses her home as her background to 
enhance her type and individuality. Her 
bedroom and boudoir should reflect her 


Watts: Warm gray rubbed with silver. 


Curtains: Sage green rep. 
UNDER CURTAINS: 
FURNITURE: 


Woopwonk: Pinkish gray, silvered panels in doors. 


Gray and blue changeable silk net. 

Painted dark leaf-green picked out in gold, 
upholstered in sage green and apricot striped satin. Sofa 
upholstered in apricot with self colored bolster pillows 
finished with a cluster of blue and gold acorn balls. Two 
small gray and gold console tables, yellow marble tops. 


WINIFRED BREAMS 


personality. The formal rooms of the 
house whould be indicative of her type, 
her racial characteristics and tastes. 
Below are listed a few color schemes for 
living rooms, which are neither difficult 
nor expensive to work out. Accessories, 
which, if carelessly chosen, spell disaster 
to your color scheme, can be found in out 
of the way shops and in department stores 
if one has the diligence to hunt for them. 
Auction rooms yield veritable finds in the 
way of odd bowls, mirrors, screens and 
andirons. The Sheffeld plated bowl, which 
was made into a lamp, the Chinese screen 
and the sphinx andirons were picked up 
in a second hand shop. The bowl cost 


A LIVABLE DIRECTOIRE Room 
LIGHTING: 


Foor: 


Blue lacquered tin urns and Sheffield plated 

bowls wired for electricity with apricot silk shades lined 

with rose and bound with silver 

Marbleized in yellow and gray in rays to center of 
room. Circular gray rug bound with sage green binding 
and short fringe. 

CHIMNEY-PIECE: Marbleized gray and yellow, andirons 
silver sphinx, over-mantel of antique map done in colors 
mounted between two gilt columns. 


$3.00, the screen was dirty, broken and 
not appreciated, so it was sold for $1.50. 
The silver plated andirons were of such 
unusual a type that they had been in one 
shop six years, so they were let go for $5.00. 

A room should be the gradual growth of 
years. Do not buy hurriedly, even if your 
means are unlimited. Also, it is apt to be 
fatal to the consistency of a room's arrange- 
ment if we ever allow ourselves to get 
“used” to its unfinished state. Select your 
furnishings with care, live with them and 
study their lines, then add others that 
harmonize and fit your present need, so 
that, however uncompleted your rooms 
may be, they will not be incongruous. 


An Encisa Roo IN RicH CoLoms 


WALLS: Gray. 
Woopwork: Black. 
CURTAINS: 


yellows and gray. 
UNDER CURTAINS: 
silk 


Furniture: Sofa and wing chairs upholstered in shaded 
dull blue and yellow velvet—cushions of jade satin bound 
with lacquer red. Desk and side chairs of walnut with 
mustard yellow woolen seats with needlepoint embroid- 
ery done in bright colors in center. Small red lacquer 
footstool with needlepoint top. Commode and tip-table 


of walnut. 


LicHrs: Amber glass and old blue ginger jars mounted on 
ebony stands wired for lamps with gray shades lined 


with rose and bound with black. 


Dull blue linen printed with lacquer red, mauve 


Mauve silk net bound with lacquer red 


Watts: Robin’s egg blue rubbed with sepia. 

Woopwork: Marbleized black with bottle green graining. 

Putty color bound with ashes of rose. 

UNDER CURTAINS: 

Chairs painted gray picked out with green 
blue, upholstered in gray brocade with design in putty, 
rose and blue. Small tulip wood tables, commode painted 
Chinese yellow with flowers and garlands in sage green, 
blues, pink and tans. Small sofa covered in deep tan satin 
cushions of ashe$ of rose and blue satin bound with robin’s 
egg blue satin. 

Licuts: Electric candle sconces with esa and amethyst 
drops mounted on mirrored backs. Small lemon yellow 
vase in Chinese style wired for electricity with putty col- 
ored silk shade lined with rose and bound with blue. 


Hardwood floor waxed—plain gray blue Chinese 


CURTAINS: 


FURNITURE: 


Floor: Dark red and waxed. For carpets two Shiraz 
rugs in dull blues and reds, or dark gray rug. Foor: 
CHIMNEY-PIECE: Lacquer red with woodwork continuing Tug. 


mirrors fitted with candle sconces. 


Watts: A deep cream. 
Woopwork: 
with sepi 


UNDER CURTAINS: 
FURNITURE: 


to ceiling above the fireplace. The woodwork is divided 
into three panels, the wide center one contains an old 
piece of needlework and the two narrow end ones engraved 


wo shades deeper than wall and rubbed 


sepia. 
CungTAINS: Old gold lined with dull blue. 
Gold silk net shot with magenta. 
Sofa and side chairs upholstered in old gold 


CHIMNEY-PIECE: 


For AN ENcLISH Room 


FURNITURE: 


A FnENCH Room IN BLUE AND GRAY 


Marbleized to match woodwork, over- 
mantel small Chinese screen with yellow lacquer frame 
and gray panels painted in tan monotones, hung by 
heavy ashes of rose silk cord. 


A long sausage-shaped cushion of the same material and 
color as the long bolster is on the linen covered sofa, and 
follows the curve of the sofa back and ends in large 
magenta tassels which hang over the ends of the sofa. 
Legs of sofa, chairs and day bed are mahog- 
any, Adams style. 


Ashes of rose silk gauze. 


linen block printed in formal flower units in rose, plum 
and purples, with taupe and grcen leaves and stems. 
Formal day bed and wing chair upholstered in gold col- 
ored cut velvet matching curtains. 

Cusmons: Small bolster-shaped cushions of old gold vel- 
vet matching covering with plum colored piping and oval 
dull orange satin pillows at each end of day bed. 

Two square cushions of a deep marron satin and a long 
bolster cusbion of striped rose-red and plum corded silk 
completes the formal day bed. 


Google 


A small side table beside the wing chair, the oval table 
behind the sofa and the old secretary desk are walnut. 
Lamps; Antique brass bowls, wired for electricity with old 
gold shades bound with vergidris color. Bowls of Persian 
blue pottery and amethyst glass for flowers. 

FLoor: Painted deep marron and waxed, tete de negre 
heavy pile rug. 

CHIMNEY-PIECE: Marbleized black with verdigris graining. 
Old architectural picture painted in dull greens and blues 
set flat on wall in plum colored lacquered molding. 
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THE DECORATION OF BATHROOMS 


The Sanitary Aspects of Tile Are Enriched by Decora- 
tive Mirrored and Painted Walls and Colorful Papers 


ERHAPS it is the growing appreciation 

of color and design that has created 
the demand for more interesting bath- 
rooms. Or it may be a reaction against 
too much appearance of sanitation, and a 
desire for something more than dazzling 
whiteness. Whatever the cause, bath- 
rooms have never been so interesting and 
colorful as they are today. With a little 
ingenuity it is possible to make them 
charming, cheerful and different. 

Wall paper offers the easiest solution for 
a colorful and individual background. 
There are many delightful papers suitable 
for bathrooms. A design should be selected 
with plenty of color in it, for a room of 
this kind should not present a neutral 
appearance. There is so little chance for 
decorative effects in furnishings that you 
should concentrate on the walls and choose 
a paper with not too large a pattern, one 
that contains some unusual color note. 


The picture above 
shows an unusual 
treatment for a small 
bathroom. In place 
of the usual wash- 
stand is a wide, shal- 
low bowl into which 
the water runs from 
a graceful urn. Mar- 
shall Fry, decorator 


Vos meme e 


Harting 
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After the paper is put on it should be 
glazed for protection against steam. 

Tiles and paper can be combined suc- 
cessfully. For instance, you may have a 
tiled floor and wainscot with papered walls 
above. The trim can be painted one of 
the tones of the paper, making an attractive 
note of color against the tile. A bath- 
room of this description is shown on the 
top of page 81. Here the paper above 
the tiles is a small Chinese design with a 
lovely soft yellow ground and a pattern in 
dull greens and gold. The woodwork, 
chair and chest of drawers have been 
painted the same yellow as the paper, 
and on entering vou get the impression of 
sunshine. The bathroom at the bottom 
of the same page shows another combina- 
tion of tile and paper. Here the paper, a 
striking pattern of slender trees with 
bright green leaves and white blossoms, 
continues over the ceiling. The wood 


J A use for hanging 
shelves is to hold the 
bottles constantly in 
use in the bathroom. 
They are quite as 
convenient as the sta- 
tionary glass shelf or 
the usual medicine 
closet and are infi- 
nitely more decorative 
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The walls of this 
bathroom are hung 
with painted blue can- 
vas and then covered 
with units of window 
glass held together by 
gilt rosettes. This 
gives the effect of col- 
ored glass. A grace- 
ful console serves 
as a dressing table 
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work is painted the same cool green. 

Another bathroom that in its 
original state had a tiled wainscot 
with plain plaster walls above and 
woodwork painted cream color, was 
transformed into an utterly different 
and vastly more inviting interior by 
the use of wall paper and a few coats 
of paint. As this bathroom opened 
off a bedroom that had mauve walls, 
it was thought advisable to keep to 
this color. So a paper was found 
with a lattice design of graceful leaves 
in mauve on white. This was used 
above the tile and glazed. The wood- 
work was painted mauve, and the 
washable rug on the floor is mauve 
with prim little yellow flowers in it. 
At the window is a roller shade of 
plain mauve glazed chintz with a 
flowered, scalloped border bound in 
blue. With its decorative latticed 
walls and soft mauve coloring, this 
room is infinitely more interesting 
and restful than it was in its original 
white state. 

Painted and mirrored walls offer de- 
lightful opportunities for colorful and 
individual effects and provide 
the most luxurious and decora- 
ative of backgrounds. 


The three bathrooms shown 7” 


bathrooms 


on this page are striking exam- 
ples of the effectiveness of a 
painted background. The pic- 
ture at the top shows a part of 
a bathroom designed for two 


on this page were 
designed and 
painted by Jos- 
eph B. Platt. In 
the home of C. M. 
Woolley, Quaker 
Ridge, N. Y 
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ground and a coral tree in the corner. 
The doors of this room (shown at the 
bottom of the page) are striped in 
red and blue with a picture of a ship 
painted in the upper panel, to further 
carry out the motif of the sea. 

'The walls of another bathroom, 
designed for a little girl, are a pale 
pink with delicate morning glory vines 
rising from small blue vases on a 
marble base. An arbor in soft grays 
and blues is painted on the walls of 
the niche over the tub and the door 
to the medicine closet is decorated 
to represent a bird in a cage. 

More elaborate is the other bath- 
room. The walls around the niche 
are marbleized yellow with inlays of 
green, black and white marble. The 
space inside the niche is sky blue 
with various striped pots and vases 
of brilliant flowers. 'The other sides 
of the room are painted to represent 
a curtain. The bases of all the tubs 
are marbleized. 

The furnishings and fittings for a 
bathroom should conform to the char- 
acter of the room. Very elaborate 

fittings are quite out of place 
in theaverage tile and porcelain 
bathroom. Select them for their 
usefulness. It is poor economy 
to buy cheap fixtures. Unless 
you have a room unusual and 
elaborate in other respects it 
is best to keep to the standard 
type of fixture. 


small boys. Across the green- 
ish white walls swim fish in 
briliant reds and blues, and 
the design in the niche above 
the tub is especially full of 
movement — many gaily col- 
ored fish on a greenish white 


The small boys 
for whom this 
bathroom was de- 
signed will doubt- 
less become fish- 
ermen, for myri- 
ads of brightly col- 
ored fish swim 
gaily over the 
white walls 


Al the left is an 
elaborate bath- 
room with yellow 
marbleized | walls 
and a sky blue 
niche over the tub 
decorated with 
striped pots of 
flowers in various 
brilliant colors 
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A charming and 
colorful bathroom 
for a little girl has 
pale pink walls 
and a painted 
arbor of delicate 
mormjng glory 
vines in the niche 
over the tub 


UNIVERS 


Curtains should be of some ma- 
terial that looks fresh and crisp 
and launders well. Marquisette 
and voile are durable, wash well 
and do not pull out of shape as 
easily as net. But they are apt 

(Continued on page 116) ` 
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It Will be Found that Roofing, Though in this Country Its Most 
Familiar Function, ts Only One of its Many Accomplishments 


LATE as seen today, whether by archi- 
tect or layman, is a very different 
looking thing from slate as seen by archi- 
tect and admired by layman in the 1880’s. 
During that decade of architectural deprav- 
ity the idea of a slate roof was a roof laid 
as flat and even as though it were of tin. 
The slates were split as uniformly thin 
as their geological structure would allow, 
and were considered at their best when 
they were of absolutely uniform color. 
It was the same delusion under which the 
ideal of brickwork was an unbroken same- 
ness like an oilcloth pat- 
tern. When variety in a 
slate roof was desired—in 
other words a “fancy” roof; 
the edges of slates were 


Here, with 
stucco and 
stone, the color 
and texture of 
slate are ideal. 


often rounded to produce a H arry H. 
uno, Owner; 
scalloped effect, and formal Frank J. 


Forster was 


patterns made from red and [ 
the architect 


light green colored slates 
enlivened the steep pitch 
of the inevitable mansard. 

Today, fortunately, 
building materials mean 
something to us; their 
natural characteristics are 
coming to seem more beau- 
tiful and more interesting 
to us than any masquerade 
we can force them to per- 
form. 

Certainly the slate roof 
of today is scarcely recog- 
nizable as the same mate- 
rial from which were made 
the mansard roofs of the 
'808 — and when slate 
comes entirely into its own 
it will be found that roofing 
is but one of its accom- 
plishments. Its wider, and 
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no less picturesque uses we will survey 
in a moment. 

The current idea of a slate roof pictures 
the material so utilized as to bring out the 
inherent ruggedness of its structure and 
the inherent beauty of its natural color- 
ing. At the eaves the slates are large and 
thick, graduating almost imperceptibly 
to smaller and thinner units by the time 
the ridge pole is reached. And the range 
of color is one of a harmony which could 
not be achieved artificially, going from 
black through blue, brown, gray, green, 
sea green mottled purple 
and green, purple, red and 
yellow, with varying de- 
grees of these different col- 
ors. 

For roofing, it is now 
common knowledge that 
slate serves us well—but 
to suppose its usefulness or 
beauty is limited to the 
roof is as unnecessary as to 
suppose that slate as a 
material could be used for 
nothing but the schoolroom 
accessory of earlier days. 

As a matter of geological 
fact, slate is one of the 
most enduring structural 
materials the world has 
ever known, with its con- 
stituents more carefully 
chosen by nature than man 
could chose the clements 
of an artificially fabricated 
substance. Added to this 
“no hydraulic pressure hu- 
manly devised can approxi- 
mate the mountain-build- 
ing forces that compressed 

(Continued on page 126) 


The water- 
color above is 
of an old Corn- 
wall inn done 
entirely in 
slate; in the 
English gar- 
den below 
slate makes 
the paths 
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Van Anda 


Among the buildings on the estate of 

Richard Sellers, at Bellevue, Delaware, 

is this cottage of whitewashed stone in the 

English style. The roof is of green and 
purple slate 
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The open porch on the kitchen wing 
is a detail native to the more south- 
ern sections of the United States 


The entrance, quite ornate in de- 
sign, is of limestone, the door being 
of oak panels in natural finish 


` 


There is practically 
no hall. The dining 
room and kitchen 
make one large room, 
with the living room 
on the other side 


Four bedrooms anà a 
1 bath on the second 
m floor make this quite 
a commodious house. 
The architect was 

Prentice Sanger 
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Duryea 


The library is paneled in antique walnut colored wood. Against 
this background are set the curtains and sofa in brocade and in 
chinlz in harmonizing tones of puce, mulberry and green. Further 
color is found in the chair covering which is green, cream and 
black. The old mezzotints are framed with oval black glass mals 
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A Georgian door ornately 
carved establishes the 
period of the hallway. 
The walls are covered 
with an old scenic paper 
in grisaille. The base- 
board is black and other 
woodwork in the room is 
painted oyster while 


The mantel piece is a fea- 
ture of the library, Above 
it is a map, done in the 
18th Century style, show- 
ing the automobile routes 
out of Richmond and 
neighboring houses. It 
was painled on wood by 
Mrs. Benjamin S. Young 
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The siyle of the house ts 
early Georgian, corres- 
ponding as a town house 
to such types as Tulip 
Hill, Westover and Bran- 
don in this couniry. The 
windows have no shutters, 
although those on the low- 
er floor. are embellished 
with delicate cast tron 
balconies of an early 
18th Century design 
painted in a dark green 


The dignifed Georgian 
door is painted dark 
green and furnished with 
a brass knocker and door 
plate. The brick work of 
the house is laid up in 
black headers with break- 
ing joints. The roof is 
laid in blue and gray slate 


The drawing room ex- 
tends almost across the 


front of the house, with a 


breakfast room and din- 
ing-room opening behind 
the library and stair hall. 
These open on to a brick 
terrace that overlooks a 
liltle wall enclosed garden 


THE RESIDENCE 
of MRS. RAMAGE GOLSAN, az 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


W. LAURENCE BOTTOMLEY 


Architect 
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PREPARING THE SOIL FOR A GARDEN 


To Which Are Added Notes 


on Cultivating, 


Watering, Mulching, Weeds and Winter Protection 


IVEN a goodly heritage of pure 

blood, a baby has a fair handicap on 
life, but even the best blood may not be 
able to cope with subsequent poor and 
unhealthful surroundings. In the end the 
environment will win. 

Start a garden with the best possible 
plant material, and unless conditions are 
made favorable for its continuing in 
health, those plants will never attain per- 
fection of form and flower. The beginning 
of a successful garden, then, lies in getting 
healthy plants and in sufficiently preparing 
the soil to receive them. 

Robust, dependable stock can be pur- 
chased from scores of dealers. That is 
the nurserymen’s ideal. To sell depend- 
able seed that will germinate and come to 
flower is the purpose of the honest seeds- 
man. For them honesty is not only the 
best policy but the only policy. Conse- 
quently if you buy from a concern that 
has been many years in the business and 
has maintained its reputation for honest, 
true stock, you can be pretty well assured 
of starting the plants with a healthy 
heritage. 

The success or failure of the garden 
environment depends on the gardener 
himself. He must see that his flowers 
have four things—nourishing soil, sun, 
water and cultivation. These four com- 
prise the necessary factors in creating a 
right garden environment. They put the 
garden into condition, they are the garden 
equivalent of training. 

From the soil comes two per cent of 
the plant’s substance; the other ninety- 
eight are drawn from moisture and the air. 
In order to furnish that two per cent we 
enrich the soil; in order to furnish the 
remaining ninety-eight we plant our flow- 
ers in spots where they will enjoy the 
light and warmth of the sun, we culti- 
vate the soil in order to let in air and, when 
natural moisture is inadequate, we water 
the garden. Each of these subjects has 
its practical phases, and we can now take 
them up in detail. 


HERE are more plants that love the 

sun than plants that prefer shade; 
consequently the choice of a garden in 
the sun is made by the plants themselves. 
Practically all annuals and the majority 
of the perennials require full sunlight most 
of the day. So do people for that matter, 
and it is a wise coincidence that people 
and plants are so much alike, else garden- 
ing wouldn’t be so enjoyable. A sunny 
spot, then, is the first choice. A spot 
removed from the proximity of huge 
trees is the second desirable feature, for 
such trees would not only shade the 
garden too much but draw off the nourish- 
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ment in the soil through their vast root 
systems. A sunny, south gentle slope is 
the ideal spot—a gentle slope because the 
drainage will be effective. Lacking this, 
choose the spot first for sunlight. 

The second desirable feature is so to 
locate the garden that it can be appre- 
ciated from the house, and, with the house 
and lawn, make a harmonious picture. 
Landscape architects lay out their gardens 
on an axis, a line drawn from one of the 
points of vantage in the house—a group 
of windows, a door, a terrace, a porch. 
Such a garden or border is located at a 
distance from the house and may be 
reached by a path or across a stretch of 
lawn. Close to the house, in many cases, 
is a foundation planting designed to give 
the house a pleasant and gradual relation 
to its immediate site. This is usually a 
shrubbery planting, with or without occa- 
sional pockets of perennials and bulbs to 
give seasonal color. 


HERE your property is measured in 

precious square feet, as in the usual 
suburban lot, there is little or no choice 
in locating the garden. It is placed along 
the property line to frame the picture and, 
unless you have a mania for raising vege- 
tables, it is better to keep your horti- 
cultural endeavors restricted to raising 
flowers. On a larger place, with varying 
levels and different types of soils, the 
kinds of garden you can make need be 


limited only by your purse and your, ‘ 
` of the property and the kinds of flowers 


interest in flower growing. This word of 
advice, however—if you have plenty of 
space and plan to make a number of 
borders and different kinds of gardens, 
try to lay them out so that they are 
related to one another and to the garden 
picture as a whole, and you pass easily 
and gradually from one part to another. « 

While this falls into the province of 
landscape designing it is well to under 
stand the fundamental relationship between 
the various parts of your garden, so that, 
should you employ a landscape architect 
you can cooperate intelligently with him 
or, if you do the planning yourself, you 
can give your garden a reasonably pleasant 
and livable design. It is also wise not to 
scatter the garden because, if you do your 


This is the second of a series of 
articles for beginning gardeners. The 
first, published in the January issue, 
The 


considered the nature of soils. 
next, in the March number, will take 
up the subject of Equipping a Garden. 


own work, it will save an immense amount 
of time and energy going from one unre- 
lated part to another. 

The cottage gardens of England owe 
much of their charm to the fact that 
their beauty is concentrated and that, 
with the cottage, they make a picture. 
This applies just as much to the develop- 
ment of a large place as to the garden 
design of a suburban lot. If the place is 
large, make a garden near the house, and 
this will be the house garden; whatever 
else vour space and purse afford can be 
extra luxuries, but the house garden is 
essential. 

The property that can spare space for 
a vegetable garden in addition to flower 
borders should also afford room for a 
cutting garden. Here flowers—annuals 
especially—can be grown in quantity in 
rows or orderly blocks, and they will 
serve for decorating the house and giving 
away to friends. But why not cut flow- 
ers from the border? You may, but the 
ideal purpose of a border is to create a 
succession of flower pictures. Flowers 
are grouped together according to color, 
height and season of bloom especially for 
that purpose and color schemes are care- 
fully worked out for the succeeding weeks 
of spring, summer and autumn. Let a 
horde of flower-hungry visitors descend 
on such a border, and there won’t be 
much left of the pictures. 

The other types of gardens, bog, rock 
and shady, all depend upon the nature 


native to such environments. You may 
have a rock garden or a moraine garden, 
a pool or a brookside garden, a garden in 
dense shade or a woodland garden where 
sunlight penetrates in patches. The be- 
ginner, however, had better content him- 
self for the first two or three years with a 
perennial border. That will be task 
enough, for to make a good perennial 
border capable of a succession of bloom 
is no sinecure. 


INCE the perennial border is intended 

to occupy one area for an extended 
length of time, and since, after it is planted, 
you cannot disturb the roots by seasonal 
excavations, the soil for such a border 
should be made permanently rich in the 
beginning. 

If it must be placed in a spot where 
water settles, the first thing to do is to 
arrange for adequate drainage by laying 
down tile pipe to drain off the excessive 
moisture. Clayey soils which are too 
retentive of moisture, usually require 
drainage; sandy soils need no extra arrange- 
ment of this kind. In the average border 

(Continued on page 140) 
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RASPBERRIES FOR EVERY REGION 


Picking the Best and Growing Them for the Larget and Most 
Luscious Yield should be the First Desire of the Earnest Amateur 


A variable group of 
plants is known in the United States 
under the name Raspberry. A few have 
been brought into cultivation, some are in 
process of trial for this purpose, others are 
still wild. The fruits are red, purple, 
black, white or yellow. Those in cultiva- 
tion are usually spoken of according to the 
color of the fruit as red, purple, yellow or 
white and black Raspberries, and from 
time to time novelties of one kind and 
another are placed before the public for trial. 
The Wineberry, or Japanese Wineberry, 
introduced from the Orient in 1889, which 
bears small, soft, insipid, whitish berries, 
which turn cherry-red, has been spasmodi- 
cally advertised. The plant is ornamental 
and may become one parent of an improved 
lot of Raspberries. 

The Strawberry-raspberry is another 
Oriental introduction which is highly orna- 
mental. It blooms throughout the season 
and bears bright scarlet berries. 

The Mayberry bears large, sweet, glossy, 
golden, semi-transparent berries which ripen 
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row and rows 6'-7' 


Cumberland, a black variety, is 
a favorite kind suitable for grow- 
ing in most of our slates 


SAMUEL FRASER 


ahead of Strawberries, while most Rasp- 
berries follow Strawberries in maturing, 
It has not made any headway thus far. 

The Golden Evergreen Raspberry bears 
yellow fruits the size of the common Rasp- 
berry and is of value for covering pergolas 
in the extreme South. It is naturalized in 
Jamaica and is said to be the only Rasp- 
berry suitable for Southern Florida. 

The Cloudberry or Yellowberry grows 
on peaty bogs and cool and rocky places 
from the Arctic to the Northern States 
and is one of the most promising fruits of 
this type for these regions, being better 
than the Arctic Raspberry. There are sev- 
eral other species which have been recog- 
nized as having merit, as the Rocky Moun- 
tain Flowering Raspberry, which bears 
purple or wine-colored: berries; the Flow- 
ering Raspberry of the East which grows 
wild from Nova Scotia to Michigan and 
South to Alabama and can be easily culti- 
vated, also the Rocky Mountain Thimble- 
berry and Salmonberry of the Pacific 
Coast, found from California to Alaska. 
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apart. 
given 3V4' in the row and the rows 9' apart 


The possibilities of hybrids and the fre- 
quency of their occurrence among both 
cultivated varieties and wild plants further 
complicate the situation, so that while the 
ancestry of a plant may be in doubt, the 
possibilities for improvement are immense. 

While red Raspberries may have been 
in cultivation in Europe prior to the Six- 
teenth Century, there is no record of 
them. European varieties occupied Ameri- 
can gardens from Colonial days until about 
fifty years ago, when it began to be recog- 
nized that in the East, American wild 
plants offered possibilities that European 
plants did not possess, and today except 
on-the Pacific coast and in occasional 
gardens all varieties are of American origin. 
The European varieties, Antwerp, Fastolf, 
Franconia, Vermont, Orange, are nearly 
all gone and in their place we have the 
more hardy, healthy, vigorous Cuthbert, 
Herbert, June, Marlboro, Sunbeam, Ohta, 
King, Redpath, Latham, Ontario and 
Cayuga. St. Regis or Ranere is one of the 

(Continued on page 152) 


In planting Raspberries allow twenty to twenty-five square 
feet per plant for red and purple kinds, or 2'-3' apart in the 
Black Raspberries should be 


An almost universally popular 
red Raspberry is Cuthbert. 
will grow in most localities 


It 
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VARIOUS VINES IN THE PLANTING SCHEME 


A Resume of Leading and Less Known Kinds, Together 
with Practical Suggestions for the Effective Uses of Each 


INES seem one of the most delightful 

phases of vegetation, whether they 
be such kinds as the flowering Wild Grape 
of the May country-side trailing over 
shrub and tree, the beloved Sweet Pea 
gracing every cutting garden, or the Wis- 
taria that with its decorative luxuriance is 
worthy of the stateliest setting. 

So lovely are the many vines in this 
country at the present time that I cannot 
imagine even the hanging 
gardens that Nebuchadnez- 
zar built 2500 years ago at 
Babylon—famous in an- 
tiquity as one of the seven 
wonders of the world—hav- 
ing been as fortunate in their 
possession as we. Grapes, no 
doubt, grew there, as they 
are almost as old as civiliza- 
tion itself. Ivy, too, they 
may have had for it was 
known in age-old Egypt. 
But what other vines, I won- 


Clematis, either the Japan- 
ese or mative American 
kinds, ts excellent in foliage 
and delicately beautiful in 
flower and fragrance. No 
garden can be without it 


ELSA REHMANN 


der, hung over the walls and balustrades 
in that wonder garden of long ago, what 
vines festooned its marble pillars and hid 
even the precious stone of its palaces with 
their glorious blossoms, what vines tum- 
bled over slopes and banks and covered 
the ground with trailing beauty? Could 
there have been any as fragrant as the 
honeysuckle, as exquisitely carved as the 
Akebia, as flamboyant as the Trumpet 


vine, or as precious as the great white- 
petaled, yellow-stamened Silver Moon Rose 
which even rivals in beauty the Cherokee 
Rose of the South? 

I should like a whole garden of vines. 
Climbing roses would be there, of course, 
for these will always have the first place 
in vine assemblages. Some roses would be 
used solitary as choice jewels in a collec- 
tion of precious things—a single Dr. Van 
Fleet trailing over the edge 
of a pool and mounding up 
its luxuriance at its side, a 
single Gardenia displaying its 
yellow blossoms entwined 
around a balustrade, a Silver 
Moon flingingitslong stream- 
ers over the edge of house 
or terrace stairs. Such use of 
vines is altogether delightful. 
Many people, however, are 
afraid that this freedom and 
spontaneity of growth might 

(Continued on page 148) 


For the informal type of 
garden arbors and pergolas 
of rough cedar poles and 
posts are eminently suit- 
able. On such a support 
can be .grown most vines 
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SPINNING CLOTHES 


New Washers and Driers Perform One 
or Both Operations Silently and Swiftly 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


N THIS article we are going to take up 

the question only of wringerless wash- 
ers. This type usually consists of a metal 
drum in which a perforated basket spinner 
or whizzer, when set for drying, whirls by 
electricity around an axis and dries by 
centrifugal action as the air reaches the 
clothes. In the best types there is nothing 
else in the drum or case of the machine 
except this basket which revolves in one 
way to wash the clothes and later in 
another to dry them until they have 
reached that state of dryness which pre- 
cedes the ironing or, if preferred, complete 
drying. 

These centrifugal whizzers or spinners 
are not new, for they have been used in 
industry for a long time. In fact, the 
clothes that you send to laundries and 


fia 


cleansers are, in many instances, spun, not 
sun dried. These spinners have always 
been popular in potato chip factories, 
laundries, hat manufactories, etc., but 
they are new for domestic use. Although 
they were introduced as domestic machines 
ten years ago, not until now have they 
become generally worthy of attention. 
For, as usual, with new mechanical devices 
for domestic use, good, bad and indifferent 
ones are forced upon the market and the 
unwary buy them and meet their vivid 
Waterloos. 

There is nothing new to be learned in 
this method of washing. It is in the dry- 
ing that novelty is born. But it is well’ to 
review some of the processes which can be 
eliminated. 

Soaking is not necessary and constant 


In addition to doing its task 
with remarkable speed and efi- 
ciency this drier is a piece of 
machinery of which anyone 
might be proud. By courtesy 
of Bock Laundry Machine Co. 


Set at one angle the inlerior per- 
forated receptacle of this ma- 
chine washes the clothes; set at 
another angle it dries them. It 
will hold the equivalent of seven 
sheets. From Savage Arms Co. 
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CLEAN AND DRY 


watching of the wringer is not needed. 
When you use a wringer, the process has 
to be watched as each piece of clothing or 
linen passes through the wringer. If you 
do not watch, you are apt to injure some- - 
thing. Then, too, you must watch it or 
your clothes, decked with buttons or 
pleats, may stall the wringer, unless you 
have one of the best wringers with excellent 
safety devices, which instantly releases 
buttons, your own fingers, or clothes that 
lump. But no matter how good your 
wringer may be, you have to concentrate 
on its procésses; you have to dip your 
hands into hot water to put each piece 
through the blue and you have to engineer 
the wringing dry of each separate piece of 
wash. In the case of the centrifugal dryer, 
you only have to handle moist warm, not 
hot wet clothes, and you need not be con- 
cerned with the individual piece, you are 
only concerned with the mass. You 
(Continued on page 110) 
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UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


$0 House & Garden 


OCCASIONAL 
FURNITURE 
for the 
HOUSE 


Which may be purchased through the 
House & Garden Shopping Service, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City, 
if not available im the local shops 


Hanging bookcase 514" wide, 38" long, painted 
any color, $38. Small painted chest of drawers 


in any color, $100.50. Copy of an Adam 
chair in black and gold is priced at $95.50 È 


Á ORT 


This graceful Louis XV 
walnul commode might be 
used in either a bedroom 
or living room. 28" high, 
9" wide, priced at $45.50 


j The small maple bookcase 
! above is 32" high, 16" 
wide, $40.50. Cream pot- 
tery lamp, pleated silver 
; taper shade, $15.50, 15" 


— 
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A small gateleg table painted 
antique green and decorated 
in the Venetian manner is 
23" high, oval top 20"x 14", $23 


Above is a useful tip table 
in mahogany with a decora- 
live piecrust lop. 25" in 
diameter 20%" high. $25 


A Pembroke table in mahog- 
any with line of inlay, $42.50 In chintz, $55.50. Italian 
Go" high. Round top open, |] pottery lamp with yellow silk 


31". Leaves down, 31" x 12" | Y J shade, $55.50. 21" high 


Dana B. Merrill >. a E 


Digitized b Go: gle UNIVERS TY OF M CHIGAN 


Chair is $45.50 in muslin. 
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COMBINING 
USEFULNESS 


with 
BEAUTY 


A service charge of 25c on articles up 
to $10, and 50c on any article over 
that amount is included in the prices 
which are quoted on these two pages 


TITTEN 


A small sofa with down filled cushions 
measures 4! 6". In muslin $95.50. Black 
and gold mirror 18" x 36", $45.50. Colored 
prints, black and gold frames, $25.50 pair 


The decorative lacquer gate 
leg table above is green 
with Chinese decorations 
in gold. 24" high. Top 
open 29” x 19” $60.50 


One can never have too 
many smalltables. Marble 
top and brass gallery, 
$20.50, 21" high. Wilh 
a wooden top $13.50 


The hanging bookshelves 
at the right are painted 
coral and gold. They 
come in any color for $38. 
28" wide; 20" high 


p" 
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This unusual Queen Anne 
walnut coffee table stands 
flat against the wall, when 
not in use, 22” high; top 
21" x 15", priced at $30.50 


The small French peas- 
ant chair above is walnut 
with a rush seat. It 
would be charming in a 
breakfast room , $18.50 


AL the left is a graceful 
Regency arm chair, wal- 
nul, in antique finish, 
with a cane seat and 
back, costing $125.50 
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House & Garden 


The GARDENER’S CALENDAR for FEBRUARY 


Str J. D. Hooker 


A latter day British 
botanist of note, son 
of the founder of Kew 


CAROLUS LINNAEUS 


This Swedish botanist 
was certainly one of 
the most famous of all 


NEHEMIAH GREW 


An Englishman 
noted for his studies 
in vegetable anatomy 


SUNDAY | MONDAY 


TUESDAY |WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY 


Too quick despairer, wherefore 
wilt thou go? 

Soon will the high midsummer 
pomps come on; 

Soon will the musk carnations 
break and swell, 

Soon will we have gold-dusted 
snapdragon, 

Sweet William, with kis homely 
collage smell, 

And stocks in fragrant blow 

MATHEW ARNOLD 


3. No one 
can garden 
well with dull 
or poor quality 
tools. his is 
the time to do 
any repairing 
that may be 
necessary. All 
edged tools 
must be sharp- 
ened; kerosene 
and grease will 
check the rust 
on all the metal 
parts. 


10. Have 
you ever glven 
a thought to 
the comforts of 
our greatest 
garden friends, 
the birds? 
Why not get 
a few houses 
where the birds 
can nest? A 
bath for the 
birds will give 
even more 
pleasure to you 
than to them. 


com- 
plete without 
some well se- 
lected’. and 
properly ar- 
ranged garden 
furniture. In 
normalgarden- 
Ing pottery is 


pleteness of the 
Scheme. Make 
your selection 
and order now. 


24. If you 
cannot afford a 
greenhouse 
there are nu- 
merous styles 
of plant pro- 
tectors that are 
helpful to gar- 
dening. They 
should be or- 
dered now, as 
thelr greatest 
value Is in the 
early season 
Glass ones are 
excellent. 


While it may seem a far cry from the scientific study of plants to affairs of practical horti- 
culture and the appreciation of their beauty in a June-soaked garden, there would obviously 
be immense handicaps to horticulture and garden-making if sometime this fascinating study 
had not been made, or if ever it should cease. These seven men, from Theophrastus to Hooker, 
represent, perhaps, the greatest achievements to have been performed in botany throughout the ages 


4. Have you 
pruned your 
fruit trees? 
‘They will pro- 
duce if left in 
a natural state. 
but not nearly 
so well. Good 
fruit is pro- 
duced only 
where intelli- 
gent pruning is 
practiced, — 80 
your labor will 
be well justi- 
fled and repaid. 


Il. Pea 
brush, bean 
poles and to- 
mato stakes 
ure necessitics 
of a productive 
garden. A few 
hours spent 
with an axe in 
the woods will 
furnish you 
with these 


needed acces- 
sories. Gather 
them before 


they leaf out. 


18. Now 
that the war 
is over let us 
think again of 
greenhouse 
construction. 
Greenhouses 
certainly raise 
the standard of 
any grounds, 
whether they 
be for fruit or 
flowers. Early 
planting 
means fewer 
errors. 


This Calendar 


of the gardener's 


labors is 


designed as a reminder for undertaking all his 
tasks im season. Though it is planned for an 
average season in the Middle States its sugges- 
tions should fit the whole country, if it be remem- 


bered that 


for every hundred miles north or 


south garden operations will be retarded or 
advanced as much as from five days to a week. 


5. Better 
get out the 
sashes for the 
hotbed and 
cold-frame,and 
see that they 
are in good 
condition, 
Broken glass 
may need re- 
placing, and 
the wood 
should be 
painted to pro- 
tect it from the 
weather. 


12. If you 
like golf you 
should have a 
practice green 
construeted on 
your grounds 
—-s ome 
screened cor- 
ner where you 
can practice 
when you want 
to. Sow it with 
fescueand 
creeping bent 
grass in equal 
quantities. 


19. Garden 
arbors as they 
are now made 
are very at- 
tractive and 
necessary | ac- 
cessories of the 
garden. If you 
wish to enjoy 
them this sum- 
mer they 
should be or- 
dered now, as 
well as the 
roses or other 
vines for them. 


6. Summer 
flowering bulbs 
such as cannas, 
gladioli, dah- 
lias, caladium, 
ete., should be 
looked over 
carefully, Ex- 
cessive heat or 
moisture will 
start them into 
growth: damp- 
ness with a low 
temperature 
is apt to cause 
decay. 


13. All plants 
that have been 
in the same 
pots for any 
considerable 
time, such as 
palms and oth- 
er decorative 
things, should 
be  re-potted 
before their ac- 
tive growing 
Season starts. 
Top dressing is 
the alternative 
to this. 


20. Bay trees, 
hydrangeas. 
oranges and 
other plants of 
this type that 
nre used for 
decoration out- 
side in thesum- 
mer should be 
looked over to 
see If the tubs 
will stand up 
through an- 
other season's 
use. If not, 
repair now. 


7 Have 
your trees 
looked over 
carefully to de- 
termine their 
true condition. 
It takes a lifc- 
time to grow 
good trees but 
they are sub- 
ject to injuries 
of many kinds. 

little tree 
Surgery at the 
right time will 
save them. 


14.Haveyou 
ordered your 
supply of 
seeds? They 
should be on 
hand now. An 
Old bread tin 
makes a good 
mouse-proof 
storage for 
them. Don'tlet 
the seeds get 
damp—a cool. 
dry place is the 
ideal storage 
place until 
planting time. 


21. It is 
much easier to 
overhaul your 
lawn mower 
now in the 
garage than it 
will next 
summer on the 
lawn. At least 
the gear boxes 
must be 
cleaned out 
and repacked 
with vaseline, 
and the other 
bearings oiled. 


FRIDAY 


1. Chrysan- 
themums for 
next fall must 
be propagated 
now. If the 
space is avall- 
able it is good 
practice to put 
n a batch of 
cuttings every 
four weeks un- 
til June to as- 
sure a long 
period of bloom 
well into the 
autumn. 


8 Have 
you studied 
the merits of a 
fruit 
No place is 
complete with- 
out one. Rasp- 
berries, cur- 
rants, goose- 
berries, black- 
berries, grapes 
—nllthese 
make excellent. 
border plants 
for the gar- 
den. 


15. Start to 
repare your 
otbed now. 

At least 12 
inches of good 
hot manure 
will be neces- 
sary for mak- 
agit Tramp 
this frm and 
cover it with 
about 4 inches 
of good garden 
soil that has 
been well 
screened. 


22. Flower- 
ing plants of 
all kinds that 
are wanted for 
Easter must be 
started Into ac- 
tive growth. 
By postponing 
this and then 
trying to rush 
them along the 
plants are in- 
varlably grown 
too warm and 
n many cases 


25. Start 
sowings now in 
the greenhouse 
of the hardy 
vegetables, 
such as cab- 
bage, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, 
celery, toma- 
toes, ete. Use 
flats or seed 
plans for great- 
erconvenience, 
and provide 
plenty of 
drainage. 


26. Sprays 
of all the early 
flowering 
spring shrubs 
ean be cut and 

laced in water 
n the house 
where the 
flowers will 
quickly de- 
velop. Pussy 
willow, golden 
Dell, Japan 
quince, etc., 
can be forced 
in this way. 


ding subjects 
should now be 
started into ac- 
tive growth so 
that the neces- 
sary quantit 
of cuttings will 
be ready for 
taking when 
the proper 
time for them 
comes in the 
spring. 


28. Before 
work Is started 
outside you 
should make 
aninventory of 
your tools. 
Any new ones 
necessary must, 
beordered 
now. Tool de- 
signs keep on 
beingim- 
proved as well 
&sother 
things, so look 
them over. 


29. Sweet 
peas may be 
started now in 
the hotbed or 

reenhouse, 

aper pots are 
excellent 
for them. After 
the seeds have 
germinated the 
pianu must be 

ept rather 
cool to prevent 
thelr petting 
soft and weak 
stemmed 


SATURDAY 


2. Plant 
stakes are 
necessary evils; 
we all wish 
that the plants 
would not re- 
quire support- 
ing, but they 
do. and we 
must accom- 
modate them. 
Order stakes 
now. If you 
can't do this, 
eut some In the 
woods. 


9. Decid- 
uous trees and 
shrubs also re- 
quire pruning 
to keep them 
1n good health. 
Early flowering 
subjects such 
as the lilac or 
spireas are best 
pruned after 
they have fn- 
ished flowering 
along in the 
spring. This 
saves blossoms 


16. Have you 
rogressed any 
urther than 

your mind 
with that rose 
garden you 
have been con- 
sidering all 
these years? 
Each year that 
you stpone 
establishing 1t 
means that 
Ie nre losing 
ust that much 
pleasure. 


23. All dor- 
mant trees are 
shrubs that are 
subject to the 
attacks of San 
Jose scale 
should be 
sprayed with 
one of the solu- 
ble oils. Trees 
that are al- 
ready Infested 
must have at 
leasttwo 
thorough 
sprayings, 


Late dies the 
wintry sun 


a-bed, 

A frosty, fiery 
sleepyhead; 

Blinks but an 
hour or two! 
and then 

blood-red 

orange, sets 
again. 


R. L.STEVENSON 
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C. R. DARWIN 
This remarkable 
scientist devoted much 
lime lo bolanical work 


JEAN LAMARCK 
A French botanist, 
a founder of the biolog- 
ical theory of evolution 


BEDPAXTX 
mH 
EPFEXIDE 


THEOPHRASTUS 


This Greek’s botan- 
ical researches were 
standard for centuries 


ULISSE ALDROVANDI 


One of the greatest of ihe early Italian botanists (1522-1605), the author of a remark=. 
able Natural History, is seen here in the act of presenting his work to the pope’ 
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JOHNSON'S 


Paste - Liíaurd - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can give every room in your home that delightful 
air of immaculate cleanliness by using Johnson's 
Polishing Wax occasionally on your furniture, wood- 
work, floors and linoleum. It imparts a beautiful hard, 
dry, glass-like polish which will not show heel and 
finger prints or collect dust. Johnson's Wax cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 


WAX Your Floors and Linoleum 


It will make them beautiful—easy to care for—they won't 
be slippery—and will not heel print. Wax is the most 
economical finish for floors—a 1-lb. (85c) can of Johnson's 
Polishing Wax being sufficient for finishing 300 sq. ft.—one coat. 
With waxed floors expensive refinishing is never necessary for 
walked-on places can easily be rewaxed without going over 
the entire floor. 


The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum 
use a Johnson Weighted 
Polishing Brush. It spreads 
the wax evenly—polishes 
the wax easily—and is an 
ideal floor duster. Price $3.50 
(West of Rockies—$4.00). 

Dealers are authorized to 
give a quart bottle of John- 


Building? 


If so—you should have our 
Book on Finishing 
and Home Beautifying. It 
tells just what materials to 
use and how to apply them. 
Includes color card— gives 
covering capacities, etc. Use 
Coupon Below. Our Individ- 
ual Advice Department will 


A Ghiordes rug with a white ground, and soft 

faded reds and browns, blues and greens, in the 

border. The characteristic tree of life design 
appears round the niche 


GHIORDES AND KULAH 


(Continued from page 76) 


European and American marks. “Hands” 
are paid at the rate of a sweated industry, 
and this speeding up of the naturally 
indolent Turk has been made at the sacri- 
fice of all the old and lovely qualities. 
As floor coverings, they are quite ad- 
equate, they are made in an accommodat- 
ing range of sizes, they wear well, and, 
for all their decadence, they still retain 
some of that Eastern feeling which we 
have not yet succeeded in reproducing. 
An old Ghiordes ranks high among 
Eastern productions; some would place 
it beside the finest contemporary Persian 
picces. The weaving is somewhat coarser, 
the pile is soft and deep, but lacks the 
velvety sheen and texture of the Persian, 
and is, by comparison, a little rough. The 
designs are composite as the workers 
were cosmopolitan; Arabian and Persian 
influences are marked; at the same time, 


yr mmt 
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it has unmistakable character and in- 
dividuality. The colors and their arrange- 
ment on the pattern are balanced with a 
skill that is unsurpassed. Mastery of 
balance and the perfect harmony that 
results is, the keynote of an old Ghiordes. 

Flowers and arabesques are the prin- 
cipal motives employed. The Turk's 
religious scruples will not permit him 
to reproduce any animal forms, such as 
the Persians, Indians and Chinese delight 
in; bird, butterfly, insect, fish—all are 
forbidden. The same designs are con- 
tinually repeated, yet so cleverly that 
the result is never mechanical or monot- 
onous. The general effect is a somewhat 
formal arrangement of borders and 
stripes usually surrounding a small cen- 
tral field. The border patterns are 
built up—blossom by blossom, leaf by 

(Continued on page 96) 
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son’s Kleen Floor FREE 


with each brush_they sell. ive expert. counsel on 


interior wood  finishing— 
without cost or obligation, 
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FREE—Book on Home heap une 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying at any store displaying the 
sign shown at right. Or, fill out and mail this 
coupon, enclosing 10c to cover mailing cost 


à Mail t 

J s. C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 2, 

* The Wood Finishing Authorities" 
RACINE, WIS. 
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A 16th Century Kulah prayer rug showing excep- 
tional design and coloring. The center is red and 
the surrounding design is blue. The border is in 


shades of old gold and yellow. A hanging lamp, 
columns, and jars are seen in the niche 
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For many years, women have expressed 


decided preference for the Cadillac. 
And Cadillac, in turn, has always paid 


careful attention to women’s requirements 
in designing its product. 


Never have the results been quite so fine 
as in the New V-63. 


The New Cadillac-Fisher Bodies are a rev- 
elation of beauty and comfort; the car's 
absolute dependability, ease of handling, 


and the positive safety of Cadillac Four 
Wheel Brakes make driving more pleasur- 
able than ever before; the smoothness and 
quietness of the new harmonized and bal- 
anced V-Type eight-cylinder engine are 
without precedent or parallel even in 
Cadillac manufacture. 


There has never been any question as 
to women’s preference for the Cadillac, 
and now as their purchases show, this 
preference has been intensified by the 
quality of the New V-63. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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KENSINGTON FURNITURE 


E e 


A GROUP IN THE SHOWROOMS 
Early Spanish Walnut Furniture, by Kensington 


HE growing interest in the furniture and 
decorative art of Old Spain is a natural 
result of the trend in America toward 
simplicity and freedom in home surroundings. 
We are coming to share the Spaniard's appre- 
ciation of the restfulness of plain wall surfaces 
and their value as a background for fabrics 


and furniture. 


Early Spanish furniture (Mudejar), the work 
of Moorish craftsmen, is a fascinating blending 
of the richness of Renaissance Italy with the 
simplicity of the Arab. The frank directness 
of its construction and ornament gives it an 
extraordinary vitality and a decorative quality 
that is brilliant yet essentially simple in char- 


acter. 


Fidelity in design and the old-time hand 
processes of the Kensington craftsmen retain 
in Kensington reproductions the character and 
the decorative quality that are the charm of 


the antique, 


Kensington Furniture is made 
in all the decorative styles ap- 
propriate for American homes. 


The purchase of Ken- 
sington Furniture may 
be arranged through 
your decorator or fur- 
niture dealer 


e ^ "E 


Write for Illustrated 
booklet H and pam- 
phlet, “How Ken- 
sington Furniture 
May Be Purchased.” 


KENSINGTON r6 COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 


NEW YORK 


Showrooms: 14 East 32nd Street 
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GHIORDES AND KULAHS 


(Continued from Page 94) 


leaf, fine and delicate as lace, yet broad 
and dear in effect. The flower forms are 
not naturalistic in drawing, like the 
Persian, nor are they severely geometri- 
cal as are the Turkoman; they are 
stiffened and squared in a characteristic 
Ghiordes manner and fitted with extreme 
precision into a delicate yet conventional 
pattern. The chief border stripe, for 
instance, often consists of flower, stem, 
and foliage arranged so as to form a 
scries of little squares alternating and 
repeating with the utmost nicety of 
balance. The species of plant on which 
the design is based is not as clearly 
defined as in Persian motives; the hya- 
cinth is a favorite with the Turkish 
weaver, but it is sometimes dificult to 
recognize; a leaf form is constantly used 
which is uncommonly like a comb. 
Latch hooks are introduced freely, but 
the Herati design, which appears in 
practically every Eastern rug, 1s rarely, 
if ever, seen in the Ghiordes, and the 
pear design not often. 

Blue, red (that sometimes shades to 
magenta), canary yellow, and a pale 
shade of Nile green, are the principal 
colors that go to produce the soít har- 
mony of antique Ghiordes rugs. White 
is used sparingly; a pale yellow takes its 
place. The field is blue rather more fre- 
quantly than red, and the Nile, or 
sacred grecn, so rare in the majority of 
Oriental rugs, is typical of the Ghiordes. 
In genuine antiques which have been 
dyed with pure vegetable pigments the 
hues grow mellow with time; red, for 
example, gains intensity, whereas the 
later aniline red fades or alters to a 
tinge not far removed from pink. The 
modern weaver uses more colors and 
halí-tones, yet fails to achieve the subtle 
gradations which were the result of 
blending and balancing. 

The prayer-carpet—Namazlik, is a 
thing apart; in Turkey especially it 
differs from the Odjalik, or hearthrug, 
along with the highest technical and 
artistic excellence, a deep religious feel- 
ing is woven into its fabric. Turkish 
prayer-carpets are known all over the 
world; an old Ghiordes is the Mecca 
of every connoisseur's desire. Of late, 


dealers have been buying them up, and 
prices have advanced considerably within 
the last ten years. A prayer-carpet is 
necessary to the faithful; carefully 
rolled up, he carries it with him wherever 
he goes in order to have a pure unde- 
filed spot to kneel on when the Muezzin 
calls to prayer from the tower. The idea 
of a mosque pervades the whole design; 
the prayer niche. usually represents the 
doorway; a column stands on either 
side and a lighted lamp hangs suspended 
by chains from the apex over the field, 
which usually is a plain color—blue, 
red or green. Sometimes, instead oí 
the burning lamp, a vase or a newer con- 
taining flowers hangs head downwards. 
The ewer, with spout and handle, 
symbolizes the ablutions which, five 
times a day, precedes the prayer. The 
architectural columns on either side in 
some rugs are represented by insub- 
stantial traceries of flower, fruit and 
stem. In a Ghiordes the prayer niche is 
steep and high, often broken towards 
the top and at the base, and thus not 
sharply angular in the more usual way. 

Kulah, Ladik (or Laodicea) are two 
other famous names among the rugs of 
Asia Minor. A curious feature which 
appears on some of the finest pieces is a 
silk fringe at each end, which has been 
sewn on aíter the rug was finished, 
instead of the usual fringe of warp 
threads. 

Anyone who is fortunate enough to 
own a fine antique Ghiordes will take 
care to place it in a good light and out 
of the beaten track. The modern fab- 
rics can be treated as ordinary floor cover- 
ings; they are useful and by no means 
exacting to accommodate. The antiques, 
on the other hand, are not at home in 
the ordinary every-day living room; 
they need fine surroundings, they accord 
with the rooms of a collector and ama- 
teur of fine, beautiful things. Eighteenth 
Century satinwood, Ming porcelain, 
Dutch paintings, Venetian glass— what- 
ever has quality and beauty of its own 
will be enhanced by. the beauty of a 
Ghiordes. Obviously, in the freak room, 
the ultra modern, or the experimental, 
it is out of place, 


ON HOUSE& GARDEN'S BOOKSHELF 


HE SPIRIT oF THE GARDEN, by 
Martha Brookes Hutcheson. The 
Atlantic Monthly Press. 

In effect, Mrs. Hutcheson begins her 
book on garden. design with Broadly 
speaking. Instead of using that particu- 
lar phrase she says in the introduction 
that “The technicalities which can only 
be known through professional training 
and experience are by no means dealt 
with in this book, its topics only being 
sufficiently touched upon to arouse inter- 
est and insight in a broad conception of 
the creation and reason for the various 
arrangements." By following that plan 
she has written a book which does not 
fill the layman's mind with a confusion 
of terms and methods. She accomplishes 
this without falling into vagueness. 
Also, she feels the fascinating qualities 
of gardens and garden design without 
succumbing to the usual sentimentality. 

We mention these things because they 
are distinctly refreshing. We believe 
that the reader who takes his garden seri- 
ously, but not too seriously, and who is 
really interested in the subject of garden 
design, will be attracted to The Spirit of 


the Garden partly on that account. Then 
there is a chapter called The Importance 
of the Axis which seems to us a particu- 
larly fine and illuminating bit of work, 
for it not only emphasizes the importance 
of the axis, the most vital abstract ele- 
ment of garden design, but presents in a 
very convincing manner the significance 
of formality in even informal design. 
Finally, it is written in a way which will 
make pleasant, if not pleasurable, reading. 


ANDSCAPE Art, Past AND PRES- 
ENT, by Harriet Hammond McCor- 
mick. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Mrs. McCormick’s brief essay is a 
pleasant distillation of the history, aims 
and practice of landscape architecture. 
It is written with an affectionate regard 
for a subject which interested her deeply, 
both in the way it concerned her own sur- 
roundings at Walden and in the way it 
concerns the happiness of mankind every- 
where. There are fifty or more plates, for 
the most part splendid illustrations, which 
act as a complement to the text. The 
book is an unusually handsome bit of 
printing and bookmaking, 
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CREWEL EMBROIDERIES AFTER THE FAMOUS 
EMBROIDERED FABRICS OF OLD ENGLAND 


pu us seems to have been 
used for ornament almost as soon 
as there was sewing. The earliest 
actually known, however, is the em- 
broidered linen dating back to about 
the fifteenth century B. C. which was 
found in the tomb of Tethmosis in 
Egypt. 

In the western world the craft has 
always been most favored in England. 
From England in the eleventh century 
came the famous “Bayeux tapestry,” 
which is not tapestry at all but the 
embroidered story of the Norman 
Conquest. 


“De Opera Anglicano” 


In the thirteenth century English em- 
broideries were famous over all the 
western world. *De opera anglicano” 
is the qualifying phrase after the entry 
of many an embroidered object in 
contemporary inventories. 


Bea 


Bouquet with ribbons, after a French design, 


embroidered in gay charming colors 


Google 


But it was in the sixteenth and seven- 
teenth centuries that England began 
using embroideries extensively for 
hangings and furniture coverings. 
Then bold floral patterns were devel- 
oped, and used for hangings, curtains, 
and coverlets. 

It is the delightful floral patterns of the 


Jacobean period that have inspired many 
of the Schumacher embroideries. Other 


A Venice Bouquet with masses 
of colorful flowers 


Jacobean design cleverly adapted 
to the chair’s lines 


sources, too, nave peen drawn upon. 
Executed in machine crewel stitch, these 
embroideries are faithful to the spirit of the 
old hand crewel work. 


They are especially suitable for use on 
furniture as the pattern can be so readily 
adapted to the particular lines. 


Your own designs 


The scope of embroidery is almost limit- 
less as the patterns peas Ec woven in any 
size or coloring desired. Special orders from 
your own designs are welcomed, and will 
be executed with the most interested 
attention. 


Your own decorator or upholsterer will 
arrange for you to see the many lovely 
embroideries and other Schumacher fabrics. 
He will also arrange their purchase for you, 
or the execution of embroideries after your 
own designs. F. Schumacher & Co., Im- 
porters, Manufacturers, Distributors to the 
trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 40th Street, 
New York. Offices in Boston, Chicago, 
Philadelphia. 


Design taken from old Jacobean document, 


reproduced in machine crewel stitch 


It Looks So Well 


and is so useful 


SCIENTIFIC instrument doesnt have to 

look homely—but most of them do. That's 
why the Stormoguide is such a pleasant change. 
It forecasts the weather for you accurately, from 
12 to 24 hours in advance; it contributes to your 
health and pleasures and it looks so well. It is a 
genuine adornment for any room or hall. 
The plain circular face, the graceful curves of its 
frame, the well-proportioned base, have a pleasant 
simplicity which combines well with any style of 
interior decoration. The dial is of silvered metal, 
with neat black-filled figures, and the frame of 
selected mahogany, rosewood or walnut. 
A simple adjustment—only to be made once— 
corrects the reading to the altitude of any locality. 
A child can understand the Stormoguide's advance 
weather information. It is an invaluable equip- 
ment for the home. And a pleasing ornament, too. 


Lycos 
STORMOGUIDE 


Stormoguide 2554, as illus- — Stormoguide 2256X, First 
trated, has a 5-inch silver quality movement, compen- 
metal dial set in a 7-inch sated to overcome changes 
frame, mahogany stand, ^ in temperature. Antique 
17V; inches wide at base. finished, round, brass case. 
Highly polished, it is an Five-inch silvered-metal 
ornament to any home, dial in 7-inch frame. 

club or office. Price $50.00 Price $25.00 


If for any reason your dealer cannot supply you with a 
Stormoguide one will be sent direct upon reccipt of 
price—postpaid and safe delivery guaranteed. 


Taylor Instrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


and 


110-112 Church Street, Toronto, Canada 


osi Google 
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A balanced grouping of furniture and a nice arrangement of articles 
on the mantel piece make this fireplace end of a morning room both 
decorative and restful 


AVERY PERSONALCCUNTRY HOUSE 


(Continued from pege 55) 


small English pottery is exposed in 
unusual Queen Anne cupboards. You 
wander off through an open door into 
an unexpected little writing room, which 
has adhered more closely to one taste: 
the Chinese. Here a rug with warm, 
violet-mauves and pinks covers the 
floor. Toile curtains figured with Chin- 
ese vases and flowers frame the win- 
dows and four beautiful old wash prints 
hang on the four principal wall spaces. 
A small black and gold lacquer corner 
cabinet hangs in one corner and is filled 
with Chinese porcelains. There are liter- 
ally dozens of these little hanging cab- 
inets in this house, in the bathrooms, in 
the bedrooms, everywhere. In fact, the 
two most definite hobbies of the mistress 
of the house are small hanging cabinets 
and clocks, of which she has dozens. 

In order to reach the morning room 
you must go back into the library or the 
hall. This small room, again white 
paneled, is furnished with the most 
delightful collection of small furniture 
and small tables and pictures, objects 
of art and small cabinets. A miniature 
secretary is shown in one ef these illus- 
trations with the sliding candle shelves 


used as they were intended. The mantel 
is also shown with its very personal 
arrangements of pictures and small 
objects. From this room again one 
looks into an unexpected room, this 
tim- an enormous living room which 
runs out at a right angle to the house. 
This long room is a recent addition and 
has many wide windows which are sim- 
ply tramed by their curtains pushed 
ack so that no light will be kept out 
of the room. There are no glass cur- 
tains used in any of these rooms. One 
looks out into the branches of the trees. 
The window shades are kept rolled up 
to the top of the windows so that one 
ready seems to be in a room with three 
wauls open to the forest. This delightful 
room is glorified by three magnificent 
Spanish rugs which run its entire length, 
a wide one in the center and a narrow 
one on each side. There are such choice 
things in the room as a pair of chairs 
from Thackeray's library and dozens of 
beautiful English occasional tables, each 
ore a document of importance. 
Jpstairs there are half a dozen equally 
personal bedrooms and the large Dutch 
(Continued on page 100) 
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The walls of a bedroom are covered <n toile de Jouy. An interesting 
piece of furniture is the Queen Anne desk with its top portion lined 
wils mirrors 
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If you analyzed the con- 
tentment of the Packard 
owner you would have to 
give a big share of the 
credit to the exclusive 
Packard Fuelizer = = = 
It’s a noticeable fact that 
you never hear a Packard 
Single-Six or a Straight- 
Eight choke or sputter, you never see one balk at the get-away, you never 
find one hesitating when you “step on it" = = = You can thank the 
Fuelizer for all that and much more. For if there is anything that adds 
to comfort more than quick starting in cold weather, or prompt ac- 
celeration, it would be hard to find = = = So credit the Fuelizer with 
a big job. Only the Packard owner knows or can know how big that 
job is, or how much it adds to the satisfaction of motoring; but when 
you buy your Packard you can expect your Fuelizer to do these 
things: (1) Reduce the warming-up period in cold weather; (2) add 
greatly to the speed of acceleration; (3) save fuel; (4) diminish forma- 
tion of carbon on spark plugs and cylinder heads; (5) practically elimi- 
nate gumming of valves and, (6) minimize dilution of crankcase oil. 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear 
wheel brakes—a total of 6—on all Packard cars 


PACKARD 


Google 
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Single out the women who choose 
RIGAUD odeurs and you will find 
almost- without fail women who 


are bewitchingly magnetic to men. 


-+ 


The following odeurs are created by 
Parfumerie Rigaud, 162ue de la Paix, PARIS 


i CWGARY GARDEN 
Rivay cAMArA....LIN AiR ÉMBAUMÉ 


Each perfume is offered in a com- 
plete line of toilet accessories. 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. lll East 16: Street., Ney York. 
Sole distributors for the United States and Canada 


Back of MI NENA, Parfumerie Rigaud's newest 
creation, lies a most unusual story—a tragic, old-world 
romance that every woman will want to read. This story, 
in attractive booklet form, will be mailed at your request. 
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painted room. The bedroom of the mis- 
tress of the house, a detail of which is 
shown here, again is an example of the 
friendliness of unrelated things. The 
walls above the American paneling of 
white paint are covered with Toile de 
Juoy, the most characteristic of all 
French things. The four-post bed is 
American and a charming writing desk 
is Queen Anne. This little writing desk 
has the interior of its upper cabinet 
lined with mirrors and here a number 
of small pieces of Staffordshire and a 
Waterford vase of fresh flowers reflect 
themselves. Old French prints hang 
on the Toile de Juoy. A small Chinese 
rug lies beside the bed. 

From this room a passage paneled 
with the most beautiful French wood- 
work and magnificent old doors leads 
to the sitting room beyond. Doors 
open from this passage into the clothes 
closet and bathroom, which are equally 
original. The bathroom walls are cov- 
cred with a painted blue canvas and 
then covered with ordinary units of 
window glass, the corners being held 
together by gilt rosettes. The blue 
painted canvas under this glass gives 
the effect of colored glass, On these 


walls are hung old Chinese Chippendale 
hanging cabinets which hold the bottles 
and toilet articles. 

The sitting room beyond, which is 
the most important room in the house, 
is painted a pale gray-green with mold- 
ings of gold. The windows here are 
curtained with great soft curtains of 
yellow taffeta. An extraordinary collec- 
tion of small French tables, stools, and 
chairs is arranged here, and the most 
beautiful Chinese porcelains, rock crys- 
tals, and vases. A low sofa is drawn up 
into one of the large groups of windows 
where the breakfast table is placed 
every morning for the master and mis- 
tress of the house. 

The main reaction you have after 
wandering through all these rooms is 
that vou must go over them all again— 
at once. Nothing is repeated. You fecl 
that you could spend hours looking at 
the small pictures alone, or the different 
vases so perfectly filled with garden 
flowers, or the quaint cupboards with 
their stock of treasures, or the little 
footstools. And yet nowhere is there a 
crowded, auction-counter atmosphere. 
You feel that all these old things have 
somehow come home to their right p laces. 


THE FURNITURE OF NORMANDY 
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goods as at Vire, or copperware as at 
Villediue, they always attained the high- 
est rank, thanks to the harmony of their 
line, their happy sense of proportion. 

Beginning way back in the 8th Cen- 
tury the different corporations that took 
refuge in the shadow of the big abbeys 
where they found security, developed 
most marvelously. These rich com- 
munities assured them a constant amount 
of well-paid labor, demanding in return 
only the finest workmanship. The doors, 
doorways, chests, etc., that date from 
this early period are the highest expres- 
sion of a new born art. 

Later on during the 15th and 16th 
Centuries, schools of sculpture were 
founded at Rouen, Caen and Bayeux 
and it is to this admirable period that 
we owe the picturesque high gabled 
houses whose every timber is a work of 
art. All the furniture, even the most 
rustic was ornamented with wood carv- 
ing, the material, almost always oak, 
demanding simple, severe designs. And 
it is well worth remarking that the 
changing tide of fashion had practically 
no influence on these Norman cabinet- 
makers. They chose from times past 
and present that which they considered 
would be most harmonious in line, most 
acceptable to their clientèle. 

So it happens that a Normandy buffet 
or dresser of the late 18th Century may 
have a bead-and-dart Louis Seize cornice, 
] ouis Quinze doors, and all of its mold- 
ings pure Louis Quatrorze. It is an 
erroncous belief that the egg-and-dart 
border is particularly characteristic of 
the Louis XVI period. It is to be found 
profusely in the Louis XIV style, prob- 
ably an heirloom of the late Renais- 
sance, which, if traced to its source, 
almost surcly originated with the Greeks. 

But to return to Normandy furniture. 
The pieces most characteristic of that 
province are the famous “armoires” or 
wardrobes, the cupboards, grandíather 
clocks, chests, benches and rush bot- 
tomed chairs of all kinds. And it is 
interesting to note that pegs, wooden 
pegs, not nails, were always used to 
assemble a piece of furniture. 


With modern times and customs the 
chest or coffer has had a tendency to 
disappear, though in certain rural dis- 
tricts I know of several sculptured 
chests that are now serving as grain bins 
in the stables; great polished oak trophies 
which would drive the collector to dis- 
traction and that no money can purchase. 

"L'armoire," improperly termed 
“wardrobe,” was much less employed to 
hang one's clothes than as a linen closet. 
And what linen closets! And what quan- 
tities of linen! In Normandy it is íar 
beyond a necessity, it is a hobby which 
ofttimes means a fortune. 

In years gone by it was customary to 
bring the bride's trousseau to her new 
home on her marriage eve. (Let us be 
sure we understand the word trousseau 
in the French sense, which not only sig- 
nifies linen and lingerie but also personal 
and household belongings which are 
part of the girl's dowry and will be 
noted on her wedding contract in minut- 
est detail.) 

There is a celebrated lithograph by 
Bellangé, representing the arrival of the 
trousseau, the "armoire" perched in the 
back of a two-wheeled farm cart, drawn 
by three tandem-harnessed dray horses, 
while on the front and only seat sits 
the future bride, holding onto her 
precious spinning wheel. 

The more delicate articles, such as 
laces and fichus were carefully folded 
away in a little wooden trunk, naively 
ornamented with gay aral ues or 
brilliant birds, on bright colored back- 
grounds. These same treasure boxes, 
especially the larger ones, have appealed 
to many people who have wandered into 
the antique shops of Normandy. And 
now that the “boite à dentelles” has 
passed out, a new use has been found for 
these delightful "coffrets," and in the 
corner of many an American chimney- 
piece can be found the “petite malle 
normande," become an artistic receptacle 
to hold small logs and kindling wood. 

“L’armoire” being the most important 
and imposing piece of furniture in the 
trousseau almost always bore carved 

(Continued on page 102) 
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THE LARGEST BLUE DIAMOND IN THE WORLD 


Behind each of these famous stones and others that 
could be mentioned, is a long trail of romance and 
adventure. 


|| Most of the world’s historic diamonds are now part of 
the crown jewels of what is left of European monarchies. 
The Orloff is Russia's The Koh-i-noor belongs to 
England, as also the Cullinan, which was presented 
to the late King Edward by the Trans aal. The 
Florentine is owned by Austria. The King of Portugal's 
diamond is called the Braganza, and popular tradition 
ascribes to it a value of a billion dollars, but no one i5 
ever allowed to see it. The Great Mogul, the famous 
East Indian diamond, has entirely disappeared. 
| || BLACK: STARR. C-FROST 
| JEWELERS 


CORNER FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 


Another historic jewel is the Black Starr and Frost 
diamond. It is a blue diamond, of a particular in- 
tensity of color, and weighs 127 carats —larger than 
the Koh-i-noor. More than that it is the largest blue 
diamond ever discovered, it is absolutely perfect in every 
way, and it is the largest diamond of any kind which 
is offered for sale. Size 1$," by 18", price $300,000. 
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Occasional Pieces~ 


Send for 
New folder 


Some place in your home there is a corner that could be 
happily graced with a charming piece of Hastings furni- 
ture. A hall in need of a stately chair or console table 
and mirror; a room of unprepossessing aspect that calls 
for a romantic writing desk or a sumptuous living room 
table, whatever there is, a happy solution is found in a 
spirited, classical Hastings occasional piece. 

The folder shown above illustrates a few; desks, tables 
and chairs in intriguing designs and velvety finishes; 
tea carts, smokers, apartment suites; all reflecting a 
perfection possible only from the hands of a genius designer 
and builder. Send for it. 


Sold everywhere in the better stores. 


| HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 


Hastings, Michigan 
Factory sales office & display, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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attributes, sentimentally symbolic, such 
as the torch of happiness, Cupid's 
quiver, hearts entwined, turtle doves, 
flowers, sheaves of wheat, etc. 

The shelves were lined with red and 
white or blue and white striped linen, 
and a ruffle of the same material used 
to hang down over the edge of the shelf 
and thus preserve the snowy piles of 
"linge" from any dust that might filter 
through the cracks or the keyhole. 

The *vaisselier" or cbina holder is 
one of the most ornamental and decora- 
tive pieces imaginable. In reality it is a 
tier of shelves, any number, with or 
without a back, that may be hung 
against the wall or stood on a low side- 
board. In many cases it forms part of 
the buffet itself and when lined with 
gaily checked linen and set out with 
bright china plates and pitchers it gives 
an air of cheerfulness te the most somber 
or even dingy interior. 

The real Normandy table is either 
long and narrow, with a bench at each 
side, or square with leaves that may be 
drawn from beneath it. 

As to the chairs, there is no end to 
their variety. I became so enthused 
by them and found so many amusing 
models that I actually started a collec- 
tion. But I soon had to stop; there 
were too many and my space too lim- 
ited. 

Thanks to their proportions and the 
purity of their lines even the most ordin- 
ary have a certain artistic value. They 
are almost always rush bottomed, and 
should be embellished by gay little rib- 
bon-bound cushions, with streamers to 
attach them to each leg, holding them 
firmly in place on the seats. When the 
back is composed of other than a set 
of simple bars the wood is left apparent. 
But for comfort’s sake a little head 
cushion is sometimes added. I have 
even known Normandy bergères cov- 
ered with silk needle point! 

Compared to the prices asked for 
what we know as “meubles de style" 
this rustic antique furniture is still to be 
had within tbe limits of reason. Dis- 
dained for a moment when marvels were 
to be had for a song, it has suddenly 
sprung into popularity, and with its 
vogue has risen its value. It is the 
thing, “par excellence" for the cottage 
at the seaside and yet on account of the 
warmth of its “patine” it is growing 
more and more in demand for the city 


residence. It harmonizes so pleasantly 
with the pretty peasant stuffs of Rouen, 
the checked linens, the red and white 
toiles de Jouy, the gayly decorated 
faience, copper pots and pewter mugs. 

The minor household utensils have 
scarcely changed in Normandy, and 
sometimes by a piece of luck one can 
still pick up in a little country store 
enough to decorate a “vaisselier.” 
At Evreux, Bayeux, Lizieux and Caen, 
but mostly at Evreux, in the lesser 
antique shops are still to be found many 
small trinkets, purchasable at most 
reasonable prices. It is thus, by patiently 
overhauling a load of what seemed to 
be trash that had been dumped on the 
counter of an open air local fair, that I 
unearthed an engraved brass waffle iron 
that is my pride and the envy of all my 
friends. It is true that I risked soiling a 
pair of new chamois gloves, but as the 
old adage goes, "Qui ne risque rien, 
n'a rien." 

The day of “finds” is not yet over, 
but its twilight is rapidly approaching. 
The great thing is to be able to make 
one’s choice before fashion takes up an 
idea and makes a hobby of it. For, 
strange as it may seem, the mode does 
not even respect the antique, and once 
she decrees her intentions the collector 
may consider his doom sealed. 

Two years ago almost anywhere in 
Normandy you would come upon great 
piles of printed cotton handkerchiefs. 
They were infinite in design and could 
be had for two, three and five francs 
apiece. Some sportswoman having 
launched them at Deauville as necker- 
chiefs, the demand almost immediately 
exceeded the supply and a mouchoir 
that one would have disdained a year 
ago is now worth fifty and sixty francs. 

The same thing happened in connec- 
tion with those delightful, gay colored 
quilted linen skirts, long worn by the 
peasant women of the South. I forget 
just which "grande maison" set the 
fashion for sport jackets cut in the very 
Jatest style, but on every beach in 
France this last season one could see 
hundreds of these charming variegated 
quilted novelties. But alas for the 
woman who leít the cushions of her 
dining-room chairs to be made in the 
Autumn! She will have to skirmish to 
find them; she will have no choice and 
more than likely will have to take what 
she can get at triple the price. 


DR. WALL'S WORCESTER 


(Continued from page 62) 


magnesia it contains had been already 
discovered and used in a small and unim- 
portant factory at Bristol, and that 
Dr. Wall learned the recipe from the 
workmen at Lowdin's China House 
there, and having tested and proved its 
value, made it his own. 

“A body of surpassing excellence" was 
certainly an apt description. Much of 
the old pate tendre of that time, lovely 
though it is, yet is now rare enough to 
prove its lack of fitness for everyday 
use; too dear for all save the wealthy 
amateur; too fragile for ordinary han- 
dling. But the Wall porcelain (though 
superficially resembling its contempor- 
aries) was strong in comparison. The 
glaze was impervious to heat, the ware 
stood the test of time without discolora- 
tion. Journalists of the hour had a good 
deal to say about this new virtue. 


Crazing, or spreading all over into a 
network of tiny cracks, was & well- 
known fault in the Bow and Chelsea 
porcelain. 

To attain the qualities of true China 
ware was the Mecca of every potter's 
desire; Worcester from the outset worked 
to that end; "The Worcester Tonquin 
manufactory” was the first idea for a 
name. Nankin would have been more to 
the point, since nearly all the early Wor- 
cester was modeled upon Nankin blue- 
and-white. At a time when Rococo 
decoration was at its height, Worcester 
porcelain was made on comparatively 
simple lines. Hexagonal and oval forms 
were characteristic, a flower-knob for the 
handle of a lid is the Worcester concession 
to the rocks and ribbons and frills of the 
period. Contemporary silver-work was 

(Continued on page 108) 
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Why did she leave him that way? 


E. felt a strange, new, emotional thrill that evening. She had 

been perfectly en-nanting. And before him floated visions— 
of—well everything he nad dreamed of during the lonely periods 
of his bachelor days. 

Yet he couldn't express himself. When he pleaded for per- 
mission to call next evening, her reply was a crisp, cool “No!”; 
and with scarcely a good-night she darted out of his car, up to 
her door and was gone  .. So hurriedly, that she forgot her 
gloves. He was puzzled and discouraged and—hurt: 

- * * 


That's the insidious thing abeut halitosis (unpleasant breath). You, yourself, 
rarely know when you have it. And even your closest friends won't tell you. 


Sometimes, of course, halitosis comes from some deep-seated organic disorder 
that requires professional advice. But usually—and fortunately—halitosis is 
only a local condition that yields to the regular use of Listerine as a mouth wash 
and gargle. It is an interesting thing that this well-known antiseptic, that has 
been in use for years for surgical dressings, possesses these unusual properties as 
a breath deodorant. 


It halts food fermentation in the mouth and leaves the breath sweet, fresh and 
clean. Not by substituting some other odor but by really removing the old one. 
The Listerine odor itself quickly disappears. So the systematic use of Listerine 
puts you on the safe and polite side. 


Your druggist will supply you with Listerine. He sells lots of it. It has dozens 
of different uses as a safe antiseptic and has been trusted as such for a half a cen- 
tury. Read the interesting little booklet that comes with every bottle.—Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, Saint Louis, U. S. A. 


HALITOSIS LISTERINE' 
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The quickest and easiest way 
to have beautiful floors 


The most beautiful way to finish 
your floors has always been to 
wax them with Old English Wax 
—as interior decorators know. 

Here is the wax 
which above all 
others is to be pre- 
ferred. It goes far- 
ther, lasts longer. It 
gives the softest of 
lustres, the hardest 
of surfaces, and costs 
but a third of other 
finishes. And as time 
goes on, an occasional 
touching up on the 
walk-spots is all that 
is necessary. 


It obviates bending or kneeling. 
It glideseasily as a carpet-sweep- 
er, and wherever it glides a glow- 
ing, beautiful surface appears. It 
both waxes and pol- 
ishes. There is noth- 
ing else like it on the 
: market.- It's low in 
cost. lvs easy to use. 


Matchless 

for lustre 
But whether you 
use this proved 
Waxer-Polisher or a 
soft cloth, as many 
do, you will find Old 
English Wax match- 
lessforlustre, match- 
less for beauty, and 
quite unequalled in 
the economies it always effects. 
Sold at paint, hardware, drug, 
and depart- 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It's a great 


improvement over an 

weighted brush, whic 

does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. If your 
dealer can't supply you, 
take advantage of our 


short-time offer. Mail 


Saves time the coupon below. 


Saves work 
Use it with the Old English Wax- 
er-Polisher by all means! It has 
taken the work out of waxing for housefurnishing, 
hundreds of thousands of users. ment stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORCNTO 


Old English Wax 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
PASTE LIQUID POWDER 


Send for this Valuable Book—Free 


It is full ef home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


Tue A. S. Borie Company, 2107 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


o Check here for Li Check here for 
free book only Waxer-Folisher 
Send me your free book, Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
“Beautiful Floors, Wood- English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
work, and Furniture—Their Wax Free at the special time-limited 
Finish and Care.” price of $3.90 (Denver and West 
84.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 

West, $5.00), which I enclosc. 
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Originally the giran- 
dole was a wheel- 
shaped candelabrum; 
eventually it was at- 
tached to a mirror 


WHAT DO YOU CALL THAT PIECE? 


(Continued from page 73) 


of furniture. First used at the very end 
of the 17th Century where we find 
Saint-Simon referring to it in his Mem- 
oirs. The chaise longue in three parts 
was known asa "chaise longue Duchesse.” 
With its use went a rich beflowered cov- 
erlet to throw over the legs. 

12 CHIFFONIER. From the 
French word "'chiffons"—finery. Narrow 
high chests of drawers, veneered and 
often with marble tops, used for stowing 

pers, jewels or finery. First became 
fashionable about 1750. 

13. CLAW and BALL FOOT. Type 
of foot very popular from early Georgian 
times on. A decorative motif taken 
indirectly from the Chinese who have 
used it from antiquity. There are an 
infinite number of different kinds of feet 
used on furniture most of which are self 
explanatory, such as: bun foot, spade 
foot, webb foot, furred paw foot, scroll 
foot, bracket foot, splay foot, club foot, 
block foot, hoof foot, etc. 

14. COMMODE. First used to desig- 
nate a low chest of drawers with marble 
top about 1700. Until the end of the 
17th Century personal belongings were 
kept in chests with the tops made to lift 
and consequently most inconvenient. 
Some ingenious person had the idea of 
dividing the space into compartments 
functioning independently whence arose 
the name commode. 

15. CREDENCE. A cupboard-like 
piece of furniture well ventilated which 
during the 17th Century was used for 
the storage of provisions. It was also 
placed in the dining hall 
and served forthe dis- 
play of pieces of plate 
and dressed meats. 

16. CYMA CURVE. 
A compound curve of 
ten found singly or in 
combinations in early 
Georgian design. The 
cabriole leg is formed 
of a single cyma curve, 
while in its compound 
form it occurs in cabinet 
hoods or tops of the 
period. It is a curve full 
of graceful lines. 


~~ nn 


The cyma curve, used 
to form a chair splat 


The cabriole leg, of 


17. DRUNKARD’S CHAIR. An 
armchair of unusually capacious dimen- 
sions popular in the lusty Georgian times 
when three or even four bottle men were 
common. Chippendale designed several 
chairs of this type. 

18. FAUTEUIL. French armchair. 
The name was first definitely used in 
1632 in an inventory of Hilaire de la 
Chaussee. In those times it was a 
sumptuous piece of furniture, generally 
covered in the richest fabrics and found 
only in the houses of the great. 

19. FINIAL. Name given to the 
decorative motif terminating an upright: 
as the carved and gilded acanthus leaf 
finials so often found on the backs of 
Italian Renaissance chairs or the turned 
vase shaped decorations on the tops of 
Georgian cabinets. 

20. FLARE. The outward curve or 
bend somewhat on the order of a sleigh 
found in some designs. The daybeds of 
the Directoire Period were often made 
with a flared headboard and footboard. 

21. GALLERY. A raised or fretted 
rim either of wood or metal used on 
table tops. A feature which found great 
favor in France during Madame de 
Pompadour’s time when tables with 
marble tops and bronze galleries were 
most fashionable, an effort was even 
made to name them after her. Chippen- 
dale was fond of using pierced or fretted 
galleries on his small tables, some oí 
them being most elaborate. Galleries of 
metal bars or rails are found on the 
backs of sideboards of Sheraton design. 
They served as a sup- 
port for the family plate 
and also for candelabra. 

22. GIRANDOLE. 
Fromtheltalian '*Giran- 
dola," a sort of fire- 
work shaped like a 
wheel. Candelabra with 
arms, often ornamented 
with pendeloques oí 
crystal, which when illu- 
minated form a circle 
or cone of lights, 
became most fashion- 
able towards the 
(Continued on page 106) 
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French origin 
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The cyma curve, used 
to form an apron 


A ball and claw foot 


The cyma curve, used 
to form a chair top 
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NEW HIGH-POWERED REO SIXES 


The New Phaeton Reo is 
pictured above. 


»* * * 


It is mounted on the Reo 
double-framed chassis, and 
powered with the 50 h. p. 
six-cylinder engine. 


*% * * 


Fitments include: Moto- 
meter, bumpers, step and 
kick plates, steel disc 
wheels, four cord tires, 
windshield wiper, electric 
clock, cigar lighter, vanity 
case, etc. 


* * * 
The price is $1545 at Lan- 


sing; add tax. Balloon tires 
ere fitted for $100 extra. 


EO motor cars are designed and manu- 
factured as entireties. Engine, clutch, 
transmission, steering Bear, radiator, rear 
axle,—all major units are made in the Reo 
shops, and for use only in Reo products. 


Uniformity of quality is therefore insured. 
Parts are planned to minute exactness; none 
are undersized nor overweight. Pre-deter- 


mined nicety of balance is applied all through 
the chassis. 


Fundamental correctness has been devel- 
oped and refined, yet with the avoidance of 
radical changes. Dependability of Reo per- 
formance is a foregone conclusion because 
of just such factors. 


Write for booklet “Reasons for Reo” 


“REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Lansing, Michigan 
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The Gold 
of Values 


10. 


Every Ropzr Gas Range 
is inspected by a woman 
before it is certified by 
the Roper quality mark 


Complete , 
Y 


NU 


EIR 


Oven Control 


CSI 


incidenee that those whose 
admire should have Rope 
in their kitchens. 


Q Appreciation ot quality is the basis of 
good judgment. It is, therefore, not a co- 


possessions we 
r Gas Ranges 


The longer life, the cheerful beauty 


and saving convenience 


of the Roper 


Gas Range make it a decided factor in 
domestic contentment and economy. It 
not only lightens the work of those who 
do their own cooking, but simplifies the 
problem of the home manager. 

Roper complete oven control—the co- 
operative operation of the ventilated oven 
with automatic temperature control is 


the result of over 38 years 
experience. 


of cumulative 


See the new Ropers— $35 to $300 — 
where better gas ranges are sold. The 


famous Roper Recifile of i 


ndexed recipes 


—the latest contribution to the fine art of 
cooking —sent on receipt of 35 cents. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Illinois 


Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


= w 


Gas é 


the Roper purple line. 


RANGES 


BE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE Zo AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THE 


GAS RANGE YOU BUY 


Digitized by Gor S e 


© 1924, G. D. R. Corp. 
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WHAT DO YOU CALL THAT PIECE? 
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second half of the 17th Century. They 
were sometimes attached to mirrors. 
GUERIDON. Pedestal with cir- 
cular base and top used as candelabra 
or girandole stands. Popular in the 17th 
Century when they often assumed the 
design of Moorish figures supporting a 
tray. The word is used in France today 
to deslgnate any very small occasional 
table. 

24. GONDOLA CHAIR. Comfort- 
able armchair with either upholstered 
or caned back and seat and rounded 
back, whence came its name. Often 
designed with legs in the center of the 
front and back similar to our corner 
chair. 

25. HIGHBOY. A chest of drawers 
mounted on a stand with five or six legs, 
the upper part usually four drawers in 
height. First made in England during 
William and Mary's reign and intro- 
duced into America where it became 
very popular. This picce of furniture 
varied from 4' to 6' in height or even 
more. The table-like stand was often 
made with a deep drawer on either side 
and a shallow one in the center. One 
associates this friendly piece of furniture 
with every illustration of a Colonial 
interior. 

26. HUTCH. An oak cabinet with 
doors, a variation of the French credence 
or armoire, used generally for the storage 
of provisions and common from Tudor 
and Jacobean times up to the reign of 
Queen Anne. 

27. LADDER BACK CHAIR. 
A chair with back composed of curved 
horizontal slats between the uprights 
similar to the rungs of a ladder. This 
design was common in Georgian times 
especially in Yorkshire, where a sturdy, 
immensely strong farmhouse type of 
ladder back was made, generally with a 
plaited rush seat. A chair similar in 
feeling was made in Lancashire between 
1730 and 1790 but with one or two rows 
of slender turned spindles or bobbins 
in the back; the armchair nearly always 
had three rows. These chairs are known 
as spindle backs. There are innumer- 
able types of chair backs, such as ribbond- 
back, Gothic fret-back,  strap-back, 
square-back of Chippendale design; 
the shicld-back, hoop-back, interlacing 
heart-back, wheat sheaf-back, honey- 
suckle-back of Hepplewhite, the wheel- 
back and oval-back favored by the 
Brothers Adam. 

28. LINENFOLD. Or parchment- 
pattern, was a favorite form of decor- 
ating panels of furniture. It was of 
Flemish origin, but became popular in 
England about the end of the 15th Cen- 
tury. As its name implies, in design it 
resembles a folded napkin or a parch- 
ment rolled on a rod. It was often util- 
ized in paneled woodwork for rooms. 

29. LIT de REPOS. Or daybed 
became popular after 1630, and was 
used for the siesta, which prior to this 
date was taken in bed. It seems to have 
been first popular in France and spread 
from that country, like most of the other 
refinements of life, to the rest of Europe. 

30. LOVE SEAT. A small uphol- 
stered settee, about the size of a double 
chair, which was first made in Jacobean 


23. 


times and called a courting chair or love. 


seat; it was the precursor of our modern 
sofa. 

31. LOWBOY. Small table with 
drawers, similar in construction to the 
base of a highboy. Often used as dressing 
tables or desks. 

32. MARQUISE. A large comfort- 
able overstuffed easy chair with wooden 
frame showing, first used in France dur- 
ing the 17th Century when it was gener- 
ally reserved for the head of the house. 


| In the edition of La Fontaine's Fables 
| illustrated by Fragonard there is one 


shown with fairly low back and high arms. 


33. MOUNTS. Any ornamental 
metal work applied to a piece of furni- 
ture. The Empire Period particularly is 
important for the amazing beauty of its 
mounts and the furniture of the Louis 
was also most noteworthy. 

34. MUNTINGS. The small verti- 
cal wooden divisions used to divide the 
doors of a piece of furniture. into panels. 

35. OPENTWIST. A later refine- 
ment of the spiral turning and which 
came into vogue under William and 
Mary. Spiral turning said to be of Indian 
origin, (see the native Indian stools of 
ebony), flourished mightily in England 
after the Restoration and up to Anne. 
The opentwist turning is composed of 
two intertwined spiral turning and 
was used on legs of cabinets and tables 
which were often richly veneered and 
embellished with marqueterie. 

36. ORMOLU. A method of gilding 
brass or bronze with the aid of mercury 
which first seems to have been used in 
France in the 17th Century. The gilded 
bronze mounts so usual on French furni- 
ture are commonly called ormolu. 

37. PEMBROKE TABLE. Rectan- 
ular tables with drop leaves, often made 
of mahogany or satinwood with decora- 
tion or inlaid and with square legs, 
stretcher and drawers. A design much 
favored by Hepplewhite. 

38. POLE SCREEN. Or banner 
screen; a small screen of needlework, silk 
or lacquer, etc., mounted and made to 
slide on a pole, with tripod base. It was 
used to protect the complexions of the 
Georgian belles from the blaze of the 
fire and was very popular about 1760. 

39. POUDREUSE. This piece of 
furniture was first used about 1679 by 
the great ladies of the court in France 
and was called “Table de Toilette.” 
It was at first an ordinary small table 
on which the toilet set was laid out and 
later developed into a table with drawers 
and a mirror to contain the necessaries 
of embelllshment. The name poudreuse 
appears to be quite modern. 

40. ROUNDABOUT CHAIR. Or 
corner chair was a creation of Chippen- 
dale who introduced them about 1755 
when corner chairs were often made to 
correspond with ordinary dining room 
chairs as part of a set. Although very 
practical and comfortable they seem 
to have gone quite out of fashlon. 

41. SABOT. Name given to a metal 
ornament in France used on a piece of 
furniture. 

42. SPLAT. The flat piece of wood, 
often fiddle shaped, forming the center 
member of a chair back. Shaped splats 
were found from William and Mary's 
reign on as prior to that date comfort- 
able chairs with wooden backs were not 
made. 

43. SPOONING. The curve given 
to a chair back so as to fit the back of 
the occupant. Spooning is a refinement 
of the chair-makers’ art first used towards 
the end of the 17th'Century. 

44. SQUAB CUSHION. An uphol- 
stered piece of furniture is said to have 
squab cushions when these are loose, 
otherwise it has a solid seat. The former 
is the more comfortable and luxurious 
method and the term is most commonly 
used in England. 

45. STRETCHER. Name given to 
the piece of wood which serves to brace 
the legs of a piece of furniture; it may 
be turned or flat, carved or shaped. The 
front stretcher of a chair is said to be 
recessed when it is set back between the 
two side stretchers. It is upright when 
it springs from the back stretcher to the 
front of the frame, the last is more 
unusual, There is also the rising stretcher 
often found in tables of the Chinese 
Chippendale type, the saltire or X-shaped 
stretcher, the ogee or cyma curve stretch- 
er and so on. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger Brougham Sedan 
The Standard of Comparison 


UICK establishes a new style in motor cars with 

its five-passenger Brougham Sedan. Built both 
for luxurious touring and general family service, its 
design is of exclusive Buick origin. Its rich and 
comfortable upholstery and the unique accommoda- 
tion it provides for a full size steamer trunk are 
refinements that women will particularly appreciate. 
Greater power and greater driving safety with its 
new Buick valve-in-head motor and the proved 
Buick four-wheel brakes are important among 
the many other features of this distinctive car. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FriNT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Bullders of Valve-In-Head Motor Cars Branches In All Principal Cities--Dealers Everywhere 


Google NS 
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Good Buildings Deserve 


E. nc 


now 
if you can build right 


"T build or not to build. That is the question today with 
thousands of weary renters. People who are keenly desir- 
ous to own their own homes—who would build now, if they 
could convince themselves that this is a good time to build. 


For those who are prepared to build right—to put good 
materials and good workmanship into their homes—this is 
a good time to build—no doubt about that. You could not 
make a sounder investment. Ask any banker. 


But if you are willing to compromise with quality—to be 
content with “compromise” materials and “compromise” 
workmanship—then this is not a good time to build—and 
what is more, it never will be. 


Economize if you must (there are plenty of places where you 
can) but insist on these five fundamentals: 


Good Foundation Good Roof 
Good Plumbing Good Heating 
Good Hardware 

The best house ever built is of little use, if the locks stick— 
the knobs work loose—the windows rattle. Temperamental 
hardware is as disagreeable to have around as temperamental 
people. Good buildings deserve good hardware—all through 
the house—not just on the front door. 
Build now if you can build right! 


To inform yourself completely concerning good hardware, 
write for booklet "Qood Buildings Deserve Good Hardware.” 


P. & F. CORBIN Sr Yiia 
The American Hardware Corporation, Successor 
à NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 


| Google 
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the model upon which a good deal of the 
molded blue-and-white was based. 
Though its manufacture practically 
ceased after Dr. Wall's death, there is 
still a fair amount of the blue-and-white 
to be found, and one sign of authenticity 
to look for is the faint green tinge which 
is due to the soap-rock in the composi- 
tion. The blue is greenish and soft and 
the white varies from creaminess to a 
bluish tone. This variation is caused by 
cobalt, which was added in order to cor- 
rect the tendency to greenness, and 
occasionally the Pluing was overdone. 
The rung is exceptionally good, and 
the finish exquisite; on the whole, the 
Worcester blue-and-white is the best of 
the early factories. The little teacups 
without handles are of eggshell fineness 
and delicacy; each teapot had its hex- 
agonal stand (an idea that might well 
be revived today), the sugar bowls each 
had a cover. A cabbage leaf was a 
favorite mold for jugs, pickle-trays, 
asparagus bowls, and other pieces of 
tableware. There were innumerable 
sauceboats, and the tea caddies were 
sent out with spoons and oblong trays. 
The blues of old Worcester are famous, 
the four best known are (1) Salmon- 
scale blue; (2) Powder blue; (3) Mazarin 
blue; (4) Enamel blue. The first two are 
of Chinese origin; Scale blue, which is 
the most famous, was first attempted at 
the Bow factory before Worcester had 
made it peculiarly her own. French 
forgeries of Dr. Wall's blue-and-white 
very often use the dark scale-blue ground. 
Powder-blue was a skillful endeavor to 
get the curious Chinese effect, which was 
obtained by the powder being blown on, 
through a piece of silk gauze. At Wor- 
cester they sprinkled it on dry, and 
allowed it to dissolve and settle natur- 
ally; this produced the familiar stippled 
effect which is interesting though it is 
not Chinese. Mazarin was the contem- 
porary trade name for the deep blue; 
Enamel blue was a Worcester invention; 


full and brilliant with à peculiar shiny 
luster it was used for bands and borders, 
stripes and flutings on tableware. — : 
When the blue-and-white “Chinese” 
porcelain was well established, the Wor- 
cester factory got to work on the colors 
and designs of Japan; these in their turn 
were blended with the patterns and hues 
of Sévres and Meissen and out of the 
medley the typical Worcester was built 
up, and a distinctive style arrived at. 
Colors were taken from every available 
source. On the Salmon, the canary 
yellow, and the bleu-du-roi grounds of 
Sévres, panels were arranged beautifully 
with the Worcester version of an oriental 
bird or a Japanese plum blossom. The 
best painters from Chelsea were engaged 
by Worcester, and the plum colored crim- 
son that appears with the other gay hues 
about 1769 is in frank rivalry of the 
famous Chelsea claret color. The Kaki- 
yemon decoration was one of the most 
popular. The work of that old Japanes: 
potter was imitated by potters over 
Europe and the Partridge or Quail pat- 
tern was more widely known than any. 
In the early Worcester version th2 
original is very cleverly followed in the 
Japanese color scheme of soft red, yd- 
low, blue, and green, with touches of 
gold. This “Find old Partridge pat- 
tern," as it was called, came back into 
fashion in the second period of Wor- 
cester, but the Worcester partridge of 
1868 had lost the first fine careless rap- 
ture and was a poor and mechanical 
creature. The gray-blue "Imari" was 
also followed at Worcester—a heavier 
and less charming style of decoration in a 
dark indistinct blue, gold and Indian red. 
The connoisseur of old Worcester lays 
great stress on the quality of its glaze. 
'This should be of a perfect smoothness 
and evenness; glossy rather than brilliant; 
soft rather than of a high transparency, 
somewhat dry and inclined to shrink at 
the foot rim. Crazing or cracking all 
over is a certain sign of spuriousness. 
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46. SWAG. A decorative motif, a 
festoon of leaves, fruit, flowers or drap- 
ery. Grinling, Gibbons, Cibber and their 
followers are especially noteworthy for 
their carvings in wood; the delicacy and 
refinement of their designs executed with 
unequalled skill in limewood or pine- 
wood are without peer. 

47. TALLBOY. A high piece of fur- 
niture composed of two superimposed 
chests of drawers, the upper generally 
slightly smaller than the lower. Often 
made with chamfered and fluted corners 
and bracket feet. Very popular in 
Georgian times. 

48. TAMBOUR WORK. From the 
French word “Tambour,” drum. Small 
slats of wood or moulded beads glued 
transversely to a stout canvas or other 
flexible backing. Sheraton used this 
feature in his pull-over or reed-top desks, 

49. TESTER. The wooden canopy 
or frame on a four-poster bed and which 
served to support the valances and bed 
curtains. Modern sanitary ideas have 
practically done away with the tester 
but it is still found in remote parts. 


50. TOLE. Painted and decorated 
tin which came into fashion in France 
about 1760. Clement, a master painter 
of the day, is credited with the invention 
of this innovation with which he en- 
deavored to supplant Chinese and 
Japanese lacquer. 

51. TORCHERE. From the French 
“Torche,” torch. Originally large floor 
candlesticks made to hold one large wax 
candle or torch. Towards the end of the 
17th Century they began to be made with 
several arms, thus becoming floor can- 
delabra, still later developed into gueri- 
dons serving as stands to the extremely 
fashionable lights. This transformation 
from the primitive torch to the ultra- 
civilized girandole epitomizes the whole 
history of lighting and is of extreme 
interest. 

52. TRUMEAU. Originally an arch- 
itectural term given to the wall between 
two windows, decorated with painting 
or mirrors. It is now used to designate 
an overmantel or even overdoor. It 
sometimes is composed of a decorative 
painting combined with mirror. 
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HOW TO EQUIP THE MODERN KITCHEN 


— making it well ordered and attractive at little cost 


By Lois M. Wyse, Director Hoosier Test Kitchens 


No longer do women believe that running 
water and a gas range make a modern kitchen. 
They know that even with these conven- 
lences, it can still be a cheerless drudgery 
room. 


The really modern kitchen must meet two 
great requirements. First, it must be attrac- 
tive—an inviting, restful place to work. For 
where we work has so much to do with how 
we work! You know that dismal depression 
that engulfs you in a cluttered, unsightly 
kitchen. But in an orderly, cheerful room— 
how much more happily we work and there- 
fore more easily! 


Second, the kitchen must be convenient; 
fully, completely furnished! Of all rooms in 
the house, the one where you 
spend the most and hardest 
working hours, should be planned 
to the last detail. You need ade- 
quate equipment to route your 
work and save much fruitless 
effort and countless steps. 


Now for the new-day kitchen 
—with Hoosier Kitchen 
Equipment! 


And now you can have such 
a kitchen—fresh, inviting and 
eficient—with surprising ease 


as completely and attractively as any other 
room in the Teea: 

The first need to be filled is what no 
modern kitchen can be without—a working 
center! To serve this important purpose the 
Hoosier Kitchen Cabinet is designed. 


Planned with scientific regard in every ex- 
clusive detail, the Hoosier provides a com- 
pleteness not possible in any other working 
center that may be devised. 


With the Hoosier Cabinet as the central 
unit, other Hoosier units are designed to 
complete the equipment Every kitchen, of 
course,needs ample cupboard space in addi- 
tion to that afforded in the cabinet itself. 
This added space, once supplied by the old 
inconvenient butler’s pantry, 
Hoosier now provides in modern 
movable units, single or double 
size. 

These units may be used in connection 
with the cabinet on either side or placed 
in other suitable spaces in the room. 
With any arrangement you have a com- 
plete kitchen suite, matching in finish 
and design—as uniform as if made to 
your own special order. 

Another attractive Hoosier conven- 
ience is the Breakfast Set of table and 
chairs. Daintily finished in white enamel 
and decorated in bright colors, the table 
has a fine porceliron top and the chairs 
have cane seats. 


and economy. In the test kitch- 
ens of the Hoosier Manufac- 
turing Company at Newcastle, 
Indiana, domestic science ex- 
perts have designed equipment 
that really furnishes your kitchen 


Hoosier DounLE CABINET 
Unit—Provides extra stor- 
age space which every kitchen 
needs for utensils, dishes and 
Jood supplies. Very conven- 
ent for a bathroom cupboard. 
Alsofurnishedasa single unit 


ote, Google 


To modernize old kitchens; to 


make the new complete 
Perhaps you are worrying along with an 
oldunsi Ail inconvénient kitchen. You 
have refurnished the other rooms—now 
it is the kitchen’s turn. Here Hoosier 
equipment ideally answers your needs, 


* 
with no fussor expense of 
remodeling. It is simply*'out 
with heolia with thene” 
—handsome and efficient! 


If you are planning a new 
house, of course you want 
your kitchen in keeping with 
your other rooms. You can 
make it so, more completely, 
more easily and inexpen- 
sively with Hoosier Kitchen 
Equipment than with any 
of your own devising and 
building. Ask your architect 
to figure on the Hoosier size 
and style for your kitchen. 


Hoosier SincLe Casi- 
NET Unit—Fitted to hold 
brooms, mops, vacuum, 
brushes andascore of little 


Free to youl—A new 
book on modern 
kitchens 


cleaning day necessities. 

May also be had in a We have just published a 
double unit—with thecup- — new book on modern kitch- 
board unit ens giving many plans and 


ideas which you can apply to 
your own kitchen. This book is free to every woman 
Who is interested in making a better home for her family. 
We hope you will send for it and also visit the Hoosier 
store in your town to see the complete Hoosier equip- 
ment. Fill out the coupon and we will mail the booklet 
at once. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 
224 High Street Newcastle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co. | 
224 High Street, Newcastle, Indiana. 
British Address: Ideal Furniture Equipment, 
No. 9 Preston St. Liverpool. à 
Please send me „free your new booklet: “Planning the 


Modern Kitchen. 
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RF ERIAL Tables bring the beauty 


bygone centuries to your living 
toom. The matchless designs of old 
world furniture masters are skillfully 
adapted to tables practical for the 
modern home. 


Stately Renaissance tables, richly carved, 
breathe of old Italian days. Early English 
designs, sturdy and wholesome, recall the 
Tudor and Jacobean eras. The handsome 
Flemish, the carved Chippendale, the 
classic Louis XVI, the finely proportioned 
Duncan Phyfe—these suggest the wealth 
of furniture craftsmanship in Imperial 
tables for the enrichment of your home. 


At the furniture stores you may view an 
inviting collection of Imperial tables by 
Grand Rapids craftsmen for nearly every 
home need. Note the rich beauty of the se- 
lected woods, and the enduring workman- 
ship. On each appears the Imperial shield 
trademark, evidence of lasting worth. 


‘‘Heirlooms of Tomorrow’’ is an instructive 
booklet on the use of tables in the home. 
Write Dept. E for free copy. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


“‘World’s Largest Table Factory’’ 
GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN 
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LOUIS SIXTEENTH FURNITURE 


(Continued from page 68) 


splendid 15th Century. | 


Encouraged by the Te] 
royal patronage so thor- AX 


oughly established un- 
der Louis XIV, artists 


turned their attention ed 


to the most minute de- 
tails of household fur- i 


The console at the top 
of page 68 is of carved 
= and gilded wood. The 
ornamental tapering 
legs with ornamental 
ankles; the underbrac- 
ing with its naturalis- 
tic carved ornament of 


nishings. The approval teal birds and oak branches; 
of the Queen was eas- 70h the carving on the 
ily gained. We use her Pes framework below the 


name today for the type Q 


of furnishing which re- 
sulted from the effort 
to please her. Com- 
bined skill of designers, 
painters and sculptors, 
cabinet-makers and weavers, resulted in 
lovely tapestries, hangings and exquisitely 
decorated furniture and ornaments ex- 
pressive of delicacy and—if we may use 
the much abused words—of daintiness and 
refinement. Marie Antoinette herself 
had about as little to do with the styles 
that bear her name as good Queen 
Anne did with hers in England. Artistic 
diplomacy merely sailed under her colors. 

The style which we call Louis XVI. 
had become pretty well developed before 
this king and his queen, Marie Antoinette, 
came to the throne. Its most notable 
characteristics are: 

Construction: Rectangular, occasion- 
ally curved, simple, light and graceful, 
but stable. Woods: walnut, oak, satin- 
wood, mahogany and ornamental woods. 

Ornament: Carving and moulding in 
delicate designs of classic origin: laurel 
wreath, swag or festoon, lyre, Greek 
band and various emblems. Upholstered 
in brocade and satin 
and in tapestry from the 
famous looms: Aubusson 
and Beauvais, designed 
by Boucher and Watteau 
in pastoral and other 
scenes. Frames seldom 
left in the natural wood, 
but gilded or painted. 
Ormolu mounts of classic 
design decorate the con- 
struction. 

Top: Straight, crest- 
ed, curved, with scrolled 
ornaments. 

Back: Straight, 
raked, carved, square, 
oval, caned, upholstered. 

Arm: Descending, 
curved or vase-shaped 
support; caned, up- 
holstered. 

Seat: Ample, nearly 
square, tapering to- 
ward back, curved front. 

Leg: Straight, tap- 
ering, round, fluted, 
reeded; delicately and 
beautifully ornamented. 

Foot: Tapering, 
plain, carved, moulded. 


A carved panel for a 
Louis Sixteenth armoire 


An ornamental chair leg 
of the period 


top are all distinctive 
of this style. 

Of the two chairs, 
that on the left bottom 
of page 68 is of carved 
and gilded wood up- 
holstered in a striped blue and buff silk 
with a delicate design of floral sprays 
and shows the rectangular construction 
typical of the style. The upholstered 
downward curving im E |, ue vase 
sha support, the leg of classic type, 
cun pend ankle, the chair 
frame carved in acanthus leaf scroll and 
other ornaments are all characteristic of 
the Louis Seize Period. The small mould- 
ings are beautifully executed. A tiny wa- 
ter leaf motif is in the band surrounding 
the oval back. 

The second armchair, with carved, 
painted and gilded framework, presents 
another type of Louis XVI chair. 
The rather short arms slope downward 
from the top of the chair back and end 
in receding curved supports. The chair 
top is arched, the side supports finished 
with an acanthus leaf ornament. The 
ornamental legs are straight and fluted. 
The seat is shaped, with curving front 
and narrower back. 

English speaking peo- 
ple feel a certain “at- 
homeness” with Louis 
Seize furniture; for 
Adam, Sheraton and 
Hepplewhite models, 
very fashionable in 
their day, are often 
closely allied to it. 
These types have always 
fitted our tastes with a 
complete naturalness. 

The salient details 
of Louis Seize design 
are shown in the sketches 
and photographs. 


Note: This ts the ninth 
of a series of articles on 
the salient points of the 
periods which have ap- 
peared in House & Gar- 
den. The previous articles 
were as follows: Italian 
Renaissance in April; 
Jacobean in May; Wil- 
liam and Mary June; 
Queen Anne July; 
Adam Brothers, August; 
Hepplewhite, September; 
Chippendale, November; 
Sheraton December, and 
Louis XV in January. 


SPINNING CLOTHES CLEAN and DRY 


(Continued from page 89) 


become a director of mass operations 
and not of special interests! Here again, 
you see the housewife becoming a more 
advanced person because more of the 
hand labor is taken away and the brain, 
plus the machine, is made responsible 
for the doing of a tedious, slavish job, 
and home work grows more dignified. 
This translation of hand power into 
machine power is what really makes 


the housewife thc lady of the house. 


So, in less time than you could wring 
out the clothes, carry them out in baskets 
and pin them on the line, the clothes 
are spun dry ready to iron. You save 
then: putting up and stretching the 
clothes line, carrying heavy baskets of 
clothes to and from the line; hanging 
them up and chapping your poor hands 
in the winter and making them rough 
and reddy in the summer; you save 

(Continued on page 114 
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With the Great “Pianists of the World —the Most 
Entrancing «Dance Music—the 


REPRODUCING PIANO 
Entertains Your Guests 


politan tastes—it can be dramatic or gay— 
thrilling or frivolous as: occasion warrants. 
No other musical instrument ever had so 
much to offer. 


HAT kind of a party to give! How 
to entertain those non-bridge play- 
ing guests after dinner! How to fill 
intervals between arrivals or until dinner is 


served — puzzling, 
isn’t it often —and 
difficult? Yet you 
can make your home 
so memorably at- 
tractive that every 
person you entertain 
from the cultured in- 
tellectual to the air- 
iest butterfly of 
your acquaintance 
will acclaim you the 
most successful of 
hostesses! 
Everybody is in- 
trigued by music in 
some form or other. 
You cannot imagine 
what an asset a Duo- 


I. 


A Suggested Program for an Hour or so of Music 


LA CAMPANELLA . Liszt 
Played by FRIEDMAN ` 
SONATA, Op. 27, No. 2 (Adagio, 
Allegretto, Presto Agitato) 
Played by HOFMANN 
VIOLIN SOLO 
Thais (Meditation) . 
Liebesfreud $ Kreisler 
Souvenir . TEC Ae Drdla 
LIEBESTRAUM, No. 3 Se cd. «s Liszt 
Play ed i G: ANZ 
VALSE IN A-MINOR 
Played by NIKISCH 

MELODIE (Chant du Voyageur) 

Played hy PADEREWSKI 
SOPRANO SOLO 
Yesterday and Today 
Like a Rosebud . LaForge 
Toa Messenger . LaForge 
RHAPSODIE HONGROISE, "No. 12 . Lisst 

Played by GR AINGER 
MARCHE MILITAIRE, Op. 51, No. t Schubert 
Played by BAUER and GABRILOWITSCH 


Beethoven 


Massenet 


Chopin 


Paderewski 


Spross 


With its artis- 


Dancing 

Duo-Art dance music 
is wonderful. Played by 
leading artists in their 
held, it plays with a 
sparkle. and rhythm 
which is irresistible. 

Think of summoning 
six or more of the great 
pianists for one even- 
ing's entertainment — 
think of an instrument 
which will play these 
great, thrilling classics 
—accompany your solo- 
ists with taste aud sym- 
pathy—then finish the 
evening with dance mu- 
sic that will set every 
foot a-tapping! 


Come to Acolian Hall or one of its Branches when 
next you are in the vicinity and learn how conveniently 
you may own one of these marvelous instruments. 


Art Piano will be to you. 
tic perfection, its almost unbelievable 
versatility, it appeals to the most cosmo- 


For descriptive literature of The Duo-Art Piano, address 
Dept. NG, The Aeolian Company, Aeolian Hall, New York 


Representatives in All Leading Cities 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


LONDON PARIS MADRID SYDNEY MELBOURNE 


NEW YORK 


Makers of the cAeolian-Vocalion — the Phonograph Supreme 


Google 
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|| Four out of Five 


are marked 


Be the one who outwits Pyorrhea 
—use Forhan’s twice daily 
Study the crowd as it hurries to and fro. Four out 


of five over forty years of age, and thousands 
younger, will pay Pyorrhea's dreaded toll. 


Don't wait for bleeding gums— Nature's warning. 


Check Pyorrhea before it begins. Go to your den- P~ 
tist regularly for tooth and gum inspection. And | Ce 
brush your teeth at least twice daily with Forhan's | EN 


For the Gums. 


This healing, refreshing dentifrice, if used in time 
and used consistently, will help to prevent 
Pyorrhea or check its progress. It will keep your 
mouth clean and healthy, preserve your teeth, 
safeguard your health. Used and recommended 
by foremost dentists everywhere. 

Theres only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 

in the treatment of Pyorrhed. It is the one that 

many thousands have found beneficial for years. 

For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 

Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 

Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes 


rharns 


More than a tooth paste— it checks Pyorrhea 


N^ ^^ A 


Formula of 
ike Forhan. DDS 
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time in not having to sew on new but- 
tons, new snappers, new buckles, new 
hooks on the spun dried clothes; you do 
away with the weathering of clothes 
dricd outdoors, due to winds and strains; 
you save the re-wash necessary for 
clothes which may fall to the ground; 
you save the process of sprinkling by 
not having to sprinkle at all, as the 
clothes remain in the spinner until just 
moist enough toiron. All these processes 
are well to save, for it saves the clothes 
and the worker as well—and the new 
spinning wheel releases you instead of 
enslaving you, and so woman becomes 
again involved in spinning but—with 
what a difference to her! 

The greatest thing that these dryers 
do is wringerlessly to dry draperies, cur- 
tains, feather pillows which regain their 
fluffiness because the air rushes through 
as they become dry. In this way, the 
cleansers’ bills and the renovators’ bills 
can be saved. So, even if you have the 
drying machine that is not a washer 
(see below) you will save time and 
money. 

There always have been as we have 
said before, machines on the market 
that wash and dry clothes without 
wringers, but some of these promote 
creases. Furthermore, shdtild you even 
have the best ironers, which swiftly and 
easil dispatch creases, eventually too 
vem d creasing of your fabrics will wear 
them out more rapidly than needs be. 
For this reason it is very essential that 
you know what spinning machine you 
are ordering before you weave it into 
the warp and woof of your home. It so 
happens in some of these machines that 
the arrangement of the clothes, due to 
the build of the basket, is such that 
they have not enough room and, what 
with constant motion and jamming, 
they become definitely creased. 

The sort of machine that appeals to 
us is the type that can be used as a 
|table when not in use as a washer and 
dryer; that eliminates vibration, so as 
not to make the home like a factory at 
full blast; and whose motor is out ofthe 
way. In this type of machine there are 
no extra bits of machinery to suck the 
clothes clean or rub them clean. The 
clothes are washed simply by swishing 
through the water entering the basket 
and whirring about in the basket after 
the water has been taken out until dry 
enough to iron. This drying should 
take about seven minutes per washer 
full. If the clothes are needed com- 
pletely dry, it should take fifteen min- 
utes per washerful (considering the 
| seven-sheet size, the ordinary home size). 


By giving the outer casing of this drier an imaginary 
transparency the “baskets,” which rotate on their 
vertical axis, can be seen 
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(Continued from page 110) 


Its a far cry from the days when 
women bent over the near-by stream to 
wash their clothes! It's a far cry, too, 
from the wash tub over which women 
have slaved! 

The casings of these machines are 
usually of copper, painted or lacquered. 
The outside of any washer case should 
be easy to keep clean. We do not favor 
the casing that has to be polished. 
A wet rag, soap and a dry cloth ought 
to be enough. 

The day has gone by, we hope, when 
the articles in the home need extra 
grooming. "Easily kept clean" must be 
a slogan of usc, not a theory. 

In this sort of machine all that is 
necessary to do aíter washing is to 
remove the spinner and dry it off. But 
machines, human or otherwise, last 
longer with the more loving care that 
is given to them. 

The whole thing is very simple: an 
electric motor, a metal casing in which 
is a spinner or basket revolving on an 
axis, tilted one way for washing and 
another way for drying. That’s all! 
But . . . . there has been infinite expe- 
rience dropped into this domestic, simpli- 
fied, contrivance which, in the best 
instances, are made as hicely as rifles 
or telescopes. 

To make your purchase of the wringer 
less machine then of utmost utility, you 
have the right to demand that it— 

l. Can wash materials with buttons 
and dry them for ironing. 
Can wash and dry rugs and fine 
fabrics without wearing them. 
Can dry a tub full of wash in one 
minute to seven minutes ready for 
ironing and fifteen minutes per- 
fectly dry. 
. Can wash thick, thin or medium 
fabrics without readjustment. 
Can rinse, blue, etc., and needs 
no extra tubs. 
Is easy to keep clean. 
Needs no host of things to be taken 
out and readjusted. 
Is easy to put the clothes in. 
Doesn't stall because the spinner 
gets out of balance. 
Hasn't too much vibration and 
makes the home a quiet place instead 
of like a noisy factory. 
. Needs motor oiling as a rare feast, 
rather than a daily chore. 
Needs oiling but twice a year, if 
the lubrication system is good. 
. Takes only soap and water to keep 
the outside of the washer clean. 
. Has all motors and moving parts 
out of the way of operator. 
(Continued on page 120) 
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Whether city stroll or country hike, winter sets 

the stage for a picture worth the making. And 

. the Kodak way is the easy way and one that’s fun 
from the start. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 


At your dealer’ s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. r» Kodat city 
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EN NOT TOE S DEDI 


One turn up—unlocks 
One turn down—locks 
every catch automatically 


The attractive bathrooms on this page are in the home of 
E. R. Tinker at Syosset, Long Island. Diane Tate and 
Marian Hall were the decoratars 


Metan theme alienate 
the greatest travelling convenience 


By Pence a new pleasure in 


travelling when you owna 


Belber Safe-Lock Wardrobe Trunk. 


THE DECORATION OF BATHROOMS - 


(Continued from page 81) 


to get thick looking after repeated 
washings and have not the crisp ap- 


smartest thing to use, made into a 
roller shade. 


Packing or unpacking is made de- 
lightfully easy and simple. Each 
trunk contains a fascinating array 
of drawers and hangers; a hat box, 
shoe box, laundry bag—even an 
ironing board and iron holder. 

Plus a wonderful advantage that 
no other trunk can have—the ex- 
clusive Belber Safe-Lock! It elimi- 
nates entirely the usual nuisance of 
struggling with unwilling catches. 

Before you buy any wardrobe 
trunk—rememberthat itis a lasting 
investment. For this reason, it is 
important to select one which will 
give you the greatest satisfaction 
and the most advantages. A Belber 
combines every convenience of the 
finest wardrobe trunks— plus the 
exclusive Safe-Lock! You will be 
delighted with it always. Reason- 
ably priced— $35.00 and up. 

Our attractive booklet, “The 
Style in Wardrobe Trunks—and 
how to pack," shows the favorite 
new models and tells how to pack 
them. Write for it—free. 


It will pay you to 
Iook for the Belber 
name on every bag 
or suitcase you buy. 
It assures you the 
world's finest 
luggage — depend- 
able in style and 
service—at prices as 
remarkably low as 
its quality is high. 


Belber 


SAFE-LOCK 


pearance of dotted swiss, which is an 
ideal material for bathroom curtains. 
Tt can be trimmed with rick rack braid 
to match the color of the dots or simply 
hemstitched in color. 

Rubberized taffeta which comes in 
many delightful colors makes effective 
bathroom curtains, and for a window too 
small for hangings, glazed chintz is the 


A charming glazed chintz for a bath- 
room has a small lattice design and comes 
in rose, blue, yellow, lavender and green. 
If the room is large enough to use as a 
combination bathroom and dressing 
room, this chintz might be used to cover 
the top of the dressing table as well as 
make the curtains. It is attractive bound 
in plain glazed chintz to match. 
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WARDROBE TRUNK 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG COMPANY, Philadelphia i i 
World's largest manufacturer of fine travelling goods rue Hp ie bebe c 5 np le qoid the 
3 of the leaves in the design 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Digitized by Goc gle 
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HATEVER the room, few things will do more to 
\X/ achieve new effect than two or three carefully se- 
lected pieces of good furniture, or perhaps a wall 
tapestry. The smallest changes accomplish most pleasing 
results—and with little enough expense. 
Accurate period reproductions and modern designs under 
the Elgin A. Simonds Company trade-mark are found at 
all good dealers—who offer, as well, rich, hand-woven ta- 
pestries, brought from our looms in France and Belgium, 
and at unusual values. 


The pieces illustrated above are number 60 tapestry, 1792 
armchair, 1792 low-boy. 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 


SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Simonds) 
Furniture, 
racus 
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Large Rookwood lamp in Chinese blue glaze 
with old gold mounting and shade 


2 WEST 477" STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


ROOKWOOD 
POTTERY AND TILES 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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Redwood Pergola and fencing painted white 


Exposure dogs not harm 
REDWOOD 


Redwood, even unpainted, will outlast 
most paint-protected woods when ex- 
posed to the ravages of moisture and 
severe climatic changes. For this reason 
Redwood is particularly valuable for all 
sorts of exterior construction—for per- 
golas, summer houses, railings, balus- 
ters, columns, mouldings and trim, clap- 
boards, shingles and foundation timbers, 
lattice work and greenhouses. 


During growth, Redwood is permeated 
with a natural, odorless preservative 
which protects it against all forms of 
fungus rot and decay and against insect 
activity. Properly seasoned Redwood 
does not shrink, swell or warp. It pro- 
vides an admirable painting surface and 
contains no heavy resinous compounds 
to discolor paint. Because of its free- 
dom from pitch or other inflammable 
substances Redwood reduces the fire haze 
ard wherever used. 


Grade for grade Redwood costs no more 
than other lumber and millwork that 
cannot compare with it for permanence. 


Before you build write for our “Redwood Homes 
Booklet”. For Architect and Builder we have pre- 
pared a“ Construction Digest” and an“ Engineering 
Digest” which we will gladly forward on request. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY 
3081 McCormick Bldg. 923 Pershing Square Bldg. 
332 So. Michigan Ave. 1 Park Ave. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois 
SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
Robert Dollar Bldg. Central Bldg. 


311 California St. Sixth & Main Sts. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


S4. She Pacific Lumber Co. 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwood 
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An example of a draped bed without any fool board. 
The walls are mauve and the curtains and bed hang- 
ings sea green taffela, Nancy McClelland, decorator 


MODEST and SELF-ASSERTIVE BEDS 


(Continued from page 60) 


becomes the most convenient of sofas. 

For those who do not like the some- 
what unconventional appearance of the 
divan there are various alternatives. 
There is the day bed which is now made 
in styles and woods to conform with 
any scheme of decoration. This is a 
decorative piece of furniture in itself 
and when covered with a material to 
harmonize with the other furnishings 
gives no suggestion of a bed. 

So much for the unobtrusive beds. 
We must now approach the much 
vaster subject of the self-assertive beds 


which are intended to stand in bed- 
rooms that are unequivocally bedrooms. 
To mention every variety of bed made 
even within the last four hundred years 
would be an impossibility. From the 
floridly carved and gilded Venetian beds 
ot the early 17th Century to the austerely 
classical couches of the Empire, from 
the beautifully wrought-iron beds of 
the Italian Renaissance to the monstrous 
Victorian machines of brass and mahog- 
any, from the huge Elizabethan four- 
poster to the slender elegance of the 
(Continued on page 120) 


In a bedroom with figured paper and flowreed chintz window 
curtains, the bed hangings are white muslin trimmed with 
an old fashioned ball fringe 
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FRENCH 
Hand Made Furniture 


PRICE without quality is a doubtful 


? . . . 
investment. Quality is necessary if 
= you are to get more value per dollar. In 


French furniture you get more value per 


e $ * Au 
dollar, because it is sold at prices no higher 3 
than the commonplace. 
Particular dealers carry French furniture [Y 


and you will always find their stores a source 
of home furnishing inspiration. If your 
dealer does not handle it, write us and we 
will see that you are served satisfactorily. 


8 


2K 


BINGE Size 


R 


Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guaranty of quality 


WM A FR ENCH & CO To all true Americans, there is no style of furniture that has the infinite appeal of the Colonial. 

e * * The table of the Gibson suite is modeled after an old table from Connecticut, and the chair after a 
Interior Decorators Makers of Fine Furniture piece in the Minneapolis Art Institute. This suite, with its decorated and banded black |enamel 
90 Eighth St. S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. finish, will lend a quaint distinction to any breakfast room 
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AIA4MADISON AVENUE 
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In America’s Finest Homes 


nr VOSE GRAND PIANO 


is in harmony with luxurious surroundings. 

Its incomparable Tone distinguishes it from 

all other Pianos. and yet its price is moderate, 
We challenge comparisons. Write for 
beautifully austr ated catalog and floor 


- Pattern, also easy payment plan. 
VOSE & SONS PIANO COMPANY 
152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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FIREPLACE EQUIPMENT 


Originals and Reproductions 
of interesting and unusual design — 
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kits | An example of the effect of beauty, dignity, solidity and endurance pro- 
EF duced by Tudor Stone roof for this residence. Designed by George B. 


Post €& Sons. Architects 


Ejas 


One of the most important elements in archi- 
tectural treatment is the roof. Unless this is 
right än “contour and material, harmony of 
design is lost 
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Tudor Stone—a natural product of our Vermont 
quarries—furnishes an admirable material for 
the roof of almost any type of house. Not only 
does it come in a multitude of soft color varia- 
tions, but it is cut in many shapes, sizes and 
thicknesses so that on each installation the best 
results may be obtained. 
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Our Architects’ Service Department, under the 
personal direction of Mr. Walter McQuade, a 
practicing architect, will gladly cooperate with 
you and your architect in planning a Tudor 
Stone Roof 


Jiging- md Helm: Slate Company 


Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vt. 


Architects’ Service Department 
101 Park Avenue, New York 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 


House & Garden 


SPINNING CLOTHES CLEAN and DRY 


(Continued from page 114) 


Now before we leave this subject of 
centrifugal dryers, we want to tell you 
of a more expensive dryer because it is 
being put on the market now and you 
should know about it. This is not a 
washing machine at all. It is simply a 
dryer. It is meant primarily for large 
homes where the laundry is voluminous. 

After the clothes are washed, they 
are put “en masse" into this dryer and 
dried to that degree of dryness desired. 

Because this dryer is just meant to 
dry, because it is a specialist, it is, of 
course, built amazingly well. There 
isn’t a chance in the world of the spinner 
getting out of adjustment. It is so built 
on a gyroscopic plan that it will adjust 
itself should anything happen to force it 
out of position. It is expensive. . . . itis 
the Rolls Royce of centrifugal dryers. 
Yet not nearly as expensive as the dryers 


MODEST aud SELF 


which all the newer home laundries 
have had built into the walls and which 
slide out like magic. 

And, be it remembered that when you 
buy any of these washers or dryers, 
insist that there is a drain near the bot- 
tom of the drum for attachment to 
plumbing or bucket for outlet. These 
machines are all the more satisfactory 
when attached to the plumbing for the 
intake and outgo of water is simpler of 
accomplishment. 

An opening around the lid of some of 
these machines is very expedient, for it 
admits of a continuous stream of fresh 
air circulating through the clothes. 

So, you can have rinsing, bluing and 
drying in one set of motions. You can 
dispense with the wash tub and not 
have any, if you like, or if you prefer, 
you can use your tubs, 


-ASSERTIVE BEDS 


(Continued from page 118) 


same kind of bed in Chinese Chippen- 
dale or Hepplewhite—there is no end 
to the different forms which beds have 
taken throughout the centuries. All 
that we can do here is to discuss the 
characteristics of a few of the principal 
types. 

The two main categories into which 
the self-assertive beds can be divided 
are these: beds with canopies and hang- 
ings, and beds that have none of these 
things. This division has no historical 
value—for beds of both types have been 
made at all periods—but it has a decora- 
tive value. The addition of draperies 
to a bed or even a superstructure for 
carrying draperies is of vital importance 
to the decoration of a room. Beds with 
draperies have been made, as we have 
said, at all periods. The Empire did 
not go in for four-posters; but it was 
not averse to placing its beds under a 
domed canopy attached to the wall, from 
which draperies flowed down on either side. 

Beds of this type with their falling 
draperies are inevitably the dominating 
feature of any room in which they are 
placed. They are always at their best 
in large, high rooms, where they seem 
to be of proportionable dimensions. 
A small room is dwarfed and stifled by 
one of these massive pieces of furniture. 
In a good spacious bedroom, however, 
nothing can be better. The valanced 


canopy and the arapery of these beds 
will be used to set the note of the color 
scheme. With regard to the bed itself, 
for most ordinary rooms the lighter 18th 
Century type of four-poster will gener- 
ally be found more suitable than the 
massive earlier types, which require 
heavy furniture and paneling to go 
with them. Others will abolish the four- 
poster altogether and make use, for 
their effects of drapery, of a canopy 
attached to the wall above the bed’s head. 

Of the beds without draperies or super- 
structures there are, of course, countless 
models. Among the most elegant of 
these are the Empire beds, which are 
distinguished from other types by the 
fact that they have little or no footboard 
and a headboard that is not all pro- 
nounced. These graceful imitations of 
Roman couches are coming in today for 
a second phase of popularity, and Eng- 
lish and French beds of the earliest 
19th Century are frequently seen at the 
present time, while the type is often 
imitated in beds of modern manufac- 
ture. Much less common and in many 
respects more beautiful in design than 
anything produced in France or England 
during the Empire period are the beauti- 
ful Spanish beds of the same date. Made 
of mahogany and adorned with a beau- 
tiful design of rays, these beds have a 
solid dignity and originality of design. 


THE MATTER of PLANT NAMES 
FRANK B. MEYER 


HE need of employing special 

scientific names for plants and flow- 
ers arises mainly from the desirability of 
having for a certain plant or flower a 
name that shall be understood every- 
where in the world and from the fact 
that even in one country, particularly 
in different parts of that country, a 
plant may pass under various common 
names. There is incidentally, for those 
persons who are acquainted with Latin 
and Greek, from which the scientific 
names are derived, the additional 
advantage that the scientific or botanical 
name is, in its various parts, descriptive 
or informative in one way or another. 
It may be affectation and ridiculous 
pedantry to use by preference the 
botanical name when the common 
name"would serve as well, as is amusingly 
described by the learned T. S. Lindsay, 


Archdeacon of Dublin, in a neat little 
book devoted to the subject. He pokes 
fun at the person who calls an oak 
Quercus and a daisy in the lawn Bellis 
perennis and quotes an old poet who 
long ago wrote, 

“High-sounding words our worthy gar- 

dener gets, 
And at his club to wondering swains 
repeats: 
He there of Rhus and Rhododendron 


speaks, 
And Allium calls his Onions and Leeks; 
Here Arum, there Leontodons we view, 
And Artemisia grows where Worm- 
wood grew." 

But there are occasions when it is not 
only desirable but actually necessary to 
use, in not only writing but also in 
speech the scientific terms. In pro- 

(Continued on page 136) 
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Sct acs acts ee to Order 


Artcraft Poo 
New York City 
Vand. 7230 


Albert Bartlett 
Associate Decorator 
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MRS. BUEL 
DECORATIONS 


142-144 EAST-57th ST- 
NEV YORK CITY 


STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


Complete instruction by corre- 

spondence in the use of period 

styles, color harmony, composi- 

tion, textiles, curtains, wall 

treatments, furniture arrange- 
ment, etc. 


Startatonce. Send for Catalog H-7 


The NEW YORK SCHOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION 
I| PARK AVE ‘NEW YORK 


Established 1916 


$33.75 

Regulary $48 

“THE BRYN MAWR” 

a stoutly constructed comfort- 

able down-cushioned chair in 

damask or velvet carries out the 

luxurious repose of one’s living 

toom. 

The Collegiate, a smaller size chair for 
oom, chintz covered. Regular 

$42.00 special $28.75. 

Painted and Decorated Bed Room Sets 

EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


Interior Decorators and Furntshers 


775 Lexington Ave. New York 


203 Lexington Ave. 
The MACBETH GALLERY 


Between 32nd and 33rd Streets 
ESTABLISHED 1892 


Fourteenth Annual Exhibition 


THIRTY PAINTINGS 


by 
THIRTY ARTISTS 


January 22d to February 11th 


Illustrated Catalogue and our ART NOTES 
will be mailed on request 


WILLIAM MACBETH 


INCORPORATED 
450 Fifth Avenue; 40th Street: New York 


AQUARIUM = WROUGHT IRON 
TANDS 


Veral di Antique R5 & Polvehrome finish $ 
N BRIDGE LAMP 
PAK iron and ON, aet with ad 
ustable Arm & Parchment Shade, $ 
Sent Express Collect on Receipt o 
Remittance 
Art Iron Studios 


615 Tenth Ave. New Yorl 


B 444 Park Avenue 
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"Miss Ghoond nc. 
The Decoration of Houses 


Antique and Modern 
Miis ae Art 


New York 


OATS 
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163 East Ontario Street |= 
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Studio and Showroom 
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Character in 


Plumbing Fixtures 
HARACTER, in speaking of 


plumbing fixtures, resolves it- 
self into their degree of endurance, 
beauty and sanitary qualities. Be- 
sides the pride of ownership—the 
pleasure of showing your friends 
and guests a bathroom of gleaming 
beauty—is the problem of econ- 
omy. 


How good is good enough? There 
is no half-way in plumbing fix- 
tures, particularly. water-closets. 
They, above everything else, must 
be of good quality to protect 
against foul air, sewer gas and 
disease germs. 

The Trenton Potteries Company 
developed a  water-closet of the 
recognized types—each in its class the 
best that can be made. The Quiet 
"Si-wel-clo" is the leader of the group, 
but for those who cannot afford it we 
make other closets with all its sanitary 
qualifications excepting the extremely 
quiet operation. 
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When you buy these '""Tepeco" outfits 
you will know you are getting “Tepeco” 
China Tanks which have no lining to 
ever wear out. Made of glistening white 
china with surface unaffected by stain, 
acid or soil, and with trouble-proof work 
parts. 


Send for our free Plan Book 
"Bathrooms of Character" S-2 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 


TEPECOwWater Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE 


SAN FRANCISCO 


The corner china 
closet with its 
arched and pan- 
eled doors is a 
feature of this hall 


House & Garden 


Open it reveals a 
decorative shell 
top and shelves 
filled with color- 
ful pieces of china 


DECORATIVE CHINA CUPBOARDS 


DOROTHY MEAD 


F ONE has a collection of interesting 

and colorful china there is no reason 
why some of it should not be shown to 
advantage. This docs not mean that 
one should clutter up the room with a 
meaningless display of crockery; but 
a certain amount used here and there 
for decorative purposes is both inter- 
esting and charming. 

The logical place for china is in a cup- 
board in the dining-room. Interesting 
small pieces may be put in a hanging 


cabinet or on the shelves of a hanging 
bookcase in a living-room or hall, while 
a row of plates often proves an effective 
mantel decoration. 

The built-in china closet however, is 
the best place for the display of one’s 
cherished pieces. An interesting effect 
can be obtained by painting the inside a 
different color. 

Lacking a cupboard of the built-in 
variety, china can be attractively dis- 
played on the shelves of an open dresser. 


ctae 


Lacking a decorative corner closet, a collection of rare old china or even some 
modern colorful peasant pieces may be displayed on the shelves of an open 
dresser 
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KITCHEN MAID 


STANDARD KITCHEN UNITS 


us 


not in use 


The Pulmanook cose, showing 
space used for ironing. The 
ironing board folds away 
above one of the chairs when 


is available. 


The disappearing 
Ironing Board 
folds into the wall 
when not in use. 
Supplied asasen- 
arate unit orasa 
part of the Pul- 
manook. Can be 
installed in new 
or old homes. 


The Pulmanook can be installed 
with 4 chairs and table, as 
shown above, where space 


can be built in 
or set in any 
kitchen. It 
keeps brooms, 
mopsand other 
cleaningequip- 
ment out of the 
way. 


The Pulmanook cau be installed in any corner with disappearing table and 
two disappearing chairs, as shown above. Also part of Combination 1- X. 


An up-to-date kitchen 


—for less than the cost of out-of-date cupboards 


Here isan inviting breakfast 
corner, with table and seats 
which fold away during the 
day. At the right you see 
the broom closet, dish 
closets and a part of the 
Kitchen Maid cabinet— 
and that whole unit com- 
bines more convenience 
than you ever saw in a few 
square feet of kitchen wall 
space. 


These are only a few of the 
Kitchen Maid units which put 
kitchen walls to work. Let us 
show you all of these space-sav- 
ing fitnents— built with the skill 
and beauty developed by the cab- 
inet-makers who build Kitchen 
Maid cabinets. While they save 
money by saving space in the 
plan ofa new kitchen, their actual 
cost is no more than the cost of 
building old-fashioned cupboards. 
They add beauty, convenience, 
modern style to your kitchen. 
Write for the book, illustrating 
all of these units which may be 
built-in or set into your new 
kitchen or your present home. 
Send for full information today. 


WasmutH- Enpicotr COMPANY 


1120 Snowden Street 
Andrews 4 Indiana 
“Let the Kitchen Maid 
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For Homes of Every Size 


For residences of every type, imposing town or 
country houses or for the modest bungalow, 
there is a McCray refrigerator of suitable size 
and style. 

A McCray refrigerator in your home means 
wholesome, palatable meals; food kept tempt- 
ingly fresh and appetizing. It means an end to 
was e through spoilage. And the family's health 
is protected from the danger of contaminated 
foods. 

A constant current of cold, dry air sweeps 
through every compartment like a refreshing 
north breeze, preserving the original freshness 
and flavors of perishable foods,’ and keeping 
every corner of the' refrigerator sweet and per- 
fectly dry. This is the result of the patented 
McCray construction. 


The name McCray is recognized as the sterling mark on. 
refrigerators, a distinction won in a third-of-a-century's 
devotion to the most rigid ideals of quality. 

Residence models from $35 up. Outside icing feature, 
originated by McCray, available if desired. The McCray 
isreadily adapted for use with mechanical refrigeration. 


. McCray Refrigerator Co. 
2413 Lake Street Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in all principal cities. (See Telephone Directory) 


McCray builds refrigerators for hotels, clubs 
hospi: stores, markets and florist shops, 
as well as for residences. Clip and mail 
the coupon now for information regard" 
ing the McCray which exactly meets your 
needs (check the kind which interests you.) 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
2413 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. 
Gentlemen—Please send me Free Book 
and further information about the kind of 

refrigerator checked. 
( ) Markets;( )Grocers;( ) Residences; ( ) 
Hotels, etc. ( ) Florists. 
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McCutcheon’s 


" The Greatest Treasure House of Linens in America” 
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Slate, in graduated courses and variegated colors, is 
used here effectively to roof a circular garden house 
and cope a wall. The flagging here is likewtse slate 
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WHEN SLATE COMESINTO ITS OWN 


(Continued from page 82) 
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slate into its dense, compact form. The house represented by the ancient inn at 
original clay has been completely altered Tintagel, in Cornwall, built entirely of 
by geologic forces, the resulting slate slate—walls, chimneys and roof. Some 
consisting chiefly of quartz, mica and of the oldest slate quarries in the world 
chlorite, three of the most stable, in- are in Cornwall and in Wales. 
solvable and permanent of minerals." Slates were used to cover old castles 
Looking considerably back of the in North Wales in the 12th Century. 
1880's, when slate was used as thin as it It was a local material, and its use asa 
could be split, early builders made more building as well as a roofing material 
vigorous uses of it. One instance, seen came quite naturally to the men of 
in one of our illustrations, is the type of (Continued on page 130) 
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Cheapest 
.is Not Best— 


For the reason that in the manufacture ot 
cheap*things, quality is sacrificed to price. 
The whole effort is to produce something 


that will look like the real thing but sell at a 
great deal less. i 
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In Linens this cheapening process may be 
well disguised. Cotton can be introduced 
so cleverly into the heart of the linen 
thread that only an expert will discover the 
deception. But the fabric suffers; its wear 
and service are immeasurably curtailed. 


Cotton by itself is good. Linen by itself is 
better. But a mixture of both is always 
bad. The fibres do not shrink alike and 
weakness is bound to develop. 


It pays to buy Linens from McCutcheon's, 
The Linen Store of unquestioned reliability 
—where the salesmen are Linen experts; 
where every cloth sold as Linen is guaran- 
teed to be entirely pure, and where, quality 
considered, prices are always moderate— 
though never cheap. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 44 
Fifth Avenue and 34th Street, New York 
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In addition to its use in the roofs of this group, slate has been 
made to form the circular ledge of the pigeon runway on the tower 
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STABILIZED INVESTMENTS 


Age—Experience— 


Responsibility 


When an investor buys a First Mortgage 
bond through us, he knows: 


(1) That he is investing his funds through an old 
firmly established and responsible house. 


(2) That our senior officers who negotiate all our 
offerings have had experience in Real Estate 
dealings, building and mortgage negotiations for 
nearly half a century. 


That our junior officers have an experience of ten, 


fifteen and twenty years in this specialized in- 
vestment field. 


That the American Bond & Mortgage Com- 
pany has been in successful operation for over 
two decades. 


That the safeguards developed through this 
wide and successful experience are brought to 
bear on every bond we offer, and that the bond 
is protected firmly and persistently right up to 
the date of maturity by our time-tested Formula 
of Safety. 


For over twenty years every dollar that has 
become due on the First Mortgage Building 
Bonds sold by this company has been paid to 
investors. 


Now is the time to invest your funds when it 
is possible to get such thoroughly protected 
First Mortgage security and an interest yield 
of 61-2 %. 


Write us today; ask for Booklet V-131 


AMERICAN BOND & MORTGAGE Co. 


HGORPORATEO 


127 North Dearborn St. 345 Madison Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


Capital and Surplus over $4,000,000 


Detroit, Cleveland, Boston, Philadelphia and over 20 other cities 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED HOUSE 


Residence of 

J. Ogden Armour 
Lake Forest, Illinois 
Arthur Huen, Architect 


here 


Quality Reigns 


I" America's finest homes where 
quality reigns throughout, you in- 
variably find Jewett Refrigerators. 
Perfect preservation of food—freedom 
from tell-tale odors and retainment of 
delicate savor, have long made the 
Jewett a criterion by which refriger- 
ators are judged. 
Glistening white compartments of 
solid, seamless porcelain, 14" thick— 
safelike walls over five inches thick, 
heavily insulated with pure cork and 
perfect circulation and purification of 
cold dry air, maintain the contents of 
the Jewett in cold, clean, preservation 
always. 
Solid and massive in construction with 
doors in hairline adjustment, the Jewett 
locks out the heat and holds in the 
cold. Its economy and performance 
when used in conjunction with a re- 
frigerating machine is the standard of 
comparison. 
Jewett is a lifetime refrigerator, chosen 
by those who measure economy by re- 
frigerating results, saving of ice or power 
and enduring trouble-free service. 


SomeRepresentative Homes 
where Jewett Refrigerators 
are used: 


Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, 
New York City 
Mr. Henry Phipps, 
New York City 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
New York City 
Mr. Charles M. Schwab, 
New York Cfty 
Mr. Vincent Astor, 
Rhinebeck, N.Y. 
Mr. George Eastman, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Mr. Payne Whitney, 
Manhassett, L.1 
Mr. Marshall Field, 3d, 
Huntington. L. 1. 
Mr. Murray Guggenheim 
West End. N. J. 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour, Chica 
Mr. Albert H. Loeb, C 
Mr. Cyrus H. Mc 


ake Forest. Ill. 
Mr. H. S. Firestone, Akron, Ohio 
Mr. Mark A. Hanna, 

Cleveland, Ohio 
Mrs. S. C. Walbridge, Toledo, Ohio 
Mr, Waldo Newcomer, 

Baltimore, Md. 


Mr. Joseph Leiter, 
Washington, D.C 
Mr. William M, VanLee 


Mrs. James 


m, Pa. 
Mr. Herbert L. Clark, Waync. Pa. 
Mr. Henry Ford, Dearborn, Mich. 
Mr. Byron F. Everitt. Detroit, Mich, 
Mr. A. R. Erskine, 
South Bend, 1nd. 
Mr. James A. Farrell, 
South Norwalk. Conn. 
Mr. John Borden, 
Lake Geneva, Wis, 
Mr. King C. Gillette, 
Los Angeles. Cal. 
Sir John A. Hendrie, Hamilton, Ort. 


Interesting literature on request 


The Jewett Refrigerator Company 


Sir Mortimer D. Davis 123 Chandler Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ei E i Monal Que, Branch Offices; New York, Boston, Chicago, 
: C Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal 


Mr G. D. Strathy. Toronto, Ont. 


JEWETT 


She Only dolia Porcelain 
REFRIGERATOR 


Jewett food and ice compart- 
ments of glistening, white por- 
celain 144" thick, cannot chip 
nor crack like the compart- 
ments of so-called "porcelain 
refrigerators" made of porce- 
lain enamel on thin metal. 

There are no unsanitary 
cornersin Jewett Refrigerators 
—all corners are rounded as 
shown in illustration. 


E 


ACTUAL 
THICKNESS 


The Hardware is YALE 


VERY home is a better home with Yale hard- 


ware on the doors. 
The smooth, certain action of the locks marked 


YALE and the perfection of design and the durable 


finish on the locks and trim are Yale characteristics. 


Think of your hardware in terms of service. Yale 
locks and trim are known and respected for their 
security and for their freedom from the usual annoy- 
ances of loosened knobs, broken springs and the 
many other uncertainties of ordinary locks and 
hardware. 

It is what goes behind the keyhole that does the 
work—the part you cannot see. 
There's where the real lock 
quality is hidden away. 

Yale is recognized as the 
standard of excellence for locks 
and hardware. 

Yale builders’ hardware is 
for sale by dealers everywhere. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 


House & Garden 


The slate flagging is here laid in a random pattern. Trimmed 
to a definite shape it serves also as a tread for the semi-circu 
Jar step and for the pool coping at the niche 


WHEN SLATE COMES INTOITS OWN 


(Continued from page 126) 


Wales and Cornwall, whose unfamiliarity 
with advanced methods of working slate 
resulted in the picturesquely rugged 
technique of the old inn at Tintagel. 

A building of this type is practically 
imperishable, because slate is naturally 
resistant to weathering. At Bradford- 
on-Avon, Wiltshire, England, stands a 
slate-roofed Saxon chapel which was 
built in the 8th Century, so that twelve 
hundred years of exposure to all kinds 
of weather have provided a rigorous 
test, and find the slates today still in 
good condition. 

It is in the Old World, where slate 
was used as a structural material cen- 
turies ago, that suggestions are to be 
found for its more varied uses in this 
country today. 

Heavy slate, set in cement, makes a 
floor of unusual character and dis- 
tinguished color range—admirable for 
an entrance hall, or for a terrace, loggia 
or sun porch. It is equally adaptable 
for garden walls, and for much of the 
incidental architecture of a garden. If the 
garden is informal, retaining walls, steps, 
and copings, benches and pergola posts, 
as well as the walks can be made of 
heavy slate, split in slabs from one to 
two inches thick, with roughly squared 
edges. In a formal garden, carved slate 
finials and copings can be used effectively 
making the most of the natural coloring. 

Architecturally there is much that 
slate can add, both inside and outside 
the house and the country house archi- 
tects in England have been doing inter- 
esting things with it for some time. Used 
for chimney caps, for threshholds and 
lintels, for copings, for window sills and 
window heads, slate combines most 
harmoniously with any natural ledge 
stone, with brick or with stucco, or 
with any combination of these materials. 

Indoors, the floor has been men- 


. 


tioned, and slate will also be found a 
material of unsuspected possibilities for 
hearths and mantels. In these new-old 
uses of slate, however, it should be 
apparent that the user must have very 
much the same sympathetic feeling 
that is required tosuccessfully use natural 
stone. Slate can be worked down to a 
surface as smooth and even as marble, 
in which form it is found in laundries, 
kitchens and shower-bath enclosures, 
and for varied purposes in hospitals. 
It is very frequently used for sanitary 
bascs, and in these uses it has been 
chosen for service rather than for beauty. 

The beauty of slate is most apparent 
when it is most nearly in the form in 
which it was taken from the quarry. 
From the purely esthetic point of view, 
also, slate is monotonous and uninter- 
esting unless the architect makes the 
most of its natural range of color, as is 
now the familiar custom in selecting 
the slates for a roof. 

An instructive illustration of the ideal 
use of slate is seen in the old inn at 
Tintagel, and while little detail is visible 
in our reproduction from the water- 
color drawing, there is character and 
true feeling for the material in every line 
of the building, in every contour and 
profile. 

Architect and layman alike will 
recognize at once the vigorous quality 
of craftsmanship and the indigenous 
structural quality expressed in this 
ancient building. Certainly it was the 
result of no schools or theories, a monu- 
ment to no artificial cult of craftsman- 
ship. 

It was built entirely of slate because 
slate was the material most readily at 
the hands of the builders. The actual 
fashioning of the pieces and the technique 
of laying them up in masonry walls and 

(Continued on page 132) 
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What Birthday is complete without its 


BIRTHDAY CAKE 


and what Birthday Cake cin compare 
with one from DEAN'S, made of one of 
their famous cake mixtures, simple or 


os dub nd Perte ied Durable round thread linen sheets and pillow cases, hand 
mented? Special ideas can ca scalloped and embroidered. dots, elaborately monogrammed. 


out in shape or ornamentation. Sheets 72x108 E i -$240.00 Doz, 
Birthdays at School and College a Specialty Hand hemmed undersheets - - ` 165.00-Doz. 


E Pillow Cases 22x36 - - - 78.00 Doz. 
$ $3.00 to $50.00 ro a In quantities less than a dozen 
Delivery charges prepaid East of the Mississippi. Sheets- - : =. $45.00 Pair 


Under Sheets - - 31.00 Pair 
Pillow Cases . E 14.50 Pair 
New York PRICES FOR OTHER SIZES SENT ON REQUEST 


m Wans i GRANDE MAISON pr BLANC ne 


FIFTH AVENUE, 44th and 45th Sts, NEW YORK 
BON - VOYAGE - BOXES Magnolia Palm Beach Hampton Bays 


#8} DEAN'S - WEEK-END - BOXES - DEAN'S - WEDDING - BOXES 


DEAN’S - 


00 «| FORWARD 
t ug a rral "g^ 
of i e-PAST 


NLY artist-craftsmen 

inspired to create in the 
true spirit of beauty could 
have fashioned such fascinating 
wrought iron gates; only artisans 
possessed ofan understanding of 
decorative design could have exe- 
cuted such other interesting grills, 
lanterns, torchieres and andirons 
as have been assembled in the 
wide collections of the Treasure 
House of Oriental and European 
Art. Visitors find here rare and 
antique decorative furnishings 
and objects of art at prices so ad- 
vantageous that all shiping dis- 
tances can be disregarded. 


Gumps 


S.& G.Gump Co. | m Below 
246268 Vost St. A "UnionSquare _ 


San Francisco A 


Original from 
' po VW. FSET AE p 
/'ERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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McGibbon Furniture 


HE rate beauty that marks the fin- 

ished work of skilled craftsmen versed 
in the best traditions of furniture-making 
is evident in every 
piece of McGibbon 
Furniture. Whether 
you are seeking a 
suite for the living- 
room, dining room or 
bedroom, or only an 
occasional piece, y o u 
vill readily find some- 
thing appropriate. in 
our display rooms. 


RO: 


Because of its simple design this aqua-terrarium 
can be nicely fitted into the decorative scheme. It 
contains both fish and amphibians, as well as 


- 


This solid mahogany High- 
boy is a splendid addition 
to the hall or bedroom in 
Colonial style. It stands 
73” high, a model of fine 
cabinet construction—$240 


This comfortable Arm- 
Chair was especially de- 
signed for the man's com- 
fort. Made with a down 
seat and back, properly con- 
tructed for rest—$105. 


Here is a small Chaise-Longue that will 
fit admirably in the girl's room. The color- 
ful covering adds a welcome, cheery touch. 


Size: 4 feet 6 inches over all. 


Price, to 


point a lesson in economy—3115. 


All mail orders will be given promp’ atten- 


small tropical plants 


A GARDEN 
A. T: 


"EERE has been a long-felt want for 
a suitable receptacle in which to keep 
goldfish, one in which they will show to 
advantage and which will in addition 
be an article of adornment to the home. 
The conventional fish globe and the 
more recent derivation of it, the finely 
blown glass bowl (those instruments of 
torture to fish) soon become unsightly 
and it is only a matter of time when 
they are discarded. 

An entirely new ornament for the 
home has been designed and is known 
to the naturalist world as an aqua-terrar- 
ium. To the unitiated it is a glass- 
enclosed water garden, combining as it 
does the beauties of the home aquarium 
with the added attraction of living ter- 
restrial plants such as palms, ferns, 
mosses and others which are usually kept 
in the house. Its appearance suggests a 
miniature green house and such is its 
purpose, for in it the terrestrial as well 
as the aquatic plants will thrive the year 
round without regard to season. The 
system of ventilation and drainage 
employed in its construction insures the 
hearty growth of all terrestrial plant 


AQUARIUM 
DYE 


life. In the aquarium section a “bal- 
anced” aquarium may be established by 
stocking it with a sufficient number of 
growing aquatic plants to the size and 
number of fish. Once established the 
water need never be changed. 

Its usefulness as a decoration for the 
home was discovered quite by accident. 
As the life history of many reptiles and 
amphibians, which live part of the time 
on land and part of the time in water, is 
practically unknown, these aqua-terrar- 
jlums were designed to reproduce the 
natural habitat of these creatures so 
that their breeding habits might be studied 
with ease. In setting up aqua-terrariums 
for this purpose it was found that very 
artistic effects were obtained with little 
effort. The outcome of further develop- 
ments along this line is shown in the 
model pictured here. 

This aqua-terrarium is particularly 
adapted to the sun parlor and conserva- 
tory. One may observe the growth of 
terrestrial and aquatic flora and fauna 
even at night for there is an electric 
light bulb hidden in the skylight at the 
top. 
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chimneys no doubt followed the methods 
that had been used by the earliest Cor- 
nish natives, in houses far more ancient 


and in the West, the greatest quarries 
for structural purposes being in Pennsyl- 
vania. While slate is a finc-grained and 


tion and selections made as carefully as if íi | than this venerable tavern. very compact stone, it may be split 
in person. Send for our New Illustrated fei There is, of course, no important pur- and shaped readily, and it is not difi- 
Booklet No. 62 fE | pose served by the use of a special build- cult to carve. 


Mm? Gibbon 6 C? 


3 West 37th Street ^ New York 


= “aaa a) OG, Bn 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


TRUE: 


Ot gle 


ing material if it be used unintelligently 
or if it be used in such a way that its 
special beauties of most interesting char- 
acteristics be lost in the process. The 
use of slate as a building material may 
want a little experimentation and demo- 
stration, but this stage of its development 
should not be protracted. Slate is neither 
a difficult material to secure, nor a dif- 
cult one to work. There are quarries 
in Maine, Vermont, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, Gcorgia, New York, New Jersey, 


Slate can add a distinctly new ele- 
ment of charm to the country house, 
when there is a more full-grown appre- 
ciation of its many structural possibili- 
ties. This appreciation we feel safe in 
predicting as being close at hand, and 
await with interest the new applications, 
by American architects, of a material 
which the builders of certain parts of 
England and the Continent used with 
ready familiarity and lasting effect 
twelve centuries and more ago. 
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End your heating troubles now! 


It is not too late to enjoy the comfort and econ- 
omy of the Minneapolis Heat Regulator this 


winter. Takes only a few hours to install. 

Let the Minneapolis regulate your heating plant. You 
just set the indicator. It does the rest. Keeps your 
house at just the degree of warmth desired. Or auto- 
matically changes the temperature at any predetermined 
hour. Checks or advances your fires as necessary to 
meet outside weather changes. 

Saves 1/5 to 1/3 on your fuel, too, whether coal, gas, or 
oil. Order a Minneapolis today. Have it in tomorrow. 
Branch offices in principal cities render a complete and 
responsible installation service. Elsewhere see any 
heating contractor. Write for free booklet, "The Con- 
venience of Comfort." 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
2790 Fourth Avenue, South Minneapolis, Minn. 


The, INNEAPOLIS ý 


HEAT REGULATOR 


A Los Angeles Home 
Elmer Gray 


It makes stucco walls p Un tinted 


absolutely damp-proof 


BY STATE Brick and Cement Coating 
is the ideal finish for walls of stucco 
or concrete. Driving rain cannot work 
through a Bay State coated house. For 
Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
creeps into the porous concrete and seals 
it—permanently. 

Bay State Brick and Cement Coating 
is made by a secret formula. This super- 
coating comesin acomplete range of tints 
and in pure rich white. Send for samples 
and color-chart. 

Our new booklet No. 4, shows 


many beautiful Bay State coated 
homes. It'sfree. Write to-day. 


Wadsworth, Holang & Co., Inc. 
Brookline Jacksonville 


BAY STATE 


S Brick 6 Cement Coating 
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* Tre WHITE HOUSE “ine 


SECTIONAL UNI 


Removable Shels- 
ing 


STEEL, DRESSERS 


An Enduring Kitchen. Help 


Flush Con- A WHITE House Kitchen Dresser is absolutely 


Senitary, Moisture Proof, Vermin Proof and 
Fire Proof. It needs but the wipe of a cloth to be 
clean. Or you can remove all shelving and draw- 
ers, and thoroughly cleanse the whole interior. 
Concealed hinges; glass knobs; electrically welded 
joints; double built doors and drawers. Beautifully 
finished in sparkling white enamel. 

To give great durability and long life to all these notable fea- 
tures, the whole White House line is built of STEEL b 
exclusive and totally different methods of RIGID, WELDE 
construction. 


JANES : KIRTLAND 


Est. 1840 
143 West 44th St. New York, N.Y. 


Strong. Vermin- 
proof door frame 


Life-Time Property Protection 
with no upkeep costs—— 


The “Red Tag 
The Mark of Quality 


CYCLONE FENCE 


Wire or Iron, Built for Any Purpose 


Cyclone Fence sets 


our property aside for your exclusive 
use and enjoyment. 


t beautifies while it protects. Reduces 
the cost of caring for grounds and permanently ends the 
depredations of vandals, trespassers, etc. 


RUST PROOF 


Cyclone Fence is the rust proof metal fence. The new and 
exclusive Cyclone process, Heavily Hot Dip, Zinc-Coated 
Chain Link Fabric AFTER Weaving, provides a perfect 
armor against rust. Where other metal fence requires annual 
painting and attention, Cyclone Fence does not. And, it 
will last many years longer than ordinary fence. 


Cyclone Service insures the correct solution of any fencing 
problem. Our experts will gladly study your requirements, 
make recommendations and furnish estimates of cost. 
Write nearest offices, Dept. 51. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 


Waukegan, Ill. Cleveland, conis Newark, N. J- 
Fort Worth, Texas Oakland, Cal. (Standard Fence Co.) 
Portland, Ore. opertis Fence and Wire Works) 


American Housewives To- 
day Enjoy What Martha 
Washington Could Not 


O AMERICAN home ever offered a more demo- 

cratic yet distinguished hospitality to its guests 

—native and foreign—than Mount Vernon when 
Dame Washington was its mistress. - 


GREAT men and great ladies, aristocrats and 

commoners, were everyday visitors; grand balls 
and other affairs were very frequent events. For 
the Washington mansion was the hub of the political 
and social life of the day. 


WITH the many demands for her attention, how 

Martha Washington would have welcomed the 
labor-saving helps of modern homekeeping! For one 
thing, they would have saved her concern over the 
increasing dullness of her prized mahogany and other 
furniture—a dullness which grew in spite of a tedious 
rubbing, rubbing, rubbing with the beeswax of her 
time, 


T9 THE modern hostess, Liquid Veneer Polish 

means a simple and easy way to care for piano, 
furniture and woodwork—restoring to or preserving 
in them the original beauties of finish, grain and 
coloring. 


AS PROOF of its merit, we offer a free trial bottle; 

and with it we give a rare print (7 in. x 10 in. 
suitable for framing) of Martha Washington for 10c 
to pay postage and packing. 


BUFFALO SPECIALTY CO. 


388 Ellicott Street 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Reliable hardware, drug, grocery, paint 


and house furnishing stores recommend 


One of a Family of Quality Polishing Products 


Digitized | Go: gle 
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Beginning at the top, these excellent dog accessories are: 
Flat tan leather leash and slip-over choke collar, small 
$3.75, medium $4.75, large $6.25. Round tan leather 
leash with chain end, medium $2.25. Light weight, 
19” bench chain, $2.25. Small dog coupling chain, $1.75. 
Toy dog steel beaded leash, pearl silver finish, $3.25. 
Sweet toned collar bell. nickel, $1.25. Call whistle, $1.00 


WHERE THE DOG FITS IN 
ROBERT S. LEMMON 


LF you go back a few aeons in the 

world's history you will come upon a 
rather interesting fact. when man’s 
abode was still in the semi-cave stage 
its owner possessed a dog. Not a pedi- 
greed one, of course, nor even an animal 
of thoughtfully selected lineage; but a 
dog for all that, a four-footed, two-fisted 
canine about as crude as its master’s 
mighty club. 

Now, it was more than mere chance 
that led Old Bill Stonehatchet to pos- 
sess this primordial Fido of his. He did 
it with purpose aforethought, for he 
knew that a good dog would assist him 
in the pursuit of food on the hoof, in 
protecting Mrs. S. and the children from 
encroachment of trespassing dinosaurs 
and hostile neighbors, and, for all we 
know, would afford a sort of amusement 
in theidle hours when warand hunting 
faded into a comparative background. 

The significance of these facts in the 
20th Century is clear enough; they 
simply go to show that a dog has fitted 
into the home picture through thou- 
sands of years. ‘There is abundant jus- 
tification for the belief that a dogless 
home today misses one of its most ap- 
propriate adjuncts, just as it did ages 
ago. 

y good many people hesitate to add a 
canine member to the family because 
they have had little or no experience in 
dog keeping and do not realize what a 


really simple matter it is. Selection, | 
general care and training are to them 
fraught with all the difhculties of the 

unknown. | 

As a matter of fact, the ghosts of all 
three of these subjects may be laid with 
four words: ‘Use your common sense." 
That's all there is to it—just the ordi- 
nary garden variety of brains. Thus 
equipped you can go ahead with no mis- 
givings whatever. 

As intimated in these pages last 
month, the only kind of dog to buy is 
one that comes from a reliable kennel 
that has a reputation for square dealing 
to uphold. Perhaps in no other class 
of livestock is there greater opportunity 
for the dishonest breeder to foist an 
inferior animal on the inexperienced 
customer, so you will do well to avoid 
the fly-by-night dog seller no matter 
how attractive his offerings may appear. 

'The general principles of successíul 
dog handling and training are three: be 
calm, be firm, be just. Excitement in 
voice or manner is unnecessary, unpleas- 
ant and defeats its purpose by confusing 
the dog and lessening the respect in 
which he should hold you as a wholly 
superior deity. 

Be self-contained, then, in all your 
serious handling of your dog, and once 
you give an order that you are sure he 
understands insis! upon immediate and 

(Continued on page 136) 
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The lailor-made kersey blanket in green and blue 
plaid, 10" from neck to tail, is $5.25: 14", $6.25; 


16", $7.75; 20", $10.25. 


Round tan leather 


studded collar with lock tongue buckle, ring and 
name plate, 19"-25", $4.75. Round tan slip 


collar, 21"-25", $5.25. 


Very small round red 


leather collar, $2.25 
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in Floors 


Maple ^ Beech ^ and: Direh * 


Guaranteed Floorings 


The letters MFMA on Maple, Beech 
or Birch flooring signify that the 
flooring is standardized and guaran- 
teed by the Maple Flooring Manu- 
facturers Association, whose mem- 
bers must attain and maintain the 
highest standards of manufacture 
and adhere to manufacturing and 
grading rules which economically 
conserve every particle of these re- 
markable woods. This trade-mark is 


foryourprotection. 
Look for it on MFMA 
flooring you use. 


Floor with 


If you but knew 
what’s in this boo 


It would make your home more 
beautiful —help you conform 
the decorative scheme of each 
room to the modern style — 
open new and delightful possi- 
bilities of harmonizing your 
floors with your walls and wood- 
work, furniture and tapestries. 


With Maple, Beech or Birch 
flooring, you can have a floor 
of ‘‘captive sunlight’’—or a 
floor as dark as twilight —a 
conservative color, or a color 
which fits the requirements of 
the ultra modern school of in- 
terior decoration. 


All the possibilities are interest- 
ingly illustrated in ““CoLoR 
HARMONY IN FLOORS''— ask 
your architect or retail lumber 
dealer, or write us and receive 
a copy with our compliments. 
MaPLE FLooniNG MANUFACTURERS 


ASSOCIATION 
1076 Stock Exchange Building, Chicago 


Beech or Birc 
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Tobey- 
made 
Furniture 


HIS chest of drawers is part of the new 
Puritan suite — simple in its Jacobean de- 
sign — made in Tobey Shops of solid Cuban 


mahogany. Exhibited exclusively in our New: 
York and Chicago stores. Send for brochure. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue 
CHICAGO 


Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Fas 
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HARMING chandeliers and 

brackets—the work of skilled 
designers and craftsmen of long 
experience—can now be obtained 
at very moderate prices. 
On the lighting equipment of 
the home depends, to a greater 
extent that most people realize, 
the effectiveness of the interior 
decorations and furnishings. 
Wisely chosen, your chandeliers 
and brackets give to the rooms in 
which you live and entertain 
your friends a charm that will be 
a source of satisfaction to you. 
In our brochure "Distinctive 
Designs for Home Lighting" you 
will find illustrations of Sheraton 
chandeliers and brackets suitable 
for each room in the home—a 
helpful booklet to have whether 
you are planning a new house, 
refurnishing an old one, or merely 
modernizing one or two rooms. 
We will gladly mail you a copy 
on request. 

BEARDSLEE 

CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


222South Jefferson Street 
CHICAGO 

Look for this trademark on the 

lighting equipment you buy. 

tis yourguarantee of Quality. 


16 Models to fit 
anytype of Hot 
Water, Hot Alr 
or Steam Fur- 
nacc; any type 
of coal or wood 
heater or cook ^ P 

stove. E 7 


New Way to Heat Your Home 


Insialled inYour Present Furnace- 


Does Away With Dirty Coal Forever: 


B M. OLIVER, the heating expert 
* has invented a new kind of fuel 
that does away with coal and w 
forever in any type of furnace. 


Three Times the Heat of Coal 


Mr. Oliver's invention provides an 
inexpensive, simple, fool-proof and abso- 
lutely safe Burner—that is easily within 
the reach of every family. His device 
combines 95% air with 5% oil, 
cheapest fuel there is — three times the 
heat of coal. 


No Expensive Equipment 
No noisy motors, no electrical connec- 
tions, no moving parts. Yet this simple 
device maintains any desired heat in 


OLIVER 2s BURNER 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 
B-96 OLIVER BUILDING 
SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI 

Oldest and Largest Manufacturers of 
Oil-Gas Burners in the World 
Canadian Distributor, B-96 Oliver 
Building, Toronto, Ont 


DISTRIBUTORS and AGENTS 
An established demand provides dis- 
tributors with extraordinary oppor- 
tunity for an extremely attractive in- 


come. Write or wire for particulars. 


‘has 
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your home—automatically—in the cold- 
est winter weather. It is installed with- 
out any change whatever to your fur- 
nace and will outlive the furnace itself. 


Perfect Heat Guaranteed 

The performance of the new oil Burner 
$ been so thoroughly tested and 
proved in over 150,000 homes that 
Mr. Oliver gives any one the opportun- 
ity of using his invention under an 
extraordinary guarantee of complete 
satisfaction. 


Low Introductory Offer 
Tear out, fill in and mail the coupon 
below for full description and prices. 
By mailing coupon at once you will 
be entitled to the low introductory price 
offer whether you buy now or later. 


OLIVER OIL-GAS BURNER CO. 


Saint Louis, Mo. 
‘Free book *New Kind 
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The Dealer 
Knows 


The dealer is in an unrivaled position to 
know the quality of the goods that he 
handles. 

He must know his products in order to 
sell them and—what is more important— 
to keep them sold. 


While “profits” are a necessary part of 
his business “Good Will" is its backbone 
and he knows it. 

Remember that a dealer is a buyer as 
well as a seller. And that the goods he 
buys from the manufacturer or jobber 
he must scrutinize ánd weigh upon the 
basis of your needs. 


In this connection the following extracts 
from a few of many letters written us by 
Jersey dealers will interest you— 


Priestley Hardware Co., Princeton, Ill. 


"We want you to know that in our opinion 
Jersey Insect Screen Cloth is by far the best 
screen wire we have ever sold and we look 
forward to a large increase in the demand for 
it next year." 


Daum €? Helm Hardware Co., N. S., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
“We have handled Jersey Copper Screen Cloth 
for the past seven years and have found it far 
superior to any other kind of window cloth 
and feel we are giving the trade good advice 


when we recommend the use of it for windows 
and doors." 


Matlack, Kern and Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


"The aim of our firm is to sell only 'quality" 
merchandise and this is the reason that for 
several years we have sold only Jersey Copper 
Insect Screen Cloth. We believe it to be the 
best on the market." 
Go to your hardware merchant—ask 
him about Jersey Copper Insect Screen 
Cloth. If he does not carry it write 
us and we will send you samples, an 
interesting booklet and tell you how 
you can get it. 


The New Jersey Wire 
Cloth Company 


628 South Broad Street Trenton, N. J. 


Copper Screen Cloth 


Copper Screen Cloth 
(enlarged 334 diameters) 
made by The New Jer- 
sey Wire Cloth Com- 
pany which has been 
subjected to the action 
of salt air for more than 
twelve years, 


Meade of Copper 99.8% Pure 


Google 
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Tan harness leather spiked collar for bulldogs, 

2" wide by 10", 21" or 23” long, $5.75. Combina- 

tion heavy braided leash and whip, 36", $3.75. 

Non-upsetting food or water bowl of zinc, 734" 
across base, $1.50 


WHERE THE DOG FITS IN 


(Contined from page 134) 


complete obedience. Provided your com- 
mand is within reason there is no justifi- 
cation for compliance not following 
promptly. Let your words go unheeded 
even once, and you give your dog an 
idea that he will be sure to utilize in the 
near future. If he thinks he can “get 
away with" anything, don't imagine for 
an instant that he will let the oppor- 
tunity go by without a trial. Besides, 
the dog that obeys only when he hap- 
pens to feel like it is one of the world’s 
most violent exasperations. 

Justice is essential on practical as well 
as humanitarian grounds. You should 
no more punish a dog severely for un- 
wittingly doing that which he should 
not do than you would a child. It is 
only the wilful disobedience that merits 
more of a reprimand than a sharp word 
or two. 

It is seldom possible to give a dog the 
elementary education necessary to fit 
him for household life by the moral sua- 
sion system alone. You do not need 
to be brutal—far from it; but now and 
then a moderate application of the rod 
is virtually a necessity if the dog is 
to be unspoiled. Two or three sharp cuts 
with a switch or light whip, so long as 
they are not delivered around the cul- 
prit’s head, will have a salutary effect 


without risk of injury to either body or 
spirit. Of course, they must be so 
tempered as to fit the crime—that is 
where your sense of justice will come in. 

Above all, never lose your temfer, 
whatever the provocation. Such a blunder 
would seriously impair your dog's 
respect for you, which is a condition oí 
much greater import than the inex- 
perienced might imagine. 


Your personal questions on mat- 
ters pertaining to dog selection, pur- 
chasing and care will be gladly 
answered by the Readers’ Service 
of The Dog Mart, House & Garden, 
19 West 44th. Street, New York 
City. In writing, please be as 
specific as possible. The Dog Mart 
does not itself underlake to pur- 
chase dogs, but will be glad to for- 
ward the addresses of reliable ken- 
nels which specialise in particular 
breeds. 

The accessories which illustrate the 
foregoing article may be ordered 
through the Shopping Department 
of House & Garden, 19 West 44th 
Street, New York City. The prices 
quoted include service charge. 


THE MATTER of PLANT NAMES 


(Continued on page 120) 


nouncing these names it is desirable, as 
in social practices generally, to be in 
fashion. A brief statement of the more 
important rules that guide English 
speaking people in pronouncing these 
words of Greek or Latin origin may be 
of service. Comfort may be derived 
from the fact that absolute uniformity 
does not exist and the main rule is only 
that in general the names are spoken 
as are common English words similar to 
them in their different parts. 

Before e or i (or y) the letters c and g 
sound as in “receive,” "city," “gen- 
eration” and “gist,” so that racemosus 
is spoken as though there were an s in 
place of the c. But ch is always taken 
as the equivalent of k, even before e or i, 
as in Cheiranthus; "spinach" is not of 
the class of words here being consid- 
ered and is not even of Latin origin. 
Final es, as in Abies, is made to sound 
like “ease.” Before a vowel ci, si and ti 
all are equivalent to sh of ordinary 
English words, with a little of the sound 
of the i retained, as in Arlemisis. After 
a vowel and before another vowel 7 has 
the effect of consonant y, as in Buddleia. 
Of a diphthong it is regularly only the 
second vowel that is sounded, as in 

| coerulea or caerulea, and Paeonia, which 


in the anglicized form is even spelled 
without the a; but to o? is assigned the 
sound found in ‘‘boisterous;’” the Brit- 
ish family name Veitch, found in one 
form or another in the names of plants, 
is pronounced as it is in England, with 
the ei given the sound found in “weird.” 
The ‘great exception to the rule for 
diphthongs is that au has the pronuncia- 
tion familiar in “Australia.” 

Concerning the so-called length oí 
single vowels there is less certainty. 
Usually the vowel is long if it receives 
accent, as in “Lonicéra.” But in this 
word, formed from a modern name, the 
accent is more frequently placed upon 
the syllable having the 7 and then the e 
is sounded shorter. Euphony, however, 
sometimes sanctions a long quantity 
in an unstressed syllable as in coerulea 
and as in final es cited above. A vowel 
is short before another vowel, as in 
roses, unless it be the result of the reduc- 
tion from a diphthong, as in “peony” 
or “althea.” Before two consonants 
the vowel is short, as in cercidi phyllum. 

Accent falls upon the syllable next 
the last if it has a long vowel or a vowel 
followed by two consonants; otherwise it 
falls upon the syllable third from the 
end of the word. 
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Do You Like to Live 
in Your Living Room? 


That's what it’s for, you know, to live in. Not just to 


look at. That’s why you want a color scheme that invites 
you to linger there, that satisfies your subconscious sense 
of harmony. That’s why you want chairs and couches 
that are comfortable to sit on, and arranged in friendly 
groupings. That’s why you want lamps well placed 
behind the chairs—and books within easy reach—and 


little tables convenient to hold the teacups. 


Of yes, it’s an art. It needs more than good taste or a 
long purse. It needs experience. That's what few house- 
holders can have. And what House & Garden has nothing 
else more than. That, in fact, is the whole reason for our 
Information Service. Use it—not only for your living 


room, but for every room in the house. 


> 


| 'There's no charge for our advice, of course—except 
your intelligent co-operation in giving us all the in- 
formation that may be helpful. If 1t's a color scheme 
| you ask about, tell us all about the room and its light- 
ing, and any furniture and hangings you may already 
have. If it's furniture grouping, send a plan of the 
room and the size of the pieces to fit into it. 


If it’s a new lamp that you want, or a chair, or a table, 
tell us where it is to go, and what it has to go against. 
If it's curtains, describe the windows and the color of 
your walls and rugs. If it’s—well, whatever it is, put 
yourself in our place, tell us what you think we'll 
need to know, and help yourself by helping us to 
help you! Write to the 


Information Service 


HOUSE & GARDEN 


New York City 


19 West 44th St. 


ois Google 


This house “the most perfect in America” is now being featured in the motion picture film “The 
Great Idea.” Watch for it! 


Make Yours a 
Perfect House, Too 


When Mr. C. A. Rehm, of Glen Ellyn, Illinois, set out to 
build the most perfect house in America, he determined to 
provide it with the most modern conveniences obtainable. 
Therefore it's not surprising that among the many notable 
features which distinguish this model home are to be found 
such R-W innovations as— - 


SCicdetit 


~ 


ARYA 


Multifold Window 

Hardware 
Air-Way equipped windows slide and 
fold inside without the slighest in- 
terference from either screens or 
draperies. They may be thrown 
wide open on sunny days, or sealed 
tight against the weather when it 
storms. Ideal for sun rooms and 
sleeping porches, as well as for all 
other rooms, 


Garage Door 
Hardware 

Garage doors hung on Slidetite slide 
and fold inside, flat against the wall, 
leaving a wide, unobstructed open- 
ing. The doors move smoothly, with 
little effort, and cannot possibly blow 
shut on windy days. Slidetite 
equipped doors fit tight and snug, 
and are absolutely weather-proof. 


R-W Vanishing Door Hardware 


When hung on R-W Vanishing Door Hardware, the door to any room- 
closet or pantry disappears easily and silently into the wall. The adjust, 
able ball-bearing hangers prevent sticking, and thus avoid annoyance and 
after-expense. Vanishing doors not only insure greater privacy but vastly 
improve the appearance of both rooms and doorways. 


Before building a new house, or remodeling the 
old one, write to Dept.:M for literature describing 
R-W hardware for the modern home. Most hard- 
ware and lumber dealers sell R-W hardware or 
will order it for you from our nearest branch. 


AURORA.ILLINOIS.U.S.A. 
Philadelphia Chicago Kansas City New York Indianapolis Los Angeles 
Minneapolis Boston Omaha St. Louis Cleveland San Francisco 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO,, Ltd. 
Winnipeg LONDON, ONT. Montreal 
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TWO VINES OF RARE BEAUTY! 


Climbing 
Hydrangea 


(Schizophragma 
hydrangeoides) 


Wonderfully effective. 
It climbs up tree trunks | 
and covers stone, brick 
or stucco walls, with 
dense, handsome, bright 
green foliage from early 
spring to late fall and 
with great showy clusters 
of white blossoms, re- 
sembling Hydrangea, in 
midsummer. Clinging 
like Ivy, it will eventu- 
ally reach a height of 30 
feet or more. Grows 
well in partially shaded 
places; vigorous and un- 
usually free from pests 
and diseases. 


Special Introductory Of fer. 
Strong pot-grown plants, 
$1.00 each 3 for $2.5 


Chinese 
Fleecevine 


Polygonum Aubertt) 


Quick-growing, free- 
blooming, unusually 
hardy and reliable un- 
der all conditions, this 
ornamental climber 
from Western China 
twines about any form 
of support, growing 
with great rapidity to 
a height of 25 feet and 
covering a large space. 
Covered in September 
with graceful sprays of 
snowy white flowers. 
Follows and is better 
than Clematis panicu- 
lata. Clean, healthy 
foliage, attractive all 
season, 


Special Introductory Offer 
Strong plants, 75 cts. each, 


4 for $2.50 


e 


—Elliott's Spring Nursery Book—a complete guide to Hardy Flowers, Tree 
ree Shrubs, Evergreens, Roses and Bulbs for spring planting, with full directions and 
hundreds of interesting suggestions for beautifying home and grounds. Write today 
ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 
Established 1889 
541 Magee Bldg. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


& Garden 


This small Yew arbcr for an occasional seat is set 
against a background of fruit trees in an English 
orchard 


THE CLIPPED BOWERS of ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 75) 


The principle of clipping plants to 
useful and convenient shapes is the same 
with hedges as it is with arbors, only 
we have been accustomed here for such 
a long time to shear these enclosures 
that we do it now as a matter of course. 
We do it continually in gardens where 
it would not occur to us to cut and train 
small trees into shelters. A small archi- 
tectural structure has been a simpler 
way than the naturalistic to get shade 
and seclusion, but a wall, fence or lattice 
has not always been a simpler matter 
(at least not always a less expensive 
matter) than a hedge. While Privet 
and Hawthorn and Arborvitae might be 
planted in rows along some out-of-the- 
way boundary and allowed there to 
grow naturally and without even a 
clipping, such an uncut course could 
not be pursued in a garden, where space 
is at a premium, and where we want 
particularly to find neatness and regu- 
larity. The clipping of garden hedges is 
therefore the intelligent thing to do; 
likewise the trimming of evergreen 
edgings. We might, and very often do, 
make edgings of stone, brick or tile, 
just as we build walls and fences instead 
of planting hedges; but the use of plants 
for both purposes is so soft and delight- 
ful in its effect, furnishes backgrounds 
and borders so pleasantly green, that 
when we have patience and a particular 
fondness for plants in those places as 
against inanimate forms we make the 
choice as easily as if we were choosing 
between a white or a tan interior. 

If we happen to like the sheer sur- 
face of clipped plants for our garden 
much more than something of wood or 
brick or stone, then there is no reason 
why we shouldn't indulge one personal 
preference to the further extent of 
making arbors of square-cut foliage. 
If we consider the essential habits of 
the plants we use, and if we avoid dis- 
torting them to the point of absurdity, 
we will get something quite as satisfy- 
ing in every way as a bit of good archi- 
tecture. 

We will have our difficulties. We 
will find, if we don't already know, that 
even some of our hardiest evergreens 
winter-kill in this climate of ours. For 
it is a climate that thinks nothing of 
freezing up tight one hour and thawing 
out the next, then freezing up tight 
again. Under such a treatment the 


sturdiest young Hemlocks occasionally 
succumb. Perhaps that would not be 
too serious a disaster if the tree stood 
alone. Such a one could be replaced, 
and if the new one were smaller at first, 
or of a slightly different shape than its 
predecessor, the effect would not neces- 
sarily be bad. But consider the case of 
a single tree dying out of a. group that 
forms a straight-sided, flat-topped, 
smoothly clipped arbor, such as the 
one shown at the top of page 74. Here 
the individual tree 1s merged into the 
mass. Through clipping and training 
and the intertwining of their branches 
the trees in the group have become 
almost a unit. Now one is dead. It is 
easy enough to take it out, but it is 
something else again to fill the gap and 
make a not too glaring patch. Of course, 
it can be done, but the whole incident is 
something against which precautions 
might very wisely be taken. 

If an arbor is to be made of ever- 
greens (the type of plants susceptible 
to alternate freezing and thawing) it 
should be protected from too much sun 
in winter and from the prevailing winds. 
Until the trees have become well estab- 
lished they should be given the addi- 
tional winter protection of some straw, 
boughs or brush. 

There is not a great choice of mate- 
rial among the evergreens. Hemlock 
and Pyramidal Arborvitae occur to me 
now as the only ones entirely suitable. 
Their foliage is finely cut and tight, and 
when it is sheared it shapes up nicely 
into a smooth flat surface. It is heart- 
breaking to be denied Yew, the plant 
that is more responsible than any other 
for the clipped bowers of England—dark, 
rich and lustrous. Hemlock, however, 
is our most similar substitute, and a 
remarkably fine one. 

For hedges we have a few broad-leaf 
evergreens that will submit nicely to 
clipping—Box, Evergreen Privet, Pyra- 
cantha, and Japanese Holly; but for 
arbors, with their height and bulk, we 
have nothing that will thrive beyond 
the gentle climates of the far South 
and the lower Coast. The English arbors 
of Holly and Portugal Laurel would be a 
hopeless risk here. 

Among the deciduous shrubs and 
shrubby trees there are a number which 
answer the purpose of arbor-making; 

(Continued on page 140) 
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HENDERSON'S FAMOUS TESTED SEEDS 


176 Pages 


New 1924 


SEED 


CATALOGUE 


— Now Ready 


Peter Henderson & Co.'s famous cata- 
logue "Everything for the Garden,” 
1924 edition, is just off the press. 


176 pages full of the sort of informa- 
tion you need now for planning your 
vegetable or flower garden. 


Over 1,000 photographs—many in color 
—show actual results obtained from 
Henderson’s tested seeds. This book 
describes the many varieties of popu- 
lar vegetables which can be grown 
from those famous seeds. The great 
Ponderosa Tomato, Big Boston Let- 
tuce, White Tipped Scarlet Radish, 
Palmetto Asparagus, etc.—these are 
just a few of the well-known Hender- 


1024 


EVERY Ai /, 
a ARDEN Nv 


son vegetable specialties offered in this 
book. 


Unusual variety of seeds 
and bulbs for lovely flowers 


Gladioli, Dahlias, Asters, Delphinium, 
Calendula, Cosmos—whichever your 
favorite flowers may be you will find 
that beautiful specimens can be grown 
from Henderson’s seeds or bulbs. Our 
horticulturists have developed a re- 
markable range of exquisite colorings 
and sizes in the different flowers. 


“Everything for the Garden” describes . 


these in detail, with pictures, and offers 
special collections to make a complete 
and beautiful flower garden. 


/ 


6 
Packets 


Remarkable SPECIAL OFFER 


Send 10c today to cover the cost of 
mailing the Henderson seed catalogue, 
“Everything for the Garden” and get 
free six packets of Henderson’s tested 
seeds,—Ponderosa Tomato, Big Bos- 
ton Lettuce, White Tipped Scarlet 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, 
Henderson’s Brilliant Mixture Poppies, 


Giant Waved Spencer Sweet Peas. 
This special collection is enclosed in a 
coupon envelope which, emptied and 
returned, will be accepted as 25c cash 
payment on orders of one dollar or 
more. Take advantage of this offer 
today— start your garden as soon as 
possible, 


Peter Henderson & Co. 


35-37 Cortlandt Street, 


New York City 
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BurpecsAnnual 


THE LEADING AMERICAN SEED CATALOG 


T IS well known that the House of Burpee has introduced 

more distinct new vegetables and flowers that are now in 
general cultivation than have any three other American Seed 
Houses combined. 

For 1924 we are offering some of the finest new varieties that 
have been introduced in recent years. Amongst the Burpee 
Novelties is our wonderful New Sweet Pea, The President 
Harding, which was named by special permission of the late 
President of the United States. 

In our new catalog we are also offering for the first time the 
Philadelphia Bush Lima, which is the earliest and most pro- 
lific of all Lima Beans, and the two New Sweet Corns, Deli- 
cious and Sunnybrook, which are a new development out of 
our famous Golden Bantam. New. Giant Snapdragons, New 
Zinnias, New Dahlias, New Gladioli, and a New Self- 
Pruning Tomato are some of the new creations which are 
offered this year exclusively by W. Atlee Burpee Company. 

Burpee's Annual is our catalog. It is the catalog that tells 
the plain truth about the Best Seeds That Grow. 

If you are interested in gardening Burpee's Annual will be 
mailed to you free. Write for your Annual today. Just tear 
out the coupon and fill in your name and address below. 


W.ATLEE BURPEE CO. 
Seed Growers, Philadelphia, 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee's Annual. 9-2 
NAME 
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THE CLIPPED BOWERS of ENGLAND 


(Continued from page 138) 


some that answer it passably and others 
that respond with an air of distinction. 
Privet, for instance, is good without 
heing thrilling, while an arbor (or hedge) 
of European Beech is something to see. 
Sturdy but flexible shrubs like Privet 
can be made into arbors quickly and 
simply. Their branches being easily bent 
they can be turned and trained at the 
proper height, and held in place, to make 
a horizontally growing roof. By pro- 
viding at the outset a light framework of 
wire the arbor can be done in the form 
of an arch. The old wood cut, a repro- 
duction of which is shown at the bottom 
of page 74, illustrates the methods used 
in training an arbor into shape. The 
process is not difficult, and with fast 
growing plants it is far from tedious. 
The stems of plants on opposite sides of 
| the arbor are brought together at the 
| top and fastened to make an arch. As 
they develop, as they put out branches 


and foliage, they are clipped into the 
exact shape desired. 

Perhaps it is fortunate in many ways 
that arbors of foliage are generally not 
what could be called simple things to 
execute. There would be a danger, 
otherwise, that small architectural forms 
for the garden would be negiected; and 
that would be a pity. Arbors like those 
which illustrate this article are for the 
elect, for the gardener with not only skill 
but patience; and with not only skill and 
patience, but an extraordinary fondness 
for plants and a sympathetic and under- 
standing touch. Anybody can love the 
sight of a naturally growing tree or an 
unclipped hedgerow—hardly anything 
else holds such universal beauty; but 
there is a very special connection formed 
between man and nature when, without 
destroying loveliness, trees are made 
into formal bowers and rows of plants 
into well-ordered enclosures. 


PREPARING 77e SOIL for a GARDEN 


(Continued from page 86) 


sufficient drainage can be arrangca 
with broken stone, brick, etc. These 
will be put in place when the border is 
“trenched.” 

Trenching is a very simple matter. 
Mark out the area to be occupied by 
the border, skin off the turf and pile 
it on one side. Below this will be top 
soil, from three inches to a foot deep. 
Take this out and pile it on the other 
side. The next layer is sub-soil. Here's 
where your troubles begin. It is packed 
hard and is yellow or gray and sour. 
A pick will probably be required to 
break it up, but break it up you must, 
because one of the reasons this soil is 
sterile is the fact that air has never been 
circulated through it. Fork it over, 
break up the lumps and, if you have 
plenty of time, leave it broken and 
exposed to the clements for a few days. 
Its nasty yellow or gray will soon 
assume a more healthy color. Some of 
it, if the top soil is very shallow, should 


be dug out and hauled away to make 
room for a good depth of loam. In the 
meantime you can occupy yourself 
hauling leaf mold and manure to the 
edges of the trench. If drainage is 
necessary, rocks and broken brick can 
go into the bottom. Over this scatter 
some of the top soil and then lay the 
turfs in grass side down. They will 
eventually rot and form a layer of good 
soil down there at the bottom. After 
this, put in successive layers of manure, 
leaf mold and top soil until all the 
good earth has been put back. Scatter 
in lime and occasional handíuls of broken 
bone. See that the manure is well 
buried or you'll grow a fat crop of weeds; 
weed seeds persist in even well-rotted 
manure. In the top course—which will 
now be above the level of the ground— 
rake in lime, bone meal and wood ashes 
and the finer sifted soil from the com- 
post heap. Then go away for two or 
three weeks and let it settle. If you 
| leave it in this condition over the winter, 
so much the better. The cool days of 
autumn are ideal for trenching. 

Where the garden space is limited 
the top soil need not be piled on the 
sides, but can be thrown behind you 
as you work along the border, and the 
drainage material and mixtures of soil, 
leaf mold and manure filled in in sections. 

This soil preparation will suffice a 
thickly planted border for five or six 
years, after which the border should be 


dug up and more manure and leaf mold 


forked in. By that time the average 
border needs thinning out anyhow, and 
the two jobs can be done at the same 
time. 

Whenever any section of the border 
has to be dug up and the plants lifted 
and divided—as in the case of Phlox 
and Michaelmas Daisies which need 
this attention every two years—take 
advantage of the opportunity to enrich 
the soil with well-rotted manure and 
leaf mold before the divided plants are 
returned. 

Top dressing, which is practised by 
all good gardeners, is an annual tidbit 
laid out for the shallow-rooting plants. 
Bone meal, wood ashes, sifted leaf mold 
and lime are mixed in equal parts, scat- 
tered over the soil and forked in with a 
hand cultivator. This top dressing will 
not supplant the initial preparation, 
nor is it designed to do the work of 
those special stimulants that you apply 
to. special plants just as they are about 
to bloom; it is merely a reimbursement 
of the top soil. 

" As annuals last only one season and 
are, in the majority of cases, shallow 
rooted, there is no necessity for such 
elaborate and permanent preparation as 
those accorded the perennial border. 
A good sandy loam with well-rotted 
manure forked in deep will answer the 
purpose. The soil should be deeply dug 
and well broken up. Lacking manure, 
you may use a good commercial fertilizer 
and bone meal and lime. When you 
prepare for an annual border a year 
ahead, the spot can be forked over, 
planted to a cover crop in the autumn 
which can be turned in early in the 
spring. This can also be done in the 
cutting garden where the cover crop is 
planted so soon as the flowers have 
finished blooming in the early autumn. 

When the annual border or bed is 
planted to bulbs in the autumn and the 
bulbs lifted after they have flowered in 
the spring, to make room for summer 
bedding plants, the soil should be 
enriched between these two regimes 
with some quickly soluble fertilizer, 
bone meal or one of the commercial 
fertilizers. 

In the last analysis, the difference 
between perennials and annuals is this— 
annuals have a short life and a merry 
one and require plenty of quick-acting 
nourishment to keep them going on 
their speedy and floriferous course; 

(Continued on page 142) 
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DoYou Know 
Evergreens. 


Do you know the many beautiful colors and shapes obtainable in Evergreens? 
We will send you free for the asking, copy of Hill’s 1924 De Luxe Ever- 
greeen Catalog. This shows 23 full page color pictures of Evergreens. You 
will greatly enjoy reading the 84 pages, with over 100 illustrations. 

Three generations of the Hill family have devoted nearly 70 years to the special- 
ized growing of 


$ President of an institu- 
tion which has supplied 
beautiful Evergrecn trees 
to planters for nearly 70 
eres 


Evergreens are the living notes which help to make homes of the houses. 
How much of its charm the home shown here owes to Evergreens! 


Hundreds of the country’s finest estates, public parks and magnificent 
boulevards, as well as the thousands of homes of all classes enjoy Hill’s k / 
Evergreens. Select your Evergreens the same as you choose the other Ay 
choice things for you home—specify Hill's Evergreens. 


THE D. HILL NURSERY COMPANY, Inc. 
301 Cedar Street Dundee, Illinois 


Evergreen specialists— Largest Growers in America 
Established 1855 


Specify Hill's Evergreens when consulting with your local Nurseryman, Florist or Landscape 
Architect. Write for dealer's name in your locality. 
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The 


Breath of Spring 


The loveliest and most delightful flowers of the whole year—the 
flowers of most delicate bloom and fragrance—may be planted in 
very early Spring. A timely suggestion just-now is one of these 


superb assortments. 


Auratum (Ivory white with yellow band and purple spots). Auratum Platifyllum 
(A giant flower. Coloring much like Auratum). Speciosum Rubrum (White with 
Speciosum Album (Pure white with green 
band. Exceedingly fragrant). Speciosum Melpomene (Carmine, richly spotted 
Speciosum Magnificum (largest of the Speciosums, Rose tint. 


rose tinting and brilliant red spots). 


with deeper red). 


Japanese Lilies 


with crimson spots). 


and rose-tinted). 


Choice, carefully selected, perfect bulbs, specially low priced, to dispose of them 
quickly. Lilies just arrived from Japan, delayed by the earthquake but in good time 
if ordered now. Should all be in the ground soon as heavy frosts are over. Order 


at once. 


Beckert’s Seed Store 


A dozen of each (72 bulbs) $25 
Half dozen each (36 bulbs) $13 


Half dozen each any two 
kinds (12 bulbs) $6 


Canada or west of Mississippi, add 10% 


Other Bulb Offers 


Ismene (Large, pure white, very fragrant, resembling amaryllis). Hyacinthus Candi- 
P (White, beltebapel flowers on tall, candelabra spikes). Gladioli (Beckert's 
"Superb," rich variety of tints and shades). Oxalis (Summer blooming. White 


A dozen of each (48 bulbs) $3.50 
Canada or west of Mississippi, $3.75 


Write for free Catalog, Dept. H. 


Established 1877 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


101-103 Federal Street, N. S. 


Google 
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pcrennials lead a slow life and a steady 
ore, flower in their appointed season, 
take their appointed months of rest 
and prefer their nourishment fed them 
constantly and without stint. Perhaps 
the most amusing phrase common to 
catalogs and works on flowers is that 
so-and-so is a “gross feeder." One has 
visions of Garguantuan appetites, of 
obese men gorging themselves. And that 
picture is generally truc. The annual 
is a quick eater, the perennial, however, 
u ually Fletcherizes. 

Plants require sun and air. Why? 
Because from the air they take carbon 
dioxide which, mixed with the water 
Írom the soil, forms carbohydrates on 
which the plant cells live. Light is 
necessary to produce this chemical 
Change, and you will notice that leaves 
are so arranged on the majority of 
plants that they catch the greatest 
possible amount of sunlight. It has 
also been proven by ample experiment 
that this process (which bears the pon- 
derous name of photosynthesis!) is 
quickened by warm temperatures and 
decreased by cold. So leaves breathe— 
they take in air and water, working 
hardest at it in daylight and on warm 
days, and laying off at night. The 
waste product, oxygen, passes off through 
the leaves to the air again. 


LIGHT AND MOISTURE 


Since this is the way the plant assimi- 
iates its three meals a day, it is obvious 
that for healthy growth it requires sun- 
light, an agreeable temperature and an 
abundance of water. Consequently you 
place your gardens where they can receive 
the light and warmth of the sun and, 
when rain does not supply enough 
moisture, you water the garden. 

To understand how dependable plants 
are on the air, look into any city garden 
where they are poisoned by vitiated and 
dirty air, where gasoline fumes and soot 
clog the pores of the leaves. On the 
other hand, this does not mean that a 
flower garden should be subjected to 
destructive winds. 

Where a garden is so located that it 
faces the prevailing winds and there are 
no buildings or groups of trees to lend 
protection, it is often advisable to plant 
or build some sort of wind break. The 
walled gardens of England and France 
are ideal in this respect; in this country 
where a false sense of democracy often 
prejudices us against walling in a garden, 
hedges and irregular shrubbery borders 
serve the windbreak purpose. At the 
same time they serve to make a back 
ground for the flowers in the border. 
Full many a flower is born to blush 
unseen and waste its sweetness in the 
desert air without a contrasting green 
wall behind it. However, caution should 
be exercised in the choice of material 
for such a background, because many of 
the shrubs are robbers and they draw 
off the nourishment in the soil. The 
flower border should not be planted 
directly up against them, but set in 
protected pockets of the shrubbery. 


CULTIVATING THE GROUND 


Thus far we have touched on air 
above ground. Air below ground is 
quite as important. And that leads us 
to the subject of cultivation. 

In the days when the Garden of 
Eden fable was accepted in its entirety, 
Adam's original sin had to bear the 
blame for digging and delving. Per- 
haps it was tis primal cause of it, 
although we have discovered that there 
are perfectly simple reasons for culti- 
vating the soil in the sweat of one's brow. 

You cultivate the soil to keep it 
open, so that water, air and nutriments 
can penetrate it to effect the necessary 


chemical changes whereby the food in 
the soil is conditioned for absorption by 
the roots. We also dig and cultivate 
the soil in order to keep on breaking it 
up into smaller particles. Subsoils, to 
which little or no air and nutrition pene- 
trate, are incapable of sustaining healthy 
plant life because they are caked and 
hard. In addition you cultivate the 
soil to keep down weeds, which take 
their toll of the nourishment that should 
go to the plants, and also to create a 
dust mulch which preserves the moisture 
in the soil in hot weather. Cultivation is 
effective shortly after a rain, but not 
when the soil is wet and sticky. 


FINE POINTS OF CULTIVATING 


Having prepared the soil for a garden 
or a flower border, you must needs keep 
working—fork over the ground around 
plants, run the whecl hoe between the 
rows and break up the lumps with the 
rake and the hand cultivator. All flower 
borders should be gone over at least 
once a week preferably toward the end 
of the week so that they will appear 
tidy for Sunday visitors. They should 
also be cultivated directly after a heavy 
rain, so that the dust mulch can be 
formed on top. 

However contradictory it may sound, 
it is true that a mulch of dry dust lying 
on top of the soil will preserve the damp- 
ness underneath better than a soil that 
has been left to bake and cake in the hot 
sun. Around some special plants which 
require a great deal of moistare during 
their growing and flowering seasons— 
Sweet Peas and Phlox and Roses after 
their first flowering—a mulch of leaves 
or grass clippings can be applied; it will 
keep the soil underneath damp. This 
is called summer mulching. 

And then weeds. 

After your first summer in the garden 
you grow philosophical about weeding. 
It is simply one of those things have have 
to be done. Weeds are a dog in the 
manger. Leave them to their own 
devices, and they will snatch all the 
food and moisture in the soil, grow to 
enormous proportions, shade, strangle 
or crowd out your flowers, and harbor 
insects and fungoid diseases. Their 
presence is also a tel.-tale evidence of 
slatternly gardening. 


WEEDS AND WEEDS 


Like all the good things in the garuen 
they have their annual, biennial and 
perennial kinds. The annuals include 
Ragweed, Chickweed, Crab Grass, Pur- 
slane, Nettle, Pigweed, Shepherd’s Purse 
and Russian Thistle. The biennials, 
which include Burdock, Wild Carrot, 
Mullein and Teasel, spend the first 
year of their ignominious existence mak- 
ing root and foliage growth and the 
second by forming flowers and setting 
seed to perpetuate their kind. The 
perennials grow by roots or root stocks, 
bulbs, tubers and creeping roots; in. 
this class are found Milkweed, Bind: 
Weed—the | strangler!—Sheep — Sorrel,. 
Thistle; Quack Grass and Poison Ivy. 
Dandelion, Rib Grass and Curled Dock 
are known as crown weeds because they 
have a deep, long root, and produce 
shoots around the top when cut off 
close to the ground. Weed seeds also. 
have great vitality. And for that 
matter, the weed plants themselves. 
are like a cat with nine lives. Condi- 
tions which would kill the ordinary 
flower do not even annoy some of the 
Weeds. They are the pariahs of the 
garden. Centuries of fighting and perse- 
«ution have toughened them; they have 
developed the highest efficiency in 
reproduction and dispersal of seeds. 
Take the dandelion, f&r example. Cut 

(Continued on page 146, 
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Over in England, the home of greenhouses, they locate them 
either directly adjoining the residence, or right handy by, 
so their pleasures are always available. 

Its a good idea, don't you think? Here is an attractive 
little group that is scarce a half stone's throw away. 

Are you interested? 

Let us send you some particulars along with our printed 


Hitchings d Company 


Home Office and Factory: Elizabeth, N. J. 
New York Philadelphia | Boston-9 
101 Park Ave. Empire Building 294 Washington St. 
13th & Walnut Sts, 


Rochester 
Union rust Bldg. 
19 Main St., West 
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cautil/ 
your Grounds 


this book tells 
you how — 


Write jor it! 


Coniferous and Broad leaved Ever- 
greens! Shade Trees and Flowering 
Shrubs! Perennials and Roses. The 
most complete selection of Orna- 
mental Nursery Stock, grown in the 
South and suited to the peculiar con- 
ditions of Southern soil and climate, 
is shown in this beautifully illus- 


trated Book. 


A fascinating story of the use of orna- 
mental plants in beautifying the home 
and grounds. Shows many complete 
plantings, specially. priced, that offer 
helpful suggestions and afford mone- 
tary saving. Now is the time to plan 
and plant. Write for your copy of 


Catalog J today! 


Dwarf Golden Arborvitae 
one of the most 


beautiful of Conif- 

erous Evergreens 

15 to 18 inches, 
$1.75 each 

18 to 24 inches. 

$2.50 each” 


Chas. Ford Estate 
Lake Forest, lil. 


Beautify 


Your Lawns this 
Economical Way 


The finishing touch to an artistic home is a 
smooth, healthy, velvety lawn. The clean, 


easy, fast-cutting Jacobsen 4-Acre Power 
Lawn Mower meets highest approval wherever used. 
Simple construction. Anyone can easily operate it. 


Does Work of Four to Five Men 
With Hand Mowers 


Cuts a 24-inch swath, at the rate of fully four acres 


Learn from this handsome- 
a day with one man and a gallon of gas—saves time ly ilustrated book "Lawns 


autiful”’ how thousands 
of America’s lawns are kept 
fit and beautiful at little ex- 
pense with Jacobsen 4- Acre 
Power Lawn Mowers. 


and money. No other mower handles so easily, 
@ does such beautiful work, gives such long- 
NA lasting satisfaction, as the 4-Acre Mower. 
E} 


6 A Proven Product 


j The first Jacobsen Power Mowers ever built 
! D are still giving satisfactory service after 
Be") years of service. Has more exclusive, su- 

f mo perior features than any other mower. 
É )Reel sharpens under mower’s own power; 
Jacobsen ample power for grades and tough grass; 
4 “Acre steers easily about flower beds, shrubs, etc. 


g Power Lawn 
S| Mower 


Endorsed by ownersand 
experienced gardeners 
everywhere. 


Our Special Jacobsen Es- 
tate Roller Mower isa won- 
der for especially fine, med- 
ium size lawns. rite for 
the Free Book, Today! 


The JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Dept. A, Racine, Wisconsin 


Google 
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Our New 1924 Catalog has 
been completely rearranged 


from start to finish. It is 
filled with helpful suggestions for you. 
Quality of our stocks and service to 
our customers rings through every 
page, bright colored illustrations of 
the most desirable varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Shrubs and many new and 
interesting features. It will be sent 
free; a post card will bring it. Send 
for your copy today. 


Everybody naturally loves beautiful coloring, especially 
in their gardens and up to now there has been no aid for 
Garden lovers, but at last our new Garden Color Harmony 
Chart (which cannot be supplied by any other Seedsman) 
solves the problem of color grouping and is by far the 
most complete guide for color in the gardens that has 
ever been worked out. 

This wonderful chart with color schemes of gardens, names 
of practically every known flower under its proper color, 
and many other helpful suggestions is fully described in 
our catalog. The price of this chart is $2.00. 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc. 
FLORAL PARK, N.Y. 
Consolidated with Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co. 


Schling's Flower Novelties 
for 1924 


N. B.— The Book for Garden Lovers is 
off the press— full of information and 
Free with first order or 


Other Novelties for 1924 


suggestions. 
25c the copy. 


Indian 


ew American Sna 
ons — Truly 
In Size and Color 


vigor with individual 


ably beautiful. You 
must have this 
novelty in your garden 


season. 


1 pkt. $1.00 


‘Indian Summer i 


Absolutely New 


Summer 


ueen of The Marvetous 
rag- 
Regal Both 


Indian Summer is a snap- 
dragon whose flower stalks rival 
the gladiolus in height and 
flowers 
over a third larger than other 
so-called giant snapdragons, and 
as for color—a rich velvety 
copper-red, never before seen 
in snapdragons and indescrib- 
really 
remarkable 
this 


1. Yellow Annual Sweet Alyssum—Low, compact, spreading habit; Pht. 


3. Single Aster Helvetia—Like a giant Shasta daisy. 


4. Erysimum Rupestre Aurantiacum—A 


7. Nemesia Blue Gem—A truly remarkable 


. Myosotis Isolde Kratz—Largest of the Forget- 


. Cosmos-Extra Early 


Bears profusely all summer its sweet scented golden-yellow flowers. 


Perfect for edgings and rock-gardens.............+ PETER $0.25 
2. Amaranthus Sunrise—Most brilliant of the family. Foliage a rich 


bronzy-crimson with crown of scarlet. A striking accent in bed or border 
Long-petaled. 
nderful bedding or bor- 
der plant. Flowers from early April to July in profuse clusters of golden- 

ellow borne above its lustrous green foliage. .......... losses 

rysimum Orange Beauty—Dense spikes of orange-yellow blooms— 
easily grown and blooms continuously. Equally effective in the garden 


Rich and luminous as a crimson star 


azalea in colors and habit—flowers all season. ...........sssseresre 
lant of columnar growth, 
whose charming forget-me-not blue flowers form a pillar of blue about 
18 inches tall—as odd as it is beautiful. ......... llle 


. Digitalis Gloxiniaflora Isabellina —A foxglove of purest yellow 


when expanding, changing to tan later on. Stalks about 5 ft. tall, 
bearing often 10 to 12 flower-spikes per plant... ss 
me-nots—Splendid 


for pots or outdoors. .... 0.0... cee eee eee ee 


. Armeria Fellbach Beauty—A new gem for the rock-garden. Ball- 


shaped, bushy plants with large flowerheads of soft lilac-rose. A lovely 
DEW CONT S565 sanaessaan i sane neis Masa 22.0.0 ae d 93 DET wee ibe A 


. Eryngium Heavenly Blue Azureum—Very attractive perennial 


many beautiful thistle-like flowers. Steel blue in color. . 

Double-Crested —As early as the single 

ust as beautiful as the late flowering varieties...............+-+ "m 
chling's New Giant Hyacinth-flowered Larkspur—A new strain 

excelling all others in size and vigor—Often 5 ft. tall........ i.e 


covered with 


- Aquilegia Glandulosa Superba— Dark or violet-blue with pure white 


corolla, delicately beautiful........... 062-0 e eee Biseneveres 


. Schling's Hybrid Senecios —Long dense sprays of lovely chrysan- 


themum-like flowers often 2 in. in diameter. Five charming colors... 


Recent Novelties Well Worth Your 


1. 


Acquaintance — Don't Overloor Them 


Schling’s Marvelous New Dahlia-Zinnias— True aristocrats 6 to 

7 inches across, like huge Decorative Dahlias. Marvelous blendings of 
astel colors in Richest mixture .......... llli $ 

Schiing's New Viscaria ''Loyalty," with flowers resembling in 


miniature the wild single rose, of a beautiful rich cornflower blue, 


435 
35 


+25 
35 


«25 


.50 
+75 


50 
50 
50 
35 
1.00 
1,00 


lants 8 inches high, bushy and literally covered with flowers........ 50 

3. Schting’s New Viscaria ‘‘Innocence''—Pure white, forming a 
lovely contrast with "Loyalty". ........... 02050 a a n C a 50 

4. The Wodnerful Blue Lace Flower (Queen Anne's Blue Lace)— 
Finely laced flowers of an exquisite blue shade, borne on long stems.. — .50 

5. New Single Star Cactus Dahlia *''Stella''—Remarkably attractive, 
like a starfish in shape, beautiful tints, fine long stems............+5 .50 

6. New Bedding Petunia Violet Queen—A rare gem! A real deep vel- 

vety violet blue, blooms as freely as "Rosy Morn.” Blooms through- 
out.the summef. /-.v slc ceeeh cem eara se ted eal Mio RM dE. deno .50 

7. New Bedding Petunia Purple Queen—Exquisite, rich, clear pur- 
ple, overlaid with a velvety sheen. An entirely new color........... 50 

8. Cynoglossum Heavenly Blue—A rare gem for your blue garden, 

18 inches high, bushy, just one mass of lovely, brilliant blue for-get- 
me-not-like flowers from May until frost. .... cce e .50 

9. Clarkia Double Ruby King—Rich ruby-red flowers resembling 

apple blossoms, thickly studded along the stem. Exquisite for cutting 
and bedding... eer ere e pea Ves pr Eris ras iare 5 ete n ai .50 

10. New French Double Marigold ‘‘Dawn'’—Flowers of perfect shape 
resembling the most perfect Double Pompon Dahlia...............- 75 

11. Gazania Splendens Grandiflora— Beautiful daisy-like 2!; in. diam- 
eter, long stems, loveliest color, cream, terra-cotta, sunset, etc........ .50 
12. New Lilliput Poppy—A sensation, only 12 inches high, constantly as 
-50 
-50 
bois uo EPEN E E T A AET E wide idu es .35 

16. Onothern Lamarkiana—Remarkable new giant yellow evening 

primrose. Remains tightly folded all day but at dusk flutters open 

visibly like fairy lamps lighting your way along the path to bed. Curi- 
Otialy beabtiful;, ran coors, sade a onn olere 4699 cide e eps SP ead hes aes Caine Y ne 25 

To reacquaint House & Garden readers with Schling Seeds we offer— 

The entire collection (a $16.00 value) for $12.00 
v ? 

26 West New 
59th St. York 
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its stem, and the root forthwith develops 
a large family of new and healthy 
sprouts; cut up its root, and each piece 
and sprout from either end or both 
ends at once. It develops seeds without 
pollination. It can stand the moisture 
of a bog and the arid soil of the sandy 
plain; it has accommodated itself equally 
well to high mountain tops and the low 
lying seashore areas. 

The best way to get rid of weeds is 
to discourage them when young. Do 
not permit them to go to seed. Fork 
them up root and branch, and throw 
them on the compost heap or dig them 
into the soil, where they will rot, thereby 
turning them from their nefarious 
practices to actual benefit. The time to 
start this work is the first thing in 
spring. When the flower beds are uncov- 
ered after their winter’s rest and when 
the plants have come up sufficiently to 
differentiate between a weed and a 
flower, all beds should be gone over 
thoroughly. Since at this season beds 
are usually top-dressed with bone meal, 
lime, compost or rotted manure, they 
can be cleared at the same time of weeds 
and grass. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF MOISTURE 


Rainfall is the ideal means of getting 
moisture into the soil, but, even the 
Water Bureau acknowledges that, in 
growing seasons, when it is most needed, 
rain is an undependable quantity. Cer- 
tainly in the far West and in California 
it can’t be depended on at all and irri- 
gation must take its place. In the 
Middle West, southern and eastern 
parts of the country atmospheric condi- 
tions are a little more generous, but 
even these should not prevent the 
gardener from making the proper prep- 
arations for watering. 

Having had your soil examined, which 
is the first step in making a good garden, 
you should next look into the water sup- 
ply. Is it adequate? Are pipes laid to 
convenient points in the garden? Is 
there enough pressure for a good stream 
or for overhead irrigation. 

Nothing so test’s a man’s or a woman’s 
love of gardening as that discouraging, 
arduous and back-breaking business of 
lugging water by hand to a parched 
garden. It has probably caused more 
gardeners to take up golf than any one 
influence. To prevent this (the work, 
not golf!) see that enough pipes and 
outlets are provided so that a hose can 
be attached at convenient points. Where 
water pressure is low, an electric or 
gasoline pump can stimulate the force 
sufficiently for overhead ,and ground 


irrigation. There are several excellent 
overhead irrigation systems on ‘the 
market, 


WAYS TO WATER 


In addition to these overhead 
tems are numerous portable watering 
devices—their name is legion—which 
can be attached to the end of a hose 
and which spray water in either one 
direction or over an extended area. 

For the watering of individual plants 
you should also have a good five-gallon 
watering can, either French or American 
model, and these should be equipped 
with both fine rose nozzle and one with 
larger holes. The fine rose, which deliv- 
ers very small streams, is useful for 
watering flats and rows of seedling 
plants and seeded soil in hot beds, cold 
frames and trays. 

Watering should be done either early 
in the morning or late in the afternoon 
and in the evening. The aíternoon and 
evening rule applies to everything but 
Roses, which are apt to develop mildew 
if watered in the evening. You should 
be generous with the water, in fact, 
profligate at least once a week. Do not 


merely waggle the hose over a flower 
bed, fasten it in a position and go away 
and leave it for a while—take a walk or 
read a book; and after a time come 
back and change the position. If the 
entire garden can’t be watered in one 
morning or one night, do it in sections. 
After a good watering or a good rain it 
is also advisable to stir the soil around 
the plants to create the mulch which 
will preverse the moisture beneath. 

From this pleasant prospect of a 
combined course in reading and water- 
ing it is a wide leap to the subject of 
winter protection. I have. spoken of 
summer mulches; now winter mulches. 
Just what do plants do in winter time 
and why are mulches necessary? 


THE WINTER PERFORMANCE 


That process, learnedly called photo- 
synthesis, whereby the plant makes its 
own food from the air and the soil ele- 
ments, is arrested on the coming of cool 
weather and it virtually ceases when the 
temperature drops to the bottom of the 
thermometer. Annuals, of course, die 
off, their work of sctting seed is done. 
Biennials, which have not yet accom- 
plished their purpose, live on for another 
year. Herbaceous perennials die down; 
their leaves, so necessary in inhalation 
and transpiration, have ceased work. 
The plant is not dead nor is it wholly 
dormant, for the business of feeding the 
cells must go on, but it is in a state of 
reduced vitality. 

_Now plants in a state of reduced 
vitality cannot stand sudden changes of 
temperature, any more than can human 
beings. The purpose of the winter 
mulch is to maintain a fairly constant 
temperature. It is not to keep plants 
warm, but to keep them cool. At the 
slightest rise in temperature they re- 
spond, and you don't want them to 
respond; it isn't good for them! The 
occasional warmish days of winter have 
the same effect on dormant plants that 
restlessness has on children who are 
supposed to be asleep. Then, too, these 
occasional warmish days cause thawing 
and heaving of the soil and the plants 
are rooted up—just as restless children 
kick off the covers. 


PROTECTIVE MULCHING 


In some instances winter protection is 
a direct safeguard against extreme 
cold, which would kill the plant. This 
is especially true in the case of Roses, 
which are surrounded by mounds of 
earth in winter, and in such types as 
climbing Roses which are sometimes 
Jaid flat on the ground and covered with 
leaves or sacking. Another type of 
winter mulching is that which protects 
ornamental Evergreens from the destruc- 
tive weight of the snow; the bushes are 
wrapped with burlap and straw. 

There are several variations in the 
method of winter protecting certain 
plants. After the killing frosts have 
reduced the plants to a withered chaos, 
go over the bed with a sharp sickle 
and cut all foliage off above 4” above 
ground; this should be burned lest it 
harbor diseases. Then wait until the 
ground freezes hard. After that it is safe 
to put on the mulch which will keep 
the ground frozen. 

The mulch may consist of leaves 
(those from hard maples and oaks are 
considered especially desirable) straw, 
strawy manure, marsh hay or evergreen 
boughs laid over the beds to the depth 
of 8"-12". Boards, boughs and corn 
stubble can be thrown on top to keep 
the mulch in place. In the spring, after 
severe frosts have ceased, remove the 
mulch. Then the warmth and light of 
the sun rouse the plant to put forth 
leaves and to go to the work of making 
food again. 
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ans ss Gladioli 


ROWN on our farms in Central Michigan, q 
where long days, cool nights and friendly 
soil unite to produce brilliant coloring and healthy 
vigor. Each bulb contains flowers which will blossom 
foryou. W echooseour famous Rainbow Collections 
from the finest named varieties. Planted from May 1 
to June 15th, large bulbs will flower in about twelve 
weeks. If you can grow but one flower, let it be this. 
Tt is surest to grow, lasts longest when cut, and pre- 
sents the widest color range in flower beds and borders. 


Vaughan's Rainbow 
Collections 


all large bulbs 124 to 134 inches in diameter 
prepaid to 600 miles Kom Chicago or New 
ork 


H- 1—13 best kinds each different... ..$1.00 
H-2— 3 sets of H-1 (39 bulbs) . . 2.50 
H-3—100 bulbs of twenty varieties. 5.00 


H-4—Homewood Collection 50 medium 
bulbs, all of flowering size though 
blooming later, not less than 
S COLON iA taemans.ng Les Rmi: 1.00 

If you live more than 600 miles from Chi- 
cago or New York, add 10 cents for each 
dollar’s worth ordered. 

For the admirer of the gladiolus we list the most 

complete collection of named varieties offered 

in the world—all grown on our farms where we 
have 1,500 varieties. Ask for our catalog. 
Vaughan's Gardening Illustrated for 1924 
which describes and illustrates everything de- 
sired or needed for the garden. Sent FREE. 


VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE ii w^iasaoigh St., Chicago 


Filbert Chietaor 


Improved European Jülberls- 


Beautiful Shrubs and Real Nut Producers 


Hardy and adapted to the more Northern states—these beautiful 


pans fill an important place in ornamental plantings and nut borders 
or Walks and Drives. 


Other Hall Specialties are: 
Silver Lace Vine (Polygonum Aubertii) 


The fastest growing climbing vine known—(splendid coverage the first year). 


The New Dwarf Privet 


Only 134 feet high—ideal for edgings where the ordinary hedge is too high. 
New Everblooming Rugosa Rose 


Shown in natural color in our catalog. For mass and hedge plantings — (not for the 
Tose garden). 
P1 Clusters of beautiful bright red flowers resembling 
P 4 bunches of red carnations. Very double with petal edges 
serrated and with the beautiful deep green, healthy 
foliage characteristic of the Rugosa Rose. Blooms con- 
tinually from early Summer until frost. 


These are only a few of our specialties. Many 
others are illustrated in full color in our Free 
Catalog. Send for Catalog today and find 
out about our splendid assortment of Fruit 
and Ornamental Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Berry 
Plants, etc. 


; L. W. HALL COMPANY, INC. 
497 Cutler Bldg. Rochester, N. Y. 
Send for free Catalog of 


Everblooming 
Red Rugosa 


Splenad Nursery Stock of all kinds 


A Few of.77 Evergreen Varieties 
The Part You Don’t See 


When you buy an Evergreen or Shade Tree you study its 
symmetry and beauty. But you seldom examine the root 
systems. Yet the most important part of the tree is under- 
ground. Realizing this, we long ago established a thorough sys- 
tem of transplanting which controls and invigorates the root 
system. This is one reason for the notable success of Rosedale 
Trees in the grounds of our customers. 

Our large Evergreens produce at once the effect you desire, saving years 
of tedious waiting. Our Broad-leaved Evergreens include many noted 
for their beauty of bloom—Mountain Laurel, Rhododendron, Azeales, etc. 


“All the trees arrived in good condition,” writes Harry Harkness „Flagler, 
Dutchess Co., N. Y., “and they are certainly splendid specimens.” 


Yes, There's a New Catalog 
Our Catalog accurately describes Evergreens (over 70 varieties), Shade 
Trees, Flowering Shrubs for succession of bloom, Fruit Trees, including 
bearing-age sizes, Roses Hardy Perennials. A postal request will 
bring it. Write today. 


Tell us your planting problem, we will gladly give you the benefit of our 
long experience. 


DOSEDALE \JURSERIE 


À 
"Outfitters for the Home Grounds" J 
Box H Tarrytown, N. Y. 


LEONE 


For That 
Flower Garden 


To grow flowers, lots of flowers, 
is the greatest ambition of home 
lovers. And this worthy ambi- 
tion is easily gratified if you but 
exercise caution when buying the 
seeds, bulbs or plants that are to 
bring you flowers. For 86 years it 
has been the main object of the 
House of Dreer to help its cus- 
tomers get the most out of every 
cent invested in the material that 
makes the garden grow and bloom. 


Dreer's Garden Book 


America's Foremost Guide to 
Better Gardens of All Kinds 


Experienced gardeners have helped us to make it truly a 
mine of information on all topics pertaining to gardens. 
Whether you are interested in better vegetables, choicer 
flowers from seeds, bulbs or plants, you should have 
Dreer's Garden Book. 


Recognized in thousands of garden homes, as a 
veritable encyclopedia of gardening. With 224 pages 
freely illustrated from photographs, plus eight full 
color pages showing vegetables and flowers true to 
nature, you will find it to be a great help to 
better gardens.  Gladly mailed free on 
request. Please mention this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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So Now Let's Talk 
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mind's eye. 


Let's see if the location you have been 
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House & Garden 


VARIOUS VINES 


(Continued from page 88) 


be mistaken for untidiness. When they 
begin to clip and shear such a vine into 
trim borders and stiff bands they not 
merely destroy the beauty of its natural 


3-| and carefree growth but deprive it of its 


flower and fruited wealth. - 

In planting roses upon a wall, do not 
limit yourself to one varicty. Endless 
festoons of ramblers make vulgar dis- 
play; one variety produces deadening 
monotony. With the intermingling of 
varieties comes the joy of change. Our 
hearts respond to a fresh thrill each time 
we catch the significance of a new varia- 
tion of shade or color, of single or double 
blossom. Better still is the use of roses 
when they are mingled with other vines, 
for then their blossoms can show to 
best advantage amid the varied foliage. 


NOT TOO MANY ROSES 


The quantitative use of roses is the 
frequent pitfall of  over-enthusiasm. 
A few roses may, through very choice- 
ness, be more beautiful. Any over- 
emphasis of» June bloom, too shows a 
neglectful forgetfulness of the garden in 
other months. Therefore, we should 
have Clematis and Grape, Wistaria and 
Trumpet-vine, Akebia and Turquoise 
Berry, Honeysuckle and Actinidia for 
our wall coverings. First we should 
have this host of vines for the flower dis- 
play in all varied loveliness, then, for 
the foliage effectiveness in suble variety 
of texture and shade and shape, and 
last for fruiting charm. Do you know 
the shining black berries of the Honey- 
suckle, the curious little bishop caps of 
the Evonymus, the large orange-toned 
hips of the Gardenia Rose, the Bitter- 
sweet, the wondrous blue of the Tur- 
quoise Berry which is loveliest of all? 

Do not forget to put Rosa wichuraiana 
in your vine garden. Plant one at the 
top of a high, high retaining wall, for 
so I saw it once when its white blossoms 
fell in a veritable cascade from the top 
to the very bottom. Then, too, there 
are places where many Wichuraianas 
can be gathered together. No vines, I 
believe, trail over level ground and 
slopes quite as lovingly as the Wichur- 
aiana, nor is there another vine quite 
so happy for such usage in and out of 
flower. Its small leaves are very attrac- 
tive. When I use Wichuraiana Roses ona 
terrace slope I like sometimes to use the 
Scotch Rose. Rosa spinossissima, as a 
hedge at the top, for the two are charm- 
ingly similar in flower and in foliage. 
For the joy of contrast I like to plant a 
Silver Moon with them along the side 
of the terrace steps. 


VINES ON WALLS 


This use of vines by the side of steps 
so that they fall over the edges in tum- 
bling masses is not limited to Roses, to 
be sure. When the steps have copings, 
the vines have a way of decorating them 
with growing traceries. Often, however, 
when vines trail over the sides, copings 
seem quite unnecessary and can be hap- 
pily omitted. This is particularly true 
for dry laid steps of field stone or flagging. 
It is best, then, to make the steps quite 
wide—wider than the walk—to allow 
for this naturalistic coping. 

For this usage, it is best to plant the 
vine at the top of the slope and let it 
trail downward. Whenever it is possible, 
for walls as well as slopes you will find 
that vines are very much happier when 
they are allowed to tumble and trail at 
their own sweet will than when they 
have to be trained upward. This is par- 
ticularly true with vines that have no 
way of fastening themselves. 

Of all the ground covers, Honeysuckle 
is the most luxuriant, for it builds itself 
up upon its own wood in tumbling 
masses and starts new little plants wher- 


ever its stems touch the ground. On the 
other hand, Myrtle is a delicate ground 
cover, happy in shadiest places, while 
the Matrimony-vine tumbles luxuriantly 
in more rugged ones. 

Ivy seems a vine in a class quite by 
itself. Few vines have such decorative 
foliage. Small wonder that the Cathe- 
dral builders often twined the capitals of 
their slender and aspiring columns with 
Ivy leaves of stone and perpetuated 
their beauty for future generations. 
The glossy texture and evergreen quality 
of its foliage fitted it to be twined in 
to the poet’s laurel wreath in Italy. 

Ivy is a very old plant. In Egypt 
it was sacred to Osiris, the god of the 
underworld. Even now it is sacred to 
death, spread solemnly over graves. 
I like better to think that Ivy was also 
sacred to the wine god of Greece, where 
he was the God of joy and merriment. 
His staff was twined with Ivy. So I 
like to see Ivy used in gardens today 
merrily intertwined with Myrtle and 
Violets and Christmas ferns as a ground 
cover under Laurels and Rhododendron, 
under Azaleas and Birches,, Dogwoods 
and Pines. It is happiest in the shade. 
In England we find it growing wild in 
the woods just a$^we find the Virgin's 
Bower in ours, and in Versailles I have 
seen it planted as a ground cover in the 
wood enclosures of the gardens, 


THE LOVELY CLEMATIS 


Next to the rose, the most distinguished 
vine is the Clematis. What a hobby it 
would be to collect its many kinds! How 
precious is the wild Virgin's Bower of 
our woods. How luxuriant is the com- 
moner white Clemalis paniculata of our 
late summer gardens. I think I like it 
best when its wealth of starry blossoms 
has turned into gracious silvery fruit. 
The great Jackmanni is too familiar 
except for a passing comment on its 
great purple blossoms. It is a note- 
worthy forerunner of many beautiful 
varieties of its kind. "There is, too, the 
wondrous Clemalis montana with such 
delicate and precious blossoms. To be 
the most wonderful of them all is Cle- 
matis Henryi. I saw it but once and 
yet each recurring memory of it has a 
thrill. It was in a garden beside of border 
of blue flowers. Forget-me-nots crept 
over the gray stone walk, Linum perenne 
was scattered lightly through the fore- 
ground in soft filmy masses. In back, 
there were occasional spikes of light 
blue Larkspurs and every now and then 
groups of Anchusas. The tints of the 
flowers were ever so light and soft, their 
modeling ever so delicate, the play of 
light and shadows ever so elusive as if 
the border were but a delicate sugges- 
tion of color. And, as if to show how 
really ethereal this effect was, a Clematis 
Henryi had flung a branch of great star- 
shaped white blossoms over the balus- 
trade near by. Such assembling of 
flowers and vines shows the finest under- 
standing of garden loveliness. f 


LETTING VINES GROW 


There are some places where the very 
abundance of vines is a veritable joy— 
cottages embowered in rose climbers; 
summer houses wreathed in vines; walls 
whose very existence depends upon the 
vines that grow over them. The more 
vines the merrier, with all the many 
kinds wreathing and tumbling, climbing 
and soaring together in intermingled 
masses. The flowers make delicate pat- 
terns amid the encircling green. Then, 
too, the foliage has a chance to exhibit 
its special characteristics amid contrast- 
ing leaf shapes and textures. 

On the other hand, it is especially 
worth while to understand that there are 

(Continued on page 150) 
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Improve your 


URING almost half a century of developing 

this business, this nursery has gradually 
found recognition as headquarters for Quality 
Plants of 


Strawberries, Raspberries, Blackberries, 
Grapes, Currants, Gooseberries, etc. 
To-day the plant production of these special- 
ties is circumscribed entirely by our high quality 
standard. We could sell hundreds of thousands 
more, were we willing to lower that quality. A 
faithful adherence to this principle has won us 


gardening 


hours with 


Planet Jr. 


You garden for pleasure and for results, and Planet Jr. garden 


thousands of friends throughout the land, who 
also look to us for the choicest in some Orna- 
mental Plant Specialties such as 


Roses, especially Climbers, Hardy Mums 
Iris, Phlox, Hedge Plants, etc. 

Write TO-DAY, for Lovett's Catalogue, No. 
110. You'll find it a reliable source of informa- 
tion about the Aristocrats in Berrydom, the 
juciest Raspberries, the best bearing Strawber- 
ries, the choicest Roses „yet evolved, ete. Your 
request will be appreciated—a postcard will do, 
and please mention this publication. 


LOVETT'S NURSERY 


LITTLE SILVER, N. J. 


tools give full measure of both. From those happy moments when 
you are putting the final smoothing on ready for seeding to the last, 
regretful cultivation before Fall frosts, Planet Jr. pulverizers, seed- 
ers and wheel hoes do in minutes what used to take hours. They 
conserve your precious gardening minutes, and make planting and 
hoeing pleasant exercise minus the drudgery of the old hand hoe. 
Planet Jr. seeders plant so rapidly and evenly, each seed at its 
proper depth. And you can hoe the entire garden in a few minutes 
with your Planet Jr. wheel hoe. They cost so little and add so much 
to the pleasure and profits of gardening, why waste any more time 
and strength over tedious hand planting and weeding? 


Ask your dealer for the latest Planet Jr. catalog, or write us. 


S. L. ALLEN © CO, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized Field 
and Garden Tools in the World 


5th & Glenwood Ave. Dept. 34 
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Fruit Trees 


Here is a letter from one of our enthusiastic customers 


URS CLESIA 

Dwarf Apple Tree 
Scarlet Beauty 

(See adjacent letter) 


Read what he says: 


Hicksville, Long Island. N. Y. 
Dear Sir: 

I am enclosing a picture of the dwarf 
Scarlet Beauty apple tree I purchased 
last year which was set out in June and 
was in bloom the following month, July. 
This year it was in full blossom and 
matured seven beautiful apples which 
weighed three pounds. e tree as you 
will notice in photo is only 30 inches 
high. The Cheresota dwarf plum had 
a dozen or more plums also the first year 
after planting. 

Very truly. 
George L. Lehman 


Our customers send in pictures of 
these trees because they are pleased! 


We Grow 


Dwarf Apple Trees 
Dwarf Pear Trees 
Dwarf Plum Trees 
` Dwarf Cherry Trees 
Dwarf Peach Trees 


They are big bearers of big fruit 
from small trees. They bear 
younger and need less room. They 
are the best trees for the home 
garden. 


Our catalog will tell you 
about them. A Postal 
brings it to you. 


THE VAN DUSEN NURSERIES 


C. C. McKay, Mgr. 


Box B., Geneva, N. Y. 


Ogle 


Blueberries | 


—larger, sweeter, more delicious 


Blueberries the size of grapes!  Practically seedless. 
Delightfully smooth, sweet and delicate in flavor. 


Whitesbog has glorified the old-fashioned blueberry into 
a new and most delectable garden fruit. Each variety has 
been carefully selected and tested—each is named. 


Compact and symmetrical, the bushes have a year-round 


beauty that gives them a real decorative value—the crisp 
greenness of foliage and heavy clusters of bloom-covered 
berries are followed by the scarlet leaves of autumn and 
crimson winter twigs. 


Write for our new circular illustrased in color for full informa- 
tion about this new addition to the culfivated garden fruits. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for 
Pure-Bred Blueberry Plants 


JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. 
Box H Whitesbog, N. J. 
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The Ideal “Junior” has 


a capacity of three to 


DEAL Power Mowers actually build 
lawns. In addition to shearing the 
grass to velvety smoothness they roll 
the surface in the same operation, 
producing a park-like appearance that 
cannot be equalled in any other way. 


The cost of Ideal maintenance is a 
mere fraction of the cost when done 
by hand, for an Ideal does the work of 
five or more hand mowers. An Ideal 
is simple, easily.operated and lasts for 
years. Interesting literature describ- 
ing our three models on request. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
R. E, Olds, Chairman 
403 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Michigan 
New York, 13-19 Hudson St. Chicago, 11 E. Harrison St 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 


IDEAL 


Power Lawn Mowers 


76 


The Ideal “Thirty Inch" 
mows from five to eight 
acres daily 
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VARIOUS VINES 
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vines particularly adapted for every 
structural requirement. When a struc- 
ture is architecturally interesting in 
itself, then the vine should be considered 
as a decorative element of its beauty. 
A balustrade will be all the more gra- 
cious for the delicate vine that trails 
over it, a column will be all the more 
beautiful for the climber trained about 
it, a lattice or trellis all the lovelier for 
the plant traceries upon it, while pergolas 
and great stone walls love the heavy 
leaved, strong growing vines like Wis- 
taria and Actinidia, Polygonum and 
Grape that cover them. 


THE DANGER OF OVERGROWING 


To emphasize the vine, however, at 
the expense of the structure is wilful 
indeed; to spoil the architectural beauty 
of a wall, for instance, for the sake of its 
covering, or to obliterate a beautiful 
house portico or entrance porch with 
even as glorious a vine as a Wistaria— 
as I have seen it done all too often with 
ruthless thoughtlessness—is surely play- 
ing false to appropriateness, that highest 
axiom of proper planting. 

Quite the very best vine for heavy 
structures is the Grape with it many 
flowering varictics. Quite the most usc- 
ful for this purpose, is the common 
Concord, when it is allowed to grow for 
its foliage instead of being pruned for 
its fruit. : 

The most interesting of all the heavier 
vines is, surely, the Wistaria, whose 
gracefully drooping floral beauty wins 
our admiration. For a really picturesque 
and oriental effect it should be trained 
horizontally so that its falling racemes 
are arranged in unbroken linear masses. 
Then, the delicate charm of its flower 
color shows against the subtle gray of its 
still leafless stems. It is often seen in 
this fashion in Japan where it is trained 
along the eaves all around the house. 
I have seen it twice used with especially 
fine effect in this country. Once it was 
trained horizontally upon a gray stucco 
retaining wall with a Boxwood hedge 
above and luxuriant green below. Again, 
I saw it trained along a simple sturdy 
support where its wondrous blue was 
silhouetted against the delicate traceried 
boughs of pink Dogwood blossoms in 
company with Lilacs and _ lavendar 
Irises in a great and beautiful old 
garden. 

FORMS OF WISTARIA 

Wistaria is sometimes found trained 
as a standard in bush form when its 
rampant growth is kept in check. So it 
is sometimes found in fine gardens 
making admirable accents. We find it 
more often, however, with one thick 
main trunk knarled and twisted, clamber- 
ing up three full stories and over the 
roofs of old houses. There is a wonderful 
intimacy about such a vine despite its 
exotic characteristics and foreign birth. 
Few can resist its fascinations even at 
the expense of the house itself. When I 
once saw one removed from a picturesque 
shingled house where it had grown really 
quite out of bounds, it seemed like a 
veritable sacrilege and I have never 
quite forgiven the people for this desecra- 
tion. The oldest Wistaria I have seen 
was at Norwich, Conn. How rugged 
and twisted it was! Its great arm had 
taken hold of a wooden column and like 
a great boa constrictor had wrapped 
itself around it and drawn it from under 
the porch roof and away from the floor. 
It held the column even then within its 
firm embrace, for the hearty octogenarian 
who planted it had a new column put 
up in place of the old. 

A less familiar vine of arresting beauty 
is the climbing Hydrangea. There are 
two vines with this common name. One 
is Hydrangea scandens, the other is 
Schisophragma hydrangeoides. The latter 


ori 


UNIVERSITY 


is the more interesting of the two. It is 
a strong growing vine and will cover an 
entire wall surface in a short time. It is 
most effective when the vine is carefully 
trained and when its rich green foliage 
is spread out flat against the wall. Its 
flowers are decorative, too, for the vine 
seems studded in its season with large 
flat cymes of white blossoms. 

For years I have thought of Jasminum 
nudiflora as a delicate and tender vine, 
for so I have usually seen it as once 
when it was blooming untimely in a 
warm December against a sunny wall in 
Providence, Rhode Island. This spring 
I saw it again against the wondrous gray 
of university buildings at Princeton— 
an altogether surprising and unexpected 
sight, for great sheets of delicate yellow 
blossoms held an entire side of a building 
in a fascinating effect as if it lav in 
m xttled sunlight all through the day. 


A CLIMBING SHRUB 


Plants have a way of surprising you in 
the way they will grow. This reminds 
me of a Forsythia suspensa I saw this 
spring. It was climbing quite in the 
manner of vines, two stories high over 
an entrance porch. It was in dense 
shade—a spot that had been the despair 
of its gardener owner and yet it was 
the most fascinating shower of golden 
blossom wealth. 

Of special interest is the Evonymus 
vegelalus. Of all the many varieties of 
the genus, this is the best in every 
respect. It is very happy for nice usage— 
appropriate for the most dignified brick 
house, for instance. On the other hand, 
it makes fascinating ground covers; it 
will grow rampantly over rugged walls 
or climb triumphantly high upon a 
chimney, flinging out its woody branches 
in numerous tiers of glossy foliage. I saw 
the Evonymus growing so upon a chim- 
ney somewhere in Brookline, Mass. 
years ago, and at every mention of its 
name the memory of it comes back with 
renewed interest. 

Brick, stone and stucco houses, espe- 
cially those that are informal in char- 
acter, lend themselves best to vine cov- 
erings. I always remember with special 
charm a house near Philadelphia. It was 
suggestive of the large English houses 
with its long irregular plan, its series of 
mullioned windows and its many-gabled 
roof. All along the front was a hedging 
of clipped Boxwood with a few unclipped 
Boxwood bushes in the corners. Honey- 
suckle, Ivy and Evoymus crept up its 
stucco walls, and a pink climbing 
Hybrid Tea Rose reached the second 
story window above the rough stone that 
formed the stair well, 


VINES ON WOOD 


White clapboarded houses of Colonial 
traditions seldom adapt themselves to 
vines, but shingled houses of clumsier 
proportions and more rugged appear- 
ance sometimes welcome vine coverings. 
Their stair rails can be wreathed in vines, 
the porch railings festooned with them, 
even the columns can be garlanded with 
vines. When these older houses have 
high cellars with lattice enclosures, 
intermingled vines make better effects 
than if the foundations are smothered 
with shrubbery. I had such a problem 
once and I was surprised at the effect, 
for intermingled Honeysuckles and pink 
Ramblers, Grapes and Clematis and 
Bittersweet with a few shrubs in special 
positions molded the house into its 
garden setting. The Bittersweet was 
particularly successful in dense shade. 
One set of stair rails, in the sun, was gar- 
landed with Dr. Van Fleet Roses and 
Polygonum with its feathery white sum- 
mer bloom, while the other pair, in the 
shade, had Turquoise Berry vines on them. 

(Continued on page 152) 
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of delicious quality for 
table or preserve shelf— 


“lowers 


to beautify and improve 
the home grounds— 


Get acquainted with 
Chase guaranteed trees 
and plants by sending 
for our new 


Catalog 


illustrated throughout 
in natural colors from 
actual specimens. Yours 
for the asking. 


ChaseBrothersCompany 
The Rochester Nurseries 
Service Dept. K 
Rochester, N.Y. 


Sixty-seventh Year 


Bigger Crops, Finer 
Flowers, with — 


ADJUSTO 


PLANT SUPPORTS 


MET 
" Adjusto" at a garden- 


supply store or write 
direct to us 


An absolutely indispensable appli- 
ance for the up-to-date garden 
either vegetable or flower. | 
sturdy, hard wood stake 14-inch 
square, 3, 4, 5 or 6 feer long, with 
a strorg wire support instantly 
adjustable to tbe required height, 
with no tool except the hands. 
Stake and wire painted green, 
making them inconspicuous. 

The *Adjusto" saves space in the 
garden. Keeps plants in the air 
and sun. Enables you to cultivate 
close to the plant. Increases 
growth and fruitfulness. “Adjusto’ 
supported tomatoes ripen to per- 
fection **Adjusto" supports bring 
out the full beauty of Dahlias, 
Chrysanthemums and all slender, 
tall-growing varieties. 

They will help you to grow pre- 
mium grade blooms, either for your 
own enjoyment or for exhibition. 


The Forrest Seed Co. 
Cortland, N. Y. 


This is the 
way you 
adjust it 


NEW ENGLISH IRISES 


The Latest Creations 


I wish that you could have seen the new Irises in bloom in my nurseries last summer. They 
are the best of those originated by Bliss, Hoyt, Denis, Yeld, Vilmorinand Dykes. The won- 
derful creations of these men are the aristocrats of the modern Iris. 


I Imported More Than 

150 Varieties in 1920-21 
which have increased sufficiently so that I can offer a few plants of each at very substantial 
reductions, many at 10 per cent of the original high prices. Every Iris lover will want them; 
no Iris garden will be complete without some of them. Send for a list of varieties available 
for distribution. 
These new varieties will be described in the new edition of Better Plants by Farr, which also 
describes the more desirable perennials and shrubs, particularly the Iris, Peony, and Lilac 
varieties—it's free to garden lovers. 


BERTRAND H. FARR, Wyomissing Nurseries 
106 Garfield Avenue WYOMISSING, PENNSYLVANIA 


SUPERIOR “Makes Them 
House Grow Like 
Plant Magic” 
Food 


Onl "for a 
Health Treaiment for Your Planis 


— That Brings Out All Their Lustrous Beauty 


OU'VE heard of auto insurance and fire insurance— well, here's 

beauty insurance for your potted house plants! 

Strange idea? Notatall. We will positively insure the continued beauty 
and health of your ferns, begonias, hydrangeas, etc., if you will but put 
a bit of SUPERIOR House Plant Food in the water when you water 
them, as per plain directions on the can, because SUPERIOR House 
Plant Food contains all the essential elements of plant life. 

Just try it—and watch results, You'll begin to see the difference 
within 6 weeks and—in a few weeks after that you'll hardly believe your 
eyes —the deeper richer color, the luxuriant growth, the glow of health 
to foliage and flowers! 

And the cost is a mere trifle—the price of a box of candy. A dollar 
can contains 600 treatments— enough for 12 months at least. Write or 
pin a dollar bill to the coupon below— we guarantee you'll be pleased — 
or your money refunded without question. Just try it on your favorite 
plant — at our risk. ] 

Trial Package 10 Cents 
The STADLER PRODUCTS CO., 950 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Specialists in High Grade Fertilizer for 69 Years 
FITTTTTTTTTTTTITITT TEIL LLLLLLTTLTTELETTETTLHITTTETLLTTLTUTLLLLELEULLLLLLLLLLULELLLLULLLELLLLI 
THE STADLER PRODUCTS CO 10c 
950 Denison Ave Cleveland, Ohio 


Gentlemen:—Here's my dollar Please brings you 
send me the tin of SUPERIOR House Plant a trial 
"ood containing 600 treatments on your package 
Money-Back Guarantee offer. postpaid. 


Name —€— 


Address. = = 
(Send only a dime tf the trial package is wanted) 
STEELE CCC CUCL CCE CLC CLO E 
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Spring Surprises 
in the Garden 


It won’t be long before 
you will be looking for the 
first flowers of spring—pussy 
willows, snowdrops, forsyth- 
ias. You will have some joy- 
ous minutes, too, when you 
find that the new plants and 
shrubs set in winter are full 
of life and breaking into leaf 
and bud—particularly happy 
will you be if these new 
plants are from Hicks Nur- 
series. 


A recent visitor, who has 
carefully studied our list of 
plants, told Mr. Hicks that 
we had more rare and unusual 
plants than any other firm 
of his acquaintance. So we 
began to check up the list— 
here it is: 


New type of Yew (Taxus 
cuspidata Hicksii), Berberis 
aristata, B. gagnepanii and B. 
verruculosa (Evergreen Bar- 
berries) , Cotoneasters in vari- 
ety, Lonicera Henryi (which 
Prof. Sargent says is the best 
hardy evergreen vine), Galax 
aphylla, Cornus | dunbari 
(Dunbar's Dogwood), Enki- 
anthus (Japanese Bellflower) , 
Evodta Styrax obassia, Sym- 
plocus (Turquoise Berry), 
Ledum (Labrador Tea), 
Kurume Azaleas, Abelia— 
but why go on? Wouldn't 
it be better for you to come 
to the nursery and see these 
rare plants? : 


Drive Out Some Day 


Over Snow-clean Road s 


All evergreen vines, shrubs 
and trees are just as beautiful 
in winter as in summer, and 
almost any day you can get 
about the nursery without 
difficulty. Long Island is 
warmer than the mainland. 


Our catalogue comes next to a 
visit. This describes all the rare 
plants named, tells about Hicks' big 
shade trees and evergreens and how 
they can be moved at any time. 
Plan to visit the nurseries—but get 
the catalogue anyway. 


Hicks Nurseries 


Box H, Westbury, 
Long Island, New York 


| 
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Rare and Delightful Perennia 
TeS beautiful, new emigrée from a land of mystery and 
romance has been welcomed with open arms by the few 
who have seen it and is destined to be a highly prized perma- 
nent resident in the hardy-perennial bed of the flower-lover. — 
Its golden clusters of an exquisite orange yellow are borne in 
profusion all summer above a crown of closely tufted, glossy 
dark green foliage and when massed against a harmoniously 
contrasting color background such as Delphinium Belladonna or 
Phlox Miss Lingard, the effect is gorgeously beautiful—a true 
highnote for your garden! Blooms the first year; averages 
15 inches in height, and will survive the severest winter— 
What more could one ask? 
"A word to the wise"—We have just 2000 of these rare plants 
for distribution this season. When these are gone. . .! i 
One dozen $5.00. 14 dozen $2.75. (Postage and packing 
included.) 


ROAD ute ge series om 


N. B.— May we put you on the list for our New Spring Bulletins? 


The prize-winning Colum- 
bia or the White American 
Beauty—the yellow Sun- 
burst or the soft pink Radi- 
ance—no ‘matter what the 
variety—every Conard Star 
Rose will give beautiful 
blooms or we refund your 
money. 
Why run the risk of getting 
roses that have been dug 
carelessly, stored poorly, then ne- 
glected and packed poorly— with vital- 
ity so reduced as to make weak 
growth, when you can have genuine 
Conard Roses without extra cost. 
They are guaranteed as no other 
roses in America are guaranteed. 


Every Conard Star Rose plant has a durable 
star tag which tells the name of the growing 
rose in your garden and is the constant evi- 
dence of our guarantee. 
Write for 54-page illustrated catalog, Free, 
showing roses ja every place and purpose. 
CONARD & JONES CO., Rose Specialists 
Rett. Pyle, Pres. 


Box 126 
WEST GROVE, PA. 


CONAR 
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VARIOUS VINES 


(Continued from page 150) 


What a rich store of vines there is and 
how they adapt themselves to every 
place and use! I seem to have just 
begun my mention of them all. I would 
not want to forget, for instance, the 
annuals vines, the decorative Morning 
Glory, the delicate Cobea, the gay 
Nasturium the brilliant Scarlet Runner. 
I should not want to overlook the Gourd, 
for this seems to me the clown of vine- 
dom, imitating as it does in grotesque 
manner other fruits. 

But, there are still other vines, the 


Woodbine and Virgin Bower, the 
Grape and Bittersweet that like ‘the 
woodsy places, and even the shiny Cat- 
brier and the Blackberries that run riot- 
ously in still wilder spots. One spring I 
saw the Blackberry in joyous tangles, 
overlaid with gray-white blossoms, and I 
do not know when I have seen any vine 
that seemed to me more refreshing 
more luxurious, more picturesque, more 
appropriate to the wild, untramped 
countryside. I should like all vines as 
luxuriant and as appropriately placed, 


RASPBERRIES FOR EVERY REGION 


(Continued from page 87) 


so-called everbearing sorts; it produces 
as much as 15% of its crop in the fall 
under favorable conditions. Among Eur- 
opean varieties, Surprise does well in 
California, and Syracuse is being adver- 
tised in the East but lacks hardiness. 
The list of desirable red Raspberries is 
small. 


When it was discovered that black 
Raspberries could be dried, about 1850, 
and with the advent of the Doolittle 
named by its discoverer, H. H. Doolittle 
of Oaks Corners, N. Y., the black Rasp- 
berry industry began. Prior to this in 
1832 Nicholas Longworth of Cincinnati 
transferred a wild plant to his garden 
and named it the Ohio Everbearing; it 
was long a standard. The black Rasp- 
berry grows wild over much of the 
United States and no plant possesses 
greater possibility of improvement. It 
has one great handicap: it is subject to 
disease, especially Anthracnose, and the 
hunt must be for plants possessing im- 
munity to this disease. 

Black Pearl is one of the hardiest and 
most productive early black Raspberries 
and is of good quality. It endures cold 
climates and droughty conditions. It 
was discovered by chance by Herman 
Krumris, St. Joseph, Mo., in 1905 
Cumberland is an excellent, hardy 
good quality berry but is so subject to 
Anthracnose that it is losing favor. 
Gregg is tco tender for Northern cli- 
mates and is subject to all the ills to 
which black Raspberries are heir. Plum 
Farmer is highly regarded for Eastern 
conditions. Scarff is described as pro- 
ducing the largest of berries and of 
excellent quality. Diamond, Doolittle, 
Eureka, Kansas, Ohio, Soughegan and 
Tyler are all passing from one cause or 
another. 

The Purples and Yellows are hybrids 
between red and black Raspberries, and 
while there have been some thirty 
varieties in cultivation, Columbian is 
the onc outstanding sort. A wild plant, 
found near Philadelphia in 1835 and 
named Philadelphia, was the first variety 
in cultivation. Cardinal, originated in 
1895, is of value in the Central West 
mainly on account of its ability to adapt 
itself to variable climatic conditions. 
Royal Purple is worthy of trial for a late 
variety. 

Yellow and white Raspberries are 
found growing wild in many places, but 
Golden Qucen is the leading variety. 
It is a yellow Cuthbert and was found in 
a field of Cuthberts by Ezra Stokes, in 
Camden County, N. J. in 1882. 

By this time the reader will be im- 
pressed by the fact that most of the 
varieties in cultivation have been “finds.” 
There has been little. systematic work 
in the breeding of Raspberries until 
recent years, but the work now under 
way at some of our Atricultural Experi- 
ment Stations, as the one at Geneva, 


N. Y., is so well started that the future 
is most promising and an entirely new 
list of varieties may be looked for in the 
next two decades. 

Red Raspberry plants are suckers 
which come up írom the roots of the 
parent plant. A piece of the horizontal 
and fibrous root should accompany each 
plant. 

Black Raspberries are usually propa- 
gated from tip-layers; that is, the tip 
of the cane is bent down to the ground 
in August and covered with soil. It roots 
by fall, when the plants may be taken 
up and held until spring. 

Purple Raspberries may be propa 
gated from suckers or by tplyar 
depending on the variety. , 

New varieties are usually secured from 
sowing seed. 

For planting, select strong plants, in 
either fall or spring. In the North, 
spring planting may be advisable unless 
the plants are covered with soil for the 
winter. In the case of red Raspberrics, 
suckers may be planted when in full 
leaf if a dull, damp day be taken and 
the plants handled carefully, but usually 
early spring planting is advised. Red 
and purple berries are usually set out 
in rows 6' or 7' wide with plants 2' to 3' 
apart in the row. Some prefer to plant 
in hills 5'x5', which produces the 
finer fruit; in other words, 20 to 25 
square fect of space per plant. Black 
Raspberries are given more space, oíten 
30 square feet, as rows 9' and plants 
314' apart. A rich, sandy loam is the 
soil usually preferred, although they 
are grown on all soils from sand to 
clay, provided they are rich enough 
and free from weeds. 

; soon as planted, cultivate. Let 
tillage be shallow at all times, that is, 
less than 2” deep. If roots are cut 
suckers may start on red Raspberries 
and these drain the ene from the 
plant and reduce the yicld of fruit. 
Truck crops such as lettuce or other 
vegetables may be grown between the 
plants during the first year. If one is 
Short of manure, tankage is an excellent 
fertilizer to use, as much as 500 to 1,000 
pounds per acre or 6 ounces to 12 ounces 
to a plant, and nitrate of soda may be 
applied when the berries come into 
bearing, applying two to three ounces 

r plant as soon as the berries have 
ormed. Scatter the fertilizer over all 
of the land, for the roots soon fill the soil. 

Remove all the old canes as soon as 
they are through fruiting. This will 
eliminate a lot of disease. In the case 
of red Raspberries, thin out surplus 
canes to 3 to 5 per plant or about one 
per foot of row early in spring and 
shorten them back to say 4’; if the soil 
is poor, cut back to 3’. 

In the case of black Raspberries pinch 
the tips off the new canes when they 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Green's Trees 


Shrubs Vines, E ) Bobbink & | Atkins 


The 
Careful Planter’s 
First Choice 


| C. A. Green and his Nursery 
Company bas for nearly 50 
years enjoyed en enviable repu- 
tation for fair dealing. Green's 
stock grows because it is hardy, 
vigorous, full-rooted, Northern 
grown. Only the best varieties 
offered. Guaranteed true-to- 
name. Sold direct at money- 
saving prices. That’s why they 
are the careful planter’s choice. 


Green's 1924 Specialties (=N = 
beau- c 


NE of the greatest garden 
joys is a pool or tub of fra- 
grant Water ‘Lilies. From June 
to early autumn you can revel 
in their marvelous colors—crimson 
blue, lavender, yellow, white. 
From mid-day to mid-night the 
lily pool is the magnet that draws 
all garden visitors. 


WATER LILIES 
COMPLETE THE 
MODERN GARDEN 


Without them the garden is bare indeed. 
They are so little trouble that even the 
tiniest yard can have one or two in a tub 
—water, sunshine, and a little soil is all 
they ask. 


This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised and enlarged, is 
more complete than any rose catalog which we have ever offered to Rose 
Lovers. It is replete with illustrations and descriptions of the largest and 
most complete collection of Roses in America. Seventy-five varieties of 
Roses are portrayed in color. 

A copy of this complete Rose Catolog will be mailed to those who 
intend to plant roses. Ready to mail in February. 

We grow and have ready for delivery several hundred thousand rose 
plants in several hundred varieties. All are two-year-old, low-budded, 
field-grown plants. 

In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything for the complete plant- 
ing of every style of garden. 


garden. 
Dwarf Bartlett Pear: Big, 
luscious fruit with melting, but- 
| tery flavor, Generally bears the 
| second year. Fits in any size 


Caco Grapes: “The finest of 
them all" say growers. Of 
Catawba-Concord parentage 
with the good qualities of both. 
Bunch of good size and form. 
Vigorous grower, prolific bearer. 
Rich, red, sweet wine with 


LILACS 
EVERGREENS 


Get Green's 1924 Catalog 


Contains the best of everything 
for fruit garden and home beau- 
tiful; city lot or big estate. 
A valuable hand-book of inter- 
ing information on growing 


esting r 
things. Write today. 


GREEN’S 
NURSERY CO. 
2125 Green Street 
ROCHESTER - N.Y. 


BROAD LEAVED EVERGREENS 
AMERICAN AND JAPANESE HOLLY 
GIANT FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW 


My 1924 catalog will tell you how to have 
these charming plants and flowers; 
names the best varieties of day and night 
bloomers, and those that are hardy and 
tender. Send today for a copy. 


WILLIAM TRICKER 


Largest Grower of Water Lilies in America 
662 Forest St. 


The above are described and priced in our Special Pamphlets. Please 
state in what you are interested. 
Let us have your list. of wants for prices. 


Nurserymen & Florists 


Rutherford New Jersey 


Arlington, New Jersey 


from NURSERY to you 


G & R Hardy Roses 


On their own roots. Sure to bloom. True to name. Pod - S E E D S 
OLLECTIO 
*5 Hardy RAUS tuer CTION Vegetable 


You may depend on the:High Quality of 
our Flower, Vegetable and Grass Seeds. 
They come only from the most reliable 
sources in Europe and America. 


Send for Catalogue 


ighty pages of valuable information about Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, Tools, 


Fertilizers and Insecticides—with Planting Table and Planting Calendar. 


S P E C I A L A collection of 10 Best Varieties Sweet Peas, Spencer 


Type, Orchard Flowering Sent on receipt of 75 cents. 


Radiance—brilliant rosy carmine 
Wht. Maman Cochet—creamy white. 
Red Radiance—deep red 
Sunburst—golden orange : 
Crimson Queen— bright velvety crimson 
Mailed Postpaid to any address. Guaranteed to 
reach you in good growing condition. n ; 1 
All G. & R. roses are grown in large quantities, which n 
enables us to sell them at moderate prices. Over four mil- 
lion roses sold by us last year. 
SPECIAL OFFERS 

8 Hardy C santhemums, embracing all colors... .$1.00 
15 Gladioli—Cream of newer sorts, selected colors.... 1.00 

6 Liberty Iris—Choice colors—assorted. ..........- 1.00 


E Decorative Ferris nici assortment of solo 100 

Special Offer—The 6 collections mailed postpaid for. . .. 5.00 HOSE A WATERER SRED AND BULB 
THE GOOD & REESE CO. "ai "oo 6 : DNE ees 

Complete catalog mailed on application. : Largest Rose Growers in the World 26 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. na Greenhouse” u 


EINHEIT E 
€ You Can Give Your Garden Added Charm 


if you include in it examples of our 
Concrete Granite sun-dials, fountains, 
bird baths, benches, flower pots and 
boxes, etc. They are new and artistic 
in design, guaranteed not to check in 
any kind of weather, and the bench 
seats are smooth as marble. Eight cents 
in postage brings you samples of mate- 
rial. 

Write for literature and prices. 


ORNAMENTAL CONCRETE CO. 
559 Garfield Avenue Aurora, Ill. 


Now Is the Time 


to make arrangements for the planting you intend 
doing this spring. We have a Dre stock of hardy 
New England grown evergreens, trees, shrubs, roses 
and perennials from which to select plants that will 
fill your requirements. If you are looking for well- 
grown plants dug and shipped properly, we know 
that we can serve you to your satisfaction. A copy 
of our “1924 Handbook” will be mailed upon request. 


She Bay Stale Nurseries 


W. H. WYMAN & SON, Proprietors 


 NorthAbingion, 
Kerth bing f 


ieee E 


Google 


The Gladiolus is one of the most 
satisfactory flowers grown and 
there is no reason why every fam- 
ily cannot enjoy this grand flower 
—it is as easy to grow as the 
potato. 

Bloom from July to frost if you 
plant a few bulbs each month from 
April to July. 

For TWO DOLLARS we will 
send 50 Bulbs of our Grand Prize 
Mixture, which covers every con- 
ceivable shade in the Gladiolus 
kingdom. 

Each year we sell thousands of these 


bulbs and have received numerous testi- 
monials as to their merits 

ORDER YOUR BULBS NOW so as to have 
them to plant when you begin making your 
garden 

Simple cultural directions in package 


Mail this advertisement, or present at our store, with Check, Money Order, Cash 


or Stamps, and secure this splendid collection, sent prepaid to any point in the U. S. 
east of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada add 25c—($2.25) 


Our 1924 Spring Seed Annual sent on request 


Sizmp alr 


New York City 


30-32 Barclay St., 


NY CaN RH LR SN HORS ETSY. 


CR 


Flowering Shrubs 
Will Brighten Your Lawn 


NYSE can brighten your lawn with a shower of blossoms from early 

Spring to Autumn frosts with a selection of Flowering Shrubs. 
In this display Golden Bell, Dogwogds, Lilacs, Snowballs, Weigelias, 
Rose of Sharon and Hydrangeas are but a few floral possibilities. 


Flowering shrubs have a utility value in addition to their beauty, When arranged 
about the house foundation they soften the bare angles and form a connecting link 
between the house and grounds. Along the borders of the lawn they are effective in 
giving privacy and comfort to your “Out-door living room.” They screen unpleasant 
views, too, and improve your outlook. 


“On Beautifying the Home Grounds” is our special booklet 
designed through photographs and text to help you get the 
most enjoyment from your lawn. Ask us to send you this 


booklet and our fully illustrated complete catalogue H ready 
February 10th. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


which is J mile from Trenton, Ns 
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RASPBERRIES FOR EVERY REGION 


(Continued from page 152) 


have reached a height of 3’. This causes 
them to send out laterals which are cut 
back the following spring one-half, al- 
though if grown in hills this may be 
omitted. Purple Raspberries are han- 
dled as outlined for blacks. A small crop 
is borne the second y.ar and a full crop 
may be looked for the third year. The 
plantation may last 6 to 10 years under 
favorable conditions and 3 or 4 years if 
unfavorable. New plantings then should 
be made every 3 to 7 years and the old 
bed dug up. 

In northern climates some winter 
protection may be needed. After loosen- 
ing the plant on one side the canes are 
bent over and covered with soil. Much 
winter injury is due to lack of vigor 
among the plants. 

Among insects the raspberry beetle 
and the sawfly may necessitate a spray- 
ing with arsenate of lead to save the 
foliage from being eaten. The red spider 
may be treated by dusting with sulphur 
or spraying with nicotine. 

Mosaic causes stunted plants; the 
only remedy is to eliminate affected indi- 
viduals. Anthracnose is most often 
seen on black Raspberries. Secure plants 
from a clean patch, give plenty of room 
and remove the old wood as soon as 
possible. Spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture (4:4:50 with a sticker of molasses 
| gallon to 50) may aid. Orange rust 
is another trouble easily recognized by 
tne rust on the under surface of the 
leaves. A plant once affected never 
recovers. Dig up and burn. Blue stem 
is a serious trouble both East and West. 
Selection of plants free from disease 
will do much to eliminate these troubles. 

One-and-a-half quarts of fruit may 
be expected from a plant. In the case 
of Columbian purple berries, under 
favorable conditions, four quarts per 
plant may be secured as easily as two 
quarts of Cuthbert. These yields may 
be used for estimating the number of 
plants to set; it is well to provide plenty. 
High-class raspberries are always accept- 
able either fresh, canned, preserved or 
for making into beverages. For the 
latter purpose it is doubtful whether 
Americans realize what they are missing 
by not making greater use of these 
fruits. 

This list will show the reader that 
the raspberry is most generally grown 
in the Northern States and where the 
climate is relatively equable both on 
the Atlantic and Pacific seaboard. 


NEW ENGLAND 


MAINE 
Red—Cuthbert, Herbert, St. Regis 
VERMONT 


Red—Marlboro, Cuthbert. Yellow— 
Golden Queen. Purple—Columbian, 
Royal Purple. : 
MASSACHUSETTS 


Try as for Connecticut. 

New HAMPSHIRE 
Try as for Vermont. 

Connecticut and RHODE ISLAND 
Red—St. Regis, June, Cuthbert, Lath- 
am, possibly Herbert. Purple—Colum- 
bian. Black—Plum Farmer, Cum- 
berland. 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


NEW YORK 
Red— june, Cuthbert, Empire, Onta- 
rio, Herbert, Cayuga, Owasco, Latham 
Redpath. Purple—Columbian. Black 


—Plum Farmer. Yellow—Golden 
Queen. 
PENNSYLVANIA 


Red—Cuthbert (standard), King. Yel- 
low—Golden Queen. Pur ple—Colum- 
bian. Black—Cumberland, Plum 
Farmer. 

NEW JERSEY 
Red—Ranere, Cuthbert, Donboro. Pur- 
ple—Columbian. Black—Cumberland, 
Uncle Tom, 


MARYLAND 
Red—St. Regis, Cuthbert. Purple— 
Columbian; crown gall and other 
diseases are serious obstacles. Blacks— 
grow well—Munger, Kansas, Cum- 
berland, Diamond. 


SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 


VIRGINIA 
Red—Cuthbert. Purple—Columbian. 
Black—Cumberland with Plum Farmer 
and Kansas in western part of state. 

KENTUCKY 
Red—Miller Red, Cuthbert. Purple— 
Columbian. Black—Kansas, Plum 
Farmer, Cumberland. 

TENNESSEE 
None grown to any extent; try as for 
Kentucky. 

NORTH CAROLINA and SOUTH CAROLINA 
Red—Cuthbert, St. Regis. Yellow— 
Golden Queen. Black—Cumberland, 
Gregg. 

GEORGIA 
Red—Cuthbert. Not grown to any 
extent. 


" GULF COAST STATES 


FLORIDA 
Not grown; try the Golden Evergreen 
Raspberry. 

ALABAMA, LOUISIANA and MISSISSIPPI 
Red—Cuthbert, St. Regis. Black— 
Gregg, Cumberland; not grown to any 
extent. 

TEXAS 
Red—King, Loudon, Brilliant. Yel- 
low—Golden Queen. Purple—Car- 
dinal, Haymaker. Black—Kansas. 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


MINNESOTA 
Red—King, Cuthbert, Herbert, Sun- 
beam, Ohta, Redpath, Latham (best); 
àll need winter protection in most 
places. Purple—Columbian. Black— 
Cumberland, Plum Farmer, Gregg; 
need winter protection. 

WISCONSIN 
Red—Latham, King, Cuthbert with 
Marlboro and Herbert in some dis- 
tricts. Purple—Columbian. Black— 
Kansas, Cumberland, Plum Farmer. 

NorTH DAKOTA 
Red—Minnetonka Ironclad, Sunbeam, 
Latham (best of all). Purple—Car- 
dinal (fair). Black—Shepperd (hardy). 
Plum Farmer, not hardy. 

Soutu DAKOTA 
Red—Ohta, Sunbeam. 

INDIANA 
Red—Cuthbert leads; King, London, 
Herbert with June promising. Pur ple— 
Columbian subject to crown gall. 


Black—Plum Farmer, Cumberland, 
Gregg. 
CENTRAL STATES 
Kansas 


Black—Kansas, Black Pearl, Cumber- 

land; no others recommended. 
MissoURI 

Red—Cuthbert (best) King, but yield 

is low on all. Purple—Cardinal. 

Black—Kansas, Cumberland, Gregg. 
OKLAHOMA 

Black—Kansas, Gregg. 


PACIFIC & MOUNTAIN STATES 


IpaHo 
Red—Cuthbert, Antwerp, St. Regis; 
Yellow and Purple—little grown. Black 
— Cumberland, Gregg, Kansas. 
WASHINGTON 
Red—Cuthbert. 
Utan 
Red—Cuthbert, Marlboro. 
Purple, Black—little grown. 
CALIFORNIA 
Red—Surprise (Everbearing), Ant- 
werp, Ranere, Hailsham (Everbear- 
ing), Superlative. 
COLORADO 
Red— Marlboro. 


Yellow, 


BREAKFAST the zero hour 


very intelligent observer of modern life says that 
CQ 1 many domestic tragedies start at the breakfast table. 


But people who are comfortable are courteous; they 


This is Inga TYPE A which you grow heated only when they are cold. 


ean pot in place Gf your old iah- There will be no misunderstandings in this breakfast 


ioned heater and pay for out of the - s : $ 
savings in your fuel bills. Write to room. The American Radiator under the window is 


our nearest office for a beautifully connected with a boiler in the cellar, whose name — 
illustrated book. like its service—is Ideal. 


DEAL BOILERS 
and AMERICAN RADIATORS 


save coal 


Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 


104 West 42d Street 816 So. Michigan Ave. 
New York Dept. 55 Chicago 
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E is a strange theory, held 


We tell you haw to make a rose gar- 
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c b yy some, to the effect that thin den; the advertisers show you -where 
lé can accomplish more than to purchase 1e roses, You see a house 
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tone like it; the advertisers tell 
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The House & Garden. Bulletin Board ox E^ Nr 
A Cloister in Illinois—By Reginald C. Johnson, Architect. 


The Royalty of S, Spring —By Ernest H. Wilson 


A Farm Group, in; Brookline, Mass.—By Walter B. Kirby, Architect: ^ 


Vitale, Brinckerhoff & Geiffert, Landscape Architects 
Decorating Walls with Maps—By Aldous Huxley 
Gardening As A Sport—By Richardson Wright. . . . . . 


. And, here, alas, is one of the dis- 


2 and the mails. 


advantages ‘of such an obese issue as 
this. It requires more time to set up 


and to print than a thin issue. It is 


apt to move slowly through the press 
Readers may worry 
lest it be a day late. Let us assure 
you, we aré making every effort to 
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would be rendered you if we only told 
you how. Gardening, for example. 


The Gardener's Calendar try to fulfil our readers’ anticipations. 
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OT only will the Victrola bring you music to suit your 
own particular taste, but the instrument itself can be of 
a design which will conform to your own individual require- 
ments. For this purpose the Victor Art Shop is at your service. 
We will gladly submit sketches embodying your ideas in 
any practical form, and upon approval build an instrument 
entirely to your order. 
Consult any dealer in Victor products or write to 


Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
"HIS MASTERS VOICE" Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N. J. 
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IKE a conjurer, we have always something up 

our sleeve. Scarcely do we produce this large 
and exciting March issue than you see our sleeves 
bulging with an equally large and exciting April 
number. Until you see it, you'll have to take our 
word for it—and our word is this— 

April is the Interior Decoration issue, and to it 
contribute a number of our leading decorators. 
Frances Wilson Huard writes on bergeres, those 
delightfully commodious French chairs. Eight well- 
known decorators suggest the color schemes for the 
eight important rooms of a house. These eight are 
John Hamilton, Elsie Cobb Wilson, Miss Gheen, 
Agnes Foster Wright, Olive W. Barnewall, Rose Cum- 
ming, Elsie Sloan Farley, Diane Tate and Pierre 
Dutel. Elsie de Wolfe shows her living room, Mr. 
and Mrs. G. Glen Gould writeon Directoire furniture. 
Aldous Huxley suggests ways for hanging pictures 
effectively. -There will also be a page of unusual 
corners and this issue will see the beginning of a 
series of articles on the uses of different fabrics in 
decoration. You will find, in addition to these, two 
pages of closet suggestions, two pages of amusing 
painted shutters for the inside trim of windows, and 
a beautiful portfolio of good interiors. The shop 
pages will exhibit new and unusual lighting fixtures. 


ES 


Wee decoration is the major topic of in- 
terest in the April issue, gardening and build- 
ing have their prominent places. “Chinese” Wilson 
continues his series by writing on early flowering 
trees and shrubs. Herbert Durand, author of 
“Taming The Wildings", starts a new series—on 
native wild plants, and explains in the April issue 
how native trees, shrubs and evergreens can be 
used on the home grounds. The article in the series 
for beginning gardeners tells you how to equip and 
manage a garden. (Incidentally, this series of ar- 
ticles form part of a book to be issued early in the 
spring by J. B. Lippincott & Co. under the title of 
“The Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers”. The 
author is the editor of House & GARDEN, Richardson 
Wright.) The garden of Charles A. Platt, architect, 
will be shown. In the Gardener's Calendar we plan 
to show photographs of the men and women who 
edit our popular gardening publications. 

Of houses in this issue there are six pages. The 
Marquis de San Francisco also describes the old 
homes of Colonial Mexico. Matlack Price discourses 
on the virtues and varieties of shingles and, to 
make the building measure full to overflowing, we 
show before and after views of a Connecticut farm- 
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Hive you ever noticed that in small towns and 
country districts the local cabinet-maker or 
the local upholsterer carries on a side-line of under- 
taking? To create comfort in this life is a laudable 
ambition worthy of any good upholsterer. To create 
fine and lasting furniture is the aim and ideal of 
every cabinet-maker who respects his craft. To 
carry their work beyond the limits of this mortal 

is, doubtless, the expression of a desire to serve 
humanity to the bitter end; it is the manifestation of 
à straining toward immortality. 
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Som E remarkably interesting names will be found 
among thecontributorstothisissue. Theachieve- 
ments and pedigree of Ernest H. Wilson are found 
together with his photograph on the Gardener's 
Calendar on page 100. Aldous Huxley who writes 
on maps is, in addition to being author of “Antic 


Hay”, “Lehda”, and other books which have brought 
him quite a following, a member of the editorial 
staff of the British HousE& GARDEN. Hartley Clark 
who contributes the articles on Japanese silver is an 
English collector. A. P. Milne, author of the article 
on thatching, is an English architect. Of the other 
architects contributing to this issue, Reginald C. 
Johnson practices in Pasadena, Merrill! & Burnham 
Hoyt in Denver, Colorado, Walter Bradnee Kirby 
and Peabody, Wilson & Brown in New York and 
A. Percival Starkey in London. 

Several leading landscape architects show their 
work here—Vitale, Brinckerhoff &  Geiffert of 
New York, Ellen Shipman of New York and E. C. 
Stiles of Pittsburgh. To the symposium contribute 
such well-known garden authorities as Mrs. Francis 
King, Henry Hicks, Grace Tabor, Ernest H. Wilson 
and Bertrand H. Farr, JamesL. Greenleaf and Albert 
D. Taylor, landscape architects, John C. Wister, 
president of the American Iris Society and J. Horace 
McFarland, editor of the American Rose Annual. 
Minga Pope Duryea, who writes on a twin rose 
garden is author of “Gardens In and About Town". 
Mrs. Torrance,author of the article on decalcomania, 
is a New York decorator. 
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ES nowand then we find a bit of verse that 
appeals to home lovers. Itisnot always great 

poetry but it is pleasing. From the Spectator, some 

years ago, we clipped these verses by Florence Bone: 


A PRAYER FOR A LITTLE HOME 


God send us a little home, 
To come back to, when we roam. 


Low walls, and fluted tiles, 
Wide windows, a view for miles. 


Red firelight and deep chairs, 
Small white beds upstairs— 


Great talk in little nooks, 
Dim colors, rows of books. 


One picture on each wall, 
Not many things at all. 


God send us a little ground, 
Tall trees standing 'round. 


Homely flowers in brown sod, 
Overhead, Thy stars, O God. 


God bless, when winds blow, 
Our home, and all we know. 


Sh 
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[E we were putting titles on these paragraphs we 
would call this one “The Factory Next Door”. 
It was inspired by visiting several small towns and 
seeing how they were being ruined by the lack of 
zoning regulations. Zoning is an old story to cities; 
the restrictions of residential real estate have long 
since been a factor in the buying and selling of home 
sites; but what is being done by our small towns to 
prevent the old-time resident waking up some morn- 
ing to find a factory being built next to his house? 

The movies recently showed pictures of a volcano 
eruption in Italy. You saw the terrible mountains 
boil over and the red hot flood creep down the hill- 
sides engulfing trees and houses and filling the 
streets. Many of our small towns are in precisely 
that same position. The residential districts, be- 
cause they have not been restricted and because 
business is not being held to a zone, are gradually 
being engulfed. Fine old stately homes are being 
crowded out by shops and show rooms. The wide 
stretches of lawn, the trees, the shrubbery borders, 
give way to asphalt pavements and cement walks. 
And it all comes under the head of “Progress”! Here 
is something that Rotary Clubs and local Chambers 
of Commerce might well begin to work on. The 
small town is worth—and needs—saving. 
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pee threatenings, in our December issue to 
make an index of House & GARDEN, we have fol- 
lowed the impulse and made it. Indices printed and 
ready to be bound into a volume of House & 
GARDEN are now available for the years from 1919 
to 1923 inclusive. 

Robert S. Lemmon of the House & GARDEN edi- 
torial staff has just begun the day happily for us 
by putting on our desk a copy of his new endeavor, 
"The Puppy Book". Mr. Lemmon has already 
written a popular and well-sclling book called "Train- 
ing the Dog". We defy you to resist this new one 
on puppies. 

Regular readers of the articles on household equip- 
ment by Ethel R. Peyser need not feel alarmed 
about her absence from this month's issue; she will 
appear again in April. The article on Household 
Mechanics, by D. M. Forfar, also scheduled for this 
issue, has been held over for a later number. 

We notice that one of the young members of the 
Nast family has changed her name. She used to be 
called Children’s Royal, now she goes under the 
elegant and smarter title of Children's Vogue. 

Well, the enemy is upon us! The seed catalogs 
are beginning to arrive. Although we have been 
reading them for years, each spring's new army of 
temptations appears fresh and more inviting to us. 
When we come to the pass when we can no longer 
enjoy these assaults on our purse and imaginations, 
it will be time for our heirs to order mourning. 


an 


A EROROS of the paragraph on upholsterers and 
undertakers in the column opposite, we en- 
countered the story of Dr. John Gardner. A London 
wag of the 18th Century, he caused to be cut and 
erected in a churchyard a tombstone bearing the 
inscription, “Dr. John Gardner’s Last and Best 
Bedroom”. His friends had a good laugh over this, 
but the public thinking him to be dead no longer 
sought his services, so he had to interpolate the werd 
“Intended”. This gravestone is still preserved. 
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A CLOISTER IN ILLINOIS 


You generally associate cloisters with Italy and 
Spain and those fortunate sun-baked parts of 
this country that can use the Mediterranean 
style of architecture. To find this cloister in an 
Illinois home, a cloister that transports vou 
back to Spain ard Italy, deserves comment. 


Digitized by Goi gle 


It forms one side of a group of buildings in the 
home of Fred P. Warren, at Evanston, Illinois, 
and, as will be seen by the illustration, serves 
as a pleasant sun-trap as well as an architectur- 
al feature, with ils graceful, glistening Doric 
arcade, The archilect was Reginald C. Johnson 
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SPRING 


the Crabapple, of all Small Trees, Stands Unexcelled 


HE Crabapples are not exceeded in 

beauty and hardiness by any tribe of 
plants and yet they are comparatively rare 
in American gardens. A few sorts like 
Hall’s Crabapple (Malus Halliana), Bech- 
tel's Crabapple (M. ioensis var. plena) and 
the Oriental M. floribunda and M. specta- 
bilis are fairly well known, while here and 
there in city parks, like those of Rochester, 
New York, several others may be seen in all 
their beauty. But really there should be no 
garden, even a suburban garden, without 
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E. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


Epitor’s Nore: With this article on 
Flowering Crabapples, describing many 
new and unfamiliar varieties, “Chinese” 
Wilson becomes a monthly contributor io 
House & GARDEN, writing about those 
types of plants on which he is one of 
our greatest authorities. In April tt 
will be Early Spring Flowering Trees 
and Shrubs. His portrait will be found 
upon the Gardener's Calendar Page 
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its Crabapple-tree. When I think of the 
popularity attained by certain plants of 
much less value I am convinced that it is 
want of knowledge and not want of appre- 
ciation that has kept from general usage 
in American gardens these and many other 
ornamental plants. If any House & 
GARDEN reader will visit the Arnold Arbo- 
retum in May when the collection of Crab- 
apples is in bloom he wil! depart hungry 
for them and will not rest content until 
one or more be growing in his own garden. 
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MALUS FLORIBUNDA 45 well named, for how could one small tree contain à more abundant bloom? In the bud the flowers are 
bright pink, changing, sometime after they open, to white. But the effect of the shrub in full flower is nol pure white because 


o» Google 


the buds open in succession 
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The Tea Crab, MALUS 
THEIFERA, is the very 
quintessence of Crab- 
apple loveliness, with 
graceful wands of pink 
to white blossoms. It was 
discovered and intro- 
duced by E. H. Wilson 


Lovers of breeze and sunshine and rugged 
of constitution, Crabapples are well suited 
to the rigorous climate of northeastern 
America. Wherever the Common Apple 
can be grown its brothers and sisters will 
flourish and many of them are able to with- 
stand greater cold than our favorite fruit- 
tree. A good loam, rather on the stiff side, 
is ideal for Crabapples, and they do not by 
any means object to lime. As to site, 
provided it is open and exposed, they are 
not particular though a hillside or slope is 
preferable. Their common pests are scale- 
insects and a white woolly aphis known as 
American blight. The former may easily 
be kept down by spraying in late winter 
with lime-sulphur or Imperial Soap (one 
galon to eight gallons of water). The 


blight is destroyed by spraying in summer 
with Imperial Soap (one gallon to thirty 
gallons of water). 

Did we ask our feathered friends the 
season of the Crabapples thev would cer- 
tainly answer the fall. And beautiful are 
these plants at that season laden with 
myriads of small brightly colored fruits. 
But in reality they claim and must be 
granted two seasons: late spring for their 
blossoms, autumn for their fruits. The 
abundance of flowers and fruits produced 
by these plants is truly astounding and 
no tribe gives greater returns. Near the 
house no small tree could be more attrac- 
tive than the shapely Malus Halliana with 
clustered rose-pink, pendent, more or less 
double flowers; on a bank, with its bottom 
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branches hugging the ground the low 
broad, white-flowered M. Sargentii is a 
jewel above price. For the flower garden 
many sorts are good, none more so than 
the old favorite M. spectabilis with pink 
semi-double blossoms and the new M. 
theifera with white flowers, rose-pink in the 
bud. As a flowering tree in the park 
M. baccata var. mandshurica, with an oval 
crown full 50’ tall, the lower branches 
sweeping the ground, and with pure white, 
fragrant flowers, cannot be excelled. This 
and other tall kinds may also be planted 
with advantage on the edges of woods, 
especially where Oak trees predominate. 
An occasional Pine, Fir or Spruce well to 
the rear, by providing a dark-toned back- 
ground, adds greatly to the landscape effect. 


For its fragrance alone, 
Bechtel’s Crab, m. 10EN- 
SIS PLENA, deserves a 
special place in the gar- 
den. But it has other 
splendid attributes in 
Spring, a mass of double, 
rosc-like pale pink flowers 
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One of the first known Ori- 
ental Crabapples is the 
appropriately named MA- 
LUS SPECTABILIS, a Specta- 
ele indeed, with flowers from 
the purest to the palesi pink 


Introduced by Prof. Sar- 
gent of the Arnold Abor- 
elum, M. SARGENTII, won- 
derful for hillsides, is the 
finest of the low growing, 
pure white flowering crabs 
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The different species of Crabapples are 
found wild in this country, in Asia and in 
Europe. All lose their leaves in winter, 
many of them open their blossoms in 
spring before the leaves unfold, while in 
others flowers and foliage appear together. 
The first to bloom are those from north- 
eastern Asia, the last those of North Amer- 
ica, the full flowering season being about 
six weeks. 

The American Crabapples have pale- to 
rose-pink flowers with the delightful odor of 
violets which do not open until the leaves 
are partly or nearly full grown. The fruit, 
except that of a western species (M. fusca) 

(Continued on page 116) 


Thomas Ellison 


As Italian as Tuscany is the quadrangle of pink stuccoed farm 
buildings which lies within this gateway with its massive dark green 
doors. Walter Bradnee Kirby was the architect, and Vitale, 
Brinckerhoff & Geiffert were the associated landscape architects 


A FARM GROUP IN BROOKLINE, 
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A detail of one of the smaller gateways 
in the group shows the typically Italian 


The building above ts the gate lodge 
which stands at the estate entrance, 
some distance from the farm group. manner of its construction—the inter- 
lis color and its architectural style, esting beam work supporting the 
however, are similar tothe other buildings tile roof and the heavily battened gates 


| 
I 
In the gardener’s cottage, with its grace- 
ful double arch and splendid propor- | 
lions, can be seen the effectiveness of the | 
method used in laying the tiling. One | 
row of flat tiles is laid between every 
four vertical rows of half-round tiles, ! 
giving an unusual texture to the roof 
| 
Google 
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The remarkable fidelity with which the To get the main floor of the building 


Italian spirit has been caught is one of below even with the ground level outside 
the most fascinating features of this the quadrangle it has been raised above 
group. The stucco ts a vibrant pink, the courtyard grade and is reached there 


the tile roof red, and the trim deep green by well arranged exterior stairways 


The huge doorway of the garage is a 
beautiful piece of work, a bold and 
extremely successful contrast in scale 
against the small windows below and 
the still smaller ones under the wide 
overhanging eaves. Grape vines have 
been ~ trained against the wails 
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The well head is the finishing touch to an almost perfect group. | 
The arch, like the buildings, is of brick stuccoed; the actual welt 

head is of white concrete chipped to obtain the same texture, as the 

stucco paving is made of iron-stained Weymouth granite flags. 


A BIT OF TRANSPLANTED TUSCANY 
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An effective over mantel decora- 
lion for a country house con- 
sists of a map of the estate with 
a wind indicator. The house 
appears in the center ofthemap 
and the rod of the wind indica- 
lor is geared lo the weather 
vane fixed at the chimney top 
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DECORATING WALLS WITH MAPS 


Cartography Old and New and its 


Place in the Decorative Scheme 


ISITORS to the Vatican and the Uffizi 

will remember in those palaces certain 
rooms and galleries, the walls of which have 
been painted in fresco with large scale maps 
of Italy. As representations of the country 
these maps are, it is true, singularly in- 
accurate—surprisingly so, indeed, when we 
remember that, in the 16th Century, when 
these were painted, there existed for the use 
of mariners charts in which 
the whole Mediterranean 
and the countries border- 
ing it were delineated with 
a remarkable precision. But 
if these painted maps can- 
not claim to rival in scientif- 
ic accuracy the “Portolani” 
of the Mediterranean mar- 
iners, they are, at any rate, 
extremely picturesque. 
Painted in predominating 
tones of blue and green— 
blue for the sea, green for 
the land—they are lettered 
in gold and adorned with 
conventional representa- 
tions of cities, mountains, 
forests, and the like. In one 
corner a handsome windrose 
in gold indicates the orienta- 
tion, and the monotonous 
flatness of the sea is relieved 
by a few ships and fabulous 
dolphins. 

The Italian princes of the 
Renaissance were men of 
taste and artistic invention; 
these maps painted on their 
walls served not merely to 
remind them, flatteringly 
enough, of the extent of 
their own dominions; they 
were also admirable decora- _ 
tions, not as distracting as a 
fresco of animated figures, 
and less monotonous than a 


Harting 
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blank or symmetrically patterned wall. 

These 16th Century examples might ad- 
vantageously be followed today. To be able 
to introduce cartography into the decora- 
tive scheme, you need not be the owner of a 
palace, you need not be a Pope or a Grand 
Duke; a map can be made to blend with the 
decoration of a country cottage just as well 
as with the grander surroundings of a Palazzo. 


The Medici dukes had maps of their own 
dukedom of Tuscany painted on their pal- 
ace walls. Following their example the 
householders of the present day will proba- 
bly like to decorate their homes with maps 
of their own property and of their own dis- 
trict. Patriotism as well as charity begins 
at home, and we are all more interested in 
our village and its doings than in the most 
romantic and exotic coun- 
tries and the affairs which, 
in the great world, make 
history. So that it will, 
naturally, be with maps of 
our garden, our town, our 
county that we shall start 
in decorating our houses. 

It is possible to make a 
charming decoration out of 
the most accurate and effi- 
cient of modern maps. The 
Topographic Survey maps 
issued by the government 
are beautiful to look at, and 
one can imagine a panel or a 
whole wall of a study richly 
and interestingly adorned 
with them. 

. For the collector and the 
antiquarian who is interest- 
ed in the topography and 
ancient monuments of his 
lccality, there are always 
old maps, which can be used 
with admirable decorative 
effect. We have no inten- 
tion, in the present article, 
to write anything like a 

(Continued on page 132) 


In this room the principal 

decoration is an old map of 

Rome which completely 

covers one side wall. It is in 

the home of Eric Gugler in 
New York City 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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In place of wall 
paper the walls of 
the office above are 
covered with a map 
of the world that 
makes an unusually 
decorative back- 
ground. Itis in the 
New York office of 
Brown Bros. & Co. 


Two old maps with vermillion colored frames, ship 
model and bronse Chinese candlesticks make a pleas- 
ing mantel group in the study of Richardson Wright, 
New York City. Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 
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This map of Britain in Saxon times, pub- 

lished by John Speede in 1611, is par- 

ticularly rich in decorative possibilities, 

being bordered by a portrail gallery of 

the Saxon kings, each depicted in lively 
action 
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In the Long Island home of Meredith 
Hare the walls of the stairwell are decor- 
ated with two maps painted by Barry 
Faulkner The one above of Long Island 
has a picture of the owner's house in the zt 
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GARDENING 


House & Garden 


AS A SPOR T 


More of a Gamble Than Racing, More Expensive Than Golf, More Violent 
Than Tennis, Gardening Appeals to the Sporting Instincts of Men and Women 


RICHARDSON WRIGHT 


S gardening a sport or an art? 

Recently I had occasion to correspond on this subject with 
Mers. Francis King, that delightful garden author and garden lover. 
As mother superior of American women gardeners (I use the term 
with real affection) Mrs. King contended that it is an art. As a 
mere man, I contended that it is a sport, the finest sport I know— 
more of a gamble than racing, more violent that tennis, more expen- 
sive than golf, more of an exercise than baseball and more exacting 
on the whole man—on his strength, his brain, his five senses, his 
aspirations and his dreams—than all these other sports put 
together. 

This correspondence and the friendship of diverse garden lovers, 
both men and women, have led me to make a distinction between 
men and women in gardening: Women consider gardening an art; 
they are interested in the effect of gardening—in the arrangement 
of plants; insofar as they are engrossed in the actual work of caring 
for plants, it is rather a manifestation of the maternal instinct. Men 
consider gardening a sport; they are interested in the act of garden- 
ing and in plants themselves, in the individual specimen, its habits 
and career. Women pride themselves on color combinations, on 
broad effects of this and that. Men pride themselves on the individ- 
ual Rose, Dahlia or Delphinium. 

Obviously plant arrangement is an art, for it is the creation of 
a series of pictures with plant material. But the practice of 
gardening—the physical labor of soil cultivation, of raising plants 
from seeds or cuttings, of growing better plants each year—that, 
if I may say so, is a sport. And as a sport it should appeal 
to men. 

What in a man can it appeal to? To his taste for games and 
gambling, to his need for physical exercise, to his weakness for 
hobbies, to his innate love of beauty. 


HE games of the average modern American business man are 

games of speed; they are played speedily and reach a speedy 
decision. The Englishman may be content not to know the outcome 
of a cricket game for three days; but the outcome of a baseball game 
must be decided in three hours. Few Americans, caught as they are 
in the hectic rush of their lives, can find any excitement or amuse- 
ment in things that require patience, care, and slow decision. 
Acknowledging this, the American business man replies that, did 
gardening furnish the day-to-day, minute-to-minute competitive 
impulse of popular sports, it would doubtless have hosts of devotees 
among men. 

The mind of the gardener is, in a way, the mind of the chess 
player. He makes a move after having thought out what the 
ultimate effect of that move may be. He visualizes the end of the 
game. The gardener plants a certain established variety of bulb, 
and he knows what its flowering will be. In my orchard I recently 
naturalized several thousand Narcissi—across the gentle slopes and 
under the reaches of the old apple trees to the rear wall the bulbs 
were spattered, as the stars are spattered across the Milky Way. I 
have a pretty definite notion what that orchard will look like this 
spring and in countless springs to come. When the elms begin to 


throw out their reddish gauze my day-to-day excitement will begin, 
and it will continue until the last of those flowers has faded in the 
tall grass growing above them. 

Do you desire to gamble? Try then hybridizing Dahlias, 
Gladioli, Roses, Delphiniums or any other garden flower. What 
the result will be Heaven alone knows. It may bea gem, it may be 
a monstrosity. It may never be seen, or it may carry your name 
down through the generations. Do you desire to gamble? Stake 
your tender flowers against the coming of frost, or the beating of 
rain or the lashing of summer winds. Constantly the gardener is 
gambling—gambling against the elements, against blights and 
disease, against the outcome of the seed sown in the soil and the 
bulb buried in it. 

Do you demand excitement from day to day? I beg you make 
with your own hands a Rose garden—trench the beds, plant the 
bushes, spray and prune them—and then in Junes watch the buds 
swell and uncurl. You not only have the excitement, but you also 
have the Rose! 

The test of the true sportsman, of course, is that he plays the 
game for the game's sake. This is the ideal. How many of our 
games are played for the game's sake? A hole of golf without a bet 
makes the playing tame; to watch a baseball or football match 
without a wager makes you a mere spectator. No, we are not such 
idealists that we play for playing's sake. We play to win, and the 
result of winning is to be awarded a bet or prize. 

The gardener makes no bones about it; he's in the game not only 
for the fun of it—but for the material prize that rewardshis labors— 
the huge Melon, the perfect Rose, the healthy flower border, the 
colorful mass of shrubs. And his prize is such that, no matter how 
hard he tries, he needs must share it with others to really enjoy it. 
It is humanly impossible for him to keep it to himself—the Clematis 
will clamber over the highest wall, the Phlox will flingher perfume 
to the passerby, and certainly no gardener by himself can eat all 
the vegetables that he raises. 


AU too many of our games fail to relieve the monotony and 
diseases of civilization. Golf, baseball, polo, tennis, football, 
as they are played today, are definitely associated with modern life 
and business. We have made a business of our sports and they have 
ceased being games. We think we play them for exercise, as a relief 
from business. They may be exercise, but are they particularly 
health-giving exercise? Do they actually relieve the pressure of our 
lives? i 

One ot these days some learned physician will determine just 
what there is in the soil and in the act of working in the soil which 
has such remarkably curative properties. And when that is dis- 
covered more doctors will prescribe gardening to their patients. 
Imagine what would happen if a specialist should say to a patient, 
“I prescribe one hundred hybrid tea Roses, two fifty-foot rows of 
Zinnias and Asters and a miscellaneous collection of Irises and 
Peonies." The physician would probably be considered mad, but 
he patient would doubtless recover. I know of one able doctor who 

(Continued on page 104) 
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THE: 
GARDEN 
FRONT 


On the garden froni of 
the country house there 
is often opportunity for 
decoration and amusing 
detail that might not be 
appropriate on the more 
public front façade. The 
introduction of the verli- 


pus sundial over the 
2 


middle of the three sash 
windows on this English 
country house illustrates 
the point. The house is at 
Rhowniar, North Wales 
and was designed by 
Oswald P. Milne and 
Paul Phipps 
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THE FINE 


OLD ART OF 


House & Garden 


" 
THATCHING 


A Method of Roofing, Now Being Revived, Which Once Flourished in England 
and on the Continent, and Which should be Seriously Considered in America 


HATCHING is a very old traditional 

method of roofing and was extensively 
used in England in olden times. So ser- 
viceable is it, and so lasting if occasionally 
repaired, that even now it is not uncommon 
in that country to find whole villages with 
their cottages and barns all roofed with 
thatch. And perhaps more than anything 
else, it is the restful appearance of the 
thatched roofs that gives to 
rural England its indefinable 
charm of homeliness and set- 
tled comfort. 

There is much to be said 
for the old traditional meth- 
ods of building, especially 
for the counry. The old 
builders of cottage and farm 
house were well versed in 
building lore; they knew the 
local materials and local con- 
ditions of climate and they 
suited their building to it. 
They learned by time and 
experience to what uses the 
material to their hand could 
be put. Transport was diffi- 
cult and so it was imperative 
to use materials that could be 
obtained near by, and it is 
this that gives the English 
hamlets and villages their 
local color. The flint and 
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OSWALD P. MILNE 


brick walls and red pantile roofs of Norfolk, 
the cob walls and thatch of Devonshire, 
the stone wall and stone slab covered roof 
of the Cotswolds and the timber and plaster 
building and tiled roofs of Sussex and Kent 
were the natural outcome of the resources 
of the neighborhood. 

In these quicker moving times, when 
transport has become an easy matter, 
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Twin cottages, with a connecting roof, forming an estate en- 
trance, offer a splendid example of straw thatching on a bit of 


century-old archilecture 


AGENT AENEAN 


thatch has been neglected for other mate- 
rials, but it has so many good and, withal, 
so many practical qualities, that it would 
be a pity if it disappeared altogether as a 
roof covering. Certainly in cities and dis- 
tricts where houses have to be crowded 
together, it is better replaced by forms 
of roofing that are fireproof, but for isolated 
houses or cottages in the country it is 
eminently practical. 

Esthetically it has every- 
thing to recommend it. It 
weathers more quickly than 
any other type of roofing, 
and even when new gives 
to a house a comfortable 
appearance that is very at- 
tractive. It has a softness of 
line and pleasantness of col- 
or that takes away the bald 
appearance even from a new 
house; and a thatched roof 
always seems to harmonize 
and fall happily into place 
with the landscape of the 
countryside. 

Practically it is a perfect 
form of roofing, in that it 
keeps a house cool in sum- 
mer and warm in winter. In 
first cost it holds an advan- 
tage over slate or tile roofing. 

(Continued on page 102) 


One of the great 
beauties of 
thatching con- 
sists in the ease 
with which it can 
be filted 10 an ir- 
regular line on 
the ridges or caves. 
Oswald P. Milne 
was (he architect 
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The thatching of this XVth century English 
collage gives evidenceof Iheextraordinaryand 
unexpected durability of this sort of roofing 


No other roofing material seems to have | 
the fine flexibility of thatch, as in this | 
delightful cottage by Basil Oliver | 


Used with stone masonry and informal 
architecture thatching is particularly 
effective. P, Milne & Phipps, architects 


A modern English example of thatching 
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shows how the material is held along 
the ridges and caves by hazel "swais". CN 
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THEIR 


FAVORI T E 


House & Garden 


PLANTS 


Ten Experts Pick the Best and Most Useful Varieties for 
the Garden and Grounds of the Average American Home 


N your opinion what five plants in the 

eight important groups are the best and 
most practical varieties for use in the garden 
and on the grounds of the American home 
of average size, and under average climatic 
conditions; easily obtainable and of compara- 
tively simple culture? 


This was the question HOUSE & GARDEN 
asked ten of our most prominent men and 
women connected with horticulture and 
garden design. The recipients of the query 
were Bertrand L. Farr, the Pennsylvania 
nurseryman, who is such a successful grower 
of Peonies and Irises; James L. Greenleaf, 
president of the American Society of Land- 
scape Architects and the designer of some 
of the finest estates in the country; Henry 
Hicks, the Long Island nurseryman; Mrs. 
Francis King, whose writings are familiar 
to almost every garden amateur; J. Horace 
McFarland, who is an enthusiastic amateur 
himself, and a writer and publisher of 
garden subjects; Wilhelm Miller, garden 
author, landscape architect and horticul- 
turist, Grace Tabor, garden writer and land- 
scape architect; Albert D. Taylor, landscape 
architect and author of "The Complete 
Garden"; E. H. Wilson, the country's 
greatest plant explorer, and John C. Wis- 
ter, garden writer, lecturer, landscape archi- 
tect and Iris specialist. 

How closely these ten experts agreed, and 
how closely their choices as a’ whole agree 
with your own, can be seen from the list 
at the right in which the five most men- 
tioned plants out of each group are given 
with the number of votes each one received. 

The individual lists of each participant 
in the symposium axe given below, together 
with whatever comment they made on their 
selections. 


BERTRAND L. FARR 


ANNUALS: Snapdragon; Petunia; Nastur- 
tium; China Aster; Verbena. 

PERENNIALs: Peony; Iris varieties; Phlox 
varieties; Delphinium varieties; Chrysan- 
themum varieties. 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS: Mockorange, Phila- 
delphus virginal; Winterhazel, Corylopsis 
pauciflora; Forsythia, F. spectabilis; Lilac 
varieties; Winged Euonymous, E. alatus. 

BROADLEAF EVERGREEN SHRUBS: Azalea 
varieties; Mountain Laurel, Kalmia lati- 
folia; Box, Buxus suffruticosa; Rock Coto- 
neaster, C. horizontalis; Box (2). 

DECIDUOUS TREES: Scarlet Oak, Quercus 
coccinea; American Elm, Ulmus americana; 
White Birch, Betula alba; Sugar Maple, 
Acer saccharum; Silver Linden, Tilia 
tomentosa. 

CONIFERS: Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspi- 
data; Pfitzer Juniper, J. chinensis; Douglas 
Arborvite, Thuja pyramidalis douglasi; 
Nikko Fir, Abies homolepsis; Serbian 
Spruce, Picea omorika. 


Google 


THE FAVORITES 


With the number of voles each received 


ANNUALS 
Sweet Alyssum (3) 
China Aster (3) 
Petunia (3) 
Verbena (3) 
Zinnia (3) 


PERENNIALS 
Tris (7) 

Peony (6) 
Phlox (6) 
Delphinium (4) 
Chrysanthemum (3) 


DECIDUOUS SHRUBS 
Lilac varieties (7) 
Japanese Barberry (4) 
Bush Honeysuckle (4) 
Van Houtte’s Spirea (4) 
Forsythia (3) 


BROADLEAF EVERGREENS 
Mountain Laurel (9) 
Rhododendron (6) 

Euonymous varieties (5) 

Boxwood (4) 

Andromeda varieties (4) 


DECIDUOUS TREES 
American Elm (5) 
Scarlet Oak (4) 

Sugar Maple (4) 
Flowering Dogwood (4) 
Sargent’s Crab (3) 


CONIFERS 
Japanese Yew (8) 
Red Cedar (6) 
Canada Hemlock (6) 
White Pine (5) 
White Fir (4) 


VINES 

Wistaria varieties (8) 
Clematis paniculata (3) 
Evergreen Bittersweet (4) 
Honeysuckle varieties (4) 
Virginia Creeper (3) 


ROSES 
Frau Karl Druschki (4) 
Gruss an Teplitz (4) 

Kaiserin Augusta Victoria (3) 
Mrs. John Laing (3) 
Radiance (3) 


VINES: Silver Fleecevine, Polygonum bald- 
schuanicum; Wistaria, W. multijuga; Hall's 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera halliana; Clematis, 
C. paniculata; Boston Ivy, A. tricuspidata. 

ROSES: Mrs. John Laing; Frau Karl 
Druschki; Caroline Testout; Duchess of 
Wellington; Richmond. 


JAMES L. GREENLEAF 

ANNUALS: (Omitted). 

PERENNIALS: (Omitted). 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS: Bayberry, Myrica 
cerifera; Highbush Huckleberry, Vaccinium 
corymbosum; Viburnum varieties; Bridal 
Wreath, Spirea Van Houttei; Lilac varieties. 

BROADLEAF EVERGREEN SHRUBS: Box, 
Buxus suffruticosa; Holly, Ilex opaca; Moun- 
tain Laurel, Kalmia /atifolia; Rhododendron 
varieties; Euonymous carrieri. 

DECIDUOUS TREES: Sugar Maple, Acer 
saccharum; American Beech, Fagus ameri- 
cana; Pin Oak, Quercus palustris; Dogwood, 
Cornus florida; Sassafras, S. varrifolium. 

CONIFERS: White Pine, Pinus strobus; 
Douglas Fir, Pseudotsuga douglasi; Red 
Cedar, Juniperus virginiana; Colorado 
Spruce, Picea pungens; Slender Hinoki Cy- 
press, Chamaecyparis obtusa gracilis 

VINES: English Ivy, Hedera helix; Euony- 
mous carrier; Virginia Creeper, Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia; Wild Grape; Vitis vars; Climb- 
ing Rose varieties. 

ROSES: (Omitted). 


HENRY HICKS 

ANNUALS: (Omitted.) 

PERENNIALS: (Omitted.) . 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS: Bayberry, Myrica 
cerifera; Bridal Wreath, Spiraea Van Houttei; 
Japanese Barberry, Berberis thunbergi; Bush 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera Tatarica; Beach 
Plum, Prunus maritima. 

BROADLEAF EVERGREEN SHRUBS: Moun- 
tain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia; Holly, Ilex 
opaca; Drooping Andromeda, Leucothoe 
catesbei; Rhododendron, R. catawbiense; 
Scotch Heather (Broom), Cytisus scoparius. 

DECIDUOUS TREES: Scarlet Oak, Quercus 
coccinea; Swamp White Oak, Quercus bicolor; 
Norway Maple, Acer platanoides; Silver 
Linden, Tilia tomentosa; Wild Cherry, 
Prunus cerasus. 

CONIFERS: White Pine, Pinus strobus: 
Pitch Pine, Pinus rigida; Hemlock, Tsuga 
canadensis; Red Cedar, Juniperus vir- 
giniana; Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata. 

VINES: Virginia Creeper, Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia Clematis, C. paniculata; 
Halls Honeysuckle, Lonicera kalilana; 
Evergreen Bittersweet, Euonymous radi- 
cans; Chinese Wistaria, W. chinensis. 

ROSES: (Omitted.) 

Note: Mr. Hicks does not offer his 
selections as the “most practical” varie- 
ties. He suggests them as the best for the 
soil and climate of central Long Island. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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M. E. Hewitt 


On this page and the two following is shown the garden 
of Mr. and Mrs. Louis Evan Shipman at Cornish, 
New Hampshire, designed by Mrs. Shipman. Here 
is a glimpse of the garden from the terrace, with clipped 
Hemlock standing out against the herbaceous riot 


A NEW HAMPSHIRE 
HOUSE and GARDEN 


ELLEN SHIPMAN 
Architect and Landscape Architect 


The terrace is a happy combination of garden and 
house. It is 100' long and varies in width from 10° to 
20'. Part of it is completely sheltered from above, and 
serves as living and dining porch. Sunlight filters 
through the open beams and vines which cover the rest 


M. E. Hewitt 
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The tennis court was placed in an old apple 
orchard, It runs north and south, so that the 
nlookers are shaded and the players shielded 
from the direct glare of the sun although the 
court is in full sunlight until late afternoon 


Looking back along the same path that is 
shown at the top of the page there is seen the 
intimate connection between house and garden: 
a short flight of steps, and then the long, shaded 
terrace. The path, bordered by massed peren- 
nials, is lined with heavy planks set on edge 


BROOK PLACE 


Ne H. 


This main cross-path of the garden 
leads from the covered terrace of the 
house to an arched doorway in the high 
garden wall on the opposite side of the 
garden, In the center, where it inter- 
sects the lengthwise axis of the garden, the 
juncture is marked by four ball-capped 
pylons of clipped Hemlock 
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T H E HOME 


of 
LOUIS E. SHIPMAN 


The stone relaining wall is just visible 
in the background which- separates- the 
garden from the roadway. Trees 
planted below ihe wall and along the 
road help to complete the seclusion of 
ihe garden. Nole the luxuriance of 
flowers and foliage in the beds, of 
Peonies, Phlox and Larkspur 
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The brick-paved entrance terrace is close to 
the road, but it is so splendidly screened by the 
planting at the right and by a hedge and stone 
wall beyond that it lies, pleasantly protected, 
in complete privacy from the view of passersby 


a 


In this view of the service wing ard drive can 
be seen the excellent usc which has becn made 
of White Birches and Pines, two trees whose 
beauty is shown to perfection in such a com- 
bination. The additions and alterations to the 
old farmhouse were designed by Mrs. Shipman 
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SOUMAK 


Individual of Orientals, 


House & Garden 


RUG 


The Soumak Makes a Satisfactory Floor Covering . 


HE Soumak is more markedly indi- 

vidual than any other Oriental rug; 
it has certain peculiar characteristics, its 
identity is unmistakeable. Except the 
Khilim, it is the only pileless rug woven in 
the Orient, but the flat diagonal stitch of 
the Soumak is not in the least like the 
“gobelin” quality of the Khilim’s, and this, 
with the loose ends that are left at the back, 
places the Soumak in a class by itself. The 
patterns are exceptionally distinctive, and 
so also are the arrangement of the design 
and the coloring. Yet a good deal of con- 
fusion has surrounded the name; in the 
first place, Soumak is not correct—pro- 
perly, it should be Soumaki, or Shemaka 


A. T. WOLFE 


after the Caucasian market town which 
once was a distinct Khanate (or province), 
and is now the capital of Shirvan. The old 
town stands near the Persian frontier, where 
the South Caucasian mountains slope 
precipitously towards the Caspian shore. 
It has passed through troublesome times 
and many vicissitudes; by turns it has been 
Turkish, Persian, and Russian territory. 
The term Soumak, by which the rugs are 
known, is merely an abbreviation of the 


' ancient Khanate’s name, Soumake or She- 


maka. This explains itself; but the rugs are 
also called Turkish, Persian, and Kashmir 
by the trade—especially Kashmir, so that 
many people believe they have indeed been 


Ya 


(Left) A typical Sou- 

, with gcometrical 
designs in dark blue 
and vivid orange on 
an effective red grou id 
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(Right) Medallions in 
dull red and blue and 
a floral design cover 
the field of this particu- 
larlyatiractiveSoumak 


(Bdow Left) The Mo- 
hammedan year 1293 
(1870) is woven in the 
center of this yelow- 
bordered Soumak rug 


(Below Rignt) The 
orange, red and yel- 
low of this design 
stand out in contrast 
against the soft ground 


made in the valley of Northern India cele- 
brated all the world over for the peerless 
shawls woven there years ago. It is true 
that the Soumak weaver leaves loose ends 
of colored yarn at the back, as in the Kash- 
mir fabric, and from this resemblance the 
famous name has come to be applied to the 
rugs. Dealers are well aware of the value of 
a name, and Kashmir rug sounds a good 
deal more costly and attractive than Cau- 
casian; but Caucasian they are, and in spite 
of the cold-sounding word, the Soumak has 
more of the true Oriental spirit than some 
that are made in Persia itself. 

The pattern falls into geometric lines, 

(Continued on page 158) 
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This group includes sil- 
ver plates, a censer in 
the form of an elephant, 
and-an elaborate silver 
model of three fishermen 
finding a turtle 
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and GOLD 


For Collectors of Ortental Antiques This Is an Unfamiliar 
Field Which Offers Many Rare and Interesting Possibilities 


N estimating the merit of Japanese 

metal work the first thought of the 
Western dilettante is for the decorative 
design. For a Japanese the quality of the 
chiseling decides the rank of a given speci- 
men, à sharp distinction being rightly 
drawn between the design and its technical 
execution. 

The Japanese metal sculptor uses some 
three dozen different classes of chisels and, 
since there are several sub-varieties to 
each principal class, his aggregate of tools 
amounts to about two hundred and fifty. 


The iwo teapots both show the 
Tokugawa badge, of three 
asarum lilies, and are the 
work of members of the Goto 
family, as are two of the plates 
and the small pedestal tray 
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This silver stork, 
balanced on a lacquer 
stand, has a remov- 
able back under which 
is a cavity for burning 
INCENSE, the fragrance 
of which escapes 
through slits be- 
tween the feathers at 
the top of the back 


- The preparation of the field to which the 
chisel work is applied is of first importance 
in Japanese eyes. The style of highest 
merit was known as zamako (fish roe), and 
namako making came to be considered one 
of the highest technical achievements of 
the sculptor. 

The Japanese have three principal 
methods of relief carving, in one of which, 
Uata-kiri-bori, the chisel is used as an 
artists's brush, giving every line its proper 
value, the chisel performing its task in one 
(Continued on page 114) 
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The large jar with four feet 
was made to take as tts lid the 
fine tsuba, or metal sword hilt 
guard, sten on the right. Two 
saki jugs and the small oval 
jar bear the Tokugawa hadge 


The teapot at the back, be- 
lieved to date from the 13th 
Century, fits into a green 
lacquer case. Two vases of 
fish design, a small teapot, and 
a saki jug are also shown 
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INSPIRATIONS for 


How fo 
Fabric 


OME rooms are so beautiful in their 
color plan that a mere amateur at home 
furnishing pauses in amazement at the 
knowledge and genius that must lie behind 
their making. And, of course, in most in- 
stances knowledge and genius do lie behind, 
though the beginner should not feel dis- 
couraged at this, but rather rejoice that 
there are some to point out to all those de- 
siring beautiful homes the easiest and most 
practical way to successful decoration. 
Of the many little secrets that ` 
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c in green, blue, yellow, brown and rose gave the 
hint for the colors of this dining room 


COLOR 


SCHEMES 


Make a Bowl, a Picture or a Length of 
Furnish the Color Selection for a Room 


ETHEL DAVIS SEAL 


cated effectively ın a larger scale of color. 

A bit of cretonne or printed silk, a hook 
rug, a picture, a plate or vase, in fact any- 
thing that may act as the inspiring guide 
toward creating that most intangible of 
pictures, a room. 

Have you a picture the color of which 
delights you? Perhaps the tawny red of 
autumn trees, the old gold of autumn fields, 
the turquoise and mauve of the sky? This 
may give you just the idea you have been 


assure success in the planning of 
decorative color schemes, nothing 
is more effective than to select some 
bit of color and design as the in- 
spiration for a room that will dup- 
licate these colors on a larger scale. 

This principle is a sound one, and 
put to the test every day by many 
artists. When an artist contem- 
plates painting a picture that is to 
be really worthwhile and perma- 
nent, usually he first makes a little 
Sketch that pleases him enough to 
use as a working inspiration for the 
more important piece. In the large 
picture he tries to achieve the same 
charm and color, the spirit and 
line, of the small one. Thus we may 
see, in the simplest way, how the 
matter of room furnishing may be 
achieved from the sameinspiration- 
al standpoint of a smaller object 
that suggests a delightful color 


longing for as a means toward achieving 
the most alluring of breakfast rooms. You 
may decide to do your furniture in old yel- 
low backgrounded by walls of cream, and 
you may place an old gold rug on the floor; 
window curtains of cretonne in tawny 
autumn tones, plain china of turquoise, ac- 
cented by some pieces of plain mauve, thus 
finishing out a charming scheme just sug- 
gested by the picture. 

Perhaps you havea rug that intrigues 
vou: à Chinese oriental in magic 
yellows and blues, or a Persian 


prayer rug in marvelous tones 
of rose, or just a hooked rug 
that is as quaint and colorful as a 
zinnia garden. In the same way 
you may analyze the colors that 
make these what they are, and you 
find the beginning of a successful 
color scheme for a room right there 
before you. 

In analyzing it you have your 
method of procedure rather well 
marked out. The palest and most 
neutral tone should be used for the 
walls and very probably the wood- 
work, the darkest note should be 
used for the floor; the richest and 

"most colorful deep tones ‘shouid 
(Continued on page 138) 


From the overmantel painting of 
cockatoos was taken the ins pira- 
tion for the colors in this little 


scheme and which may be dupli- 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 
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Theo. M. Fisher 


The picturesque hali above is in a house in the moun- contrast of texture afforded by the rough stone of the 
tains forty miles west of Denver, Colorado. It was built left wall and the timber and wrought iron work of the 
entirely of local materials, native stone and timber, arched door. Through the doorway one gets a glimpse 
and the hall is a splendid example of how effective an of a dining room that is quite in keeping with the 
interior of this kind can be when these materials are simplicity of the hall. It is in the home of John Evans. 
combined intelligently. Particularly pleasing is the The architects were William E. and Arthur A. Fisher 
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It would be hard to find a 
more attractive liring room 
than tkis one in a mountain 
house, It has an informat. 
livable quality—so im portant 
fo an interior of this kind, 
and the sturdy, comfortable 
furniture, bearskin rugs and 
colorful linen upholstery are 
entirely in keeping with the 
simplicity of the stone walls 


Quite as interesting is the 
dining room with its panded 
walls, beamed ceiling and 
massive stone fireplace, This 
room is given color by the 
printed linen curtains and 
the wall hanging above the 
sideboard. In the home of 
John Evans. near Denver. 
Colorado. William E. and 
Arthur A Fisher, architects 
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Theo, M, Fisher 


This music room in a 
Spanish house near Denver, 
Colorado, is made effective 
by a nicely balanced arrange- 
ment of wide arched windows 
and doors. The center door- 
way with its decorative iron 
grill leads into a walled 
garden. It is in the home of 
Harold Kountze, Merrill and 
Burnham Hoyt, architects 


ll is nice to come upon books 
in unexpected places. Here 
the built-in bookcases flank- 
ing a doorway leading to an 
imposing hall on another 
level are an attractive feature 
of the living room in the 
home of H. A. Murray, at 
Westbury, Long Island, of 
which Peabody, Wilson & 
Brown were the architects 
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A French roth Century oak 
commode. Its rectangular 
structure, side supports of + 
an animal head surmount- z 
ing a leg and paw foot, ^: 
panels outlined in conven. 
tionalized laurel branches, 
and a laurel wreath. inclos- 
ing a metal medallion are 
characteristic of the Empire 
design. From the Metro- 
politan Museum 


FURNITURE OF THE 
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«STYLE EMPIRE”? 


This Period, With its Suggestions of Banners and Warlike Affairs, 
Reflects in its Designs the Military Triumphs of Napoleon 


URNITURE under Napoleon’s Em- 

pire, for his it personally seemed to be, 
was as radically changed as the French 
form of government. Napoleon himself led 
the way, demanding that everything about 
him reflect his military success and its 
triumphant splendor. He turned quite 
naturally to the days of the Roman Empire, 
but unlike the classic revivals 
of the Italian Renaissance and 
the charming and delicate re- 
vival of Louis Seize in France 
and the Brothers Adam in 
England, this classic revival 


On this rounded 
chair foot is 
outlined a lotus 
bud and leaves 


The classic un- 
themion or hon- 
eysuckle motif is 
on this chair leg 


A horizontal upholstered arm 
is typical of many Empire 
models. This one joins the sup- 
port inslead.ofe resting upon it 


origin. 


gle 


Made in France during the Empire. 
and back legs is typical. From the collection of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


MR. and MRS. G. GLEN GOULD 


A mount combining the typical palm 
branch and cornucopia is cnaractertstic- 
ally Em pire 


Two mahogany side chairs, upholstered in Beauvais tapestry in an Empire 
design of a Roman roundel in which a large initial N indicates its Napoleonic 


The sweep of the chair-back 


was bent solely on the glorification of war 
with its feats of arms, and of empire with 
its victory and power. All of these are 
spread with childlike simplicity over the 
strong, heavy structure of furnitureand over 
the triumphant textiles draped like tent, 
canopy and banner on the walls, as if in- 
tended for a temporary decoration to cele- 
brate a national holiday. 

That some of these effects 
are magnificent cannot be 
denied. We could hardly spare 
them from the decorative 

(Continued on page 150) 


This solid chair 
leg has the in- 
verted lyre indi- 
cated in outline 


The paw foot of 
an Empire cab- 
inet often takes 
on a square look 


Many upholstered Empire 
chair arms end in a scroll. 
This one is claborately carved 
along its upper curved side 
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DECALCOMANIA 
LUISE TORRANCE 


HEN the period of elimination and 
simplification arrived in Europe, the 
hand-painting of walls and furniture gave 
way to many interesting substitutes. Color- 
ful fabrics took the place of painted panels, 
the grandeur of brass and bronze inlay was 
succeeded by painted lines 
of gilt and color which 
achieved something of the 
same effect, and much of 
the decoration on furniture, 
screens and cabinets was 
done in pasted paper 
application embellished by 
flowers and arabesques of 
paint, the whole then given 
a coat of lacquer. 
Découpure France called 
it, Italy decalcomania, or 
domino work. It had no 
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relation to any particular The glass door of a corner cabinet has been Unusually decorative brackets in the 
art or school and flourished silvered and then decorated with Chinese Chinese taste have black and gold frames 
; ; motifs that were cut out of paperand pasted on and mirror backgrounds decorated with 

but for a very brief period. tiny figures, landscapes, pagodas, elc. 
(Continued on page 106) Old pewter cannisters are used effectively 


as supports for the horizontal candle arms 
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A charming example of the effective- 
ness of this pasted paper decoration 
is shown on the old French box 
above. Inside are two small boxes 
done similarly, From Mrs. Torrance 


Above is an Italian domino paper. 
These papers were printed in outline 
and then colored by hand and were used 
to decorate furniture, screens, boxes, etc. 


A simple fireplace in a country house 
is decorated with miniature figures and 
trees cut out of an old Italian domino 
paper. Mrs. Torrance was the decorator 
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VARIATIONS 


WALL 


in 


House & Garden 


COVERINGS 


There Are Many Other Treatments Beside Natural 
Wood and Plaster Finishes and Wall Paper 


NTERIOR decoration is only one of the 

concerns of life which people would 
find a new ability to deal with if classifica- 
tion were a natural mental habit. Classifi- 
cation is an old and accepted trick to science, 
and one which scientists could not do with- 
out, yet it is surprisingly seldom utilized 
outside science. Most people have a dis- 
tracting way of trying to think of everything 
all at once, and of attempting to make deci- 
sions as though all things were of the same 
kind and of equal importance. 

It is easy, for instance, to decide what 
kind of paneling you will have in your 
hall after you have first decided to use 
paneling. But it is very difficult to decide 
what kind of paneling if, at the same time, 
you are thinking you may paper the hall, 
and wondering what kind of wall paper you 
will select. 

In considering wall treatments, then, 
the first essential is to classify them in 
a few broad divisions. 

As integral treatments, 
there are those in which 
the effect of the wall de- 
pends upon the texture and 
color of the material used, 
and under this head come 
all the varieties of rough 
plaster finishes, with or 
without added coloring, and 
in a wide range of textures. 

As architectural treat- 
ments, there is wood pan- 
eling, in all its varieties 
and historic styles, and 
there are paneled treat- 
ments formed by applied 
wooden moldings on plaster 
walls, or paneled treat- 
ments made all in plaster. 

As applied wall treat- 
ments, there are wall papers 
and variations in fabrics 


and other special materiais, 


Japanese 


gle 


of really 


MATLACK PRICE 


and it is with these variations that the 
present discussion concerns itself. There is, 
as a matter of fact, a good deal of popular 
misapprehension as to the present status 
of wall paper. Because of the growing 
popularity of plaster finishes, many people 
have supposed that wall paper has become 
old-fashioned and out of date. Nothing 
could be more erroneous, and wall paper is 
today and will probably always remain, 
one of the greatest resources of the interior 
decorator, amateur or professional. 
Occupying a place between paper and 
textile wall covering is Japanese grass cloth, 
which is woven like a fabric but is as thin 
as paper. Grass cloth provides both color 
and texture, and its colors are nearly all of 
an ideal sort as backgrounds for pictures 
and for contrast with woodwork. There are 
silver greys,’ tans,. buffs, greens, blues, 
browns and mixtures, and where the wall 
is to be rather an important decorative 


A legacy from the decorative splendor of Renaissance Italy 


is the use of deep red Roman velvet for wall covering. This 
corner, with its authentic Italy cassone and chair, is from an 
interior by Stanford W hite 
grass cloth is a fine A wall covering on a cloth base 
wall covering which gives the wall is as decorative as wall paper. 
both color and texture, in a wide It can be cleaned. From the 
esthetic shades range Standard Textile Products Co. 


factor in itself there are grass cloths richly 
shot with random strands of metallic gold 
and silver. 

The vogue of burlap as a wall covering 
is almost extinct except in certain special 
instances, though it is inherently as good a 
substance as ever it was in its “mission” 
days of wide popularity. It “went out,” 
probably, because of two things. Too 
often it was made—and used—in atro- 
ciously crude colorings, especially a violent 
red, an equally violent green, and several 
raw and unpleasing tans. Then, too, it 
suffered from its associations. We cannot 
help thinking of it in “dens,” with college 
pennants, steins, and all the rest of the old 
clap-trap stuff we used to think was the 
real thing. Or we think of burlap in one of 
those many dining-rooms that were popular 
when the chafing dish first inspired the 
“bohemians” of the mid-nineties to all kinds 
of exciting emancipation. Those dining- 
rooms were based, stylist- 
ically, on the mission and 
art-craft idea, but too often 
derived more from a fourth- 
rate rathskellar. They are 
mostly gone, but not for- 
gotten, those dining rooms 
—black woodwork, inevit- 
ably a plate rail, strips 
forming the panels of vio- 
lent-hued burlap—and the 
placques of jolly friars, or 
Indians, the copper mottoes 
of hospitality and cheer, the 
daring "toasts," hand-let- 
tered on black-stained oak 
—and all the rest of the 
familiar decorations of the 
period. 


Some decorators have 


created interiors with dis- 

tinguished effects in buck- 

ram and linen, in the grades 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Three hundred years ago Abraham 
X Cowley prayed that he might “a small 
house and large garden have,” and in 
Bentley Cottage, Great Missenden, 
England, he would find his wish ful- 
filled. The site, which was an crdinary 
grass field, now contains a house, flower 
and kitchen gardens, lawns, and orcnard 


BEDROOM: 


A large living room occupies most of the 
first floor and from the kitchen a covered 
way leads to fuel and tool sheds. The 
floors are of oak and the hardware 
of wrought iron locally made. U pstairs 
are three bedrooms, eachwithan open fire- 
place, a bath and a box room for storage. 
A. Percival Starkey was the architect 
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EL PORVENIR 
THE HOME 
OF MISS 
EMILY KEENE 
DENVER 
COLORADO 


M. H. and B. HOYT 


Architects 


The archway between house and stable affords 
a striking illustration of the rich possibilities 
in design that may be oblained with plain 
masses, plain walls, and arches as the elements 


` Google 


Tke plan possesses an atiractive quality of 
informality which practically comprises the 
impossibly primitive adobe dwelling of early 
days and the conveniently modern bungalow 


House & Gardeve 


In this little garden house there is more to 
declare it at once Spanish than architects 
usually attain in modernizing and adapting 
the type The Spanish house achieves its best 
expression through the architect's restraint 


A closer view, showing the picturesque possi- 
bilities of the kitchen door, reveals no con- 
spicuous details, but does reveal the architects’ 
excellent appreciation of the colloquial traits of 
the style of the Spanish Missions of California 
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Carrying out the Spanish idea in its architecture, the 

house has stucco walls and a red tile roof. The sitting 

room window is enhanced by a decorative grille and the 

door into the arcade by a decorative frame in the 
Spanish style 


Though rambling, the plan of the house is convenient 
and generously commodious. Sleeping quarters are 


in the long wing; service and servants’ rooms on two 


sides of the patio and the living and dining rooms each 
in an extension 


ELMARNA 
THE COUNTRY RESIDENCE OF 
HAROLD KOUNTZE 
NEAR DENVER, COLORADO 


M. H. and B. HOYT 
Architects 
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This vicw of the house, taken from the terrace, shows the dining 
room extension with the kitchen on one side and the living room 
and west porch on the other. Retaining walls broken by tile 
inscris and cascades leading to the garden pool are of cement 
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STRAWBERRIES 


Sun, a Little Space, and Well Selected V arteties, 


FOR 
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ALL 


These Are the Essentials for Growing Your Own 


HE English word Strawberry is de- 

rived from the Anglo-Saxon “Streow- 
berie,” spelled in modern fashion by Turner 
in 1538. It is said to imply the spreading 
nature of the runners of the plant, and to 
have come originally from the observed 
“strewed” or “strawed” condition of the 
stems; the word read as if written “strawed- 
berry” plant. Lidgate in the 15th Century 
called it “Straeberry.” There is nothing 
to indicate that the plant was in cultivation 
prior to the 15th century, and during the 
16th century directions for cultivation were 
given in various herbals and botanies. The 
European varieties are of several species, 
but many of those in cultivation in this 
country are our native Fragaria virginiana. 
The Chilean Strawberry bears fruits of 
good size and has produced some excellent 
hybrids. Both among the European and 
native American plants we find individuals 
which bear white as well as red or scarlet 
fruits, while Fragaria collina a European 
type, bears green fruits with a reddish 
tinge and a musky rich pineapple flavor. 
The Alpine Strawberry of Europe is the 
source of the everbearing varieties. The 
Pilgrims and pioneers of New England 
wrote freely concerning the merits of our 
native Strawberry. Roger Williams says 
"this berry is the .wonder of all the fruits 
growing naturally in these parts. It is of 
itself excellent; so that one of the chiefest 
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doctors of England was wont to say, ‘that 
God could have made, but God never did 
make a better berry’.” In the United States 
the Strawberry was not grown commercially 
until 1840, and it was the advent of one 
variety (Hovey seedling in 1834 or 1835 
that made it possible. Since 1855 develop- 
ments have been made with great rapidity. 


The Strawberry has no season in America; 
therc is always some part of the United 
States where it is being harvested 


The Strawberry has no season in America. 
It is on sale every day of the year. There 
is always some part of the United States 
where Stiawberries are being harvested. In 
parts of California the same plant may con- 
tinue to bear for ten months of the year; in 
other places the period of harvest may be 
but three weeks. On the Atlantic Coast 
harvest begins in December in Florida and 
gradually moves northward, reaching New 
York the end of June, while in Nova Scotia 
it takes place in July. With the advent of 
the fall bearing varieties it is possible to 
extend the harvest in New York, say, from 
June to November, and by removing the 
blooms of the first crop to secure a relatively 
heavy fall crop from these plants. 

One of the most remarkable developments 
in horticulture is the commercial production 
of Strawberries in the Southern States. At 
the present time the major portion of the 
Strawberries produced for commercial use 
in America are grown south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line in a district not formerly con- 
sidered suitable for their production, and 
perhaps 90% of all the varieties grown are 
the product of one plant breeder, Albert 
F. Etter, now of Briceland, California. 
Some of the newer varieties sent out by 
Mr. Etter pick without the hull, just the 
same as Blackberries. He has produced 
berries for table use and berries primarily 

(Continued on page 122) 
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Hill planting 
is one of the 
best systems of 
arrangement 
for strawber- 
ries in the 
home garden. 
The straw 
keeps the ber- 
ries dirl free 
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Drix Duryea 


From the pool-set tapis vert which separates the two rose gardens the house stands above 
its broad terrace with the unmistakable air of the 16th century England, though il is new and 
its site Long Island. Hobart Sherman is the owner and James W. O'Connor the architect 


TWIN GARDENS 


in a TUDOR SETTING 


Many Wise and Lovely Suggestions are Made by This 
Double Rose Garden Whose Accent Is Early English 


Re gardens rarely find, as they have 
found here, the prominence they 
deserve. From few but the most enthusi- 
astic fanciers do they rate the finest situa- 
tions, the places of honor. And the real 
reason for this cannot lie far from the fact 
that rose gardens which are simply and 
solely rose collections lack the luxuriant 
beauty that is found in the 
individual blossom. They 
very much need “design”. 
There must be interest and 
beauty in the shape and 
arrangement of the beds, a 
pattern must exist to satisfy 
the eye when flowers and 
foliage fail, Where an her- 
baceous garden could reach 
extraordinary heights of love- 
liness without having any 
particular plan, a rose gar- 
den, without the same body 
and brilliance, needs to rely 
upon neatness and precision 
and an interesting disposi- 
tion of its parts. 

When a rose garden gets 
this sort of treatment, in- 
telligently and with taste, 
then it can assume its 
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rightful importance. It can be the garden. 
It need no longer be something to visit at 
certain hours in certain seasons when the 
bloom is on the bush. Always it will shine. 
And no other flower merits as much such a 
careful setting. 

In every rose garden there is apt to bea 
considerable amount of exposed earth in the 


beds. The wide spacing desirable for most 
types and varieties makes this necessary, 
and while it is possible to mask this bare 
earth with some ground covering plant 
like Forget-me-not or Horned Violets, such 
a practice, however lovely its effect, inter- 
feres naturally with the cultivation of the 
soil. It is generally a better plan to leave 
the ground uncovered and 
make it attractive by keep- 
ing it immaculately smooth 
and well raked. The plants 
themselves should be set in 
exactly regular lines, the 
outside line being kept al- 
ways an even distance from 
the paths. 

Almost more than in any 
other type of garden the 
paths in arosegardenshould 
be emphasized, for they 
actually create the design. 
Their color should contrast 
with the color of the earth 

(Continued on page 124) 


Each of the gardens is a box- 
lined rose parterre of the pe- 
riod set in a colorful herba- 
ceous border. In every other 
respect like ils mate, this gar- 
den sports a shaded arbor 
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PLANTS 


Seeds and Seedlings— Their Treatment and Germination —The Uses of 
Hotbeds and Cold Frames—The Making of Layers, Slips and Divisions. 


HE mother with her first baby, the 
lad with his first copy of King Arthur, 
the incipient golfer with his first ball, the 
beginning gardener with his first packet of 
seeds—all are on the threshold of great 
dreams and mighty endeavors. The mother 
dreams of a fine, up-standing man, the lad 
of becoming a hero, the golfer of a fabulously 
long drive, the gardener of huge plants with 
abundant blossoms. And in most of these 
cases the dream can eventually come true 
From the tiny seed, lost in the palm of 
your hand, grows a comparatively gigantic 
plant, generous with blossoms. The marvel 
of this is one of the greatest incentives to 
gardening. However many springs you 
may have planted seed, you can never 
become hardened to the mystery and won- 
der of it all. In the seed lie the vast poten- 
tialities and rare beauties of a garden. 
But—between that lowly seed and the 
realization of those emotional heights 
stretches a long path, in some cases very 
long, in others comparatively short. It is 
the plant's life history from seed to seed. 
So, then, begin at the seed; or, better, at the 
seed catalog. 


OU have to be very gullible to believe 
everything you read in some of the 
catalogs. 

What catalogs can you believe? Those 
issued by reputable firms. The fly-by-night 
dealer depends on exaggeration to catch 
his trade; the reputable dealer knows that 
the truth pays. Such a dealer is more than 
a mere retailer of seeds and plants; he is 
retailing his reputation—behind his catalog 
stand years of work and investigation, of 
seed testing, of plant growing, of hard, 
unflagging effort to furnish his customers 
the best possible line of horticultural goods. 
What many beginning gardeners take for 
exaggeration in the catalogs is really the 
truth, the difference being that in the 
nursery seeds and plants are given every 
advantage to grow and flower abundantly, 
whereas in the average garden these advan- 
tages are not always possible or are not 
maintained throughout the growing season. 

Buy good seed, buy healthy stock from 
reputable firms, and the remainder of the 
game of gardening is up to you. 

The seedsmen and the nurserymen can 
go no further; that is why, in making their 
sales, they use a non-warranty clause. It 
reads something like this—I quote from 
Mr. Burpee— "Most of the failures with 
seeds, plants and bulbs are due to causes 
entirely beyond our control, such as un- 
favorable weather or soil conditions, too 
deep or too shallow planting, etc., which 
renders it impossible for us to guarantee 
success, and although we take all possible 
care to supply only such goods as will, 
under proper conditions, produce satis- 
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factory results, we still give no warranty as 
to description, quality and productiveness 
of the seeds, plants or bulbs we send out, 
and will not be in any way responsible for 
the crop." To ask the seedsman to do more 
would be like asking the sporting goods 
man to guarantee you a low score if you 
buy your golf balls from him. 


HAT part of seed catalogs which is 

devoted to flowers is generally divided 
into two parts—the old stand-bys, which 
form the bulk of the offerings and the 
“novelties”, which occupy a relatively small 
space. The same proportion should obtain 
on seed orders. Novelties are the sweet 
that follows the more substantial food; 
they can never take the place of the entrée. 
Try novelties by all means, but do not 
expect them all to give the same satisfaction 
that the old, tested varieties would. 

Of course the beginner will "plunge" in 
seed, order far more than he can ever 
germinate or bring to flower. And there 
isn't any use warning him not to. For that 
matter, there isn't an amateur gardener in 
this country—unless he or she is phenomen- 
ally tight-fisted—who does not order each 
spring more seed than is absolutely neces- 
sary. The seed waste is appalling perhaps, 
but then Nature is generous and seeds are 
cheap in comparison with supplies needed 
for some other hobbies. For example, a 
good golf ball costs $1.50; for that sum you 
can buy a packet each of Snapdragons, 
Sweet Alyssum, Columbines, Arabis, Asters, 
Calendulas, Canterbury Bells, Candytuft, 
Shasta Daisy, Cosmos, Delphinium, Pinks, 
Foxgloves, Gaillardia and Hollyhocks— 
fifteen different kinds which, if all brought 
to flower, would make a display no beginning 
gardener need blush for. Like the manu- 
facturer of condiments who boasted that 
he made his money not on the mustard 
people ate but on what they left on their 
plates, so the seedsman doubtless makes a 
large margin on the profligate waste of 
seeds by amateurs. But he is welcome to 
it—has he not furnished the gardener the 
seeds of great dreams? 

It is advisable for the beginner, before 
he orders, to find what will thrive best in 
his soil and climate. Any local gardening 
friend will tell him. It would be senseless 
for a gardener in Atlanta to waste money 
on expensive Delphinium seed (and it can 


Note—This is the third of a series of 
practical articles for amateur gardeners. 
In January we considered Soils and in 
February, Preparing The Soil. The 


next article, in the April issue, will 
contain advice on equipping and man- 
aging a garden. 


be quite expensive) when Delphiniums will 
not grow successfully in that climate. Nor 
should the beginner try his hand at those 
types which even experts find difficult to 
germinate—some of the alpine plants, for 
example. Let him start with a list of good, 
substantial annuals and perennials suitable 
for his section of the country; having tried 
his apprenticed hand at these he can go on 
to harder things. Wisdom will be added 
unto him. 

As the years pass you become attached 
to certain flowers and are quite satisfied in 
repeating them summer after summer. If 
vou have learned the knack of growing 
Sweet Peas, Verbenas and Zinnias well, 
keep on growing them. Stick by your old 
friends. The test of a good gardener is not 
how much he attempts to grow, but how 
well he grows what he attempts. 


EED may be planted in flats, pans, 

pots, coldframes, hotbeds and the 
open ground. As each of these represents 
a slightly different process, we shall take 
them up separately. 

A flat or tray is a shallow wooden box, 
generally 12” by 18” by 3’ to 5” deep. 
These proportions make a tray convenient 
to handle and not too heavy to carry 
around when filled with earth and seedlings. 
It can be made by sawing a soap box into 
slices and then fitting on bottom boards, 
or it can be built up. In making a flat, the 
important thing is to have the two end 
pieces of fairly substantial wood, the rest 
can be lighter. In the bottom either bore 
holes or leave cracks between the boards, 
to assist drainage. 

Making flats is a winter occupation; they 
should all be made and piled away ready for 
use by the time the seed order is sent in, 
say February 15th. Made of sound wood, 
flats should last three seasons at least. 
When you are finished with them, knock 
out the soils and stack away in a dry corner 
for next season's work. 

Into the bottom of the tray goes some 
drainage material—little pieces of sod laid 
face down, leaves or bits of broken pots or 
gravel—and on top of this goes the earth. 
into which the seeds are to be sown. Pack 
the earth down with a brick and give it a. 
good soaking. Never sow seed in soil that 
is very wet, because the seed might “malt?” 
or rot before it germinates or can send 
down rootlets. 

One advantage of sowing seed in flats is 
that you can do the sowing in orderly drills, 
marking each variety with a small wooden 
label. Labels 4” long suitable for this 
purpose come at 25 cents a hundred, and 
you should keep a supply of them on hand. 

Pot and pan planting is equally conven- 
ient, using either the ordinary flower pot or 

(Continued on page 10%) 
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An attractive cushion 

covered in French blue The pillows shown on this 
taffeta has a pleated page may be purchased 
ae deine. s" wide through the House & 
ox caging Pa vs Garden Shopping Service, 
22 x 15", $24 19 West 44th Street, New 
The oval pillow is ve did City. A servi e charge 
low "| wl ^ i of 25c on articles up lo 
‘oe taffe la with Een i $10 and 50c on anything 
and yellow fringe. 19 over is included in the 
x r4", $20.50. Other prices 


colors 


A VARIETY 
of 
CUSHIONS 


A 


The lattice glazed chintz on the 
pillows above comes in rose, orange 
or bluish mauve. The narrow 
ruche is in a plain contrasting 
shade. Each cushion measures 
30" long and may be had for $15.50 


The pillow above may be had in 
any color linen trimmed with tape 
in three contrasting shades. It 
measures 28" x 18" and is $15.50. 
It combines very effectively with 
either a plain or flowered material 


If a sofa is covered in a 
plain material, a figured 
cushion provides an inter- 
esting contrast. The one 
above is mulberry and 
while toile de Jouy. It ts 
23” long, 16" wide. $20.50 
Other colors 


SEES 


A pillow that would 
add comfort to any 
sofa ts covered in heavy 
salin trimmed with a 
pleated ruffle, 1" wide. 
It comes in all colors. 
2 x II". $40.50 


A graceful oblong pillow 
cowred in delicate an- 
lime brocade in shades 
of old rose is trimmed 
with three rows of 
French tinsel ribbon. 
ae 70%. $40.50 


The oblong pillow at 
the left comes in any 
color taffeta trimmed 
with contrasting French 
ribbons. 18" x ro", $13. 
ha The square one is 


_ trimmed with black. $13 
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FOR 


a 


FLOWER 
ROOM 


A small room opening 
into a garden might be 
fitted up as a flower room 
with shelves and cup- 
boards to hold all the 
vases and other equipment 


LP n o ALL IIST EIST ELLE LAL EDITIA 


An Italian pottery wall pocxet 2" high 
comes in white, green, blue or yellow for 
$6.75. In white it is particularly cffec- 
tive filled with laurel leaves 


"SPOCIE IISTI PORET SITY urne PIES 


Amber or blue glass vase for 
one flower 8" high, $2.75 a 
pair. Glass vase in amber, 
green, blue or amethyst 
color, 10" high, $4.25. 6" 
high, $3.25 a pair} 


A graceful flower bowl in 

amet yst, green or amber 

glass, 84%" high is $6.75. 

The small size, 5" high, 

comes in the same soft colors 
$2.75 


Pottery bowl with yellow : 


A_lazfe window op this side o wide, $3.75. Pale green or Shelves for decoratwe earthern Clot hes Closet 


the room has plate glass shelves vases, $8.25 a pair, 9" peer, china «nd porcelain Sun- Hats 
Gr bright cofered a lass vases sx! bowls bowl, 10" wide, price $14 = : vases aod jardineres Shoes 


Siiker 
Rubbers 
Cutting arrantin$, and pack inh shelf and ; Two elevations of the i Work- shelf for pet tigg - dividing - efe 
ee [eera maae] garden room shown at ihe - 
Tm T = ERN 4 m — top of the page Abore the Bio for || Ben foe | Ba fr E 
ext; ones Wire ond Laces, O drawers isa sliding shelf Ser, Fortier || Manera 
at the left of the sink to cut T -— 
and arrange flowers on. ene P Baskets 
Old flower prints dec- Pebbles 


orate the doors, $2.25 each 
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Flat fluted potterydish, yellow, green pink 

or blue, $6.25, 16" wide. Flower bowl, 

white, yellow, blue or lavender, 10" wide, 

$2.50. 6" $1.50. Low bowl, 12" wide, 
mauve or blue, $3.25 


A decorative wrought iron 

wall bracket for ivy or flowers. 

24" over all. Complete with 
metal lining $18.50 


All the articles shown on these 
two pages may be purchased 
through the House & Garden 
Shopping Service, 19 West 44th. 
Street, New York City. A service 
charge of 25c on articles up lo 
$10 amd 50c on anything over 
$10 is included in the prices. 
Other things will be found on 
pages 146 and 148 


The melon shape of this Porto 

Rican gathering basket is unusu- 

ally graceful. Itis tan with brown 
trimmings. 18" wide, $3.75 


Square tin holder 6" high, $13 a pair. Cream colored pitcher with rose decoration, 
Oval jardiniére 10" long, $13 each. Colors, holding one quart, $2.25. Watering can 
red, black or yellow. Yellow tin jardi- pink, red, yellow, blue or green, $3.50. Six 
nière with Directoire decoration, 8"' long quarts, Rubber plant sprinkler, $1.75 


in pink, priced at $7.75 


= 


Dona B. Merrill 


The low vase above is of alabaster in à 

yellowish cream color, 4" high, $3.25. 

Flat cream colored urn with bine and 

yellow decoration, ro" high, 3" deep, 
and is priced at $7.75 


An assorlment of fifty giant 
Gladioli $3.25. Left. A collec- 
tion of flower secds, the novel- 
ties of 1924. Twelve varieties 
are priced at $5.25. Right. 
Thirty quick growing annuals 
for the cut flower garden, $3.25 


A commodious Philippine scrap 

basket for a flower room has an 

interesting checker board decora- 
tion in black and white, $4.50 


(Below). Glass bowl (left) in amethyst or 
blue. 3” high, 10" wide, $7.75. Vene- 
tian glass jar, pink or blue, 9" high, 
$10.25. Bowl 6" high, 12" wide, amber, 
green, blue or amethyst $7.75 
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SOME SIMPLE TYPES OF FENCES 


As the Fence Returns to Popularity We Should 
Make Use of Certain Fine and Unaffected Designs 


HE board fence as our 
forefathers knew it, 
which reached its highest de- 
velopment in the village of old 
Salem and other New England 
coast towns, had become sever- 
al years back pretty much a 
thing of the past. Perhaps this 
was due to what we liked to 
call our “modern conditions”. 
At any rate the fence as an 
element of garden design lan- 
guished and it has only been 
lately that with the increased 
interest in early American 
details it has begun to come 
back into its own. 
It is a welcome return, for 


E. C. STILES 


be a stunning thing as a fence, 
but it is really no rival to the 
other kind as a helpful bit in 
the garden's makeup. 

While these fence types here 
tell their own stories (there is 
actually no part of the simple 
grounds and garden layout for 
which any one is not suitable) 
as far as appearance goes, and 
as far as above-ground con- 
struction is concerned, some- 
thing might very well be said 
about their color treatment 
and the methods used to give 
them solid support. 

If fences are going to assert 
themselves in the garden they 


there is a real need for suitable The artistic value of the simply designed fence becomes apparent should be allowed to form a 


types of the board fence to 
enclose garden areas; and this 
includes the backyard gardens 
of our suburban communities, the flower 
gardens of our modern village properties, 
and even the more extensive flower and 
vegetable gardens of some of the larger 
estates. The reasons for this are obvious. 
A fence gives immediate protection to our 
gardens against small boys, stray dogs and 
cats, and even inconsiderate older people. 
It shows for something as soon as it is put 
up, which appeals to many people who hate 
to wait for a hedge. And finally, a fence 
offers a certain definite note of form and 
color both to the immediate surroundings 
and to the garden areas which it encloses. 
These needs, however, though sufficient 
to bring back the fence, will undoubtedly 
bring back slightly different types of 
fences than those of the Colonial period. 
They will be plainer in design and less 
complicated in construction. And this is 
readily to be expected when one considers 
that they will not be built to ornament 
the front of our properties or to be ob- 
served in close detail without being 
partially covered with vines or screened 
with plant materials of some nature. 
They will be viewed mostly in the mass 
and will be enclosing useful and not mere- 


masses of flowers and foliage against it 


ly decorative areas, hence, their probable 
simplicity. There will also be found a 
marked tendency to spend as little on their 
construction as possible beyond the amount 
necessary to make them substantial and 
serviceable. 

The designs shown here are of the almost 
simplest types imaginable. But it happens 
that simplicity in fences is quite a virtue, 
for a fence in a garden is in effect a formal 
line of a contrasting color drawn across a 
mass of informal foliage, and the simpler 
the fence the more telling the contrast. An 
intricately contrived fence in a garden may 
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One of the most fa- 
miliar types is the pal- 
ing fence with its flat 
pickets cut at the top 


By alternating a wide 
paling with every two 
narrow oncs an effect- 
ive design is obtained 


An effect of lightness 
ts got by concealing 
the posts bckind the 


palings, as at the right 


when il is seen as a contrast in color and shape to the irregular contrast with the prevailing 


notes of green. Several colors 
do this nicely, and if you are a 
daring spirit you may try them. A not too 
brilliant yellow is the safest, but only with 
white can we be sure of no chromatic dis- 
turbance—white or some weathered stain. 
So many colors arise in a garden that only 
with white or a neutral color in our fence 
can we rest easy. A good white can be 
obtained by means of paint, stain, or white- 
wash. The choice may depend upon climate, 
cost or the wood used. White wash is cer- 
tainly the least expensive, and in many 
ways, while it lasts, as lovely as any. A 
white creosote stain generally requires 
several coats on raw wood, but it is lasting 
and effective. The paint used should be 
a serviceable flat-tone. When a natural 
color creosote stain is used, one coat— 
at most, two—is apt to be enough. It 
should be understood that whether a 
fence is to be white or of a weathered 
tone may depend upon how closely it is 
linked up with the house, and the color 
of the trim on the house. Consistency in 
this direction is always satisfying to the 
eye. 
As to the setting of fence spots there 
is a comparatively simple method which 
(Continued on page 156) 
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HOUSE & GARDEN'S 
GARDENING GUIDE 


In the first of the following lists the perennials and annuals are alphabetically 
arranged. The directions refer to methods of planting and propagation, and to the 
most suitable soil and exposure. The lists comprise leading species and varieties. 


ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS 


! 


BOTANICA i -| ere SEASON zCTIONS 
TANICAL NAME | COLOR i HEIGHT OF BLOOM DIRECTIONS 
ANNUALS 

African Daisy Arctotis Blue and white — 24; uly to Nov. Sow seeds in warm soil in Spring; transplant to 18" apart 
Amethyst Browalia alata Blue, white 3, une to Oct. Sow seed in warm soil; thin to 6" apart 
Butterfly Flower Schizanthus Blue 24% | June to Oct. Sow in late Spring; transplant 18* apart with ball of earth; stake 
California Poppy Eschecholtzia " Various 12 une to Nov. Sow in Fall or Early Spring; thin to 8” apart; transplants poorly 
Calliopsis Coreopsis drummondii Yellow 187 une to Oct. Sow directly in the border; thin to 10” apart; sun 
China Aster Calistephus horteneus Various 18 Aug. and Sept. | Water seed before sowing and cover with sand; set out 16" apart; sun 

larkia i Clarkia elegans White, rose 18" July to Oct. Sow outdoors in early Spring, or in Fall with Winter protection; sun 
Cosmos, vars. Cosmos Various i 6o" Sept. to Nov. Start in hot-beds in March; set out in warm soil; stake; sun 
Floss Flower Ageratum, vars. Blue 12, August to Nov. | Sow seed in warm soil outdoors; pick faded flowers for more bloom 
Four o'Clock Mirabilis 3 Red 247 | August to Nov. | Sow seeds thinly in rows in warm soil; thin to 18" apart 
Garden Balsam Impatiens balsamina Various I July to Sept. Sow outdoors in May; rich, sandy soil; sun : 
Gilliflower Matthiola, vars. Various 18 June and July | Sow indoors and out, for long bloom; transplanting beneficial; 12” apart 
Lobelia Lobelia erinus Blue k 67 June Sow the fine seed indoors in March; plant outside 7” apart 
Love-in-a-mist Nigella damascena Blue, white 18 ay to Oct. Sow seeds in Spring or Fall; thin to 10* apart : 
Marguerite Chrysanth. coronarium Yellow 36; August to Nov. | Sow seed in open in April; set 12” a ; pinch back; sun 
Marigold Calendula Orange . 12, June to Nov. Sow seed outside in early Spring; thin to 12* apart 
Mignonette Reseda, vars. Pinkish white 107 une to Oct. Sow seed in open; thin to 8" apart; will not transplant readily 
Moss Verbena Verbena erinoides Blue, white 8; uly to Sept. Sow seed indoors in March; outside later for continuous bloom 
Orange Daisy Dimorphotheca, vars. range 187 ay and June | Sow outside in warm soil; thin to 12"-18" apart 
Painted Tongue Salpiglossis Violet blue 24, e to Sept. Sow the fine seeds carefully in warm soil; set out 6" apart; sandy 
Petunia Petunia, vars. Various 12, une to Oct. Sow best grade of seeds outside in May; thin to 9” apart 
Pincushion Flower Scabiosa atropurpurea Various 3o, June to Nov. Sow seeds outside in May; transplant to 8” apart; remove seed heads 
Prickly Poppy Argemone grandiflora White 24. uly to Nov. Sow seeds thinly to avoid transplanting; will re-sow itself 
Rock Speedwell Veronica rupestris Purple à. ay and June | By seed or division in good sandy soil; sun 
Sanvitalia Sanvitalia, vars. Yel. and purple | > | june to Nov. By sced in Spring, thin to 8" apart | . 
Satin Flower Godetia grandiflora White, rose 85 une to Oct. Blooms better in poor and sandy soil than in rich loam 
Seven Sisters Portulaca, vars. Various 5, ay to Oct. Rake seeds lightly into soil; thin to 4" apart A E 
Snapdragon Antirrhinum, vars. Various 187 une Sow outdoors in warm soil; transplanting seedlings to 12" apart 
Sweet Alyssum Alyssum maritimum White 10? | May to Oct Sow seed month apart for continuous bloom; thin to 7" apart 
Tassel Flower Emilea flammea Orange 18; une Sow seeds in early Spring; thin to 4” a : 
Wishbone Flower Torenia, vars. ' Yel. and lav. 12" June to Nov. Sow indoors in late March; transplant into warm soil 
Zinnia Zinnia elegans Various 30 Aug.. Sept. Sow seed in cold frame in March: transplant to shallow boxes; set out 18” 

PERENNIALS 

American Senna Cassia Marylandica Yellow ` 607 | July, August By seed or divisions; cut down after blooming; moist or dry soils; sun 
Baby's Breath Gypsophila paniculata | White” |. or | June to Sept. | By seed. cuttings or dividone, diy; sun 

aby i Sept. r s j ; dry; 
Balloon-flower Platycodon grandiflorum | White, purplish 307 Jay to Nov. By seed or division; in sandy, well drained soil; sun or part shade 
Balloon-flower Platycodon Mariesi Blue, white | 18; June to Oct. By seed, or less easily, by division; cut stems to ground in Fall 
Beard-tongue Pentstemon barbatus Orange 48, June July By seed or division; sandy soil; sun; use plenty of well rotted manure 
Blanket Flower Gaillardia grandiflora Various 24; une to Nov. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; will generally not come true to parent seed 
Bleeding Heart Dicentra spectabilis Rose 24° April to June By division; in rich, light loam; partial shade 
Blue Bonnet Scabiosa caucasica Lavender 207 May to Oct. By seed or divisions; protect in Winter; rich soil; sun 
Bugle Ajuga reptans Purplish 10, May to June By sced or division; not particular as to soil; sun or shade 
Butterfly Weed Asclepias tuberosa Orange 24, | July and Aug. | By divisions; prefers dry soil; full sun; cut down after blooming 
Candytuft Iberis sempervirens White 10; April and May | By seed, cuttings or divisions; one of the best foreground plants 
Canterbury-bells Campanula medium Various 36; June, July Set out young plants in May; treat as biennials; sun 
Cape Hyacinth Galtonia candicans te 48, uly, Aug. By offsets or seed; in light, rich soil; sun; protect in cold sections 
Cardinal Flower Lobelia cardinalis | Various | 24, July and Aug. | By seed, cuttings, or divisions; moist, rich soil; sun or part shade 
Carpathian Hare-bell Campanula carpatica Blue, white 107 une to Oct. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; rock-garden; rich soil; sun 
Chickweed Cerastium tomentosum White | 8; ay and June | By cuttings or divisions; for dry, sunny places in foreground 
Chinese Larkspur Delphinium sinense Blue, white 24, June to Oct. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; deep, rich, sandy soil; sun 
Chalk Plant Gypsophila repens Rose 5, une and July By seed, cutting, or division; dry; sunny i | 
Chrysanthemum Chrysanthemum indic. Various 30; Sept. to Nov. By seed and cuttings; in rich, light soil; sun; protect in Winter 
Columbine Aquilegia caerulea Bluish 167 May and June | By secd; casily affected by nearby varieties; sandy soil; sun 
Columbine Aquilegia vulgaris White 30; May, June By seed or seedlings; rich, moist, sandy, well drained soil; sun 

one-flower Rudbeckia speciosa Orange 30) July, Aug. By divisions or cuttings; not particular as to soil; sun or part shade 
Coral-Bells “Heuchera sanguinea Red 12; May to Sept. By seed or divisions; in sun or partial shade 

‘oreo Coreopsis lanceolata Yellow 24 May to Sept. By seed or divisions; not particular as to soil; sun 
Cowslip Primula veris Yellow 107 April and May | By seed, or by division immediately after flowering; partial shade 
Double Sneezewort Achillea ptarmica White 24, May to Oct. By cuttings or divisions; in rather moist soil; sunny exposure 
Dropwort. Spiraea filipendula Yellow ó, June By seed in Spring, or division; dry; sunny 
Dwarf Aster Aster alpinus Bluish purple 10, May and June | By divisions; will grow best in partial shade 
Dwarf Iris Iris pumila | Various 8; April and May | By divisions; spreads rapidly; good foliage; sun or partial shade 
Dwarf Starwort Aster ptarmicoides Red and yellow | 187 | July and Aug. | By seed or division; not particular, but apreciative of good soil; sun 
Early Peony Paeonia officinalis Various 30; May, June By division in early Fall; cover with manure over Winter; sun or part shade 
Early Phlox Phlox suffruticosa Various |. 247 May to July By divisions; divide every threc years in late Fall; rich, moist soil; sun 
English Daisy Bellis perennis. Pink, white 67 April to June By seed in Spring, or by division in Sept.; moist; sunny 
Evening Primrose Oenothera fruticosa Light blue 20, une and July By seed or cuttings; in dry sandy soil; sun 
Evening Primrose Oenothera macricarpa Yelow H oF unc to Ausust By AE or divisions; for ine foreground; dry; sun 

alse Camomile oltonia latisquama ose o uly to Oct. y division; prefers moist soil; sun 
False Dragon's-head Physotegia Virginica White, rose 367 June to Sept. By division in Spring; rich, moist soil; sun 
False Indigo Baptisia australis Deep blue 36; une By seed or divisions; for the back of the border; any soil; sun 
False Goat's-beard Astilbe davidii Pink 607 une, July By divisions; not particular as to soil; partial shade 
Fern-leaved Yarrow Achillea filipendula Yellow 48; ny By sced, cuttings, or divisions; dry soil; sun; requires staking 
Flax Linum perenne . Blue 18) ay to Aug By seed or division; light, rich soil; sun : 
Forget-me-not Myosotis palustris Pale blue 10; May to Oct By seed, cuttings, or divisions; will spread very rapidly 
Foxglove Digitalis purpurea Various 36; June: July By seed; best treated as biennial; light, moist soil; sun or part shade 
Gas Plant , Dictamnus iraxinella White 30; une, July By newly ripened seed in open ground, blossoming three years later; sun 
Garden Heliotrope Valeriana officinalis Lavender 36; May to Aug. By seed or divisions; any sunny location; spreads quickly 
Gay Feather Liatris pycnostachya Purple 54, July, Aug. By Fall sowing or by divisions; rich, light soil; partial shade 
German Iris Iris germanica V arious 30, May, June By divisions immediately after blooming season; rich soil; sun 
Giant Daisy Chrysanthemum max. White 187 June to Nov. By seed, cuttings, or d ions; mulch and water well while growing 
cant Daisy Pyrethrum uliginosum Ww hite 54. Aug., Sept. By seed, cuttings, or divisio ; rich, moist, heavy soil; sun 

len Columbine Aquilegia chrysantha Yellow 36, May to August | By carly sown seed or division; deep, moist, sandy loam; sun 

Golden Marguerite Anthemis tinctoria Yellow 24, May to Oct. By seed or division; plant in large clumps; any soil; full sun 

Hairy Sunflower Helianthus mollis Deep yellow 48; July to Sept. By seed or division; thrives in any soil; sun 

Hardy Phlox Phlox paniculata Various 36; June to Oct. Bv division; rich, moist soil; sun; cut back 

Hardy Sunflower Helianthus rigidus Yellow | 607 Aug., Sept. By divisions; light, dry soil; sun; transplant often for good development 
Hollyhock Althaea rosea | Various | 60; July, Aug. By seeds and cuttings; deep, rich soil; sun; may require staking 
Hoary Speedwell Veronica incana | Blue jas 9, uly and Aug. | By seed or division; prefers sandy soil; sun 

Iceland Poppy ; Papaver nudicaule White, red, yel. — 12; ay to Oct. Sow seed early in rich soil; sun; re-sow every other year 

Jacob's Ladder i Polemonium caeruleum | Various 24 May to Aug. By seed sown in Fall, or by divisions; moist, rich soil; part shade 
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HOUSE & GARDEN'S GARDENING GUIDE 
ANNUALS AND PERENNIALS—CONTINUED 


SEASON 


COMMON NAME BOTANICAL NAME COLOR HEIGHT Of BLOOM DIRECTIONS 
ıpanese Iris Iris laevigaga Various 36" le July By divisions immediately after blooming; water well; rich soil; sun 
.panese Primrose Primula japonica Various 18" ay to July By newly ripened seed, or by division immediately after flowering; shade 
rusalem Cross Lychnis chalcedonica Red 36" une, July By seed or divisions; light, rich soil; full sun 
ukspur Delphinium belladonna Blue 36" une to Nov. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; seed sown in August will bloom in June; sun 
ukspur Delphinium hybridum Blue to purple 60° une to Nov. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; seed sown in August will bloom in June; sun 
'ad-wort Plumbago larpentae Purple 10” Aug. to Nov. By division; light soil; sun; light protection in Winter 
*opard's-bane Doronicum plantaginum | Ora: 3o* April, May By divisions; in rich, well drained soil; sun 
»oseatrife Lysimachia clethroides White 3o" une to Aug. By seed or divisions; prefers moist soil; sun 
ipine Lupinus polyphyllus Various . 4o" ay, June By seed or division; 'do not disturb after planting; any soil; sun 
eadow Sage Salvia azurea Blue 4o" Aug., Sept. By seed or divison; light, sandy soil; slight protection in Winter; sun 
eadow Sweet Spiraea astilboides White 14” June By seed, or better, by divisions; prefers moist soil; part shade 
ichaelmas Daisy Aster grandiflorus | Purplish 3o" Sept. to Nov. By seed or division; rich, moist "soil; the best of the hardy asters 
ist Flower Eupatorium coelestinum | Blue purple 20" Sept. and Oct. | By cuttings; any soil; sun; protect in Winter 
onk's hood Aconitum napellus le 48" Aug., Sept. By divisions; rich, moist soil; partial shade; requires staking 
ountain Bluet Centaurea montana Yellow 20" May to sept. By seed or seedlings; any soil; sun 
ountain Pink Phlox subulata . Various 10* | April and May | By seed, cuttings, or division; will spread; dry soil; sun 
*w England Aster Aster Novae-Angliae Rose, lavender 48" Sept. to Nov. By seed or divisions; in any soil; preferably moist; sun 
aw York Aster Aster Novi-Belgii Rose, lavender 48" Sept. to Nov. By seed or divisions; in any soil; sun 
iental Larkspur Delphinium formosum Purple 36* une to Nov. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; seed sown in August blooms in June 
iental Poppy Fapaver orientale White 3o" ay, June By newly ripened seed or by division in August; do not disturb; sun 
eye Hel iopsis laevis x Orange 36" uly, i: By division; divide fairly often; dry soil; sun 
nk Meadow Rue Thalictrum aquilegifo Rose 36" ay to July By sced or division; well drained soil; sun or part shade 
ume Poppy Bocconia cordata Pinkish 60” uly By seed or by suckers; apt to spread vigorously; any soil; sun 
'ppy Mallow Callirhoe involucrata Red 10, une to Nov. By seed, or by cuttings; light soil; prefers sun 
irple Cone-flower Echinacea purpurea Purple 36 une to Nov. By seed or divisions; rich, sandy soil; full sunlight 
Tethrum Pyrethrum hybridum Various 18" une and July | By division in Spring; in rich, sandy, well-drained soil; sun 
*d-hot-Poker Plant | Tritoma pfitzeri e 3o" Aug. to Nov. By division; protect south of Philadelphia; take up rhizomes in North 
d Sneeze-weed Helenium autumnale Red 54" July, Aug. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; moist, rich soil; sun; susceptible to aphis 
xk Madwort Alyssum saxatile comp. Yellow 12” April and May | By seed, cuttings, or divisions: cut back first blooms for second 
xse-campion Agrostemma Coronaria White, crimson 30” une, July By seed; not particular as to soil; sun 
»se Loosestrife Lythrum salicaria Rose 36” uly, By division; unparticular as to soil or exposure 
xy Meadow-Sweet | Spiraea palmata Pinkish 307 une to Aug. By secd or divisions; moist, rich soil; partial shade 
otch Pink Dianthus plumarius Various Io; ay and June | By seed or divisions; divide every three years; sun 
a Lavender Statice latifolia White 187 n and Áug. | By seed sown in Spring; do not disturb after planting; sandy; sun 
rubby Clematis Clematis davidiana Blue 36 uly, Aug. By cuttings or divisions; mix lime in soil; water well; sun; stake 
»erian Iris Iris sibirica Various 3o" May, June By division; plant dcep 'and water well; rich soil; sun 
eeze- Helenium autumnale Yellow 54" Aug., Sept. By seed, cuttings, or divisions; moist, rich soil; sun; susceptible to aphis 
eedwell Veronica longifolia Blue 24" uly to Sept. By sced or divisions; in rich scil; sun 
iderwort Tradescantia virginiana Blue 24, ay to Sept. By cuttings or divisions; any soil; sun or port shade 
ring Adonis Adonis vernalis Yellow 12 April and May | By newly ripened sced, or divisions; sandy soil; shade 
»ke's Aster Stokesia cyanea Blue 187 June to Nov. By division; sandy soil; sun 
ramp-rose Hibiscus Various 60 Aug. to Oct. By sced or division; in ‘moist soil; partial shade 
ring Windflower Anemone sylvestris Pink 16” April to June Ry division; in rich soil; shade 
reet. William Dianthus barbatus Various 14° May and June | By seed sown in July for next year's bloom; poor soil will do; sun 
ee Peony Paeonia moutan Various 48" ay Plant roots after August; prepare deep, well manured soil; the largest peony 
ifted Pansy Viola cornuta Blue 6* April to Nov. By seed, cutting, or division; in sun or partial shade 
hite Rock-cress Arabis albida White I0; April and May | By seed, cuttings, or divisions; will grow well in poor soil, sun 
indflower Anemone japonica Various 3o Sept. to Nov. By seed or divisions; should not be disturbed; protect slightly; shade 
ooly Yarrow Achillea tomentosum Yellow to? May, June By seed, cuttings, or divisions; in poor, dry soil; sun 
low Day-Lily Hemerocallis flava Yellow 30 May, June By division; thrives best in rich, moist soil and partial shade 
allow Foxglove Digitalis ambigua Yellow 30” June, July By seed or divisions; light, moist soil; part shade; keep cut back 
SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS 
»ld-banded Lily Lilium auratum Cream to purple; 36” uly, Aug. Plant on layer of sand in well prepared soil, 6” below surface; mulch; sun 
ite's Lily Lilium elegans Apricot 30” uly, Aug. Do not let manure come in direct contact with any of the lilies; same as above 
adonna Lily Lilium candidum hite 36” une, July, Plant 4” below surface in well drained soil; except for depth, same as above 
iunberg's Lily Lilium thunbergii nge 24, June, July Bulb should be covered with light soil mixed with leaf mould; 6" below surface 
snry’s Lily Lilium henryi Spotted orange 72, Aug., Sept. Same as above 
panese Lily Lilium speciosum Spotted white 36 Aug. to Sept. dame as above 
irk's-head Lily Lilium superbum Spotted orange 60" June, July Same as above 
ger Lily Lilium tigrinum Spotted orange 48; uly, Aug. Same as above 
berian Coral Lily Lilium tenuifolium Scarlet 24 une The base of the bulb should come 4” below the surface of the ground 
immer Hyacinth Hyacinthus candicans White 42” Aug., Sept. Set out in well drained soil mixed with leaf mould; may require staking; sun 
adiolus Gladiolus, vars. Various 36" Aug., Sept. Set pips out in light, friable soil, mixed with peat; succession of plantings 
ow Foot Ranunculus White, yellow 187 une Single and double forms; easily grown: good for cuttings 
dry Lily Zephyranthus White, pink 10; une to Sept. | Plant in clumps in the foreground of the border; store in warm place 
ant Asphodels Eremurus, vars. Various 72 une, July Plant in rich, well drained soil; may require staking 
azing Star Montbretia crocos. Red 36” une to Oct. Plant in rich, well drained soil; sun 
ANNUAL AND PERENNIAL VINES 


COMMON NAME | BOTANICAL NAME | CHARACTER 


DIRECTIONS 


ANNUALS 


1p-and-saucer Vine 


Cobea scandens 


Light violet, bell shape flowers Place seed in moist earth, edge down 


yacinth Bean Dolichos lablab Tall and twining: purple and white flowers] Plant from seed 
p. Morning Glory Ipomea hederacea Flowers from white to lavender Plant seedlings _ 
oon Vine alonyction aculeatum Fragrant white and purple flowers Start from seedlings; needs a long, warm season 
orning Glory Ipomea purpurea Flowers from white to lavender Plant seedlings 
arlet Runner Bean Phaseolus multiflorus Purple and white flowers; rs; purplish beans | Plant from seed 
ild Cucumber Echinocystis lobata Rapid growing; greenish ite flowers} Grow in rich soil in an out-of-the-way place 

. -PERENNIALS 
cebia Akebia quinata Fragrant rosy purple flowers in early Spring| Propagate by layers 
siatic Creeper Ampelopsis heterophylla | Splendid for stone and brick walls Propagate from cuttings in sand 
ttersweet Celastrus scandens Shrubby in growth; decorative fruits Use nursery grown stock 
aston Ivy Ampelopsis tricuspidata For masonry walls Propagate from cuttings in sand 
it Leaved Vitis Ampelopsis aconitifolia For masonry walls Propagate from cuttings in sand 
itchman’s Pipe Aristolochia sipho Robust vine for dense shade Propagate from cuttings 
iglish Ivy Hedera helix Practically cvergreen; on wallsand ground| Propagate from cuttings in sand 
10ny mous Euony mous radicans Oval evergreen leaves; a splendid vine Use nursery grown stock 
»neysuckle Lonicera, vars. Rapid grower for covering slopes Plant seedlings 
op Vine Humulus lupulus Vigorous; beautiful when in fruit Propagate by division or seed 
panese Clematis Clematis paniculata Covered in Summer with small white| Use young nursery stock 

lowers 

notweed Polygonum bald. Vigorous; sprays of rosy-tinted flowers Graft on pieces of its own roots 
udzu Vine Pueraria thunbergiana A very vigorous grower Plant from seedling 


1emone Clematis 
atrimony Vine 
ver Vine 

"umpet Vine 
rginia Creeper 
isteria 


P d 


Clematis montana, vars. 
Lycium halimifolium 
Actinidea, vars. 
Bignonia radicans 
Ampelopsis quinquefolia 
Wisteria, vars. 


Use voung nursery stock 
Use nursery grown stock 
Plant in rich soil from seed; shelter 


White, rose, lavender flowers | 
Shrubby; purple flowers; red fruits | 
White waxy flowers | 
A well known favorite | Plant from secdlings 

Heavier growing than other varietics | Propagate from cuttings in sand 
Fragrant lavender clusters in Spring; long. Plant healthy nursery grown stock 


lived 


Google 


M arch, 1924 


VEGETABLES FOR A 


CONTINUOUS SUPPLY‘ 


SUCCESSIVE AMOUNT 
VEGETABLE AND VARIETY FIRST PLANTINGS OR NUMBER DIRECTIONS 
TYPE PLANTING | WEEKS APART FOR 5o' ROW 
Bean, bush, Green Pod Early Bountiful April 15 2-3: to Aug. IS I pt. IS" x 4. In dryest soil available; cover first planting 1" deep. 
Bean, bush, Wax Rust Proof Golden Wax | April 20 2-3: to Aug. I I pt. 18" x H In dryest soil available; cover first planting 1" deep. 
Bean, bush, Lima Burpec Improved May I 3-4: to July 15 I pt. 24' x. 6° Plant wini eye down, when there is prospect of d 
weather. 
Bean, pole | Golden Cluster April 25 gure 15 M pt. 4x 3’ Place poles before planting in rich hills; thin out. 
Bean, pole, Lima Early Leviathan ay I une 15| M pt. Vox 4 Eye down in slightly raised hills; thin to best two. 
Beets, Ex. Early . Early Model April r 3-4: to Aug. I5 I oz. 127 Xx ay | First planting shallow, about 34” deep and thick. 
Beets, main and winter Detroit Dark Red May I 3-4: to Aug. 15 1 oz. 12'x 3 In dry weather, soak seeds; firm well; for winter use &c 
, » n about three months before harvesting. 
Brussels Sprouts Dalkeith P June 15 July 15 35 24" x 18 Transplant at four to six weeks; same treatment as la 
m : . 5 cabbage; pinch out tops when “buttons” are form 
Cabbage, Ex. Early »| Copenhagen M'k't April 1 P 35 24" x 18 Set out well hardened off plants as soon ¿s ground can 
- > worked; fertilize in rows. 
Cabbage, summer Succession May 1 P June 1] 30 30" x 18 Light applications of nitrate of soda beneficial; to ket 
Cabbage, late Danish Ball Head July 1 P July  :s | 30 3o'x18*' | T ansplar foe pe Ed E oes ^ in botton 
, y E Transplant from sown June ist; use water in on 
of holes if soil is dry; firm well. 
Carrots, Ex. Early Early Scarlet Horn April 15 3-4: to Aug. 15 | 33 02. 12^x I* | First planting thick, 1 ^ to. 33" deep; thin easly. 
Carrots, main and winter | Danvers May Is July 15 | 14 oz. 12"x 2" Select rich, deep soil to get smooth roots; for storing plai 
if . about 90 days before the harvesting time. 
Cauliflower, spring and fall| Early Snowball April 10 P 4: to July 10 | 35 24" x 18" Enrich rows; protect from cutworms; plenty of watı 
" at 8. 
Celery, Early Golden Self-Blanching May 1 P june I | roo 24' x 6" Enrich rów: plenty of peter hill up to keep stalks u) 
R right; blanch two weeks ore using. 
Celery, late Winter Queen June 1 P July ış | 100 36'x 6" | Sow seeds six to eight wecks before transplanting; hill ug 
Corn, Early Golden Bantam May 1 3:toJuly — 15 | % pt 3’ x af First "plar tin llar for pud : ly 1° d ive pr 
J * d anting in dry soil, cover only 1 leep; gr € 
. : » " tected sunny exposure if possible. » s 
Corn, main crop Country Gentleman May I 4: to July I M pt. 3’ x 3 Thin to 3 or 4 stalks in hill; plant 3" deep in dry weathe: 
for slicing, etc.| Davis Perfect May 1 J n yx 4 | Each alles chin € i 
Cucumber, for ng, etc.| Davis Pe ay une IS 4 Oz. 4x 4 Enrich bille; thin to 3 or 4 plante; protect from stripe 
Cucumber, for pickling Ever-bearing June 1 July 1| X oz. ax 4 Gather fruits while uite small; keep them a; nicke 
or continuous ing. 

Egg-plant Black Beauty May 20 P 25 30" x a4" Enrich hills; give plenty of water; protect from potat 
Endive Giant Fringed June 1 4: to Aug. 1| Hoz 12" x 12” Culture same, as for lettuce save that leaves should b 
ide n up to blanch for use. 

Kohlrabi White Vienna April 10 4: to July 10 | líoz. IS" x. 4” Treatment similar. to turnips; thin ouit as Boon as possible 

, y gin to use while small, 1” or so in diameter. 
ir leaf, for American Flag Apri rs 4 toJune 15 | Moz. 15" x 3” | Transplant at size of lead pencil to deep, well enriche 
spring À Grand Rapids April ro P| 3:toMay 20] 50 12'x 6° gench, hitt uno bleach: t out, and f i 
2 when plants are set out, an (Or successiol 
lantings, thinning out early. 
Lettuce, spring and fall Big Boston April 10 P 3:to May 20] so 12"x 8* Tin out early; for fall, plant Jul 
DIM S S B 5 y 15 to August 15. 

Lettuce, "Crisp Head," for | Brittle Ice May 1s June 15 | Hor. 12" x 10” | Give plenty of water; top-dress with nitrate of soda; thir 

Melons, muak Netted Gem Ma: 1 June 15 HM oz. 6' x 4 out as soon as possible. 

3 ^ y 4 oz. 4 Enrich hills mith old compost. andi wood, ashes; add sanc 

5 n heavy sotl; protect trom stri le. 

Melons, musk, bush Henderson's Bush May 1 June 15| Hor. 4 x 3 | Same as for musk melons; pinch out tips of runners a! 

Melons, water Halbert Honey May 15 34 oz. 6x6 sores 

Okra White Velvet May 15 14 oz. 3 x15" Give warm, rich soil; nitrate x soda during early growth 

£ A m reat like corn; use s while young. 

Onions, "sets" April r M pt. 127 X 2° | Mark out drill; insert up to neck. 

Onions, globe Yellow Danvers April 1 ya oz. 12 x 2 Keep clean; top-dress with nitrate of soda; do not thir 

: i "m A y: until well along. 

Onion, large Spanish Gigantic Gibraltar April 10 P Iso lax 3 Start seedlings and transplant to rich soil; give plenty of 
; A water. 

Parsley Emerald Curled April 15 June 15| 33 oz. 12'x 4" | Soak seed for twenty-four hours; cover very lightly; thin 
* out early. 

Peas, smooth Alaska April r 1 pt 30"x 2" | Cover first plantin | about 1” deep: sow only a small 

A . quantity as n vartety is er flavo: . 

Peas, Early, wrinkled Gradus April 10 3:to May 20 I pt. 36' x 2" | Dwarf Varieties E make firet, plantings in light soil, 
i " or on slightly rai: rill 72" to 1" deep. 

Peas, wrinkled, main crop | Alderman April 1s 3:toJune 15 1 pt. 35' x 2” Make later plantings in trench, filling in gradually as 
vines grow; plant early varieties July 20 to August 

. 10 for crop. 

Peppers, large fruited Ruby King May ıs P 40 24" x 15" Same K for egg plant suse good strong potted plants for 

th to get best results. 

Peppers, small fruited Coral Gem Bouquet May 15 P 40 24" xis" | Top-dress with nitrate of soda during early growth. 

Porsnips Improved Hollow Crown | April 10 i4 oz. 18^ x. 3" Select deep, loose soil or trench before planting. 

Potatoes Irish Cobbler Apri 10 3; pk. 28" x 13" For earliest results sprout four weeks in sunlight before 
planting. 

Pumpkin Quaker Pie May 15 % oz. 6 x 6 | Plant in rich hills; if space is limited, put near edge of 
garden, or train where vines can run along fence. 

Radish, Early Crimson Giant Globe April I 2: to Sept. 15 15 oz. 12' x. 1” Make frequent small sowings; work lime plaster, soot or 
wead ashes into row, take up and destroy root: 
not used. 

Radich, summer Chartiers May 1 3: to Aug. 1| 34 oz. 12^x 2" | Thin out early; plant in finely pared soil. 

Radish, winter White Chinese June 15 4: to Aug. 15 14 oz. 12' x 3” Roots for storing in winter should not be planted until 
quite late, as they are better both in keeping and eating 
qualities not overgrown. 

Rutabaga Golden Necklace May 1 4: to July I 14 oz. 15" x. 4" Excellent for storing for winter; culture similar to turnip; 
late planting makes best quality roots. d 

Salsify Sandwich Island April 10 % oz. 15' x 2” | Be careful to get seed thick enough; sow in deep, fine soil 
to get smooth roots. 

Spinach Victoria April ır 4: to Sept. 1| Mor. 15"x 4" | Sow in rich soil; thin first to 2" apart; second thinrirg 
may be used for table; apply nitrate of soda. 

Squash, summer Golden Summer Crook- May I June I M oz. sx 4 For bush 4’ x 3'; enrich hills; thin to two or three plants; 

neck protect from bugs. 

Squash, winter Hubbard May 15 June IS M oz. 6x 6 Thin to two plants when vines begin to crowd; watch 
for borers; protect from squash bugs. 

Swiss chard Lucullus April 10 M oz. 18"x 8" | Sow about half as thick as beets; thin out as soon as well 

"s Ves started; cut leaves in gathering 3" or so above 
Tomato, Early Bonnie Best (Chalk's May 1 P Enrich hills; use plant support or stake; keep suckers 
A E N š i GT trimmed oft; apply nitrate of oda. E 
omato, main crop one ay 15 1 4' x 30 se poison bait for cutworms ore getting out; thin 
fruit clusters if fruit rot appears. 

Turnip, summer Amber Globe April 10 4: to Sept. 1| 1 oz. 12^x 3% | Sow thinly and thin out as soon as possible. 

Tumip, winter White Globe June I Aug. 1 Lz oz 12'x 4 For winter use d^ not sow too early, two to three months 
before harvesting, according to variety. 


NOTES ON VEGETABLES 


*P"—plants from frames or seed-beds 
, First figure under Directions indicates distance beiween rows; second between plant 
in row after thinning, or between hills. 

Drills are continuous rows, in uhich the seeds are sown near togetker, and the plants 
een after thinning stand at irregular distances, usually touching. 
_ Rows hare the plants at regular distances, but so near together that machine cultivation 
is attempted only between the rows. 

Hills, which are usually especially enriched before tlarting, are isolated groups or clusters 


of plants, generally about equidisiari—3 or more—each way. 
Thinning consists in putting out the surplus seedlings as soon as most of thr ceeds are 


wp. 
Hilling is drawing the soil up toward the roots or stems, often over1one—wsually a wide, 
slight hill is the best. 
lanching is necessary to prepare some plants such as ceiery and endive, for eating; 
excluding the light, banking with earth, tying up the leaves, covering uith prepared pater 
and storing accomplish this result. 


) House & Garden 


The GARDENER'S CALENDAR for MARCH 


SUNDAY |  MONDAY TUESDAY {WEDNESDAY | THURSDAY | FRIDAY SATURDAY 
| 

E ef ad 1. Changes 

How beautiful and fresh aU ak bee 


where the mov- 
ing of plants, 

, hedges, 
etc.,isinvolved 
must be carried 
into execution 
at once. This 
also applies to 
garden walks 
which,ifaltered 
in early spring. 


the grass returns! 
When golden days decline 
the meadow burns; 
Yet autumn suns no hid- 
den root have slain, 
The spring winds blow, 
and there is grass again 


This calendar of the gardener’s labors is aimed as a 
reminder for undertaking all his lasks in season, It is 
fitted to the latitude of the Middle States, but its service 
should be available for the whole country if it be remem- 
bered that for every one hundred miles north or south the 
season is generally advanced or retarded from five to 
seven days. These dales are for an average season 


Po Cuv-I 


(From the Chinese) 


settle by sum- 
mer, becoming 
permanent. 


2. Asparagus 3 Chrysan- 4. AM the | 5. All the 6. If you 7. All new 8. Make a 
is one vege- themums for necessary exotic plants, have not al- plantings of habit of heel- 
table that next fall must pruning | must such as kentias. ready planted hardy stock ingin your nur- 
starts growth be propagated be attended to dracaenas, them, seeds of must be set out. sery stock the 
very early, so now. If the now. Foliage- COCOS, arecas, cabbage, cauli- The earlier in instant it ar- 
dig the winter space is avail- treesand etc., should be flower, celery, the planting rives. Stock 
mulch under able it is good shrubs, all the re-potted at parsley, let- season this is that is allowed 
now,hill up the practice to put flowering ty pes this time. Use tuce, tomatoes, done the less to lie around in 
rows on the old in a batch of that blossom pots about r egg-plant, pep- losses you will the wind and 
plantings, and cuttings every on the termi- inch larger pers, leek and have. Just as sun is certain 
apply salt liber- four weeks un- nals of the new than the plants onions should soon as the to show heavy 
ally to the bed. til June to as- growth, such as now occupy. be sown. See frost leaves the losses, because 
New plantings sure a lon roses and fruits The soil must page 47 for de- ground is the its roots will bc 
should bestart- eriod o of all kinds, re- be light, con- tailed informa- proper time for dried out and 
ed now from loom well into quire atten- taini plenty tion on this work of this the smaller z 
CHARLES SPRAGUE good roots, the autumn. tion. of leaf mold. work. sort. ones will die. WILLIAM TRELEASE 
SARGENT The dean of American 
s 9. Better 10. Where ab- 11. Have you 12. Sowing of 13. Cannas, 14. Cuttings 15. This is " 7 
The Director of the make arrange- solutely neces- everything in all the more especially the of ali the vari- the time to botanists, botanical 
Arnold Arboretum ments now to sary, bay trees, readiness for common types newer or better ous types of think of flowers author of nole, aud 
4 4 " use your green- hydrangeas the opening of of annual fow- types, should bedding plants for next winter professor of botany at 
and onc of the most house for some and other orna- the big garden ers should be be divided by should be start- in the green- A SEs "y-a 
; " > ; useful purpose mental plants drive next attended to cuttingtheeyes ed in sand in house. Primula the Univ. of Illinois 
important men m tnis aurmtner. should be re- month? Seeds, now. Asters, separately. the greenhouse of the Chinese 
Bolany in America Potted fruits, tubbed. Others garden line, zinnias, calen- They can then early this or Obconica 
z chrysanthe- can be re-ferti- plant labels, dula, balsams, be rooted by month. Coleus, type, cyclamen 
mums, melons, lized by digging measuring salvia, mari- placinginsharp geraniums, lan- and antirrhin- 
English forcing out some of the stick, pea gold, scabiosa, sand, or they tana, helio- um are three of 
cucumbers, old soil with a brush, bean pansics, stocks, may be potted trope, agera- the best sorts. 
etc., are some trowel and fill- poles and to- etc., are some up in a very tum, etc., are They should be 
of the man ing in with a mato supports of the many light soil mix- some which Started from 
possible prod- ricn, fresh are a few essen- varieties that ture if you pre- come under seed now under 
ucts. mixture tials. may be planted fer this heading. glass = 
i 16. Small 17. A n y 18. Specimen 19. All the 20. Before the 21. The cov- 22. Most of 
fruitsof the dif- changes in old trees of all various garden buds burst on ering on the the diseases to 
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types that are 


the deciduous 


strawberries 


which potatoes 


ferent ty plantin: or 2 tools will soon 

can be lanbed oon Dlantacone not — growing be in use regu- trees and should be re- are heir are | 
now. Grapes, templated for satisfactorily larly. Are they shrubs, the moved and caused by dry, | 
raspberries, the perennial can be invigor- in proper con- whole growth burned and the hot weather. 

blackberries, border should ated by cutting dition? | Good should be manure mulch Potatoes like 


a trench 


work is impos- 


looked over 


dug un- 


cool, moist soil. 


etc, can be be finished up en- d 1 can s 
trained on wire at the earliest tirely around sible with poor carefully for der, In cases Prepare a piece n 
trellises, or | moment.Those the tree about or dull tools. any caterpillar where for some of ground and | 
stakee may be whichare four feet from Go over all the nests, which reason no fall plant them | 
used. The lat- planted early the trunk and implements, can easily be mulch was ap- now, OF as soon 


ter ,re neater 


in the season 


filling it in with 


removing any 


destroyed by 


plied the bed 


as the soil can 
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CDS will flower late good rich earth rust and sharp- burning with- should be well be worked. An 
| Anc more ui this coming well tamped ening the cut- out injuring manured and earlystart j 
space summer. down. ting edges. the plants. dug in. makes success. I 
I P 24. The toj 25. If you 26. All trees 27. Sweet 28. Mulches 29. Boards, 
bat Ane sot stipes oe are considering and shrubs peas may be of all kinds aj straw, burlap, 
+ of dahlia roots the rose bushes new lawns this that are sub- sown out of lied to shrub- cornstalks and 
should be can now be re- spring get the ject to attacks doors now. Dig ry borders, other winter 
started into moved; dig the ground ready of San Jose trenches about perennial covering ma- 
growth so that winter mulchof for seeding just scale should be two feet deep plantings, flow- terials for box- 
cuttings can be manure well as soon as it sprayed with and the width er beds, etc., wood and such 
made of those under. A liberal zan be worked. one of the sol- of a spade. Fill should be dug tender plants 
TER desired. If the application of tly sowings uble oil mix- the trench with under. In doing must be re- 
F. V. COVILLE roots are laid bone meal to will prove to be tures before good top soil this, get the moved now. If * 
upon a few the soil will much freer of the buds swell. and manure manure as deep possible, select N. L. BRITTON 
Chief Botanist of the inches of sand produce worth- weeds than At least forty- well mixed and as possible and dull, cloudy E l LM 
. p and watered while results those which are eight hours are sow the seed see that it is weather for The leading spirit in 
Bureau of Plant In- freely they will duringtheflow- made during needed to about two thoroughiy in- carrying on S 
dustry in the U. S soon start into ering season the — summer smother these inches — below corporated this important the New York Botan- 
B growth. this year. months. pests the surface. with the soil. operation. ical Garden; founder 


Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington 


30. Rhubarb 
should now be 
showing some 
growth. Bare 
rels placed over 
the plants will 
give earlier and 
better stalks. 
Beds that were 


31. Manure 
applied to 
lawns last fall 
must now 
raked up. All 
lawns should 
be raked clean 
and rolled or 
tamped. A top 


This month appear seven of our most illustrious living botanists. They 
represent almost every phase of what must be the most engaging science 
in a scientific world; from the pure philosophy of the subject, in which 
Drs. Coulter, Trelease and Cowles deal particularly, to plant experi- 
mentation, such as the blueberry culture that has been carried on under 


not mulched dressing of iae en f 4 "n 

should shave a wood ashes and Dr. Coville, and to the enthusiastic collecting, testing and exploiting 
applica- a z y rè 

tion of manure help to produce being done by Sargent and Wilson 


dug into them 
at about this 
time 


a good vigor- 
ous growth of 
grass. 


of the American sys- 
lem of nomenclature 


Joux M. COULTER 
Head of the Depart- 


ment of Botany at the 

University of Chicago; 

a delver in funda- 
mental thcories 


Lo maamaa cram ee e wm ma 


Henry C. Cowrres 


Professor of Botany 
at the University of 
Chicago, and one of 
our greatest scientific 
botanists 


Ernest H. WILSON 


Otherwis^, and because of his fruitful 

expeditions to the Orient, known as 

“Chinese” Wilson; one of the most 

famous experimenters and collectors 

living, and now a regular House & 
Gaiden contributor 
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Chocolates have won a place all their own in social 
life and home living. 

At luncheon or afternoon tea a few pieces of well- 
chosen chocolates add charm as well as substance. 


p^o9so50805*^«a5979995^022952290059*9052€6 
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For more formal affairs chocolates are last, but not +4 

least, on a well-planned menu. Bridge is not com- > 

plete, for many players, without chocolates. More and * 

more everyday home life is sweetened by chocolates. | HM 
Whitman’s are first choice, not only for their original quality, e 21 

but for the almost perfect system of distribu- P. ‘an 

tion everywhere through accredited retail stores, se 8 $t 


which handle these perishable candies with care. 


Suggested for home use is the Standard 
Package — an all'round Whitman assort- 


ment, direct descendant of the package 


that first made the name famous, in 1842. LP 

f D Jj 

Write to nearest branch for illustrated 4 , 

booklet: "On Choosing Chocoiates." ETIL, j 
M 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia : EJ 


Sole makers of Miiemdn 3 Unstancancous Chocolate, Cocoa Y S74, VDA RD 
and Marshmallow Whip D 1 PS 
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WAX Your Linoleum 


Your linoleum will last longer, look better and clean easier if you polish it 
occasionally with Johnson's Paste or Liquid Wax. Wax helps preserve the 
life and resilience of linoleum— brings out the pattern and color—and 
protects from wear. Endorsed by the leading manufacturers of linoleum. 


Wax is the ideal finish and polish for all your floors. It will make them 
beautiful—easy to care for—they won't be slippery—and will not heel- 
print. And Wax is ‘by far the most economical finish for floors—a Ib. (85c) 
can of Johnson's Wax being sufficient for polishing 300 sq. ft.—one coat. 
With waxed floors expensive refinishing is never necessary for walked-on 
places can easily be re-waxed without going over the entire floor. 


JOHNSON'S 


Paste - Liourd - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


You can take all the drudgery from dusting if you will just polish your 
furniture and woodwork occasionally with Johnson's Liquid Wax. It 
quickly produces an exquisite, velvety lustre of great beauty and durability. 
Imparts a hard, dry, oil-less polish to which dust and lint will not cling. 
Johnson's Polishing Wax gives a delightful air of immaculate cleanliness 
wherever used. 


Building ? 


If so—you should have our 
Book on Wood Finishing and 
Home Beautifying. It tells 
just what materials to use and 


‘The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum 
use a Johnson Weighted 
Polishing Brush. It spreads 
the wax evenly—polishes 


ih peter sot how to apply them. Includes 
e wax eusily-~ s i Wives - Cove 

ideal floor duster. Price $3.60 color card BS oe Sane. 
We f Rockies — $. 00) capacities, ete. Use Coupon 
Orrori an ie eke er Below. Our Individual Ad- 


Dealers are authorized to give 
a quart (zc) bottle of John- 
son's Kleen Floor FREE 


with each brush they sell. 


vice Department will gladly 
give expert counscl on interior 
wood finishing—without cost 
or obligation. 


[FR EE-—Book on Home Beautifying | 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying at any store displaying the 
sign shown at right. Or, fill out and mail this 
coupon, enclosing roc to cover mailing cost. 


My Dealer is... 


NAME. 
ADDRESS... 


CITY AND STATE.... 
Mail to 
S. C. JOHNSON & SON 
Dept. H. G. 3 RACINE, WIS. 
o ood Finishigg Authorities” 


House & Garden 


By its big projections at the eaves thatch 
roofing is able to protect the walls from the 


weather, 


The material on these cottages at 


Rye, England, is straw 


The FINE OLD ART of THATCHING 


(Continued from page 72) 


Not only is the thatch itself somewhat 
cheaper to put on than tile, but in the 
accessories of the roof there is a distinct 
saving. Thatch being light in weight, less 
timber is required in the rafters and pur- 
lins, and also the battens can be spaced 
further apart. In addition, it is desirable 
to cover a roof under slates or tiles with 
sheathing—a precaution that is quite 
unnecessary under thatch, which in 
itself makes a really warm covering. 
It is also unnecessary to put gutters and 
down pipes to a thatched roof, the 
thatch itself projects so far from the wall 
that it throws the water clear. This 
means not only a saving of gutter and 
down pipe, but that rainwater drains 
are avoided—an item of considerable cost. 
Sometimes a stone or brick course is laid 
flat on the ground against the wall of the 
house to take the drip of the thatch. 
This protects the footings, throwing the 
water outwards and away from the wall. 
If it is desired to put gutters to a thatched 
roof they should be of wood, and elm is 
the best for this purpose. A V-shaped 
gutter of two boards is fairly simple to 
make and the down pipes may be of the 
same material. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT THATCH 


Thatch is popularly supposed to har- 
bor vermin and insects but there is no 
real ground for this fable. Any old house 
that has been neglected may become 
subject to these pests, whether tiled or 
thatched, but if kept in good order the 
thatched house will be perfectly clean and 
healthy. Another objection raised to 
thatch is on the score of fire, and this 
criticism is not so easy to combat. Once 
a fire has started, thatch is undoubtedly 
food for it, but the very great number 
of thatched cottages existing which are 
hundreds of years old will show that 
there is nothing unduly dangerous about 
them. Asa matter of fact, with a properly 
designed roof of reed thatch the danger 
is almost negligible. This thatch is laid 
so that only the butt ends project and 
these are very hard and woody and not 
easily ignited. Old thatch, too, is not 
liable to fire, whether of reeds or straw. 
Many a thatched roof has been blamed 
as the cause of fire, which has really been 


due to defective flues. In olden days the ,; 


UNIVER: 


builders were not particularly careful 
about their chimneys, and the end of a 
beam, as often as not, was allowed to run 
into the flue. Of course, if one is using 
thatch, one should take every reasonable 
precaution in the design and construction 
to minimize the danger of fire. The roofs 
should be set at a steep pitch. The flues 
should be carefully built and rendered 
with a cement on the outside where they 
pass through the roof. The chimneys 
would be better carried to a fair height 
above the roof and should, if possible, 
be placed on the ridge, and the thatch 
should be tightly packed—the loose ends 
being well trimmed. Electric wiring 
should not be run in proximity to the 
thatching. 

In England the art of thatching, which 
was falling into desuetude, has of late 
happily been coming back into favor, and 
it is not uncommon to find new country 
houses of considerable size, as well as 
cottages, that have a roofing of thatch. 


THATCHING MATERIALS 


The usual materials for thatching are 
reeds, straw or heather. Reeds make by 
far the best roof. Of straw thatching, 
rye straw is the best, but not often obtain- 
able, and wheat straw is better than oat 
straw. In any case, the straw should be 
long and unbroken, Straw from wheat, 
threshed by hand, is better for thatch- 
ing than that obtained when the thresh- 
ing is done by machine, because the 
machine is inclined to break the stem. 

The method of laying reeds is very 
different from that of thatching with 
straw. Straw is tied to the battens with 
creosoted twine, and after the straw is 
laid it is raked down to a smooth surface 
and the verges and eaves are cut with a 
knife. Reeds, however, after being se- 
cured are “knocked up" to a smooth 
surface, and no cutting is done except 
to the ridge. The tool used for “knock- 
ing up” is known as a ^legget". The reeds 
are handed up to the thatcher in bundles, 
he spreads them out and partially secures 
them with reed bands which are pinned 
down with hazel staples. The work 55 
then dressed up with the legget and i5 
finally tied down to the rafters with 
hazel *swais", When the whole roof has 

" gs (Continued on page 104) 
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The owner of the V-63 Five Passen- 
ger Sedan travels in an atmosphere 
of richness and refinement. 


Its beautiful Cadillac-Fisher Body, 
appointed with the care used in 
decorating an exquisite drawing room, 
affords every facility for the conven- 
ience and comfort of its passengers. 


But the dominant appeal of the 
Sedan, as of all V-63 models, is its 
extraordinary performance. 


Its harmonized and balanced V-Type 


eight cylinder engine—Cadillac’s 


greatest contribution to automotive 


progress in recent years—functions 
with a smoothness and quietness 
new to motoring. 


To the speed and power of this engine 
is added the safety of Cadillac Four 
Wheel Brakes—and these qualities, 
combined with instant acceleration 
and exceptional ease of control, in- 
spire the one who drives with a 
sense of complete road-mastery. 


Cadillac invites you to approach the 
V-63 Sedan with great expectations, 
and is confident that a single ride will 
convince you of its surpassing quality. 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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DERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE 


ROM the beginning, Berkey & 

Gay’s first consideration has been 
a structural soundness, that shall 
endure through generations. But 
practically co-eval with that aim, has 
been an unswerving effort to interpret 
in terms of today, the unchanging 
principles of beauty and art, which 
have rendered of eternal worth the 
creations of yesterday. 


Geo 
avrS 


This Shop Mark 


is inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production. It is the cus- 
tomer's protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey & Gay Bedroom Suites are 
available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $4,000 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 


GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 


(Admittance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 
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Digitize DOQ 


GARDENING 


House & Garden 


AS A SPORT 


(Continued from page 10) 


was summoned to the bedside of a women 
with whom specialists had tinkered for 
years. Having examined her, he promised 
to bring the required medicine. The next 
morning he walked into the sick room 
with a rake, a spade and a hoe! The 
woman now not only has excellent health 
but a remarkable garden. The famous 
Ferral Gardens at La Grange, Georgia, 
were made by a girl to whom the doctors 
gave only a few more months of life. She 
said she guessed she'd make a garden. 
She made it, outlived her doctors, died 
at an advanced age, having improved and 
enjoyed her garden for seventy-five years. 
'The Magnolia Gardens, near Charleston, 
unquestionably the most beautiful of 
their kind in the world, were the direct 
outcome of a man's search for health 
through gardening. 

I could quote countless examples of the 
power gardening has to restore health, 
but why consider it merely as a restora- 
tive? Why look on it merely as a harm- 
less pastime for people in broken health? 
Why not take it up as necessary to the 
maintenance of health—for its exercise 
of both the body and the mind? 

Spade up a patch of ground honestly 
deep, sow 1t and cultivate it, and you'll 
find more actual play of muscles in one 
season than in a season of golf or any 
other sport. There isn't an obesity but 
will melt before the arduous work of 
setting out seedlings, hoeing and weeding. 
There isn't a brain so fagged by business 
but it will quicken at the sight of seeds 
thrusting up through the soil, at the 
urgent and robust growth of plants, at 
the perfection and color of the flowering. 


GARDENING AS A HOBBY 


A hobby is a governor on the engine of 
a man's endeavors. It is quite different 
from a sport; it calls for some intellectual 
knowledge; it has, generally, an educa- 
tional value. Collecting boat models or 
stamps, or carving wood, presupposes a 
taste for and requires a knowledge of the 
respective subject. Its reward, apart 
from the sense of possession, lies in the 
fact that the more a man collects or 
carves, the more he learns. In precisely 
the same way gardening is a hobby. It 
presupposes a love for green growing 
things, it requires a knowledge of them 
and its exercise brings a man, in addition 
to the flowers, vegetables or fruits he 
gathers, a still greater knowledge of 
them. It offers to him an opportunity to 
arrive at more truths. He may begin the 
season knowing merely that the Cosmos 
is an annual and the Phlox a perennial, 
but at the end of the season he will know 
a great deal about both annuals and per- 
ennials; his appetite will be whetted for 
further explorations into the vast world 
of flowers. 

And then there 15 that innate love of 
beauty in men, that desire to create 


been made it is finally “knocked up" 
with the legget. Only the ends of the 
reeds are exposed and the whole surface 
is beautifully smooth and prim. 

The round reed used for thatching 
grows in many parts of England, and is 
found in various sections of this country. 
The Norfolk (England) thatcher, who is 
perhaps as great an artist in reed thatch- 
ing as is to be found, will say that the 
reed from the Broads has a longer life 
than any other. The reeds are cut after 
the first frost has killed the leaves, and 
cutting goes on all the winter. Well laid 
reed thatch will last for a very long time, 
and often goes thirty years or so before 


UN 


beauty, and to enjoy it intelligently and 
unashamed. It is relatively strong in 
some and weak in others; but in all it 
exists, and in all it can be awakened. 

My closest garden friends, men with 
whom I enjoy most to talk or correspond 
about gardening, include a factory 
mechanic, a life termer in Sing Sing, the 
editor of a New York weekly, an artist, 
a retired British army captain, and a 
colored butler. All of them garden be- 
cause deep down in them is a love for 
beauty, a desire to express beauty. Not 
that they rhapsodize, not that they speak 
of beauty in bold terms, but these men— 
all of different ages, experiences, educa- 
tions, irrevocable pasts and available 
futures—each of them possesses that 
quality which finds satisfaction in the 
color and form of flowers. The mechanic 
is fighting a touch-and-go battle between 
the ill health consequent on factory work 
and the good health brought by garden- 
ing. The life termer, although he may 
not realizeit, is making reparation as far 
as is humanly possible by giving happi- 
ness to others for the happiness he took. 
The editor enjoys it as a huge sport— 
although he is getting no thinner. The 
artist sees it as a pure art. The British 
army captain gardens from tradition and 
inherited love of it. And the colored 
butler, well, he finds it “jes’ happiness." 

In countries older than ours—in 
England and on the Continent—it is 
common experience to find the average 
man intelligently and devotedly interested 
in gardening. The National Rose Society 
of England figures that of the commuters 
from Surrey who pour out of Waterloo 
Station every morning, one in every five 
grows Roses. Imagine being able to say 
the same of those who step out of the 
Grand Central every morning! Imagine 
being able to say that even one in every 
ten had the slightest interest in gardening! 


THE BALANCE OF LIFE 


There may be a dozen reasons for this, 
but I'm inclined to pin my faith to one— 
namely, that men in these older countries, 
through generations of experience, have 
arrived at the right balance of living. 
They do not permit business to become 
so engrossing as we do; they allow them- 
selves more time for leisure and they use 
their leisure more in the exercise and 
appreciation of beauty in its various 
forms. Having so wide an appeal to the 
sense of beauty, gardening is universally 
adopted as a pastime. 

Eventually we, too, may attain that 
wisdom. But we must go at it slowly. 

Gardening should not be taken up in 
a hectic rush; it should be entered by slow 
degrees. A garden and its work should be 
so planned that its master is always 
master and never its slave. It should 
always be a game, new and fresh and 
more stimulating as the davs pass. 


The FINE OLD ART of THATCHING 


(Continued from page 102) 


any repairs actually become necessary. 

'The reed is so woody and hard that 
birds cannot nest in it or pull it out 
Nest makers often cause a good deal ef 
damage to straw thatch. Their inroads 
can be stopped by pegging wire netting 
on the eaves and verges, but this does 
not enhance the appearance of the roof. 
Repairs should always be made to thatch 
as soon as the roof shows the first signs 
of wear. If once holes or weak places 
where wet can lodge are allowed to go 
unattended, the decay increases with 
rapidity. ^A stitch in time" is a proverb 
peculiarly applicable, literally and figura- 
tively; toa thàtched: roof. 
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This instrument performs at yor instance the very best that has been achieved in music for the piano 


Conjuring Music's Spelt 


TS thrilling tales of courage and patriotism; its 
beautiful dreams of sentiment and romance; 
the witchery of great music performed by those 
who stand at the very pinnacle of fame— the 
Duo-Art unfolds, as though by magic, before you. 
And if your mood and that of your guests be 
merry, the Duo-Art provides the real—and rare 
— pleasure of dancing to perfect music at home. 
Steinway, Steck, Stroud, Wheelock, Aeolian and famous Weber Duo-Art 
Pianos. Grand and Upright 


Duo-Art Literature sent upon request to Dept. N.G.2 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


AEOLIAN HALL—NEW YORK 
Makers of the Acolian-Vocalion—the Phonograph Supreme 
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BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


The Seamless Rugs of Quality 


Woven of imported Oriental yarns 


DODPDBIO SWORD CDWOHLIA Gy 9.9 CWOHRDIS 


a à 
MAHAL REPRODUCTION 


When You Buy a Rug 
be sure that it is woven in one piece—without 
seams. Oriental rugs, even in largest carpet sizes, 
are never seamed. A rug with seams is merely 
two or three strips of carpet sewn together. The 
first signs of wear always appear where they 
are joined. 

Bengal-Oriental Rugs are woven entirely in one 
one piece—there are no seams to mar their beauty 
as time goes on. There is no disputing the greater 


desirability of Bengal-Oriental seamless rugs. Then 
too, the fringes are “belonging” fringes—not sewn on. 


The best shops display : 
Bengal-Oriental Rugs. Ask your dealer for them. 


DCAD DLI «70 G7wV S G7 S9 SWRI C 67» 


VERO TDPRI THR GALLO 07:047 (679.9 CVG 0947) 0.2047) OPIOID 619 9472) 9947) 0 0-479 C P9479 020479 6204772 610479 G9 GAS. 9 GA D 


Look for this satin label on the back of every rug. 
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BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUG 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER EÐ. N.Y. | 


“BACKGROUNDS OF ORIENTAL BEAUTY 
by Alice Van Leer Carrick, sent upon request. 


When you visit New York we shall be pleased to have 
you call at our new showroom at 


IIQ WEST 40TH STREET 
JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO, INC. 


NEW YORK 
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House & Garden 


An old French wooden tray has a charming decoration 
of castles, cavaliers and shepherds. These are cut out of 
colored paper and then pasted on 


GLORIFIED DECALCOMANIA 


(Continued from puge 85) 


The first printed papers appear to 
have been made in Holland. The term 
domino was used in Italy in the rsth 
Century in relation to small sheets of 
paper, roughly 12"x 8" in size, done in 
imitation of marble. French taste intro- 
duced arabesques, and finally figures, 
and the manufacture continued steadily 
and developed eventua!ly into papers 
of large size, and we have record in 1586 
of marbled papers and papers printed in 
all colors with flowers and figures. 

French travelers returning from Milan 
and Naples brought back these so-called 
domino papers. These papers, used at 
first by the humbler classes and later 
universally, were printed in black outline 
then colored by hand in distemper colors. 
The subjects, all of course in miniature, 
were fruits, flowers, birds, figures and 
buildings. The colors were simple and 
clear with a small amount of silver glim- 
mer called cat silver. In 1700 these papers 
had become so popular that there was 
scarcely a fine house in Paris that did not 
utilize them as decoration on walls, 
screens, furnitsre and boxes. 

Why this fanciful and delightful mode 
languished can possibly be explained by 
its simplicity, for taste soon became stiff 


Modern papers offer de- 

lightful opportunities to 

practice this ancient art of 

découpure. Sheets of paper 

with a flower design meas- 

ure 20" x 16". The Japan 
Paper Co. 


and these decorative little paper motifs 
of cavaliers, pagodas, chariots and minia- 
ture gardens and fountains gave way to 
painted effects more elaborate and formal 
than the quaint paper designs, 

Today with the many reproductions of 
old papers, particularly the Chinese 
miniature designs both abroad and in our 
own factories, there is a vast amount of 
material with which to revive this fas- 
cinating work of paper application. It 
might well be considered by our producers 
of decorative objects large and small with 
no loss to their dignity, for though it 
sounds somewhat like child’s play, it was 
brought to a real fulfillment of beauty 
by the serious artists of the period in 
which it flourished. 

The illustrations show various ways of 
using these decorative little cut-out 
paper motifs. On page 85 is a small 
hanging corner cabinet the glass door of 
which has been silvered and then dec- 
orated with Chinese figures, pagodas and 
bridges, all cut out of paper. The wooden 
frame is painted green and the whole 
effect is one of unusual gaiety and grace. 
This bit of color would be an effective 
touch in a dark hall er living Toom. 

(Continued on page 108) 
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The stairway and pagoda 

of ihe green and while 

wallpaper above might be 

cut out and applied to a 

small silver screen or fire- 

board. From Thomas 
Strahan 


Merch, 1924 l 107 


1899 ~ 1924 


Only Packard 
can build a 
Packard 


Brilliant Beauty 

Distinctive Smartness 

Extraordinary Performance 

Economy of Operation 

Luxurious Comfort 

Low Upkeep Cost 

Years and Years of Service 

Pride of Ownership 

Sound Investment 

Standardized Nation- Wide 
Service 


High Resale Value 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear 
wheel brakes—a total of 6—on all Packard cars 
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Or moka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 


Fascinating drapery fabrics 
that never fade 


DO YOU LOVE COLORS 
rich glowing colors that 
can be used at your windows 
to transform them into things 
of beauty and delight? Then 
indeed will you be enchanted 
with Orinoka draperies, for 
they are lovely and as charm- 
ingly colorful as you could 
wish, yet as practical to use 
as white. You can match the 
sunlight with glass curtains of 
gold, hang your bedroom with 
rose, or drape the library in 
peacock tones. But whatever 
your decorative scheme may 
be, brilliantly gay or softly 
subdued, if the fabrics are 
Orinoka guaranteed the colors 
will hold. 


Neither washing nor sun 
affects in the least the colors 
in these Orinoka materials. 


~ 


Washing but renews their 
freshness, and not even the 
strongest sun can make them 
change. That is because of 
the Orinoka special process of 
hand-dyeing the yarns before 
they are woven into cloth. If 
the materials fade, the mer- 
chant from whom you bought 
them is authorized to replace 
the goods, or refund your 
money. Orinoka guaranteed 
materials offer youan almost un- 
limited choice of both plain and 
patterned materials in weaves, 
colors and designs appropriate 
for any type of window. 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 
is printed on the tag attached to every 
bolt of genuine Orinoka sunfast 
fabrics. Look for it when you buy. 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely 
fadeless. If color changes from exposure 
to sunlight or from washing, the merchant 
is hereby authorized to replace them with 
new goods or to refund the purchase price.” 


Draperies” ? 


this handsome booklet, which is decorated in color. 
full of valuable suggestions for draping your windows, 
Send your address and 20c. 


doors and for bed coverings. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS, 510 Clarendon Bldg., New York City 


May we send you a copy of “Color Harmony in Window 
A prominent New York decorator prepared 


It is 
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House & Garden 


A commode can be made effective and different 

if painted some gay color such as lacquer red 

or green bluc and then decorated with cut out 
paper designs 


GLORIFIED DECALCOMANIA 


(Continued from page 106) 


The lighting fixtures above the settee 
are treated much in the same manner. 
They are also in the Chinese taste. The 
frames are painted black and gold and 
the Chinese figures are pasted on to 
mirror backgrounds. The whole is then 
shellaced and the shellac is rubbed 
from parts of the mirror with alcohol, 
giving an antique effect in keep- 
ing with the old pewter cannisters 


HOW TO RA 


used as supports for the candle arms. 

There are many small pieces of furni- 
ture that will be enriched by this gay 
art such as low coffee tables, boxes, trays 
and . children’s furniture. Beware of 
belittling this work; well done, it joins 
hands with things of beauty far away 
from the commercial, and charming 
effects can be achieved without over- 
whelming cost. 
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a shallow nurseryman’s earthenware pan. 
This method is generally employed when 
tome special variety or a limited number 
of seeds are being planted or when, as in 
the case of fine seeds such as petunias, 
the seed cannot be successfully sown in 
drills and is scattered lightly over the 
soil. Pots and pans require the same 
drainage as trays. They can be readily 
carried about also, and in that they share 
the advantage of the flat over hotbed, 
coldframe and open soil sowing: the seeds 
can be sown in spring early in the house 
and the work can be done at night, where- 
as out of doors in hotbed, coldframe and 
open garden, work must stop at nightfall 
or be done only after danger of frost has 
passed. 

The hotbed is really a miniature green- 
house in which the heat is furnished by 
manure instead of a stove and pipes. 
Being small, it is much less expensive to 
build and operate than the smallest type 
of greenhouse, is easier to take care of 
but has none of the greenhouse advan- 
tages of size and permanence. 

The desirable situation for both hotbeds 
and coldframes is a southern slope pro- 
tected from prevailing winds. 

The ideal foundation for a hotbed is a 
pit with 3" concrete walls, sunk to a 
depth of 3'. The rear wall should be 12” 
to 15" above the surface of the surround- 
ing soil and the front 6", this giving the 
glass sash a slope to carry off winter rains 
and to catch sunlight; inside dimensions 
should be 15' 2" long and 5' 3" wide. 
These dimensions will make a hotbed 
capable of holding five sections of 3' by 6' 
hotbed sash, space generous enough to 
serve a large garden; smaller hotbeds can 
be made to accommodate one, two or 
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three sections. In filling this concrete 
frame, let the soil be not less than 8" to 
10” below the top of the frame where the 
glass is to rest. This will afford head- 
reom for growing plants. 

The wooden frame for the sash is 
D on top of the concrete rim and 

olted into position with staples sunk into 

the rim when it is built. See that the 
sash is complete and well puttied and 
that seams between the frame and the 
concrete rim are caulked either with soil 
or by stacking manure around the out- 
side of the frame. 

Into the bottom of the pit is placed a 
12" layer of fresh horse manure, which is 
a hot manure capable of generating a 
great heat. In colder regions 24" of 
manure may be required. Pack this 
down tight, put on the sash and allow the 
manure to ferment for two days. After 
that open up the bed, spread a layer of 
straw on top of the manure and then a 
deepish layer of sifted garden loam. The 
straw and depth of the loam will prevent 
the roots of the seedlings from reaching 
the manure, for this manure is placed at 
the bottom not for fertilizing but to 
generate heat. The bed should be closed 
again and the whole thing allowed to 
cook for three days. A soil thermometer 
should now come into the picture. These 
range in price from 75 cents to $3 and 
can be had from any well-equipped seed 
store. When the temperature has cooled 
down to 70°-80°, the seeds may be 
planted in the soils in drills or broadcast— 
ails are better—or in flats set on the 
soil. 

Simpler hotbeds can be made by ex- 
cavating the earth 214’ deep and the 
i$ ‘ontinued on page 110) 
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Nothing can take the place of solid silver 


flatware as the family's gift 
to the bride. 
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3 V Ld Much old silver prized as heirlooms is really SIG 
" EJ k Black Starr & Frost silver, acquired by an YE. 
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p v signs now on exhibition in our showrooms N 
ae D will be the heirlooms of future generations. (Qu 
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efe Syes 
of ‘Your CHouse 
~are they Sunny 


and Cheerful ? 


HE atmosphere of your home 

may be an invitation to content- 
ment and comfort, its entrance the 
gate to hospitality, each of its rooms a 
gracious haven from worldly care— 
but it cannot give that sense of com- 
plete harmony if the window shades 
are cracked or faded, wrinkled or torn. 


Immaculate shades, toned to 
harmonize with your decorative scheme, 
give your home a touch of smartness, 
a grooming that nothing else can give. 
Look at your shades today. Are you 
proud of them? 


new 


. . . . and at your dealer's insist on 
HARTSHORN quality in both shade 
rollers and shade fabrics—it is the 
surest way to get perfect shade service. i 


A copy of Mrs. Alice 
Burrell Irvine's booklet, 
“Shadecraft and Har- e 
monious Decoration” sent 
on request. Il is invalu- 
able in home decoration. 


Established 1860 
ROLLERS — SHADE FABRICS 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO., 250 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


oso, Google 
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required dimensions for the frame, filling 
with manure and straw and then pro- 
ceding as in the concrete frame. The 
outsides should be banked with manure. 
A still simpler method is merely to make 
a flat bed of horse manure and soil and 
set the frame on top. 

The cost of a hotbed depends on the 
method used and the size. sash is 
an important item. There is no economy 
in buying poor sash. Get the be:t you 
can afford. Two kinds are on the market: 
the single glass and the double, the latter 
so arranged that a cushion of warm air 
lies between the two panes of glass. 

There is nothing difficult about the 
management of a hotbed. All that it 
requires is daily attention. The temper- 
ature should be maintained at about Ts, 
the temperature required for the germina- 
tion of most seeds. If the outside tem- 
perature threatens to take a bit drop, 
cover the frames with oll blankets or 
mats. These straw mats retail at about 
$1.75 each for the size that covers one 
sash and, with careful handling, should 
last several years. On bright days water 
the bed and ventilate by lifting the sash 
a little at the bottom. Close down the 
sash in the afternoon. As the seedlings 
grow and the nights become warmer, 
harden off the plants by gradually ex- 
posing them to the air—by pushing up 
the sash a little more each day until it 
is finally taken off. 

Apart from temperature there are two 
conditions to watch for in handling a 
hotbed—aphids, wn‘ch can be killed with 
a spray of nicotine s lution and “damping 
off", a fungus caused by sudden changes 
in temperature and too damp a soil— 
proper ventilation will prevent this. 
An occasional light sprinkling of clean 
fine sand warm from a metal bucket that 
has been over a fire will prevent this 
damping off. 

The coldframe is, as its name implies, 
an unheated frame. Such heat as the 
plants inside receive come from the sun 
shining through the glass sash. It is 
made with a frame and one or more sashes 
set directly over a prepared seed bed. 

The uses for a Solitari are many: in 
it can be hardened off seedlings that have 
been raised indoors or in the hotbed; it 
can be used for la. e spring sowing of seed; 
for summer sowing of perennials which 
require some protection from direct sun- 
light in their early stage, fı r storing ten- 
der perennials and biennials over the 
winter, and for the fall planting of an- 
nuals of which the seeds can be sown in 
the autumn in the coldframe and left 
ready to germinate when the first warmth 
strikes the glass. 

Coldframes are easily managed. On 
very warm days—and suck do come 
occasionally in late spring— he frame 
should be ventilated by raising the sash 
a little. The soils should be kept damp 
but not too moist. Seeds can be sown 
either directly in the soil of the cold 
frame or in flats placed in the frame. 


GARDEN SEED BEDS 


The final method of seed sowing is in 
the open garden and this is done after 
the earth becomes warm and night frosts 
are no more. This bed can also be used 
for the fall sowing of annuals. It is 
essential that the secd bed be well pre- 
pared—thorougl.ly dug, all lumps broken 
up and the surface raked until all stones 
and coarse material are taken off. If the 
soil is too clayey dig in some well votted 
manure and leaf mold. As a special help, 
the seed bed should be given a surfac- 
coating about 3" deep of finely sifted 
compost or commercial humus. Water 
this before planting. Likewise scatter 
some tobacco dust over the soil to dis- 
courage insects. The seed bed should be 
located in a protected corner where cats, 


logs, chickensandothergarden *varmints" 
do not intrude. 

It is not at all advisable to sow the 
seed of flowers in the heat of summer. 
But if seed or seedlings are to be exposed 
to much hot sunshine they should be 

rotected in the frame by a canopy ci 
ath. This is made by fastening laths 
together by means of pieces that will 
hold them an inch or an inch and a half 
apart. A piece of coarse burlap may be 
laid over the seed bed to retain moisture 
and to keep the ground from calsing. But 
it must be taken off as soon as the seed- 
lings emerge from the ground. 


GERMINATING THE SEED 


Reading thus far, you have discovered 
that three things are necessary for the 
proper germination of the seed—soil, 
water and heat. Some of the heat comes 
from the heat of the greenhouse or the 
house and the sunny window when the 
flats are planted indoors early in the 
season, some comes from the heat of 
manure in the hotbed, some from the 
sun's heat pouring through the glass za «h 
of the frame, some from the heat of the 
soil when it has warmed up and by the 
sun when seed is planted in the open 
ground. 

Moisture is applied in several ways— 
by direct application and by condensa- 
tion. Thus, after planting a seed flat, 
except in summer, it is advisable to cover 
it with a shect of glass or a piece of news- 
paper; the latter to prevent the soil from 
drying up too quickly and the former to 
help generate heat. Seed trays, pots and 
pans should be watered gently either with 
a syringe or a watering pot equipped with 
a fine rose nozzle. This gentle application 
of water will not wash out the seeds or 
pull the scedlings from the delicate 
mooring of the tiny rootlets when the 
plants are in the infant stage. Very care- 
ful gardeners water their seed trays by 
setting them gently in a big pan of water 
and letting the soil soak up the moisture 
from the bottom. 

The soil for sowing must be in such a 
mechanical state as to assist germinat‘on. 
It should be sifted and free from all 
lumps and stones, and it should be friable, 
i. e., when you squeeze a handful of it, it 
will retain the marks of your fingers and 
yet casily fall apart. A good proportion 
is equal parts of sifted leaf mold or rich 
garden loam and clear sand, with a 
sprinkling of lime to keep it sweet. Lack- 
ing leaf mold you may use a commercial 
humus. This soil should be mixed and 
stored away early in the year, ready for 
dumping intc hotbed, trays and pots. If 
you plan early planting, it is advisable to 
uring some loam or leaf mold indoors in 
the autumn and store it in the cellar. 

Having prepared the soil in the trays, 
you are ready for sowing. With a ruler 
or stick make shallow parallel drills in the 
soil, about 3” apart. Sow the seed thinly. 
When all the drills are planted, cover 
them with some sifted loam and press 
down with a brick. Seeds should be 
covered about twice their diameter; 
small seeds, such as those of the Petun- 
jas, are merely broadcast on the soil and 
pressed down without any covering. 

This treatment applies to the average 
seed of annuals and perennials, but there 
are some seeds that should be given a 
hand to help them out of their hard shells, 
like old gentlemen with heavy overcoats, 
Seeds with shells, such as those of Moon 
Vine and Sweet Peas, can be soaked in 
tepid water for twelve hours before 
pianting. Or, as in the case of such case 
hardened seeds as of Cannas, file the seed 
to break the coating. - Some gardeners 
even soak their Delphiniums seed for a 
few hours to hasten germination. The 

seed of Sweet Peas which are legumes and 
(Continued on page 114) 
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Buick Four-Cylinder Touring Car 
The Standard of Comparison 


OMEN of discriminating taste take a particular 
delight in the trim, graceful and attractive appear- 
ance of this Buick four-cylinder, five-passenger Touring 
Car. Their first impression, however, is materially en- 
hanced by the ease with which this car is handled, by 
the greater safety provided by its four-wheel brakes, ` 
and by the numerous refinements that contribute so 
much to their driving comfort and satisfaction. Nor 
is the least pleasing feature of this model its moder- 
ate price and its unusual economy of maintenance. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
Pari eA CDM ordi N Da E a a A e nar r TQ d C A danda SN SE A Pon dus Lc lg TR He 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FriNT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branchesin All Principal Citles—Dealera Everywhere 
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Four 150 h.p. and one 300 h.p. G-E Squirrel- 
cage Motors driving two-stage high-duty 
pumps supplying Great Falls, Montana. 


The new 


oaken bucket 


"I wish to do some- 
thing both great and 
usefulfor Paris,"said 
Napoleon to an ad- 
visor.“Giveit water,” 
was the reply. 


No longer do city 
homes depend on 
wells or nearby riv- 
ers. The old oaken 
bucket is replaced by 
electrically driven 
pumps. In Minne- 
apolis, for instance, 
a General Electric 
motor of 1800 horse 
power drives pumps 
whichsupply 30,000,- 


This monogram, 
which you see upon 
electric motors, gen- 
erators, fans and 
lamps, is the symbol 
of a nation-wide or- 
ganization for the 
service of every 
community which 
wants to make elec- 
tricity do more and 


better work — the 
company. ° A 000 gallons a day. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 


1 Google 
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attract nitrogen, can be treated with 
nitrogen-fixing hacteria, which increases 
the speed of growth and general thriving 
of the plant. 

Although seeds have a period of rest 
immediately after they are set, fresh seed 
will germinate quicker than old, and seed 
should not be more than a year old if you 
expect perfect germination, Some seeds 
are best planted as soon as harvested. 
Do not make the mistake of saving old 
seed from year to year, Throw it away— 
in some field or flowerless spot, and buy 
fresh each spring. 

The time to plant annual seeds ranges 
from March to early June, all depending 
on the facilities at your command and 
the flowering season desired. The peren- 
nial seeds can be planted as late as August, 
but where you have the space and the 
time they should be planted earlier. 

In addition to increasing plants by 
seed, you may use cuttings or slips, layers 
and root divisions. One of these processes 
is often necessary because there are any 
number of plants that, being hybrids, 


| either do not set seed or do not come 


true from seed, and, in other instances, 
these processes are a short cut to a plant 
of flowering size. Practically all the 
perennials can be increased by a division 
of the plant; gently pull the mass of roots 


| apart, if possible, use a spade or other 


tool only if you must, employing a knife 
for a sharp cut, as may seem advisable. 
Plants that do not form a mass of roots, 
such as Oriental Poppies, can be propa- 
gated from pieces of the root. 

This leads us to the second method— 
propagation by cutting cr slips and by 
sections of root and leaves. There are 
two kinds of slips, depending on the 


nature of the plant and the part of it 
from which the slip is taken—soit wood 
cuttings and hard. To increase perennials 
that can be propagated by slips cut off a 
piece about three inches long at the end 
of a stalk. Strip off all except the top 
leaves, plunge into a bed of sand, cover 
and keep well watered and shaded until 
roots form. The sand must be packed 
down tight; its office is merely to sprout 
roots. The slip must be shaded lest the 
heat of the sun wilt it. When the roots 
have appeared, transplant the cutting to 
a bed of loamy soil, where the rootlets 
will have something to feed on. The slip 
with its roots constitute a new plant. 
For the average perennial or biennial the 
process will take about three weeks from 
cut slip to rooted slip. There is enough 
food stored in the cells of the slip to 
maintain life, but it must not be drawn on 
too heavily, tor that reason only the top 
leaves are left on the cutting. Just as 
soon as roots are formed, the cutting can 
assimilate a new store of food and life 
can go on as usual. 

The perennials which can be increased 
by slips are: Arabis, Cerastium, Chrysan- 
themum, Clematis, Dahlias, Eupatorium:, 
Helenium, Hesperis, Heuchera, Hollyhock, 
Iberis, Delphinium, Lobelia, Loosestrife, 
Sunflower, Phlox, Pinks and Potentilla. 

Those plants which do not form a mass 
of roots but have rather thick, fleshy 
roots, can be propagated by root cuttings. 
Cut a root into pieces an inch or so long, 
put into a flat half filled with good soil 
and cover half an inch with soil. Keep 
watered, keep shaded, and in a week or 
more the pieces will send out rootlets. 
Achillea, Japanese Anemone, Oriental 
Poppy Plumbago, etc. are treated this way. 
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effort without any appearance of subse- 
quent extension, deepening, re-cutting, or 
finishing. 

Kebori, or hair carving, in which the 
lines are uniform in depth and thickness, is 
also practiced, and in the third method, 
known as Niku-ai-bori, the effect of pro- 
jection is obtained by recessing the whole 
space immediately surrounding the design, 

The predominant note in Japanese 
pictorial art is impressionism. They have 
frequent recourse to a conventionalism so 
perfect and so free in allurement that both 
motive and treatment appear to be sug- 
gested by nature. 

Every leaf, petal, and stamen of their 
flowers, though perhaps not botanically 
correct, shows a truth to nature, and an 
admirably minute observation. Their 
birds, though perhaps ornithologically 
faulty, show that patient study has been 
devoted to the delineation of each feather. 

The Japanese have an especial predilec- 
tion for the portrayal of birds, flowers, 
and fishes. On the other hand, the 
modeling of animals is, as a rule, in- 
differently executed. The beauties of the 
human form are practically ignored, 
probably on account of the association of 
the nude with the performance of menial 
tasks. 

The Japanese abhors the monotony of 
repetition and uniformity. He attains 
symmetry by the balancing of correspond- 
ing parts. By differentiating those parts 


he ensures variety and freedom from 
formality. 

Some forty to forty-five years ago, when 
the collection from which our illustrations 
are taken was formed, Japan did not en- 
courage foreigners to penetrate, and she 
had not long withdrawn her embargo on 
foreign trade. 

During the Tokugawa times (1603 to 
1867), for some 250 years previous to the 
modern opening up of the country, the 
system of feudal Government crippled 
trade. Internal trade between the various 
fiefs was stifled and the Central Govern- 
ment punished with death anyone who 
attempted to trade with foreigners. 

At the time when these specimens 
were acquired, however, the Tokugawa 
shoguns had fallen from their high estate 
almost to the position of the Russian 
nobility of today, and were reluctantly 
parting with many of their cherished 
Possessions and works of art. 

The badge, or crest of the Tokugawas, 
was three asarum lilies pointing to the 
center within a circle, and this device 
can be seen engraved on many of the 
pieces here illustrated, each of which is 
signed by the artist who made it. The 
majority of the pieces illustrated are by 
members of the Goto family, which orig- 
inated in the 15th Century, and has 
worked steadily for fourteen generations, 
its nineteenth century representative, 
Goto Ichijo, being one of its finest experts. 
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High-Powered Reo Sixes 


/ | "WENTY years of completely manufac- 
turing, motor vehicles,—always to quality 
ideals,—have contributed to the maintenance 


of Reo as “The Gold Standard of Values.” 


A factory-trained organization of automobile 
artisans, working, to exacting, standards, is 
assurance that basically sound and progres- 
sive enineering policies will be supple- 
mented by painstaking thoroughness in 
manufacture. 


The concentration of tremendous resources 
on the production of one passenger car 
chassis is assurance of manufacturing econo- 
mies that permit price moderation without 
sacrifice of quality at any point. 


The new Tourin? Reo is 
shown below. 

Inherent comfort quali- 
ties are supplemented— 
for winter drivinp—by 
storm-proof, metal-fram- 
ed side curtains. 

It is mounted on the fam- 
ous high-powered Reo 
six-cylinder chassis, with 
vital power units cradled 
in a double frame. 

The price is $1325 at 
Lansing, plus tax. Bal- 
loon tires and steel dise 
wheels $135 extra. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
Lansing, Michigan 


KARPEN FURNITURE 


Karpen fumiture illustrated is BHO -Davenport Arm Chair and High Back Chair, 


and BH-5079—End Table 


expresses hospitality 


Peo a visitor entering your home. His first 
impression of its character and spirit must come 
from the surroundings as he steps across the threshold. 
Whether his reception is a cordial or an indifferent 
one depends, in that first moment, very largely upon 
the furniture that he meets. 


In the entrance hall and the reception room convention 
dictates that furniture be dignified, and more than a 
little ceremonious; in the living rooms beyond, com- 
fort, beauty and warm friendliness should blend in 
happy proportions. 


And Karpen furniture, in a wide variety of pieces and 
modes, makes the ponen of getting the utmost in use 
and beauty out of your rooms a simple matter. 


*' Better Homes” will show you the way 


To assist you to place your Karpen furniture in a 
setting equally distinctive, we have compiled room 
plans, photographs of representative Karpen pieces, 
carefully-planned color schemes, and published them 
in a brochure called “Better Homes." 


It cannot fail to make your home a finer place to live 
in, if you will accept its advice. It is yours, free, when 
you send for it. Address Dept. L-3. 


S. KARPEN & BROS. 


Makers of fine Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber, 
Reed: and Cane Furniture, and Windsor Chairs 
801-811 So. Wabash Ave. 37th and Broadway 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


When all the other Crabapples have shed their flowers, the Southern 
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Crab, MALUS ANGUSTIFOLIA, unfolds ils leaves and light pink 
blossoms 


THE 


ROYALTY OF 


SPRING 
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which is oblong, is from 1” to 234” in 
diameter, depressed globose in shape, 
green or pale yellow in color, fragrant 
and covered with a waxy secretion, and 
useful for making preserves. 

The flowers of many Oriental Crab- 
apples are bright rose-pink in the bud 
changing to white as they expand. Such 
are those of M. floribunda and M. theifera. 
Some like M. Sargentii, M. toringoides, 
M. baccata and its forms are pure white. 
In M. speclabilis the flowers are pink 
fading to nearly white and in M. Halliana 
they are bright rose-pink becoming 
slightly paler as they age. The flowers 
are followed by an abundant crop of 
small fruits, in most species scarcely 
larger than a good-sized marrow-fat pea, 
either crimson, wine-red, yellow or red 
and yellow, but in a few dull greenish red. 
The flowers last about a week, the fruits 
Íor several months; indeed, in several 
species they remain fresh in appearance 
throughout the winter. In spring the 
branches from tip to base are plumes of 
posies; in autumn they are brilliantly 
jewelled with fruits. To those who love 
birds, Crabapples have treble value, since 
to the esthetic qualities of flowers and 
attractive autumn fruits they add that of 
providing winter food in quantity for 
feathered friends. 

One of the best known Crabapples is 
Bechtel's, M. ioensis var. plena, with 
double, rose-like, pale-pink  fragrant 
flowers. At its best this is a tree 25' 
tall with a wide-spreading, shapely crown 
of branches, and when bowered in gar- 
lands of blossoms its loveliness is irre- 
sistible. For its fragrance alone it is 
worthy of a place in every garden and 


especially beneath my lady's window. 
Nurserymen have unfortunately grafted 
this plant on Common Apple stock on 
which it is neither happy nor long-lived. 
This and all other American Crabapples 
should be worked on the native species, 
the best for the purpose being the Iowa 
Crabapple (M. toensts). 

Of the Oriental Crabapples, M. 
Halliana, M. floribunda and M. specta- 
bilis are not particularly difficult to 
obtain. The Japanese and many people 
in eastern North America consider M. 
Halliana the finest of all Asiatic Crab- 
apples. Certainly it is the most handsome 
of all with colored flowers. It is a tree- 
like shrub sometimes 15’ tall with a 
broad bushy crown of ascending-spreading 
branches and twiggy branchlets and 
rather sparse, comparatively thick, dark 
green leaves deeply tinged with bronze- 
color when they unfold. The flowers, 
each on a long slender stalk, are borne 
in clusters and are bright rose-color, but 
the pea-like fruit, which ripens late, is 
greenish red and unattractive. The 
flowers vary from nearly single to semi- 
double and the central one of each cluster 
is usually male. d 

Perhaps the best known and by some 
considered the finest Crabapple of the 
East is M. floribunda. Thisisa broad, 
round-topped tree sometimes 3o' tall, 
and more in diameter of crown, with & 
tangle of branches and masses of slender, 
arching and pendent branchlets, The 
clustered flowers are white when fully 
expanded and bright rose-pink in bud, 
and as they open in succession the con- 
trast is singularly beautiful. A cascade 

(Continued on page 118) 


Culleaf Crab, MALUS TORINGOIDES, with fruit like a 
White Heart Cherry, is the most beautiful in fruit of 
the lesser Crabapples 
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C the Horlds aster C Ranists 


cuill play for your quests 


Te Angelus brings to you the actual playing of Godowsky, Bauer, 
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Free Se 


Gabrilowitsch, Rubinstein, Mero, Leginska, Menth, Buhlig — a host of 
noted pianists. They play the choice of their repertoires for you whenever 
desired. Each master’s individuality of touch, of phrasing, of tone modulation 
is preserved in the Angelus reproduction. The effect is astounding. It is a 


supreme attainment beyond the most visionary hopes of music lovers. All 
acclaim it such. 


Q5. The Angelus is a truly artistic piano of the utmost range and tonal purity. 
HE Angelus comes sj ei 
in the Hallet & Davis The recorded rolls—a vast treasury of master renditions, classical and popular 


Piano at$1050t0 $2875. —are made direct from the studio playings of famous pianists. 
In the Conway Piano, 


$695 to $885. Special At an Angelus studio you can have a private recital at anytime. Let us send 
models to: order, Con: you the location of such a nearby studio and some programs arranged by 
venient terms readily 


arranged. Your piano Leopold Godowsky. 
or player piano taken : 
HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO., 661 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


"Division of Conway Musical Industries 
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IN THESE DAYS OF COMPACT LIVING 


“We do seem pretty snug here, don't we? Last time you visited 
us we were still in the old home on Elm Street. It rambled all over 
the lot and Martha, my dear, what a care that big house was. 


“This little place seems to suit my age and inclinations perfectly. 
Instead of several we only have one guest room now. But here’s a 
secret, this davenport has a bed in it; you'd never guess it, would 
you? The bed part is really separate, with regular bedsprings and 
a real mattress. Comfortable? Well, when Paul and Mary come 
back from college there’s always a battleto see who gets to sleep here. 


“So you see we have two guest rooms although only one of them 
is visible in daytime. I’m going to put you here tonight, for the 
Martins are driving over later on so that we'll all be together and 
ready for an early start in the morning.” 

* 


* * * * * * * * * 


In these days of compact living the Davenport Bed has taken its 
place as the most useful piece of furniture in the house. During 
the day and thru long, cozy evenings it furnishes an atmosphere 
of luxury and hospitality to any living room. At night it may be 
quickly converted into a generous size bed that makes for sound 
and comfortable sleep. 

Your furniture store will show you a variety of Davenport Beds in 


which you will be sure to find one particularly suitable for your living 
room. Next time you're down, ask to see them, and chairs to match. 


“The Home in Good Taste” is a pleasing presentation of correct home furnishings, 
accompanied by photographs of many styles of Davenport Beds, Write for a copy. 


DAVENPORT BED MAKERS OF AMERICA 
1138 Standard Oil Building, Chicago 


© 1924 D. B. M. of A 
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First to burst into bloom, with às large white flowers, is the fra- 
grant, Siberian Crab, MALUS BACCATA MANDSHURICA 


THE ROYALTY OF 


SPRING 


(Continued from page 116) 


of myriad flowers symbolizes this Crab- 
apple when in full bloom. In 1883, there 
appeared in the Arnold Aboretum among 
some presumed seedlings of M . floribunda 
a very distinct plant which has since been 
named M. arnoldiana. It has the habit 
and abundant flowers of M. floribunda 
but the flowers and fruit are nearly 


.|- twice as large and it really is magnificent. 


The first known of the Oriental Crab- 
apples is the well-named M. spectabilis 
with flowers of pure to pale pink and 
more or less semi-double. The fruit is 
yellow, sometimes reddish on one side, 
and about 34” in diameter. This is a tree 
of moderate size with a vase-shaped 
crown of numerous rigid ascending- 
spreading branches and short branchlets. 
It has been in cultivation since before 
1780, having been introduced into 
English gardens from Canton, but its 
origin is still unknown. Years ago I saw 
fine specimens in the garden of the 
Summer Palace near Peking, and in the 
fullness of its blossoms this old favorite 
was right worthy of an Emperor’s garden. 

Now these four beautiful Crabapples 
are admittedly princes of a very large 
family but there are many other members 
whose merits are deserving of the widest 
recognition. Space does not permit of an 
exhaustive list but the following are real 
princesses which ought to be widely 
known and planted freely in American 
gardens, 

First of the Crabapples to burst into 
bloom is the fragrant Malus baccata var. 
mandshurica, native of northeastern Asia. 
This tree is one of the largest of its tribe 
and produces an abundance of pure 
white flowers, each rather more than one 
inch across and more fragrant than those 
of any other Asiatic Crabapple. In a 
wild state it is often more than 50’ high 
with a short thick trunk and a broad 
bell-shaped crown, the lower branches 
of which sweep the ground. Its fruits, 
each no larger than a good-sized pea, 
are yellow or shining red. 

The pigmy of the Crabapple family 
is the exquisite M. Sargentii with 
umbellate clusters of saucer-shape flowers 
of the purest white in which nestle a tiny 
group of stamens tipped with clear yellow 
anthers. It is a low densely branched 
shrub which hugs the ground and is 
pre-eminently suited for planting on 
banks. The fruit is wine-red, covered 
with a slight bloom and long persistent. 
From the salt marshes of Hokkaido, the 
northernmost island of Japan. came this 
gem, discovered and introduced by and 
fittingly named for the man who brought 
the Arnold Aboretum into being some 
fifty years ago and who, happily, still 
controls its activities. 


UNIVERS 


Rigid of branch with wands of blossoms 
often 15’ long the Chinese M. theifera 
is the very quintessence of Crabapple 
loveliness. It is a small tree, seldom 
exceeding 20’ in height, with spare 
upright and spreading rather zigzag 
branches which are densely studded from 
base to tip with short flower-bearing 
spurs, When in blossom the whole branch 
is transformed into a floral plume into 
which it is impossible to thrust a finger 
without touching a flower. The petals 
are reddish pink with the folded bud, 
white or delicately stained with pale 
pink when fully expanded. The fruit is 
tiny, dull greenish red and not showy. 
Its specific name is derived from the fact 
that in central China, where it is a feature 
of the thickets and margins of woods gn 
the mountains, the peasants collect and 
dry the leaves and from them prepare 
à palatable beverage which they call red 
tea. Ihave told of its splendid plumes 
of flowers and will only add that among 
the many plants it has been my privilege 
to add to gardens I count this the most 
beautiful of the deciduous small trees. 

Like a Hawthorn in foliage, the 
leaves being deeply incised and lobed, 
though some of them are quite entire, 
and fruit like a white heart cherry is 
M. toringoides, a newcomer from the 
mountain fastnesses of the Chino- 
Thibetan borderland. With its clusters 
of white flowers produced with the un- 
folding leaves this small, rather thorny, 
tree is less attractive in blossom than 
many others, but in fruit it is considered 
by some people the most beautiful of all 
the lesser Crabapples. It and the similar 
but somewhat smaller M. transitoria are 
the last of the Asiatic species to bloom. 

When all other Crabapples have shed 
their flowers and the fruit of many is 
developing M. angustifolia unfolds its 
leaves and bright pink blossoms, This 
species is a native of Virginia and other 
southern States, and is a tree sometimes 
30’ tall with wide-spreading rigid branches 
and spiny branchlets forming a flat or 
rounded crown. The flowers, each about 
an inch across, are freely produced and 
more fragrant than those of any other 
Crabapple. 

There are other Crabapple species of 
merit and several fine hybrids that have 
originated in Europe, such as M. schei- 
deckeri. M. atrosanguinea and the new 
M. purpurea, M. eleyi and M. aiden- 
hamensis, but my tale must end with 
mention of M. sublobata. A hybrid of 
uncertain birth this tree grows to a large 
size and has bright yellow fruit 1i" in 
diameter. Whatever its origin this is in 
the autumn the finest of the larger 


- suited Grabapples. 
Jriginal rom 


TY OF MICHIGAN 


THIS COMPANY, WHICH WAS BUILDING FINE MACHINERY 
WHEN ABRAHAM LINCOLN WAS STILL A COUNTRY LAWYER, IS 
NOW PRODUCING THE FINEST MOTOR CAR IN ALL ITS HISTORY 


S & Marmon Company Fadory - 


Jie MARMON CAR has 


arrived at its present high 
excellence and its present» 
low price through concen- 
tration for nine ycars on a 
single chassis and on a sin- 


gle type of engine. 


And never once during its 
seventy-three years of fine, 


"Price Range, $2785 to $4285. 


Indianapolis 


conscientious and able» 
building has the Marmon 
factory looked for a short- 
cut to quality or tolerated 
a substitute for the simple 
art of honest building. 


That is why, today, as 
never before, the country 
is coming to Marmon. 


All Prices f. o. b. Factory 


MARMON 
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WARDROBE 
TRUNKS 


— SS. 


THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 
MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL 


THE TRIP 


"NOT A WRINKLE AT THE END OF 


TIER MINGLED WITH the thrill and TW 

Ill sentiment of your home coming | 
| isa feeling of real appreciation for HII) 
| your Hartmann—the wardrobe WA 
| trunk that has provided such con- | 
| - venient care-free clothes protec- 
tion during the journey. There is 
Il also considerable satisfaction in 


elers everywhere prefer the Hart- 
mann. LookforthenewHartmann 
where better luggage is sold. ||| 


Wl] HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY 


Racine, Wisconsin 


Waal M. LANGMUIR MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., TORONTO 
| || Tl Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 

| ~ : 
II Il J. D. Brooxs & Co., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Distributors for Great Britain 


knowing that discriminating trav- Hii 
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Copyright 1554, by Hartman Trun. 
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for canning purposes; one of these latter, 
peu Trebla, has produced 40,000 
pounds of fruit per acre, while 0,000 
pounds is an excellent yield and 7,500 
pounds a heavy average yield under 
Eastern conditions. The ability to har- 
vest Strawberries without hulls is a 
remarkable saving to the canners, for the 
fruit can be processed as fast as received. 

Thereare few places where Strawberries 
may not be grown. In the extreme south 
they are planted in late summer or early 
fall and mature their fruit in winter, and 
the life of the plant may be but six or 
seven months. Under favorable con- 
ditions in New Jersey, individual plants 
have been retained for ten years, each 
plant pom in a hill, all runners being 
cut off as fast as they form and such 
plants grow, so large that a bushel basket 
will not cover them. Yields of two 
quarts per plant of excellent berries have 
been secured. For home use, over much 
of the United States, hill cultivation is 
to be favored. The distance apart the 
plants are to be set will depend upon the 
soil type and the variety. 

All kinds of soils are used, from light 
sandy loams to clay. The variety adapted 
to the soil type should be planted. The 
soil must be well drained and well sup- 
plied with organic matter. The Straw- 
berry is not a hot weather plant. It is so 
shallow rooted that high temperatures 
tax its ability to transpire water enough 
to keep cool, and when the water supply 
fails the foliage either wilts or the margins 
of the leaves scorch and the plant suc- 
cumbs to some malady, or if it recovers 
the yield is reduced. Irrigation, therefore, 
is of value during hot weather in many 
places. 

If manure is available it may be 
applied to the crop prior to the Straw- 
berries, sometimes as much as a ton to a 
space 20 yards by 6 yards. If half this 
amount is used, fertilizers may be applied 
in addition just prior to planting, as: 
1 pound dried blood, 277 pounds tankage, 
acid phosphate or bone meal and 1 pound 
muriate of potash, to each 3 square yards. 
When the plants are growing, they may 
be aided by an application of nitrate of 
soda, and this is often of value just prior 
to the maturation of the fruit; a pound 
to every so square yards is enough. 
Apply when the foliage is dry or it may 
burn it. If too much is used the berries 
will be too soft and not keep well. 


POLLINATION AND ‘PLANTING 


Some varieties are female, others are 
bi-sexual. If a variety is female or 
pistillate, a perfect flowered variety 
should be planted near it, sav, two rows 
of each to furnish pollen. Pollination is 
accomplished by bees and other insects. 
Rain, low temperatures or frost may 
injure the bloom and cause partially 
developed fruit or “nubbins.” 

For the home garden, hills are best, 
although the plants may be grown in 
single rows if desired. Plants may be set 
in rows 2’ by 18" and the runners cut off, 
although in the extreme south where the 
life of the plant is short, 12" apart in the 
row may be enough. As soon as the 
plants are received, unpack and if not 
ready to plant,set them in a trench singly 
and cover the roots with soil. When 
ready to plant. trim off a third of the roots 
if they are long and, making a hole with 
a spade, spread the roots thinly in the 
opening and then firm the soil to them 
with the heel. Leave the crown just level 
with the top of tht soil, No roots should 
"show and the crown from which the leaves 
develop must not be buried. Cultivation 
begins as soon as planting is finished and 
is maintained throughout the season, 
A hand cultivator is most useful. In 
Florida, planting goes on from June to 
November. On the Pacific Coast and in 


the States from Virginia southward it is 
done in the fall. North of this it is done 
in spring. 


WINTER TREATMENT 


In the central and northern states the 
plants may need winter protection. A 
mulch of wheat straw, pine needles, 
meadow hay, cut corn stalks or spent 
hops may be put over the plants, after 
the first freezing weather. From Virginia 
southward mulching is not practiced, 
nor is it in use on the Pacific Coast where 
irrigation is employed. The mulch is 
usually put on about 2” deep, although 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas as much as 
6” may be used. The mulch protects the 
roots from freezing and thawing, holds 
the moisture in the soil, and retards 
growth in spring, which is an advantage 
when late spring frosts occur. In the 
spring, as soon as the plants start the cover 
is rolled off the crowns and may be left 
between the rows or hauled off to permit 
cultivation. 

There are several fall bearing or so- 
called everbearing varieties. To make 
sure of a crop in the fall remove all the 
blooms until the middle of July. This 
tends to increase the late crop. These 
plants are of value for the home garden; 
perhaps Superb and Progressive are two 
of the most generally successful varieties. 

There are several insects which are 
apt to cause trouble. The Strawberry 
weevil in the larva stage feeds on the 
pollen, and dusting with sulphur 85%, 
arsenate of lead 15% at the rate of 1 
pound to every 60 square yards is advised. 
Three dustings at weekly intervals while 
the plants are in bloom may be needed. 
The leaf roller which rolls the leaves is 
controlled in the same way. Diseases are 
usually best avoided by keeping the 
plants growing well. 

An average yield in the Northern 
States (as New York) is about two-thirds 
of a pint from a plant. In California with 
3 longer growing and harvesting season 
it may be double or even more, and under 
the best of conditions in hills it mar 
reach two quarts, 


SOME SUGGESTIONS REGARDING VARIE- 
TIES OF STRAWBERRIES TO PLANT 
New ENGLAND 
Maine Dunlap, Glen Mary, William 
Vermont 


Early, Abington; Midseason, 


New Hampshire Dunlap; Laie, Chesapeake 


Massachusetts Abington, Echo. Also see Conn. 
Early, Howard 17 or Premier: 
Connecticut M idseason, Glen Mary, Chesa- 


peake; Late, Abington, Sam- 
ple (imperfect bloom), Dun- 


lap, Gandy worthy of trial. 


and 
Rhode Island 


NORTH ATLANTIC STATES 


Early, Excelsior, Bederwood, 
Beacon (new), Premier; Mid- 
season, Sample, William Belt, 
Bliss (new), Dunlap; Late, 
Gandy, Stevens Late, Boquet 
(new). Marshall, Chesapeake 
Glen Mary in places. 

Early, Premier; 

Late, Sample; 

Exverbearing, Gibson. Also as for 
New York. 


New York 


Pennsylvania 


New Jersey Early, Campbell Early, Howard 
175 
Midseason, Glen Mary, Sample, 
Joe, Success; 
Late, Lupton, Gandy, Chesa- 
peake, Nettie. 
Early, Premier; 
Deleware Midseason, Big Joe; —— 
Maryland Lote, Chesapeake, Ford, Gandy, 


NORTH CENTRAL STATES 


Early, Progressive; 


Minnesota l Midseason, Dunlap most gener- 
Wisconsin ally grown; 


Late, Glen Mary, Sample. 
(Continued on page 124) 
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During the long reign of the Tudors, greater luxury 
became general among the English nobility. Q By 
1650 the Renaissance had fully flowered and spread 
its culture throughout Europe. € In admiring the 
Tudor treatment here shown one sees the Gothic 


character of that time evolved out of the Northern 
temperament,enriched and brightened by Southern 
influences. @ Today this gracious spirit is re- 
captured by our community of master cabinet- 
makers at historic Fort Lee atop the Palisades. 


The Galleries of’ Huggestion 


HE successful room not only harmonizes with its archi- 
tectural background but leaves the impression that it 
was created to be lived in. 
Thus, the planning of any interior is a matter of discrimi- 
native selection rather than extravagant expenditure— 
which may account for even the simplest room remaining 
an unforgetable picture in one’s memory. 
The suggestions freely offered to visitors; the complete 
Decorative Service; the reasonable attitude toward cost— 
all are essential features worthy of consideration, and a 
stroll through the galleries should be very convincing. 


New York Galleries 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE 
Forty-eighth and Forty-ninth Streets 
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F you insiston a a good painter, andi you 
permit him | to use Satinette,— your clean, 
fresh Col Colonial interiors will become a glori- 
ous realization. And that realization will 
endure. For, Satinette creates a finish that is 
as lovely and lasting as fine china. Every 
^ — washing makes it new. 
Hardware and paint dealers handle Santas 
ette. Architects specify it. Decorators are 
glad to use it. If you are unable to secure ` 
it conveniently, we will supply you direct. 


STANDARD VARNISH WORKS 
: 443 Fourth Ávenue, New York 
am San Francisco, Grand Rapids. London, Eng. 


us ds STANDARD VARNISH CO., of Illinois | 
< 2600 Federal St., Chicago j 


e and Westera Manutacruret 


EE CHER, Re Legon? 

7 O- MOST - CONVENIENT 

T Check here if you want us to 

include information 

about other famous Standard 
Varnish Works products. 


the liquid = [] 


IKOVERFLOR| floor covering — 


specific var- [3j 
nishesforall H 
purposes. 


orrice 7777 


gemi 


“Immaculate Distinction" Rives 
tive suggestions oa finishing 
I interiors, — also inside 
ion on distinguishing quality enamels from 
amels and on applying enamels for best results 
ern Floors milarly covers varnish 


VARNISHES 
—. the auto ena- f 


KwicKwonK mel that dries ~ 


AUTO ENAMEL overnight. 
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Geometrical designs are generaliy more effective for rose gardens 
than simpler shapes, because the ouilines of the beds must assert 
themselves when flowers and foliage fail 


TWIN GARDENS iz a TUDOR SETTING 


(Continued from page 91) 


in the beds, and their edges should be 
sharply defined. If the paths are made of 
some ioose material, such as gravel, an 
edging of brick or tile or plank on edge 
should be given them in order that the 
juncture of bed and path may always be 
clean-cut. Dwarf Box, kept low and 
neatly clipped, makes a splendid dark 
emphatic edging. With paved paths most 
of the edging problems vanish, for their 
own line is always crisp and certain. 

The plan of this twin garden above 
makes these points clear. And because 


STRAWBERRI 


every detail has been made interesting 
and beautiful they sit effectively in their 
fine positions. In each garden a wide 
perennial border, massed from spring to 
fall vith color in flower and foliage, 
extends about the four sides. It is hardly 
practical to combine Roses and herbaceous 
plants in the same bed, but where 
they are kept distinct, each acting 
as a complement to the other, then 
something has been done to add mater- 
ially to the continuous beauty of the 
rose garden. 
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North Dakota 


an 
South Dakota | 


Early, Premier; 

Midseason, Dunlap; 

Late, Minnehaha (very large). 

Early, Early Jersey Giant, Early 
Ozark, Premier (very prom- 
ising); 

Midseason, Dunlap, Haverland, 
Warfield, William Belt; 

Late, Aroma, Gandy, Sample. 


and 


Illinois 
Indiana 


CENTRAL STATES 


Kansas Early, Excelsior; 
and Midseason, Dunlap; 
Arkansas Late, Aroma. 
Missouri Early, none satisfactory, Pre- 


mier most promisi 
Midseason, Dunlap in north, 
Aroma in south; 
Late, Gandy around St. Louis. 


Early, St. Louis, Dunlap; 
Midseason, Missionary suitable 
for Central Oklahoma), Klon- 


Oklahoma 


dike; 

Late, Gandy, Aroma (commer- 
cial) 

Everbearing, Progressive, best 


reset each spring. Superb 
does best second year and may 


be kept over. 
SOUTH ATLANTIC STATES 
Virginia Early, Chipman, Missionary; 
Midseason, Glen Mary, Heflin, 
Klondike, Premier; 
Late, Aroma, Gandy. 
Kentucky Premier, Klondike, Aroma (rots 
T ap. badly in wet weather). 
ennessee 


Missionary, Klondike (commer- 
cial kinds). 

Early, Lady T! hompson; 

Midseason, Klondike; 

Late, Aroma. 

Missionary, Lady Thompson: 
Klondike. 


North Carolina 


South Carolina 


Georgia 


Gur Coast STATES 


Florida Missionary, Klondike, Nich 
Ohmer. 
Alabama In order of ripening—Excelsior, 


hompson, Klondike, 
Missionary, ma. Brandy- 
wine a favorite for home use. 
Chesapeake worthy of trial. — 
Mississippi Early, Early Ozark; 
MAGNA, Klondike, Mission- 


Late > Big Late. 
Louisiana Klondike. 
Texas. Early, Lady Thompson; 


Midseason, Excelsior; 
Late. Brandywine. 


PACIFIC AND MOUNTAIN STATES 


Idaho 
Northern Fanan s Beauty, Clark Seedling, 
uperb. 
Southern Superb, Dunlap, Clark Seedling. 


Clark, Oregon, Sharpless, Ma- 
goon. 

Marshall leading kind with the 
following in small poant; 
Cc hesapeake, Premier, 
Burril!, Johnson, Fendel, We. 
Belt, Aroma, Sionilli. 


Washington 


Utah 


California 
Northern and 
Central 


Early, Marshall; 

M idseason, Oregon, Dollar; 

Late, Nich Ohmer. 

Early, Excelsior; 

Midseason, Klondike; 

Late, Brandywine. 

Jacunda (see as for Wyoming) i 

Arizona. 

Clark, Gold Dollar, Oregon, 
Sharpless, Magoon. 

Gardner, Bederwood, Dunlap,. 
Jessie, md ga Gandy, War- 
field, Su Progressive. 

Missionary. 


Southern 


Colorado 
Arizona 
Oregon 


Wyoming 


Porto Rico 
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At the End of Twenty-Five Years 
j Lehigh-The National Cement 


Not the oldest but - 

The largest in the world 
With widest distribution 
Unequalled service facilities 
Largest storage capacity 
Original ownership 

16 mills from coast to coast 
Uniform quality everywhere 


These are significant facts. They show a growth 
made possible by the confidence and support 
of thousands of Lehigh dealers and users. To 
all these friends we give grateful acknowledg- 
ment and a pledge of constant effort to serve. 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. SPOKANE, WASH. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. BOSTON, MASS. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. NEW CASTLE, PA. PITTSBURG, PA. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. MASON CITY, IOWA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. RICHMOND, VA. 
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One of Lehigh’s 16 Mills 
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Is your home then protected? 


The police cannot be every- 
where. Do what you can to pro- 
tect yourself. Put a Yale Guard 
Lock on your entrance doors. 


The Yale No. 92 Guard Lock 
with its two massive hooked-bolts 
wedged firmly into the door post, 
or the Yale No. 10, with its bar 
of cold steel thrown across the 
door, steadfastly resist the bur- 
glar's violence. 

These locks are jimmy-proof. 

Look for the name YALE on 
the key. Any type of key may be 
a Yale key. If the name Yale is 
on it, Yale made it. For sale by 
hardware dealers everywhere. 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Embossed and illuminated leather, an 
ancient Moorish art of Spain, is seen 
here in a 17th Century Dutch example. 
Courtesy of Charles R. Yandell & Co. 


VARIATIONS IN WALL COVERINGS 


(Continued from page 86) 


as used by bookbinders. Buckram pro- 
vides a more pronounced texture than 
linen, but both provide colorings which 
differ from those of usual wall coverings, 
as well as the distinction that goes with 
anything that is both fine and uncommon. 

In the days of the Italian Renaissance 
*Roman velvet" and rich brocades were 
often used as wall coverings, and the 
practice has been utilized by decorators 
in the treatment of formal and rich inte- 


| riors. Silk and satin damasks, usually 


defined in panels by moldings, were pop- 
ular in French interior decoration of the 
time of Louis XV and XVI. The only 
exception to the formal use of satin or 
silks as used for wall decoration today is 
found in such special and rather unusual 
interiors as the boudoir with hand- 


painted chinoiseries on silk. There is 
obviously a limited amount of this kind 
of interior decoration, because there are 
relatively few people who are willing to 
go to such lengths for the sake of the 
unusual, and relatively few silk painters 
who are capable of creating exotic rooms 
of silk or satin. The possibilities, however 
are limitless, in this direction, in the 
fields of both decoration and art,fand 
there are painters whose embellishment of 
silk would unquestionably surprise those 
who are unfamiliar with the effects which 
are obtainable. 

Less precious and exotic than the 
painted silk interior, but no less decora- 
tive or individual, is the interior where 
painted canvas has been applied to the 

(Continued on page 130) 


A rich field of decorative possibilities 

exists in panels or entire wall coverings 

of hand-painted silk, as in this boudoir 
painted by Charles Thorne 


Original from 


tL 
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FRENCH 
Hand Made Furniture 


ODIFICATION of early designs lends 
comfort and beauty to the furniture 
produced at the French factory. While the 
interesting characteristics of historic pieces 
are preserved, it is above all livable. 


Good dealers carry it and you will always 
find their stores a source of home furnishing 
inspiration. If your dealer does not handle 
French furniture, write us and we will see 
that you are served satisfactorily. 


(AN) 
oS 


Branded underneath every piece, this mark 
is a guaranty of quality Our Sussex dining suite is am excellent type of the Jacobean refined by a persistent Italian 
feeling The Jacobean split turnings and mitred mouldings around the panels, the refinement of 
A the turnings, the exquisite workmanship of the Jacobean hardware and fine shaping of the finials on 
WM. A. FRENCH & CO. the chair backs which show a defmite Italian influence all contribute fo the making of a finished 
example of this period which echoes the spirit of Renaissance Italy. The soft texture of the 
; ; F walnut used in this suite together with the enriching influence of the burs panels and the velvety 
i eti Decorators Makers of Fine Furniture patina produced by the French hand rubbed finish all do their part in enhancing a suite already excellent 
LS ge Eighth St. S. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. n line and proportion. FA 
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THE WEDDING 


is still the supreme event, and cherished 
customs are followed. In many families 
one of these customs, handed down 
from mother to daughter, is to have 
Dean's Wedding Cake. For 85 years 
Dean's has made aspecialty of Weddings. 


Full Catering Service within reasonable 
distance of New York. 


Wedding Cake in Boxes, the Bride's 
Cake, Special Table Decorations, Favors, 
Place Cards, etc., can besent anywhere. 


628 Fifth NA * New York 
Avenue nd City 


Established 1839 
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-MATCHLESS FLOORS 


that.are easy to care for 


When you use Old English Wax 
you have floors as beautiful as 
floors can be. : You have floors 
that every home can have, for 


The Old English Waxer-Polisher 
has this outstanding advantage: 
It waxes, then polishes. There is 
no other single-unit device like it. 


its cost is a third of 
other floor finishes— 
measured either by 
money or by work. 

Old English Wax 
goes farther, lasts 
longer. It prevents 
heel-marks and 
scratches. It has the 
softest lustre imagin- 
able. What is more, 
you have the easiest 
floor in the world to 
keep up—just atouch 
or two on the walk- 
spots when they 
need it. 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 


the floor. It’s a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can’t supply you, mail 
the coupon below. 


It glides over the floor 
as easily as a carpet- 
sweeper. It is low in 
cost and easy to use, 
and hundredsof thou- 
sands of women have 
proved it so. It lasts 
a lifetime. 

But whether you 
use this proved Wax- 
er-Polisher or a soft 
cloth, as many do, | 
you will find Old 
English Wax match- 
less for lustre, match- 
less for beauty, and 
quite unequalled in 
the economies it 


It “glides” your work away 


To make waxing still easier, use 
the Old English Waxer-Polisher. 


always effects. Sold at paint, 
hardware, drug, housef urnishing, 
and department stores. 


House & Garden 


A manufactured wall 
covering made on a 
cloth base to imitate 
leather, with a clean- 
able surface. From 
the Standard Textile 
Products Co. 


VARIATIONS IN WALL COVERINGS 


H 


walls. This type of painted decoration 
is of endless scope as to variety, ranging 
from formal grisaille landscapes to the 
most colorful and fantastic chinoiseries. 
The result, as in any utilization of 
individual creative art in decoration 


| must depend entirely upon the innate 


artistry of the painter—and the problem 
is so closely akin to mural painting that 
it enlists and inspires the best efforts of 
any but the most unimaginative artist. 

To some may occur the use of tapestry 
panels as applied wall decorations, but 
the only point which comes very forcibly 
to the writer's mind in this connection 
is to deplore the hopelessly inartistic 
practice of stretching tapestries tightly 
against a wall and tacking strips of mold- 
ing about them, like a frame. Such a 
misapplication of tapestry contradicts 
the whole nature of tapestry as a decora- 
tion, for it was intended always to be hung 
loosely, with slight natural folds and 
undulations. 

Especially in Spain there was a fashion 
for richly embossed leather as a wall 
covering. The embellishment and appli- 
cation of leather was always one of the 


' (Continued from page 126) 


most distinctive arts of Spain—originally 
an ancient Moorish art which crossed 


from Mohammedan Africa into Spain 


early in the Middle Ages. Cordova had 
the greatest reputation for fine leather 
work of any of the cities of Spain, and 
there the art of the guadamaciero reached 
its height in the carving, stamping, color- 
ing and gilding of expertly prepared skins, 
Leather, as illuminated by the Spanish 
craftsmen was used "not only as wall 
coverings, and as carpets for floors of 
palaces, but for table covers, counter- 
panes, draperies, cushion covers and for 
chair backs and to cover chests.” 

The fashion for rich leather work was 
one to which the Renaissance Italians 
were naturally attuned, and it was taken 
up widely, attaining the greatest popu 
larity in Venice, where palace w” 
were hung with gilt and colored leatt 
There are many evidences in contem; 
rary paintings that leather also beca.u.c 
popular, later. in the Renaissance inter- 
lors of the Flemings, and it is recorded 
that Rubens had a room in his house 
done in green leather, embellished with 

(Continued on page 154) 


THE A.S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
PASTE LIQUID POWDER 


Send for this Valuable Book— Free 


It is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
ete.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed intoeasy reading. A valuable reference book. Mailthe coupon. 


Tux A. S. Boxre Company, 2108 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Check here for Check here for 
mi free book only o Waxer-Polisher 
nd me your free book, Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
reast AN Floors, Wood- English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
work and Furniture—Their Wax Free at the special time-limited 
Finish and Care.” price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 

West, $5.00), which I enclose. 


A library richly done in gold-looled leather above the wains- 

coling, each panel containing an cmbossing of the old 

devices of Aldus, Plantin and the other carly ^rinters. 
Courtesy of Charles R. Yandell & Co. 
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ICH simplicity of decora- 
tion, combined with grace- 
ful design, makes this Sheraton 
pattern one of the most popu- 
lar dinner sets ever developed. 
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The Sheraton is a beautiful 
service. White with a narrow 
Ei border and line of gold, it har- 
af monizes with any table deco- 
= ration. Always in good taste, 
— made of the finest china, it is 


T 


an investment for a lifetime. 


= _ Theodore Haviland China has 
— an extraordinary hardness of 
— body and depth of glaze— 
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AC ACC 
tT 
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— quality. Behind it are all thetra- 

—  ditions of fine china-making. 
tt may be purchased from any dealer in 
fine china, or a dealer will cbtain for you 
prices and any information you desire. Not 
: 30 expensive as its quality might suggest. 
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dA T FEODORE HAVILAND & CO 


-— INCORPORATED 


l dim New York 
vo Yi CANADIAN OFFICE: TORONTO 


'Theodore Haviland 


— pledges of its durability and 
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ATLANTIC 


Rittenhouse Square 


CANDLES 


ABLE set . 
candles ht! Mellow, 


. side lights dimmed . . 
wonderful 
candlelight! How gently it touches every- 
thing! How soft is the glint of the silver- 
ware; how satiny the sheen of the napery; 
how charming the complexions of hostess 
and guests under its subtle, changing 
radiance! 


In all the world there is no light like that 
from the candles made as Atlantic Candles 
are made. Atlantic Candles are the highest 
attainment of the candlemaker’s skill and 
the decorative designer’s art. They con- 
tain the purest materials, have self-consum- 
ing wicks, and are made to burn without 
drip, smoke. odor or flicker. 


The Atlantic Rittenhouse Square is one of 
the very newest Atlantic Candle shapes. 
Unlike ordinary square candles, this candle 
is fluted and tapered. It has a symmetry 
and stateliness beautiful to behold. And 
so practical! It is correct for use either in 
single sticks or in candelabra; in sconces 
or in torchéres. Colors are deep-set and in 
variety t» match any decorative scheme. 
Most dealers who keep up with progress 
have this and other Atlantic Candles. 
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Allant:c. Candies come in 
infinile variety of pretty, 
yet practical, shapes and 
colors. Hand dipped anc 
moulded styles. — Liteied 
so you may be sure of 
getling Allantic quality. 


THE ATLANTIC REFINING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 


| ATLANTIC 
CANDLES , 
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HOP? TABLES 


HASTINGS ^ 


SPINETS 


Hastings reproductions of lovely old 
spinet desks bring to your home a touch 
of the distinction and gracious charm of 
stately Colonial days. 


The careful, painstaking construction, 
the exquisite details of finish and design, 
the glowing softness of the rare mahog- 
any will make these desks a long cher- 
ished possession. The passing of years 
but increases their charm. 


These fine reproductions are typical of a 
large number of delightful occasional 
pieces created by Hastings. The folder 
describing them is a veritable treasure 
chest of happy suggestions for brighten- 
ing every room of your home. We shall 
be very $lad to send it. 


Sold in the better stores everywhere 
HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
Hastings, Michigan 


Factory Sales Office and Display, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


D E. HILL 
associates 


Google 


The shade of the Chinese lamp above is made of an 
old map with the framework painted blue to match 
the design of the porcelain base 


DECORATING WALLS WITH MAPS 


(Continued from page 68) 


history of map making. The subject is an 
enormous one and so interesting that it 
deserves to be studied with care. Vivien 
de Saint Martin’s “Histoire de la Géo- 
graphie” is, perhaps, the best comprehen- 
sive work on the history of maps. 

In the 16th and 17th Centuries the 
greatest cartographical centers of the civ- 


| ilized world were Antwerp and Amster- 


dam. In the 17th Century cartography 
began to flourish in France and during the 
18th Century that country enjoyed an 
undisputed primacy in the production of 
maps in which the world was delineated, 
not merely with beauty and elegance, but 
with a high degree of scientific accuracy. 
English map-makers, during the same 
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period, were not nearly as active as their 
foreign rivals, even in the production of 
local atlases of their own country. We 
must notice, however, Christopher Saxon, 
whose County Atlas of England and Wales 
was issued in 1575. Better known is Jot 
Speede, who published his “Theatre of th _ 
Empire of Great Britain" in 1611. Thy 
work consists of a series of fifty-four maps 
of different parts of England with de- 
scriptive matter attached to each. At the 
same period (1608) Timothy Pont, son of 
the well-known Scottish reformer, Robert 
Pont, produced a map of Scotland. 
With the 18th Century English carto- 
graphy begins to look up. The increased, 
(Continucd on page 154) 
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In this room the main decoration ts an old pictorfat map 

of London which occupies almost the whole of one wall. 

It is amusingly reflected in the mirror over the built-in 
cupboard 
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CJhree Ways to put 


‘Frigidaire in your home 


1 By obtaining a complete unit—a com- 
bination of the Frigidaire mechanism 
with the Frigidaire cabinet made by 
the Delco-Light Company especially 
for this purpose. 


2 By installing one of the many models 
of Frigidaire in your present icebox. 


3 By purchasing any icebox you may 
wish and having Frigidaire mechanism 
installed in it. 


HE Frigidaire method of electrical refrigeration offers these 
distinct advantages: 


It banishes forever the muss, the nuisance and the disappoint- 
ments attendant upon ice and ice delivery. 


Frigidaire provides a constant, dry cold—a far healthier method 
of preserving food, that better safeguards the health of the 
entire family. The United States Government and many scien- 
tists state that for proper food preservation a temperature 
constantly below fifty degrees is necessary. 

This can not be obtained by melting ice. 


The Frigidaire cooling unit is always colder than ice and never 
melts. It operates automatically on any home electric current. 
Its operating cost is remarkably low. It freezes cubes of pure ice 
for table use, makes many new and delicious frozen desserts 
and is a wonderful aid to the hostess. 

Why not rid yourself of the inconvenience of ice as a means 


of refrigeration in your home? Learn more about Frigidaire 
—write for our special booklet today, H. G. 4 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 


DELCO-LIGHT 


PRODUCTS 


Home Electric Plants—Pumps— Washing Machines 
and Frigidaire Electric Refrigeration 


Google 
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Appropriate and secure! 


At this Colonial threshold Sargent Latch and 
Door Handle bid you welcome. The spirit of 
genuine American architecture gleams from the 
staunchly fashioned metal. 


Use this graceful Sargent Hardware on the en- 
trance door of your Colonial home. All of the 
several handles, from which you may choose the 
type you prefer, are of solid, wear-resisting brass 
or bronze. Each may be used in combination with 
a suitable interior knob and the Sargent Cylinder 
Lock—an absolute barrier to the uninvited. 


For every door and window throughout your 
new home, there is appropriate Sargent Hardware. 
It is always dependable, harmonious, secure! Send 
for the Colonial Book, or the Sargent Book of 
Designs, which illustrates many fine patterns of 
other periods. Then select Sargent Hardware 
with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Sargent Door Closer “520” 


This is the light “520” for important doors in- 
side the home and for screen and storm doors. It 
is inexpensive, easily applied, and as mechanically 
perfect as the larger Sargent Closers used on 
heavier doors of public buildings. It closes doors 
silently and surely and keeps them shut. 
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ecoratino 
(Oindows 
Jastefully > 


Sprinc will soon be here and then your 
windows should welcome the glad sunshine and 
soft breezes. Decorate them becomingly— 
tastefully—with rich, colorful fabrics and 
pretty lace. There is a host of new and in- 
teresting designs here that you will surely 
acclaim, and McGibbon expert Interior Deco- 
rators will be glad to advise you on the most 
effective use of these materials for your home. 
A very charming window decoration can he 
made from the material illustrated. 


A—Dutch Glass Curtain in a heavy meshed 
Ecru Net, filet effect—45 inches wide. 
Per yard $1.35 
B—Shaiki-weave Striped Fabric in gold and 
blue—so inches wide. Per yard $3.75 
C—Gold Sunfast Gauze—so inches wide. 
Per yard $2.75, 


Curtains made to special order in our own work rooms, 
Please specify size and style of windows. 


All mail orders will be given prompt attention. 
Send for our new illustrated catalogue no. 62. 
B 


(€ Gibbon 6 C? 


3 West 37th Street New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 
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The picthres above show an unusu- The top, of beautiful burl walnut, 
ually graceful Queen Anne solitaire measures 20" x I4". Open it is 
table tn walnut. The top turns lined with blue felt and is large 
around and opens oul, leaving a enough to play Bridge on. The 
space underneath to hold cards, etc. height is 26". It is priced at $85.50 


SOME PIECES 


of 
OCCASIONAL FURNITURE 


Dana B. Merrill 


A comfortable chair for a living room, library or 

man's room has a mahogany frame and is covered 

in glazed chints. In muslin, $130.50. In glazed 
chintz, $136.80 
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More Heat—Less Care 


How hot does it get 
in your kitchen? 


you won’t need a thermometer to tell you your kitchen 
is pleasantly cool, even in mid-summer, when you put 
in this new Florence Oil Range. It gives intense heat, but 
the heat goes into the cooking, not into the metal of the 
stove or out into the room. 


It is easy to start 


You merely touch a match to the Asbestos Kindler. The 
result is a blue, gas-like flame, produced from kerosene 
vapor. It is not a wick flame. A turn of the lever regulates 
the heat to any degree. There is a small 
burner for simmering. 

The built-in oven has the "baker's arch” 
and our patented heat distributor to assure 
even baking. The largest-sized roasting pan 
will go into this oven. You can roast as big 
a turkey as you want. 


The Big 


Burner A stove of sparkling beauty 


HER te aar Sunny white enameled panels, gleaming nickel 


the cooking. 


trimmings and jet-black frame make this 
stove an ornament to the most carefully 
equipped kitchen. It is sturdy, and will keep its good looks 
for years. 

Florence Oil Ranges are sold at department, 
furniture and hardware stores. If the store 
has not yet received this newest model, write 
to us and we will see that you get one. It 
costs $110, plus freight charges from our near- 
est warehousing point. Other models, with 
portable ovens, in various sizes and at 


. a adjusts the stove 
various prices. Send us your name and ad- | properly when 


dress so we can mail you our free booklet, | th floor is 


uneven. 


“Get Rid of the ‘Cook Look.’” 
FLORENCE STOVE COMPANY, Dept. 543, Gardner, Mass. 


FLORENCE 


OIL RANGE 


Entire Contents 
© 1924, F. S. Co. 


hen the ‘‘eternal fitness of things” 

is observed in furnishing and 
equipping a fine home, there is only 
one choice of a refrigerator—the 
JEWETT. 


The same discriminating judgment 
that selects a pleasing exterior or fine 
furnishings is quick to recognize the 
Jewett as the only refrigerator to carry 
out a plan of “‘quality throughout". 


There are no unsanitary cracks, crev- 
ices or sharp corners to breed germs in 
the Jewett—no enamel coating to 
crack, chip or peel oft—no glass to 
break. 


Glistening white compartments of 
solid, seamless porcelain, 114" thick— 
safelike walls over five inches thick, 
heavily insulated with pure cork and 
perfect circulation and purification of 
cold dry air, maintain the contents of 
the Jewett in cold, clean, preservation 
always, effect an economy of ice or 
power which offsets its initial cost. 


Illustrated catalog on request. 


The Jewett Refrigerator Co. 
123 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: New York, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal 


JEWETT 


The Only Solid Porcelain 


REFRIGERATOR 


‘he illustration shows 
the actual thickness 
of Jewett solid porce- 
lain, food and ice com- 
partments, There are 


no unsanitary corners 
in Jewett Refrigera- 
tors, all corners are 
rounded. 


In America's 
Finest Homes 


ACTUAL | 
THICKNESS | 
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Some Representative 
Homes where Jewett 
Refrigerators are 

installed 


Mr. R. Reading Bertron, 
New York City 
Mr. Cyrus H. McCormick, 
Lake Forest, lll. 
Col. W. H, Morgan, 
Alliance, Ohio 
Mr. E. W. Oglebay, 
Cleveland, Obio 
Mrs. S. C. Walbridge, 
Toledo, Ohio 
Mr. Joseph Leiter, 
Washington, D. C. 
Mrs. James W. Fuller, Jr. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 
Mr. Herbert L, Clark, 
Wayne, Pa. 
Mr. Byron F. Everitt, 
Detroit. Mich, 
Mrs, W. L. McKee, 
Bristol. R. I. 
Mr, Arthur Curtiss James, 
Newport, R. I. 
Mr. E. J. Marshall, 
Pasadena, Cal. 


Know That Good Hinges 
Mean Good Doors 


FINE DOOR can beruined by hinges 

of indifferent quality. If a hinge 
works loosely, the door sticks and 
catches. That means marred paintor var- 
nish on door and jamb— noise, annoy- 
ance. When you first think of building 
or repairing see the merchant who sells 


IMCKINNIE 


Consult him as to the kind of hardware 
you'll need and its cost. Then set aside 
enough money to meet requirements. 
A common mistake is to wait until the 
last minute to consider hardware and its 
price. You'll find practical aid where 
McKinney products are sold. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH PENNSYLVANIA 
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A Chinese bowl with pheasants and peony and peach 
blossoms furnished the colors selected for a dining 
room in rose, blue, lavender, black, yellow and green 


INSPIRATIONS for 


COLOR SCHEMES 


(Continued from page 80) 


furnish inspiration for larger pieces of 
furniture, upholstery and so on; and the 
startlingly brilliant splashes of color 
should be duplicated in the room accents, 
those which are particularly responsible 
for its character and individuality. 

Nearly any decorative object, if it has 
a sufficient blend of colors, may be eligible 
for selection as the inspiration for a room 
color scheme; but it is well to note in 
passing that almost anything that is really 
beautiful will have the requisites suggested 
in the last paragraph: tones pale and neu- 
tral enough for walls, tones deep enough 
for the floor, others rich enough for the 
solid masses of color, and the very neces- 
sary touches of brilliance. This scale of 
gradation may be keyed as high or as low 
as you like. 

One of the most alluring ways to 
achieve a room color scheme is to select 
a cretonne for its inspiration, at the same 
time planning to use this material for the 
window drapes. This was done in the 
dining room showing the tied-back floor- 
length curtains. The cretonne had a deep 
lavender background on which was a de- 
sign of apples, leaves, stems, and blos- 
soms; the fruit was of a vivid apple green, 
the leaves blue, the blossoms yellow and 
rose, the branches a soft brown. Asinany 
cretonne, there were faint shadings to- 
ward gray and ivory mixed in with the de- 
sign, and these were duplicated in the 
walls and woodwork, the walls being pale 
gray, the woodwork ivory. 

The buffet, a chest of drawers, and the 
dining room table were of walnut wood; 
the rush bottomed chairs were painted 
apple green; the rug was a deep mauve. 
The curtain valances were finished with a 
doubled frill of apple green drapery 
taffeta, and the side drapes were tied 
back with this same material. The draw 
curtains were of yellow and green change- 
able silk gauze. The mirror above the 
buffet was framed in apple green decor- 
ated with pink and yellow blossoms on 
mauve panels. Pewter candlesticks, 
bowls, and plates were used in this room, 
and there were two yellow pottery bowls 
in which were placed great clumps of 
pink flowers when possible—pink zin- 
nias, foxgloves, or chrysanthemums. 

Very simple, also, is the color inspira- 
tion furnished by a certain kind of a pic- 
ture, one that is simple and direct in its 
color presentation, such as a decorative 
subject suggesting a poster treatment, or 


one of the new and popular wood cuts 
that show flat vivid tones cleverly 
handled. “The Cockatoos”, by Hall 
Thorpe, was singularly successful in in- 
spiring a most original dining room, 
which may be seen in one of the draw- 
ings. The picture is set in above the fire- 
place, and is a mixture of neutral back- 
grounds and brilliant colors. The back- 
ground of the picture is a deep ivory, 
with a flat, unbroken mass of foliage sil- 
houetted at the top, and printed in the 
most vivid of jade greens, the tree trunk 
and branches are of dark taupe, and the 
squirrel is chocolate color, with white nase 
and paws. But the cockatoos make up 
for all this restraint by being almost im- 
pudently gay of plumage: One bird is old 
yellow, with ultramarine blue back and 
tail that also shows some mauve feathers; 
another is in crimson, orange, jade and 
mauve; and the third is white with rose 
colored feathers and crest. All have gray 
beaks. 

To work in any quantity of these bril- 
liant colors, the background of the room 
must be very quiet, so the walls and 
woodwork were painted gray, and the 

uaint furniture was painted taupe; the 

oor was gray, and the rug was taupe and 
brown. The first amusing note of gaiety 
made itself manifest in crimson molding: 
above the fireplace, and in a crimson 
cornice above the window curtains. The 
fireplace bricks were a soft rose red, fitting 
well into the scheme of the shallow over- 
mantel of gray with crimson moldings. 
The narrow molding panels of crimson on 
each side of the picture framed gray of a 
deeper tone than the walls. The base- 
boards were tipped with a crimson bead- 
ing. The second note of vividness was to 
be found in the curtains, which were of 
cretonne showing a design of blue, 
orange and crimson on a jade green back- 
ground. Dishes of orange luster were used 
and the bowis for flowers were of ultra- 
marine, old yellow, mauve and jade. 

Who has a Chinese bowl they would 
like to build into a color scheme? One 
that was picked up for a very few dollars, 
and of the type so frequently used for the 
serving of salad, furnished a surprisingly 
interesting scheme for a dining room that 
has been very much admired. The bow! 
did not give any startling impression of 
color, but in this small space there were 
any number of gay tones combined on à 

(Continued on page 154) 
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HE modern bathroom is essentially an 

American institution—brought to the pin- 
nacle of perfection with “Tepeco” All-Clay 
Plumbing Fixtures. 


No room in the house is more worthy of the 
utmost care in the selection of its fittings. No 
other so clearly reflects the judgment and in- 
nate refinement of the home's occupants. 


Yet so slight is the difference in cost between 
fixtures that “make” and those which mar, that 
nowhere does the axiom ‘‘the best is the cheap- 
est" more aptly apply. i 


Tepeco closets of all-clay—each equipped with a tank 
of glistening white china—with trouble-proof working 
parts, and surfaces unaffected by stain, acid or soil, meet 
every building need. 

The quiet Si-wel-clo is naturally the leader—for silence 
will ever be a most desirable feature. “Bathrooms ot 
Character” S-2 describes and illustrates Tepeco Water 
Closets for every place and purse, including the popu- 
lar *'Welling," “Merit” and “Saxon.” 


Send for your copy today—then you'll understand why 
some closets cost more, and are worth more, than others. 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES CO. 
TRENTON, N. J., U.S. A. 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


TEPERCO\Nater Closets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 


Above prices F. O. B. Trenton 
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HIS residence presents an inter- 

esting example of the prominence, 
and consequently the importance of 
the roof. Note how the monotony of 
straight lines and sharp angles has 
been avoided through gentle curves 
at dormers and chimneys. 


This is one of many instances where 
Tudor Stone has been successfully em- 
ployed in domestic construction. The 
picture gives an idea of the possibilities 
of this materialso far as flexibility is 
considered; unfortunately its possibili- 
ties for color combinations— which are 


almost countless — cannot be visualized 
through photographs. 


Our Architects! Service Department, under the 
personal direction of Mr. Walter McQuade, 
a practicing architect, will gladly cooperate 
with you and your architect in planning a 
Tudor Stone Roof. 


3nising and Pelon-SHlate-ompany 


Quarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vt. 


Architects’ Service Department 
101 Park Avenue, New York 
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NOTHER Iris season has passed 

and Iris lovers are asking them- 
selves what varieties old or new have 
proved of outstanding value. The 
following notes are fragmentary but at 
least touch upon some of the high lights 
of the Iris year. 

With me the season was the latest since 
1917—the Pumila types which in Phila- 
delphia usually begin early in April not 
being at their best until the first week of 
May; by the middle of May only the 
Intermediates were open and the height 
of the season for tall bearded sorts was 
between May 28th and June 3rd, the 
terrifically hot weather rushing the 
flowers by very quickly. The later 
varieties like Lord Grey and Mozart 
bloomed between June sth and roth and 
Raffet was still good on June 14th. The 
Sibericas were not as tall as usual owing 
to the extremely dry weather. The 
Spurias began to open on June 1oth and 
continued until the 2oth, while the 
Kaempferis were at their height between 
June 21st and June 28th. 


THE SMALL IRISES 


Among the Pumila types Azurea, 
Orange Queen, Chamaeiris, Socrates, 
John Foster and Statekkae again proved 
among the best of the older sorts. The 
Millet novelties which I liked so much 
in Europe did not bloom well and some 
proved not true to name so that addi- 
tional importations will probably have 
to be made to get them straightened out. 
Two new introductions of Mrs. McKinney 
looked promising. Black Midget is a 
small flower of blackest purple, probably 
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M. Denis’ Zwanenburg continued to have 
both praise and censure heaped upon it, 
as usual it continued in bloom a long time. 

When Brionense begins to bloom I 
usually consider that the Tall Bearded 
Iris season is with us in earnest. I cannot 
spare this old variety from my collection 
nor can I do without its close relative 
Mandraliscae. They will be grown and 
appreciated when many of our over 
praised novelties have been forgotten, 
and as the stream of novelties or so- 
called novelties becomes larger and more 
confusing I place more and more reliance 
on some of the older things. The true 
Pallida Dalmatica or Princess Beatrice is 
still unequalled for majesty of garden 
effect and refinement and individuality 
of flower. Flavescens, Aurea, Mrs. H. 
Darwin, Queen of May, Ma Mie, Mithras, 
Loreley, Jacquesiana, Rhein Nixe—what 
novelties have we to displace these 
favorites as good all round garden sorts? 
Let it not be thought that praises be- 
stowed on novelties in the following 
pages mean that these older sorts are 
any less important than they have been. 

European novelties have descended 
upon us so fast that it is hard to keep 
track of them; of the French varieties 
Souv. de Mme. Gaudichau and Ambassa- 
deur are easily and undisputably at the 
top and now that they are cheaper no 
gardener should be without them. Col. 
Candelot, Corrida and  Delecatissima, 
which I have now seen in six successive 
seasons, seem to get better and more 
important each year on account of their 
freedom of bloom, color and adaptability 
to garden conditions. Opera, Ambigu, 
Ballerine, Magnifica, Moliere and Cluny 


cA peep into the boudoir of any 
much sought - after woman will 
usually reveal some RIGAUD 
odeur as the real secret of her 
power to fascinate men * * * 


the darkest in this section, and Glee is continue to make friends as they become 
large good light vellow standing 8"-15" better known and Raffet is valuable for 
in height, coming with the second its lateness. These varieties should in a 
earlies and continuing in bloom a longer few years be as widely grown as the older 
time than any of the early varieties. Vilmorin introductions. Mlle. Schwartz 
Before recommending it too highly I has been greatly admired but I fear this 
should like to have it tested alongside of Ricardi hybrid will not prove a good 


Zopyright Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 1924 


The following odeurs are created 
by Parfumerie Rigaud, 16 Rue de 
la Paix, PARIS 


MI NENA soso MARY GARDEN 
RIVA AMATA Lee UN AIR 
€MBAUME 


Each perfume is offered in a com- 
plete line of toilet accessories. 


Geo.Borgfeldt& Co.,lll Eastl6"Street,.Vew York 


Sole distributors for the United States and Canada 


UN AIR EMBAU ME is onc of the most loved of Rigaud 
odeurs; It is that type of rare fragrance that a woman 


clings lo devotedly for many, many years. 


Lutescens the type (not Statellae); but as garden sort in the east and expect to see 


I remember Lutescens, Glee is a distinct 
improvement on it and seems to deserve 
a prominent place in every collection of 
early varieties. 

The Caparne and G.& K. Intermediates 
again demonstrated their great value as 
garden flowers. My favorites are Inge- 
borg, Empress, Fritjof and Prince Victor, 
but Halfdan, Diamond, Dolphin and 
others are probably equally good. All 
my plants of Royal did not bloom but 
those that did seemed to be identical 
with Prince Victor and I noticed this same 
confusion in other gardens. My recollec- 
tion of Royal in other years was that it 
was a distinctly redder and more royal 
purple than Prince Victor and not close 
enough to be confused. Etta which had 
not impressed me before was taller than 
any of the other intermediates and 
seemed distinctly fine. It is unfortunate 
that there are so many of these inter- 
mediates that are so much alike for it is 
hard to choose between them. 

For convenience in the garden I classify 
the Germanicas and some of the Cengialtis 
with the Intermediates as they bloom 
more or less together, Germanica, german- 
ica alba, Florentina and Kochi were fine, 
as usual, and, contrary to the check list, 
Midnight seems to be a little darker than 
Kochi and not a synonym. My plants of 
Firmament were not large enough to be 
fairly judged but the flowers were com- 
monplace and did not seem to contain 
promise of distinction. Rose unique as 
usual flowered with this section as did 
Bluet, King George V and Perry's 
Favorite and these three Cengialti hy- 
brids again proved of the greatest garden 
value for earliness and beautiful mass 
effect. 

Sir Michael [Foster's Oncocyclus hy- 
brids bloomed more freely than ever 
before and were much admired. Parvar, 
Dilkush and Giran are still my favorites. 


greater popularity achieved by Troost, 
Mme. Baze and Mme. Chobaut. 


THE ENGLISH NOVELTIES 


English novelties are endless, high 
priced and often very disappointing in 
our climate. Of Sir Arthur Hort's earlier 
seedlings which have been in my garden 
four full years, only Miranda has proved 
of outstanding value and might be called 
a glorified Mandraliscae. I hope the 
Hort novelties I imported last year will 
make a better record. The Bliss seedlings 
while not as disappointing have been far 
from satisfactory. Dominion continues 
to sulk with me, but others have appar- 
ently learned its reqvirements for it has 
appeared at several shows in good condi- 
tion, Of the much vaunted Dominion 
race Cardinal has been the best with me 
and produced several fair sized flowers of 
wonderful rich coloring. Titan also seems 
to grow well but its flowers have been 
undersized and as its value lies in its 
form and size rather than in its color it 
has not impressed those who saw it for 
the first time. Beryl is smaller and did 
not excite me nor did Canopus and my 
general impression is that these varieties 
are all closely allied to Lent A. William- 
son and that the distinctions between 
them are too small. 

Of other Bliss seedlings, Argonaut. 
Benbow, Cretonne, Dora Longdon, Dusky 
Maid, Roseway, Sweet Lavender, Tris- 
tram and Tom Tit were more satisfactory 
than I had seen them since my visit to 
Colchester in 1919. Sudan and Patrician 
are newer and pleased me greatly but 
most of the plicatas and variegatas were 
disappointing. 

Of all the novelties in my garden Mr. 
Yeld's Prospero was undoubtedly the 
finest and impressed me even more than 

(Continued on page 142) 
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UNFINISHED FURNITURE —- As You Like It” 
STAINED-PAINTED—DECORATED TO ORDER 


Diane Tate AND Marian Hatt, Inc. 


Artcraft Furniture Co.| 
203 Lexington Ave. QC New York City || 


Vanderbilt 7230 Between 32nd and 33rd Streets 


Antiques and Interiors 


MARS. BU 


EL 
DECORATION 
142-144 EAST 57th St. 
NEW YORK CITY 


S 


$26 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaza 4418 


DARNLEY 


Inc. 


15 East 57th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 


After February first this 
will be the new address of 
THe MACBETH GALLERY 


for the past eighteen years 
located at 450 Fifth Avenue 


WILLIAM MACBETH, INC. 


Paintings by American Artists 


An Italian Settee 
54 inches long - 27” deep - 36 inches high 
ready for covering $180.00 
76 inches long - 27" deep- 38 inches high 
ready for covering $220.00 
also 
BEDROOMand Upholstered Furniture 
Screens and overmantel Painting. 


Reproductions and restoring of antiques. 


COFFEE OR END TABLE 
WROUGHT  IRON — WITH 
MARBLEIZED TOP $28.00 
BLACK MARBLE TOP $32.00 
20 IN. HIGH — TOP 12x20 IN. 


Fine Cabinet Work-Upholstering 
Draperies - Painting - Decorating 


KLEIN, TAKACS & CO., Inc. 


Furniture and Interior Decorations 


Show Rooms Factory 
620 Lexington Ave. 159 East 88th St, 
.. New Vork New Vork 
Tele.-Plaza 7282 Tele.-Lenox 9938 


395 Madison Ave. New York 
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Kapashell shades meet ' 
the most exacting de- - 
mands. They areunique ` 
in texture, charmingly 
decorative and exclu- . 


sive, yet moderately ` 
priced. ‘ 


Send for illustrated leaflet. 
E. H. WARDWELL 


452 LEXINGTON AVE. 
Near 45th Street New York City 


The Revival of the Early American in Furniture 


The grace and wholesome simplicity of Early American Furni- 
ture are especially apparent in this eight-piece bedroom set. It 
represents a happy combination of maple and mahogany. 


Painted and decorated bedroom sets—an unusual group. 


Collegiate arm chair, with very soft down Cushions, covered in 
chin. Regular $42.50, Special s s s.. ess $28.75 
Barto For Day Beds 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers 
775 Lexington Avenue, New York 


ff 


Send for our illustrated folder 


Studio and Showroom 
219E. 60th St. NEW, RK 
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P Window Curtains 
qual Ring 


(Patented) 


A real, new, heading device. 
Distinct advantage over every 
other type of rin 
Curtain heading" "Cannot sag 
forward. 
Far casier to attach than old 
Style rings or hooks! 
Curtains Can be removed without 
disturbing rods or draw cords— 
not shake or blow off ring. 
immense addition to the 
beauty of your windows and to 
your own comfort. 
Can be used on flat or round tode. 
Folder tells you how to make 
curtains and draperies. Materials 
must be made right to hang well. 
Free with orders 65 cents a 
dozen at leading Dept. stores 


or direct. 


E hn J Guider 


SUITE 102! 


342 MADISON AVE. 
few ‘Yon 


THE BOOK OF 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


CONTAINS the floor plans and ex- 
terior views of 
One hundred Houses and 
Bungalows 


Beautifully illustrated with Pencil 
Drawings. Designed to give maximum 
house at minimum cost. An invalu- 
able book for the correct planning of a 
home. 

Send No Money ' 
Just pay Postman $2.00 plus few pen- 
nies postage when you receive book. 


ANDREW CHARLES BORZNER 
Architect 
717 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Open Fire 
Without Fireplace 


The Jaxon Franklin stove can be piped 
to an ordinary chimney or vsed in: 
regular open fireplace. Beautiful copies 
of Colonial patterns with grates or and- 
irons as preferred. Give more heat and 
less smoke than usual fireplace. 
Send for descriptive folder. Also catalog 
ef wood mantels, of andirons and other 

fireplace furnishings. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
49 E. Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


(D Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 


2 / ndershelves (to transport 

TLL the table dishes in ONE TRIP 

(3) Large center pull-out Drawer. 

(4) Double End Guiding Handles. 

(L) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
“Scientifically Silent" Swivel Wheels. 

(9) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
and dealer’s name. 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-G Cunard Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


How About 
Your Living Rooms? 


Is it just right?. .. Now?. ..Or 
w'th a big Satsuma bowl on the 
Hepplewhite. ..tableor painted 
tapacloth with the red laquer 
bockends? 

To devise color schemes. ..to 
recognize balance. ..and develop 
your artistic bent—get that tall 
red-brown-covered bit of magic 
thattells you just how—and sug- 
gests ideas for every room in the 
house—in articles and photo- 
graphs—3oo illustrations— 110 


pages— 
HOUSE & GARDEN'S 
BOOK OF INTERIORS 
$4 


HOUSE & GARDEN 
19 W. 44th St. New York City 


Built-in-the-Wall 
Mail Box for Your 
Home 


You get your mail out of the 
box from inside your house with- 
out stepping outside. Installed 
within a half hour in frame 
houses. 


Price Complete - $6.00 
The Dayton Hardware 
Specialty Company 
32 So. St. Clair St., Dayton, Ohio 
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it did in England. Large, tall, strong 
growing and free blooming, it at once 
attracted the eye. The color while on the 
order of Lent A. Williamson has much 
more life to it and this makes it a better 
garden plant. It needs longer testing of 
course but on this year's performance 
seems to be the greatest acquisition in 
several years, and strangely enough is 
reasonably priced. I had but one spike 
of Asia but it was very fine. I still like 
Lord of June in spite of its floppy stand- 
ards and enjoyed Halo, Sarpedon, Oporto 
and Dawn as much as ever. 

The G. & K. novelties bloomed for the 
first time in my garden but did not give 
typical spikes. I believe Rheintraube will 
live up to the claim of being an improved 
Perfection, for the flower for a small plant 
was remarkable. I have faith also in 
Flamenschwert but our judgment must 
wait until these varieties have been seen 
in masses. 

More recent European novelties did 
not bloom for me and were not in evidence 
in the gardens that I visited. Many of 
the older but little known European 
varieties were to be seen at the Bronx 
Park Test Garden and it is evident that 
many of them deserve important places 
in our gardens. Prominent among these 
is Wm. Marshall which impressed me so 
much in Europe last year and which 
towers even above Juniata in height. 
Nothung (G. & K. 1913) is of the same 
general effect as Afterglow and Mady 
Cariere and for that reason may not 
become important. Nine Wells, Lady 
Foster, and Crusader were seen in good 
condition in many gardens and well repay 
the extra care necessary to keep them at 
their best, 


MR. FARR'S FINES. 


In spite of the great quantity of worthy 
European varieties, new and old, Ameri- 
can varieties are gaining, rather than los- 
ing, in importance. In considering them 
we naturally mention Farr's varieties first, 
for what other breeder can refer to as 
many thoroughly good garden sorts as 
Mr. Farr has in Juniata, Mount Penn, 
Wyomissing, Minnehaha, Navajo, Paul- 
ine, Montezuma, Pocahontas, Quaker 
Lady, Mary Garden, Shrewsbury, Paxa- 
tawney and Swatara. These are too well 
known to need praise or description. I 
hope it will not be long before some of the 
newer things may be added to this stand- 
ard list. Among the finest of his novelties 
now available are Seminole, Georgia, 
Mary Orth, Bra dywine and Mildred 
Presby. Two o: his newest ones are 
Apache and Mohawk, and they look very 
promising. 

Another year's experience with Miss 
Sturtevant's varieties deepens my convic- 
tion that Afterglow, B. Y. Morrison, 
Queen Caterina and Shekinah are the 
best of the older ones and that these four 
are enough to keep her name famous for 
many years. Cordon Bleu, Primier, 
Sherbert, Sindjkhat and Mandelay while 
not as sensational are almost of equally 
high quality. Of her newer things Cygnet 
again impressed me as did Glowing 
Embers, Old Ivory and True Delight. 


Hope, Nancy Orne, Naushon, Merlin and 
many others are worthy of places in even 
a small collection. 

Mrs. Cleveland's varieties are becoming 
better known and Moonstone, Pink Pearl, 
May Rose and Taffeta are worthy of 
important places in the garden. A num- 
ber of her other varieties are good but 
too close to existing sorts, particularly 
Cavalier, Autocrat and Toreador. Mrs. 
McKinney’s varieties do not seem to be 
known at all and the lover of Iris has a. 
treat in store when he first sees Simplicity, 
May Morn, My Lady and Whim. They 
are distinct and worthy in every way. 

We have heard much of Fryer's seed- 
lings and it is a great pity that some of the 
good ones have been overlooked in the 
great number of varieties he has intro- 
duced which were not distinct enough 
from existing sorts. A. Pfeiffer is 
thoroughly good and so are Mrs. W. E- 
Fryer, Rev. Wurtelle, Kathryn Fryer, 
and Gov. Hughes but in general his things 
are so close to some of the G. & K. and 
Farr varieties that they are not needed 
in large collections. Now that Mr. Fryer 
is learning the American and European 
novelties we may expect that he will be 
more careful in the naming of new things 
and I shall hope for many good varieties 
from him, 


THE EARLIEST PLICATA 


Mr. Koehler's Belladonna seems valu- 
able because it is the earliest of the 
Plicatas and helps lengthen the season. 
Red Riding Hood is distinctly redder than 
Rose Unique and lacks the purple tone 
which mars that variety. Prof. Seeliger's 
is another red sort and he has some fine 
things still unnamed 

Mr. Shull’s Virginia Moore is one of 
our best yellows when well grown but 
unfortunately is apt to show streaks that 
mar its beauty. Morning Splendor and 
Nimbus are fine distinct novelties and 
Maori Princess is a taller Maori King 
which will have to compete with Marsh 
Marigold, Flamenschwert and Inca. Mr. 
Presby's Harriet Presby still looks very 
promising and so do a number of Mr. 
Sass's seedlings and some of Mr. William- 
son's numbered sorts. Mr. Scott's Steep- 
way also impresses me as being worthy as 
do some of the seedlings of Dr. Kent, Mrs. 
Cumbler and Mrs, O'Connor. There seems 
no end to these new things and judging 
becomes more and more difficult. I have 
in my garden now seedlings from Dunphe, 
Neely, Wettengel, Riis, Mohr and others 
but am not yet ready to report on them. 

I can report on two Siberica novelties, 
Peggy Perry and Red Emperor, as being 
very fine and worthy of general planting. 
With the increasing number oí persons 
growing seedlings it is becoming more and 
more difficult for any one person to give 
an intelligent review of the season's novel- 
tiesand we must rely more and more on 
symposiums from various partsof the 
country. This is a slow method but only 
by taking the testimony of many growers 
can we avoid the disappointments that 
must come to those pioneers who are 
wiling to lead the way by trying out 
every new variety. 
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Think of the shelf space 


aw I 


The Pulmanook closed, showing 
space used for ironing. The 
ironing board folds away 
above one of the chairs when 
not in use. 


The Pulmanook can be installed 
with 4 chairs and table, as 
shown above, where space 
is available. 


The disappearing 
Ironing Board 
folds into the wall 
when not in use. 
Supplied asa sep- 
arate unit oras a 
part of the Pul- 
manook. Can be 
installed in new 
or old homes. 


Broom Closet 
can be built in 
or set in any 
kitchen. It 
keeps brooms, 
mopsand other 
cleaningequip- 
ment out of the 


these units bring to your kitchen! 


Did you ever wish for a better 
place to keep dishes? Did you 
ever think how helpful it would 
be to have a neat, compact place 
to put brooms, mops and all clean- 
ing apparatus out of sight in a 
jify? Did you ever want more 
space for kitchen towels or table 
linens? Did you ever realize that 
the ideal place for all of this added 
space would be right in connec- 
tion with a kitchen cabinet— 
where everything you could 
want for your kitchen work 
could be collected at one handy 
place against one wall? 


All these desires are answered 
by Kitchen Maid units. You see 
above, Combination IX, built 
around the Kitchen Maid Cabi- 
net. But you can get these units 
separately, as few or as many as 
you need—all built with the skill 
and beauty developed by cabinet 
makers who build Kitchen Maid 
kitchen cabinets. 


Investigate all the Kitchen Maid 
units. The Pulmanook—the disap- 
pearing ironing board—and many 
otherconvenienceswhichgiveyou 
better kitchens. You can buy this 
equipment for no more than the 
cost of old-fashioned cupboards. 
Write today for complete information 


WAsMUTH- EnpicoTt COMPANY 


1230 Snowden Street 
Andrews Indiana 
** Let the Kitchen Maid Be Your Kitchen Aid” 
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When you Build 
Install a McCray 


THE McCray refrigerator matches in construction and 
service, the finest home you can build. When you 
installa McCray, you are assured of wholesome, palat- 
able meals—for the McCray keeps perishable foods 
perfectly. And it gives you Satisfactory service over a 
long period of years. 


Efficiency is built into the McCray by the use of highest 
grade materials—each proved best for its particular 
purpose—expert craftsmanship, rigid adherence to the 
highest ideals of quality and the McCray patented 
system which assures a constant circulation of cold dry 
air through every compartment. 


You will find McCray refrigerators—not only in the 
finest homes—but in the foremost hotels, clubs, 
hospitals, institutions, florist shops, grocery stores and 
markets. McCray builds refrigerators for Every 
Purpose. 


Outside icing feature, originated by McCray, available 
if desired. The McCray is readily adapted for use with 
mechanical refrigeration. Write for Complete Informa- 
tion. We'll gladly suggest equipment for your particular 
needs. 


Mc Cray REFRIGERATOR 
CoMPANY 
2413 Lake St. Kendallville, Ind. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
(See Telephone Directory) 


y/ 


CA4merica’s 
Homes 


Below is pictured the 
residence of J. M. Stude- 
baker LII, at Sunnyside, 
South Bend, Ind.; 
and Shambleau, Archi- 
tects. This is one of the 
many residences— includ- 
ing the finest town and 
country houses in Amer- 
ica—equipped with a 
McCray refrigerator. 


Wherever you see the 
McCray nameplate on a 
refrigerator, it is assur- 
ance of fi ept fresh, 
wholesome and,palatable, 


Was RW 
REFRIGERATO 


for all fiurposes 
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The black glass bowl above has a silver print border. 12" 
wide, $5.25. The pottery urn comes in green, yellow, blue or 
white. 8" high. $3.25 


FOR A FLOWER ROOM 


(Other suggestions will be found on pages 94 and 95) 


(( 


Just had my shower — bw | 
feel simply great Sahara m 


66 AVEN'T missed my morning Reproductions of old 

shower bath since the shower gas, AR Mos Vos 
was installed — matter of fact, : > sign, 10" high, $8.25. 

there's no need to miss it—the shower Pale green glass with 

takes only a couple of minutes. After- presset 5m un 3 

wards I surely do feel on my toes, full PA 

of pep. Why, when I get to the officeI 

am two hours ahead of the clock." 


But then he is not the only member of 
the family who enjoys the shower— 
everybody does— the children, too, 


soon learn to take cold baths, especially A practical scrap basket for a An apron of unbleached muslin; 
when you allow them to regulate the Hower room is this Chinese one pockets of checked gingham 
12" high, 12" wide, $3.25 with an appliqué design, $3.75 


water themselves. 


Cold baths incidentally build up a 
Tesistance against colds. 

And for mother the shower means, 
among other things, the elimination of 
that back-tiring bending over the tub. 


We have a booklet “Once-Used Water” show- 
ing showers for all homes and incomes. In 
sending for this booklet we will appreciate it 
if you mention your plumber's name. 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


SPEAKMAN SHOWERS 


Cardboard flower boxes, 28" long, $3.25 a doz. Japanese 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM HAS A SHOWER twisted paper twine, rose, mauve, vello or blue. Flat tape, 
n 


rcd, yellow, jade, blue, pink, lavender or flowered. 
assortment of four rolls of either style, $2.50 
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Send 15c in stamps for new 
catalog showing popular mod- 
els and floor plans for 1924. 


Elmwood, Conn. 
Wallace B. Goodwin Co. 
New Haven, Conn. 
Lampson Lbr. Co., 167 Water Street 
Fall Riser, Mass. ` 
Lambert & Davol, Rm 125 Granite Block 
Falmouth, Mass. 
Wood Lumber Co. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
Casper & Ranger Co 
Laurence, Mass. 
E. A. Dick Co. 
Resere, Mass. 
Pope & Cottle Co., Revere Beach Parkway 
Taunton, Mass. 
L. M. Witherell & Sons, 29 Court St. 
Worcester, Mass 
E. Whitenead Co., School & Union Sts. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Jno. H. Geis & Co., So. End cf Hanover St. 
Bridge 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Secured Mortgage Corp., 15 West Eagle 


Ll 
TOGAN-STILES, INCORPORATED 


IDS, 
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this booklet 2 


Do you know that you can escape the dirt and noise of the congested city with- 
out sacrificing those comforts that have made city life so desirable? 


1S Yi 


Modern plumbing—bathroom with hot and cold water, shower, lavatory, 
toilet—may be yours in the suburbs as well as in the city. i 


Any home—any where—may have running water under pressure—just like 
city water service—with a Duro system. No longer are you restricted to the 
limits of the municipal water mains, 


DURO Jasi 
Systems 
Just like City Water Service 


Are built in many sizes—for a bungalow or a country club; for cisterns, for 
shallow wells, for deep wells. They may be either electric motor or gasoline 
engine driven. 1 hey are compact, powerful, automatic—nothing to attend to or 
watch. 

And to make it easy for you to select the best water system—the one that will 
give you the most service for the least money—we have prepared the booklet 
“How to Choose a Water System." It takes the guess-work out of buying a 
water system. Send for it today. d 

THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 

303 Monument Ave., Dayton, Obio 
Largest Manufacturers of Water Supply Systems, 
Water Filters and Water Sofleners 


DURO 


Water Softener 


New Rochelle, N. Y. 

Chester O. French, Inc., 335 North Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

A. S. Ainsworth, 253 Broadway 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Syracuse: Radiator Co. 
Columbus, Ohio 

Factory & Building Supply Co., 40 W. Gay 

St. 

Painesville, Ohio 

Carroll & Carroll Realty Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
E. M. Diebold Lbr. Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sun Realty Co., 6134 Market St. 


Washington, Pa. 
Wigmans-lams Lbr. Co., 295 West Beau St. 


Milwaukee, Wis. 
John Schroeder Lbr. Co. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Togan Stiles, Inc. (Branch Office) 13501 
rand River Ave. 


Tear off and Mail 


The latest Duro prod- 
uct.  Rapid-rate, up- 
ward flow—no packing 
of mineral. Easily re- 
generated. Saves cost 
of cistern and double 
plumbing. Catalog on 
request. 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 303 Monument Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Please send me the booklet “How to Choose a Water 
System.” 


Name... ea eee eese e huesos vae sse 
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City.. 
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Where one is safe, | 


Four others pay 


Don’t pay Pyorrhea’s price— 
Brush your teeth with Forhan’s 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Every man and woman is in danger of Pyorrhea. 


According to reliable dental statistics, four per- 
sons out of every five past 40, and thousands 
younger, too, are victims of this disease. 

Are you willing to pay the penalty—lost teeth | 4 
and shattered health ? y 


If not, don't neglect your teeth. Visit your den- 
tist regularly for tooth and gum inspection, and 
make Forhan's For the Gums your dentifrice. 
It is most pleasant to the taste. 


Forhan's For the Gums, if used in time and used 
consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea or check 
its course, keep the gums firm, the teeth white, 
the mouth healthy. 


There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake make sure that you get it. 
| Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan's For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes 


rharys 


FOR THE GUMS 


Formula of 


RJ Forhan DDS | 
Forhan Company 
C pue York. DS | 


House & Garden 


An effective wall pocket of 

Chinese design comes in pale green Japanese pottery, 

lacquer red, black or yellow. 714" high may be purchased 
15" high, $5.75 for $2.25 


A tin wall pocket with a 


FOR A FLOWER ROOM 


(Continued from page 146) 


OR ESS Ee 


Jars for pot pourri. Cream colored crackle ware, 

12" high, $15.75. Jar with a flower design in soft 

colors, 934" high, $10.75. Red Bohemian glass jar, 
4" high, $8.75 


A set of five rattan trays to hold flowers, the smallest 
measuring 1414" and the largest 20", is prited at 
$15.50 the set 


Black pottery flower holder 334”, $2.75 a pair. Blue or amethyst 
glass block, $2.25 each. Round glass block 4", $2.25 for four. 
Round block in two sections, $3.25 a pair 


March, 1924 
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| With a Kelsey 
Residence of Mr. W. L. Huber, Syracuse, N. Y. 


| More Heat 
| With Less Coal 


Mr. W. L. Huber,owner of the above residence, writes us as follows: 
* As you will know, I installed a No. 3o, which is the largest size 
furnace you make, anticipating I would have some difficulty in 
heating the house on account of its size, but on the contrary I 
find that consumption of coal annually has been remarkably !ow, 
and in order to check up against the figures which were available, 
had Kelly Brothers also refer to their books to be sure my estimate 
was correct. I see that in the five years I have consumed approxi- 
mately 65 tons of coal, making an average of 13 tons per year. 


“This record is so completely satisfactory to me, and so remarkable 
in itself, that I cheerfully give you these figures, believing that they 
will be of use to you in selling your heater. 

“T can assure you that the Kelsey heater has been most satisfactory 
in every respect, and if I were to build again I would buy no other 
than the Kelsey, in fact would not be willing to consider anything 
but a heater of your make.” 

To heat such a house as this by any other system would have taken 
| not less than 20 tons of coal per year,and probably more, which shows 
that the Kelsey Warm Air Generator practically pays for itself. 


Automatic Humidifier 


Write for Kelsey Achievements, and any 
heating information you desire 


HE | 1 ELSE. 
WARM AIR GENERATOR 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


257 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Dealers 
Principal Cities 


Sales Offices 
Boston and New York 


With other heaters 


v 
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Three Hundred Years this Ancient Sign 
Has Promised Welcome, Meat and Wine 
To All the Folk of Bruges 


THREE hundred years ago there lived 


in the city of Bruges, in Belgium, a 
smith famous for his skill in the artistic 
working of metals. His name is forgotten, 
but an example of his handiwork may be 
seen to this day in the wrought-iron sign 
over the door of the Raskam (Currycomb) 
Cafe in the rue de Fil. 


That sign, exposed to the rains and snows of three cen- 
turies, still preserves its delicate tracery work, almost as if 
it had been put up last year instead of five years after the 
Pilgrims landed in America. It is a monument not alone 
to its maker, but to the remarkable rust-resisting qualities 
of wrought iron. 


Just how long the average piece of wrought-iron pipe 
will last, it is difficult to say. We know that Reading 
Pipe made as far back as 1848 is still in service. In 
innumerable instances wrought-iron pipe, as good as new, 
has been salvaged from old buildings in the course of 
being torn down. 


When considering building or replacements specify 
Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe. As between the lasting 
qualities of **Read- of steel pipe justi- 


ing" and steel there 
isn’t any argument. 
The only question 
to be decided is 
whether the 
slightly lower cost 


*** Reading! on every length" 


fies the risk of 
serious property 
damage and a big 
repair bill when 
the steel pipe has 
rusted through. 


READING IRON COMPANY 


READING, PA. 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston 
New York 
Philadelphia 


READIN 


GUARANTEED GENUINE 


Baltimore 
Pittsburgh 
Cincinnati 


Chicago 
Seattle 
Los Angeles 


G 


WROUGHT IRON PIPE 
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RIMINI. 


This arm chair of a 
type known in 
France as fauteuil 
gondole or gondola 
chair, is a 19th Cen- 
tury French piece 


DOC ABNCO OON NOD MEO 
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FURNITURE of che "STYLE EMPIRE" 


(Continued from page 84) 


The diversified uses of slate 
are illustrated by the three 
photographs. Slate roofs 
are economical for cottage 
or mansion. Slate walks 
and floors are most service- 
able as well as beautiful, 


periods of interior decoration without loss. 
The common tendency to decry all that 
does not appeal to our individual taste is 
as bigoted as a red-handed revolutionary. 
The very fact that we took it whole- 
heartedly in America, even absorbed it, 
if you will, shows its primitive appeal. 
While execrable things in furniture 
have been made in the name of Empire 
on both sides of the Atlantic, some notable 
and admirable achievements must be 
accredited to the “Style Empire”. This 
period, incidentally, may be said to have 


dated from 1804 to 1815. 
, lis characteristics are clearly evident 
inc 

Construction: Rectangular, strong and 
often heavy; massive columns, pillars, 
pedestals, pediments and heavy mould- 
ings. Woods: mahogany, solid or ven- 
eered, occasionally ebony and rosewood. 

Ornament: Carving often excessive; 
painting, gilding; moulding, paneling, 
turning; veneer. Classical motifs in 
carving, in mounts of brass or ormolu, 
and in upholstery: acanthus, leaf, wreath. 


while for sanitary usage 
such as sinks, toilet parti- 
tions and table tops, slate 
is nnsurpassed, 


Greek key, Athenian bees, letter N, star, 
sword, shield, torch, Roman fasces—a 
bundle of rods and axe bound with a 
thong; lion and other animals, cagle, 
Swan; Egyptian lotus, winged disk, 
sphynx; triumphal figures. 

Top: Straight, crested, curved. 

Back: Square, round, straight or raked, 
curved, rolled backward, shaped; hori- 
zontal splats—-broad top-rail and middle 
cross-rail; lyre-back; caned, upholstered. 

Seat: Broad, nearly square, narrowing 
toward back, round; upholstered, caned. 

Leg: Straight, column, curved back- 
ward and forward like Roman chairs. 
curved sidewise; turned, twisted rope 
effect and spiral with carved acanthus. 

Foot: Claw, wing, winged claw, ball, 
scroll, carved, plain. 

Few American families lack traditions 
of Empire furniture in their grand- 
parents' homes. Some of us still have it 
and are deeply thankful. Lacking the 
resources of Paris, we used fewer metal 
mounts by way of ornament. Imbued 
with the charm of the Georgian Periods 
the outlines are shaped to our own taste. 
"Though some makers, such as Duncan 
Phyfe, handled it less happily than other 
types, we can still smile back on the Paris carved im makoe- 
craftsmen with the confidence of having any supports a 
beaten them at their own game. table 


The Stone of Everlasting Cleanliness 


You can well be proud of the beauty of your slate 
roof or walk. Visitors will admire your slate floors. 
But day in and day out the thing which will please 
you most about slate is its cleanliness. 

Slate's cleanliness is based on non-absorbent 
qualities which exist in slate roofing as well as in 
sinks. Let the elements beat against your roof for a 
hundred years, they cannot wear it out, or deface the 
beauty of its surface. A slate floor will serve for 
generations and remain fresh, unstained and easily 
washed. 

Wide as is the diversity in sanitary and structural 
uses of slate, there is a common virtue—cleanliness. 
Slate sinks, laundry tubs and trays, toilet or shower 
partitions, stairways, or bases are easily maintained, bines the torch and 
do not stain and are unaffected by chemical action. yid toe meuch 

When you select a building material ask yourself, 
“Is it as beautiful, permanent and clean as slate?” 


AGAR. 


This mount com- The dassic Lyre 


Write for booklet telling of the many uses of slate 


Roofs Stairs Bathrooms Toilet Enclosures 
Re-roofi. Risers Laundry Trays Vats 

Chimney Tops Landings Sinks Blackboards 
Hearths Vestibules Work Benches Electric Bases 
Mantels Porch Floors Switch Bases Kitchen Slates 
Thresholds Areaways Fuse Blocks Shelving 

Sills Garden Walks Septic Tanks Filters 
Wainscoating Benches Switch Boards Table Tops 
Bases & Plinths Coping Shower Stalls Drain_Boards 


CONSIDER ITS USES 


NATIONAL SLATE ASSOCIATION 
757 DREXEL BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 


A pair of mahogany tables of simple Empire design. The rectangular con- 
struction, the columns: the solid standard on the floor with recessed front, the 
metal heads used as capitals on the columns, the elaborate metal keyplate, 


PF all are characteristic. From the M etropolitan 
Iriginal from 
Fi2ar 2 E E Mar 
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Combination of our 

No. 50 Dresser with 

Broom Close and 
Side Unit. 


Tee WHITE HOUSE Lin 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


Ced Modern Ideas of Comfort 


Demand It! 


The modern up-to-date home has done away 
with the old-time slavery to the heating plant. 
The Minneapolis Heat Regulator automati- 
cally checks or advances fires so as to main- 
tain any desired temperature. Changes 
house temperature at any time desired; at 
bedtime to a lower temperature; at getting-up 
time to a higher. Saves % to ¥% on fuel. 
Easily, quickly installed on any type of 
heating plant, new or old, using any fuel. 
Particularly needed on oil burners, both 
power and gravity types. Branch offices in 
principal cities render complete installation 
service. Elsewhere see any heating contrac- 
tor. Write for free booklet on the advantages 
and economies of automatic heat regulation. 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR CO. 
Established 1885 
2790 Fourth Avenue So. Minneapolis, Minn. 


TheAfINNEAPOLIS” 
Heat REGULATOR 


shelving may be removed, and the whole 
interior thoroughly cleansed. g 

The famous White House line comprises 
dressers, broom closets, storage units, sink 
units, tables, etc. 


"TEE White House equipped kitchen is 
beautiful when it is new, and years 
later is just as beautiful. 

Joints will always be tight, for they are 
electrically welded; doors open and close 
perfectly, for they are hung on extra-strong 
concealed hinges, and fit flush into rabbet- 
ted frames. Each White House Dresser, 
closet or wall unit is Vermin-Proof, Fire- 


To give greater durability and long life 
to these notable features, the whole. 
p White House line is built of STEEL by 
Proof, and Moisture-Proof. They need only exclusive and totally different methods 
be wiped with a cloth to be clean; or the of RIGID, WELDED construction. 


JANES & KIRTLAND, Est. 1840 
133 West 44th Street 


Concealed Flush 
Hinges Construction 


New York, N. Y 


Removable 
Shelving 


Extra Strong 
Door Frames 


Instead of 40 feet 
of clothesline 


The Pease Clothestree provides 
40 feet of hanging space over a 
bit of floor less than three feet 
wide! 


Redwood shake roof and timbers stained with Cabot's Creosote Shingle 
Stain; walls with Cabot's Waterproof Stucco Strain. Witmer 4. Walson, 
architects, Los Angeles. 


Cabot's Creosote Stains 


Cost 50°% less than paint. Soft, velvety, lasting colors, Thoroughly preserve 


It has 36 arms, fitted to revolve 
to save steps. Folded, the tree 
stands in a corner or a closet. 


the wood. 

Cabot's Stains —not only cost less, but the cost of putting them on is also 
less than half as much as painting. If skilled workmen are scarce you can 
easily apply them yourself. 

Stained Woodwork—showing the beauty of the grain and texture—is truly 
artistic woodwork. Cabot's Stains bring out this Beauty in deep, rich tones 
that are a^*joy forever ";on shingles, siding or boards, on residences or bungalows. 
Cabot's Stains—have proved their wearing qualities by forty years' use all 
over the world. 

“Creosote is the best wood preservative known.’ Cabot's Creosote Stains 
are the original outside stains, and the only genuine Cresote Stains. 


CABOT'S OLD VIRGINIA WHITE 
As cool and brilliant as fresh whitewash, and as lasting as paint, but doesn't 
look “painty.” The Stain White. Whiter and softer than paint, 


CABOT'S DOUBLE- WHITE 
The new white. Two coats cover as well as three coats of lead paint,and it is whiter. 


You can get Cabot's Stains allover the country. 
Send for stained wood samples: free. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


8 Oliver Street, - - 
525 Market Street. SAN FRANCISCO 24 West Kinzie Street, CHICAGO 


Cabots Quill, Water, Stucco and Bri 
| ( E : 


Boston, Mass. 


Slains, 


It is white-enameled except for 
the arms which are of seasoned 
wood, and it rolls on casters. It 
cannot warp, rust or stain. 


Mail the coupon and we wil! send you the 
Pease Clothestree at once. If you want to 


The Pease Clothestree 
of seasoned wood. For- 
know more about it, ask for a folder. ty fcet of hanging 
space. $10. 
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MADDOCK 


Sanitary Fixtures 


Cellini handiworks-inlended 
gifts from the Drake of Dlorerae 


to Margaret of Austria ~ 


$ 


objets d'art 


ARISTON— 
MADERA SILENT 
K-2900 


White Vitreous China Non-SoilingSilent Action 
Syphon Jet Closet with extended top inlet, floor 
outlet, extended front bowl and cut-back flush- 
ing rim. Equipped with white celluloid-covered 
seat, flush pipe cover and white vitreous china 
tank with heavy brass, silent acting fittings. 


HE difference between in- 

herent refinement and 
superficial refinement is re- 
flected most conspicuously in 
the selection of furnishings for 
the home. Thomas Maddock 
bathroom appointments are 
peculiarly appropriate in the 
homes of those whose good 
taste is instinctive. 


j THOMAS MADDOCK'S SONS COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


Google 


House & Garden 


DECORATING WALLS WITH MAPS 


(Continued from page 132) 


naval activity of the period is reflected in a 
series of fine marine charts and atlases of 
India, Africa, Asia, and the western world. 
The most eminent English cartographer of 
the later years of the 18th Century was 
Aaron Arrowsmith, who opened his profes- 
sional career by publishing a fine large 
chart of the world on Mercator’s projec- 
tion in 1790, Setting up in business he 
published a large number of maps and 
atlases of great merit, of which the most 
celebrated are the maps of North America 
(1796) and Scotland (18c7). His sons and 
nephew continued the business. Of these, 
the nephew, John, was the most eminent. 
His London Atlas (1834) was deservedly 
famousat the time. Among the local map- 
makers of the 18th Century, Dowet, H. 
Moll, and Senex may be mentioned. 
Many of the old maps are real works of 
art, and a number of them in frames can 
have all the charm of a series of etchings. 


INSPIRATIONS for 


Best placed over the fireplace is an 
estate map with a wind indicator. The 
house appears exactly in the center of the 
map with the indicator hand superim- 
posed directly upon it. Mechanically the 
weathervane at the chimney top is geared 
to a rod leading down the chimney which 
in turn is geared through the wall to the 
indicator hand. For an estate on the 
water a chart of the home waters and sur- 
rounding inlets etc. makes an interesting 
decoration. Beware of making it look old 
by the introduction of old time ships. It 
is much smarter to show modern sailing 
yachts and the owner's motor or steam 
yacht if he has one. For the house 
situated in the hills an aeroplane map 
highly colored, showing all the roads and 
the checkerboard design of the surround- 
ing estates is fully as interesting as the 
chart affair. Such a map might be made 
from a photograph taken from the air. 


COLOR SCHEMES 


(Continued from page 138) 


background of black: the pheasant, peony, 
and peach blossoms were in various tones 
of rose; the pheasant also showed quite a 
bit of blue; the tree trunk was in lavender 
and brown; there was a little green in the 
foliage; and the background was black 
with some bits of bright yellow. All of 
these colors, on a larger scale, wove 
wonderfully well into the third dining 
room to be described. 

The colors available for use were, as 
we have seen, rose, blue, lavender, brown, 
black, with a bit of yellow, and the veriest 
speck of green. Not much inspiration 
yet; but if we detach the rose from the 
color scheme and make it into the most 
prominent color, painting the furniture a 
soft ashes of roses, and decorating it with 
black bands and medallions ornamented 
with the bright colored bowl motifs, we 
immediately get a glimmer of the final 
effect of the scheme. The chairs were up- 
holstered in a striped material in rose, 
blue, black, gold and green, but predom- 
inantly soft rose color; the rug was 
ashes of roses, with a dull blue border. 
The window treatment was very effec- 
tive. From a cornice of rose color, dull 


blue velour drapes were hung, with inside 
draw curtains of black grounded, rose- 
sprigged chintz, with scalloped false 
double hems of buttercup yellow organdy. 
On the cream colored wall a Chinese 
panel was hung, in lavender, blue and 
brown. The dishes used in this room were 
of lemon yellow glaze, and the candle- 
sticks were of lavender glaze, holding yel- 
low candles. 

One final point in the discussion of 
inspirations for color schemes. These 
choice bits of color and design need not 
depend upon great cost to be worthy of 
serving in this capacity, since it is only 
their beauty and effectiveness that count. 
A priceless Persian rug is a noble posses- 
sion, and one that undoubtedly brings 
much joy, but it would not be guaranteed 
to sponsor a more effective color scheme 
than would a yard of humble cretonne. 
Two 17th Century saucer-shaped dishes 
of Chinese porcelain, at a thousand dol- 
lars a pair, would be possessions to dream 
over, but I doubt if they could accomplish 
a more charming dining room than did the 
three dollar salad bowl with the back- 
ground of black. 


VARIATIONS ;; WALL COVERINGS 


(Continued from 


gold. And when the ships of the Dutch 
East India Company returned from 
strange ports with Chinese lacquers and 
porcelains, the Dutch artisans produced 
leather wall decorations in quaint chinoi- 
series, done in gold and colors. 

With such an ancient and colorful past 
it is not surprising that leather is still 
used in ambitious interior decorative 
treatments for modern rooms, especially 
for libraries, with walls done in leather 
taken from old palaces and castles of 
Europe, or embossed and illumined by 
craftsmen of our own. 

It is not a surprising development of 


: the age of machinery that embossed wall- 


coverings should be produced in many 
varieties for more general use than would 
be possible for such decorations as hand- 
illumined leather. 

The chief of these machine-made deco- 
rative wall coverings are made from heavy 
paper, die-stamped in high relief, and 
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page 130) 


from oil colors applied smoothly and even- 
lv over a strong cotton fabric. The effect 
of the latter material is not unlike wall 
paper with a slight texture, but its con- 
spicuous advantage is that it can be 
easily cleaned with a damp cloth. From 
its structure it is, of course, stronger than 
wall paper, and is made in patterns and 
colors designed for any room in a house, 
including the kitchen, bath and laundry. 
for which the oil colors are brought to a 
high, smooth finish 

The die-stamped wall covering is made 
of an extremely hard fibred paper stock, 
under great pressure and its special char- 
acteristic is the high and clean-cut relief 
of its patterns. 

There are so many different ways of 
treating walls, so many varieties of wall 
coverings that it is difficult to suppose 
there is any wall, or any scheme of deco- 
ration for which a decoration does not exist 
which will be both suitable and effective. 
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COMPLETE SETS—OR 
INDIVIDUAL PIECES 


For complete satisfaction buy 


your furniture the Leavens' way. 
You select the bedroom set, 
breakfast set or individual pieces 
you prefer and have them finished 
or decorated in accordance with 
your personal taste, thus attaining 
perfect harmony with surround- 
ings. 


Leavens  Furniture—both Dec- 
orated and Colonial—is noted for 
its beautiful simplicity of design 
and its unusual quality. Yet its 
cost is remarkably reasonable. 


Shipments made anywhere, care- 
fully crated to insure safe delivery. 


Write for illustrations 
and complete information 
William Leavens & Co., Inc. 
Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street 
Boston, Mass. 
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An Historic Door Knocker 


© 1924, 
Rookwood 
Pottery Co 


Columbus Caravel Plaque modeled in five inch relief and 
having an approximate diameter of 26 inches. It is suitable 
for an insert over the mantel or in other places, and can be 
had in colored glazes to meet special requirements. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 


d 
Hampshire 
Stationery 


Its popularity proves its worth 


Bond—a strong, crackling sheet. 
Vellum—a kid-finished paper 
Lawn—a fine, linen-finished surface. 


A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and 
Envelopes will be sent you on receipt of 10c. 
HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
Fine Stationery Department } 

South Hadley Falls, Mass, 
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eproductions 


Our Feature Piece 


Blended with the memories of stirring Colonial days. * . : 
tras an added temet and stately appearance to the An exquisite reproduction ime Atiega 
entrance of the home. of the famous old ies zia rop 


Artbrass Knockers are faithfully reproduced from the 
originals made famous by the heroes of history. 


Placed upon the front door of the home, a historic knocker 
is an emblem of culture and hospitality that offers a 
cheery welcome to the visitor. 


Concord No. 4045 illustrated herewith, sent prepaid to 
any address upon receipt of price. 


Send for free Door Knocker booklet illustrating fifty- 
four famous historic designs. 


ART BRASS COMPANY, Inc. 
“Concord” 299 East 134th Street New York 


Reproduced — from the 


original which is said Also makers of the Famous SAN-O-LA 


to have awakened Paul 
Revere on the night of 
his famous ride. 


Enjoy Color 
While Dining 


The pleasant anticipation of dining in 
your own home is enhanced by tasteful 
surroundings. Pinkham Home-Braided 
Rugs are individually designed to com- 
plete the color scheme of your dining 


room. 


Pinkham Rugs are made of selected new 
woolen materials. The strands are fast- 
dyed in our own work-shops and home- 
braided to your individual order by Maine 
weavers. In rounds or ovals, in butter- 
cup yellow, cornflower blue, old rose, or 
any combination of colors, Pinkham Rugs k 
contrast cheerily with window draperies ture layout and samples of hangings and 


and lend atmosphere to fine furniture. 


Pinkham £z 


Dept, HG 3 


Ba: D 
th Room. Accesories 185 Devonshire Street 


GOVERNOR WINTHROP DESK F68: 9105 Roton 


Made for those who really appreciate fine furniture and 
exemplifying the rare beauty and dignity of the old 
Colonial craftsman. A faithful copy of the old original 
desk, custom built of selected, genuine mahogany by 
killed cabinet makers. It has a beautiful, hand-rubbed 
finish; dust proof drawers; two secret drawers and solid 
brass fittings. Absolutely correct in every detail. Noth- 
ing finer made. Guaranteed exactly as represented or 
money refunded. Sent upon receipt of price or C.O.D. 
with $20.00 deposit. Carefully crated for safe delivery 


Size 38” wide, 20” deep, 42” high. 


We make many other charming and desirable antique 
reproductions. Send for booklet G-3. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 


In buying from us you have the 
advantage of Exceptional Quality 
in Creations of most Distinctive 
Charm, also our Personal Service 
in aiding you to secure just the 
Design and Coloring that appeal 
to your individual taste. 

Luxurious Comfort is reflected 


in the unusual Model hereshown. 
This Design may also be had ina 
complete Suite. 


At leading stores or send sketch of furni 


our artists will submit (free of charge) a 
color plate to harmonize. Pinkham Rugs 
are priced from $9.00 upward, according 
to size. 


Pinkham Associates, Inc. 
3 Marginal Road, Portland, Me. 
> 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


in Sun-Parlor 


sew The REED SHOP, Inc. om 


Decorativ 


'urnis 13 EAST s7th STREET, NEW YORK k bri 
*" hings “Suggestions in Reed Furniture’ forwarded; 25c Postage i 


Burpee's 


Sweet Peas. 


The President 
Harding 


Named by special permission of the late 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


Awarded the ONLY SILVER 
MEDAL for the most meri- 
torious new Sweet Pea by the 
American Sweet Pea Society. 
Awarded the ONLY CER- 
TIFICATE OF MERIT for 
two years by the National 
Sweet Pea Society of Great 
Britain. 

THE ONLY AMERICAN 
SWEET PEA that has ever 
received the Award of Merit of 
the English Sweet Pea Society. 


Distinct new color in Sweet Peas 
Peach Red 


Tue Presipent HanpiNc, the 
greatest new eet Pea, is 
exclusively Burpee’s and cannot 
be purchased elsewhere. 

Pkt. (15 seeds) 25¢; 3 pkts. 
60¢; 14 oz. $2.75; oz. $5.00. 


URPEE'S SWEET PEAS have a reputation as the finest Sweet Peas 


in the world. The fi 
existence was introduced to America b 
varieties planted today in America are B 


rst Spencer or Orchid-Flowered Sweet Pea in 
Burpee. Nearly all the leading 
urpee creations and introductions. 


Our collections of twenty varieties listed below represent a wonderful 
assortment of the best colors. With each collection we send free one full 
size packet of our new Sweet Pea, ‘‘The President Harding." 


Constance Hinton A magnificent pure white flower. 


í 


House & Garden 


A strong, serviceable and attractive sort of fence is this made of split and 
pointed palings, woven together with wirc, and sold by the roll in varving 
heights. From the Robert C. Reeves Co. 


SOME SIMPLE TYPES OF FENCES 


(Continued from page 96) 


is satisfactory, and a somewhat more 
complicated method which practically 
insures permanence. The first is merely 
to set the post in a hole in'the ground, fill 
in the earth, and tamp it firmly. The 
other is to set the post in a sufficiently 
large form, then fill around it with con- 
crete. In each case the sunk portion of 
the post should be well soaked in creosote 
before it is imbedded. Locust survives 
underground as well as, if not better than, 


any other wood, so when it is not possible 
to make the whole post of locust it is a 
good plan to dowel the upper portion of 
the post into a locust section below. 

An English variation on these rigid 
types of fences, and one that has deserv- 
edly become very popular in this country 
is that illustrated at the top of the page. 
It is the simplest thing in the world to 
erect, as it comes in rolls of fixed lengths, 
and is merely attached to the posts. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Other Book Reviews on page 172) 


Barbara A most attractive delicate salmon shade. 
Hope Outstanding light cerise flowers of large size. 
Dainty A fine waxy white, delicately edged pink. 


Valentine Beautiful light blush lilac of largest size. 
Bridesmaid A fine rich cream-pink of exquisite form. 
Hawlmark Pink Magnificent flowers of bright rose-pink. 
Picture A combination of pink flushed with cream. 
Hebe The flowers are clear pink. Large and well waved. 
Mrs. Townsend Large white flowers edged bright blue. 


La France 


The flowers are rich deep pink throughout. 


Florence Nightingale A lovely bright lavender shade. 
Mrs. C. P. Tomlin Rich and intensive fiery scarlet-red. 
Royal Scot A most appealing deep cerise variety. 
Robert Sydenham Bright glowing orange self flowers. 
Jack Cornwell This is an appealing shade of dark blue. 
Royal Purple A warm, glorious shade of rosy purple. 
Sparkler The standard is rose and the wings creamy rose. 
Prince George A pastel shade—rosy lilac with rose veins. 
Loyalty The flowers are white, flaked with violet-blue. 


One packet each of the above 20 varieties and one packet 
of The President Harding mailed, postpaid to your door, for 


One-half ounce each of the above 20 varieties and one 
packet of The President Harding mailed, postpaid, for 


One ounce cach of the above 20 varieties and one packet of 
The President Harding mailed, postpaid to your door, for 


GENTLEMEN: Enclosed I am sending you $ 


" TEAR HERE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


$1299 
$352 
$622 


9-3 Check here 
One pkt. each of the 20 Burpee Sweet Peas......... $1.00 g 
14 oz. each of the 20 Burpee Sweet Peas........... 3.50 O 
One oz. each of the 20 Burpee Sweet Peas.......... 6.00 [] 


Seed Growers 
Philadelphia 
for which please send me the 


following Sweet Pea Collections. together with one free packet of The President 
Harding for each Collection ordered: 


Gee FOR THE TWENTIETH 
Century. By Charles Eley, M. A., 
F. L.S. E. P. Dutton and Company. 
For at least the American reader the 
ambitious title of this book is misleading 
and to him it must seem hardly justi- 
fiable. The aim is declared to be “to 
interest beginners in the most satisfying 
form of gardening, and, if possible, to 
induce the migratory occupier of a garden 
to leave behind him in every case some 
lasting memorial of his passage." And so, 
omitting all reference to producing vege- 
tables and edible fruits,to flowering bulbs, 
to annual flowering plants, to herbaceous 
perennials and even to garden roses of the 
kind usually thought of under this term, 
he goes on, in a chatty and, it must be 
confessed, very entertaining and lucid 
style, to tell about trees and shrubs. He 
does this in the professed desire to help 
the owners of property adjust themselves 
to after-war conditions. By that he seems 
to mean that since labor is now more 
costly the thing to do in the present 
century is to use in gardening only those 
plants that when once set are good for a 
man's lifetime or beyond and require 
practically no care; in other words, if 
you plant an oak tree, one of the many 
kinds enthusiastically described, in your 
back yard you don't need to worry about 
weeding, cultivating, spraying, pruning 
and replanting,—nor about picking flow- 
ers, it might be added; and all this bother 
will be spared your successors also. But 
for flowers there are the shrubs, Mr. Eley 
would reply. True; yet we moderns can 
not limit our ideas of gardens thus, even 
though the word mean yard or enclosure. 
The book is well worth while, however, 
and to some people worth more than its 
high price. The chapter on Rhododen- 
drons, in particular, apart from its in- 
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troductory poetical quotation, which, 
like most of the others in the volume, 
seems to have no relation to the subject, 
merits the attention of all who can 
financially afford “to garden finely”, even 
after al! that has been written concerning 
this rich and princely genus by Mr. 
Wilson. Then the treatment of Cotoneas- 
ters also can be calculated to make many 
an aristocrat among gardeners wish to 
specialize in this altogether too little 
known and appreciated plant. Cofoneas- 
ter humifusa, for example, is for probably 
the first time in garden literature given 
the recognition it richly deserves; al- 
though it has been growing in the 
Hodenpyl Arboretum on Long Island for 
many years, no nurseryman in this 
country, it seems, yet offers it. Some- 
what similar must be the comment on 
Berberis stenophylla. Other plants men- 
tioned are some that our American 
nurserymen ought to “get after", namely, 
Prunus cerifera var. Uireiana and P. c. 
var. moseri, a double-flowered form of the 
Purple-Leaved Plum., Pyrus aleyi, con- 
cerning the excellency of which we should 
be glad that the author’s modesty did 
not prevent his writing, Chionanthus 
retusa, or the Chinese Fringe Tree, and 
Vitis henryana, a beautiful vine, one of 
Wilson’s introductions. But he leaves out 
some that are not so rare and new and 
which are very desirable for the purpose 
he is discussing, such as Cercidiphyllum 
and Cryptomeria. 

For evergreens in general he has little 
liking, for he thinks them too sombre and 
too apt to tend toward monotony in the 
excess with which thev are too often used; 
effective inte spersing among more lively 
deciduous and berry-producing plants is 
advocated. 

F. B. M. 


March, 1924 15! 


Queen Anne Martin House 


Made with 48 rooms for the 
beautiful martins who colonize. 
Themartins devour mosquitoes! 


Scientific porch. Pure white and 
green trims. Of pine, copper 
roof. 22-foot easy raising pole 
house 36 x 26 x 37 inches. 


^Sexangular Flicker House 


Places with trees should 
have these houses. The 
woodpeckerfamily save 
millions of dollars in 
trees annually, destroy- 
ing moths, ants and tree : 
pests. Lovely design. f~ 
Brown to match tree ^ 
trunk. Norway pine. 
261 in. high, 12 in wide. 


Don’t miss the greatest delight of the spring! 


ID you ever put up a Dodson bird house just outside the 
window . . . when, tho chill winds still blew, folks were 
thinking of spring? And then, heigh-ho, some morning . . - 
the martins, the wrens, the other song birds arrive. Give 
them a perfect home! Watch them raise successive broods of little 
songsters ...merrily feeding to their hungry young the injurious bugs 
from your greening trees and garden. Wonderful little birds . . . 
happy, useful songsters who WORK for us and toss in a song besides! 


Without the song birds, all our gardens, trees and crops would 
be completely destroyed, and even now 12% are lost thru insects every 
year. That's why we need the song birds, that's why it's our mutual 
duty to help increase their numbers. 


More Dodson houses are sold each year—green and white signs 
of hospitality. "They're sold for a song. They're scientifically correct, 
and bring the birds back year after year... Get started now! Let 
the houses weather. Good folks everywhere insist on Dodson: Bird 
Houses. Just order right from this page. They come promptly to you, 
with simple instructions, already to put up... Or write to Mr. Dodson! 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
731 Harrison Avenue Kankakee, Illinois 


Scientific Wren House 


It brings the silver-throated 
wrens! A 4-compartment house 
satisfying their habit of chang- 
ing nests for each succeeding 
brood. Beautiful design, to hang 
from tree, eaves or elsewhere. 
Green, Of oak, with cypress 7 
shingles, copper coping. 28 in- A 

hes high, 18 inches diameter. Žž 
I A 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Association and a Devoted Friend of the Song Birds 


REAL BIRD HOUSES SOLD ONLY FROM KANKAKEE BY MAI: 


DODSON 


aS $, Sheltered Feeding Station 
See what the birds eat! " Toattract the early birds look- 


Y ing for food. This operates au- 
e coer E cepe tomatically, likea weather vane, 
closed M. os Bids Always dry. Green, of pine. 
ipe. i ap With 8-foot pole, shelter 24 x 22 
daily diet! Just attract the LN x12 inches 
songbirds to your grounds! EM $8.50 
emere the harmful Bogish i Dodson Suet Cake for 
4 Temov = 40c Ib. 
Sparrow. 36x18x12in. $8.00 EA Y, v 
" 2 $ : o y 


Bluebird House 


Bluebirdsfor happiness. because 
they are perhaps our most be- 
loved songsters! They are exact- 
ing birds; but this house wil! 
win them. Putitona pole up 
out of harm's way. Green, of ? 
pine, 21 in. high by 16 in, diam, Z 

pole. ~~ 


Send for Mr. Dodson's fásci- 
nating booklet —''Your Bird 
Friendsand HowtoWin Them." / 
Forty years' loving study ofthe 
birds has completed it. Things 
you should know about the work 
! of the song birds! 
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| A Succession of Flowers 


All Summer Long 


FTER the peonies and irises—then is gladiolus 

time. Plant gladioli for a succession of bloom 

and you will be rewarded with a profusion of exquisite 

flowers all summer long. But in choosing gladioli 

select the best, for these charming flowers have been 

so improved and are so easy to grow that no one 
should plant any but the newest and proved types. 

As the originator of the ruffled gladiolus and other 
new strains, I can assure you that in buying from me 
you will secure the finest types of new gladioli. My 
“Glads” are famous for their wonderful types and 
great range of colors and beautiful tints. In the ruf- 
fled type you can get colors nowhere else obtainable. 
All ruffled gladioli came from Kunderd ancestry, so 
that you, too, can secure the genuine by buying direct 
from me. 

In addition to many new ruffled gladioli I am offer- 
ing a large collection of unequaled plain petaled varie- 
ties—also the new and wonderful primulinus hybrids 
(the butterfly or orchid-like gladioli). 


Enjoy a collection of Kunderd Gladioli 
in your own garden next summer for only $1.10. For 
this amount I will send you one of my “Surprise 
Packages" prepaid. Each contains a collection of 
ten (10) varieties—no two alike—but not labeled. 
]f under names each collection would cost at least 
$3.00 or more. Do not send stamps. 


WRITE FQR MY FREE NEW GLADIOLUS CATALOG 
Listing hundreds of the best types of Kunderd Gladioli— 
ruffed, plain petaled. primulinus hybrids and Lacinatus. 
Many illustrated in natural color. Don't delay sending for 
this book as planting time is almost here. 


A. E. KUNDERD, Box 2, Goshen, Ind., U. S. A. 


The Originator of The Ruffled and - 


the Laciniated M ud 
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Diamond-shaped medallions, and latch-hook and 
incised diamond borders are characteristic marks 
of thc Soumak 


THE STORY OF THE SOUMAK RUG 


(Continucd from page 18) 


resembling to some extent the Daghestan 
arrangement and to some extent the 
Shirvan. It is intricate, sharp-cut, and 
fitted together with the skill and accuracy 
of a mosaic. Mosaic, or jewel-like, is 
indeed the term which has been most 
often and most aptly used to describe the 
group of rugs to which the Soumak apper- 
tains. Although in details the Soumak 
varies considerably, a general similarity 
of arrangement is apparent. Usually the 
field is occupied from one end to another 
and across, by three or four large medal- 
lions, sometimes of flattened and length- 
ened octagons; sometimes of diamonds, 
cut or "stepped" on all four sides so 
deeply that the cruciform figure which 
appears rcpeatedly in these fabrics is 
produced. The origin of this peculiarity 
on an Eastern carpet has been traced 
back to remote antiquity, when, it is 
surmised, the earliest weavers in Shemaka 
were Armenians, and these men wrought 
the symbol of their Christianity into the 
rugs as they made them. The Cross 
remains, though the weaving is now done 
by followers of the Prophet. 

In the center of these diamond- and 
octagon-shaped medallions and in the 
angular spaces at the sides, devices are 
enclosed in smaller octagons, and it is in 
these minute patterns that the mosaic or 
jeweled quality is most apparent. This 
curious intricacy of fitting, and the unex- 
pected quality of the drawing and detail, 
can best be proved and appreciated by 
attempting to copy a small section of the 
design. It certainly cannot be even 
approximated at a glance. 
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Among the more individual figures 
used in the Soumak we find the star, or 
eight-petalled flower; a form which sug- 
gests the claw of a bird, but probably 
was intended for a leaf, deeply serrated 
into three; the knot of destiny clearly and 
beautifully drawn, and a diamond shape 
known as the Sunburst. These last three 
rarely appear, save on the Soumak, and 
they, too, have been traced back to an- 
cient Armenian patterns which were in- 
troduced by those weavers of the earliest 
rugs in Shemaka. 

As in most Caucasian fabrics, the latch- 
hook looms large in the Soumak. The 
origin of this figure lies too far back to 
discover; certainly it has a resemblance 
to the archaic hook which was used to 
fasten doors, and the popular name is 
firmly established. Nevertheless, some 
authorities scoff at the idea of such ob- 
vious symbolism, and maintain that the 
figure emanated from the Chinese fret. In 
Daghestan rugs—which are akin to Sou- 
maks in pattern—the latch-hook is used 
to perfection, and the Soumak designer is 
not far behind his neighbor. Among its 
many uses we find it employed to knit 
—or should we say crochet?—the pattern 
together, as it were, to draw one portion 
imperceptibly into another, to blend one 
field of color into the next, and so take 
the place of shading, which is entirely 
absent in the Soumak, and to break up 
the hard straight lines to which the 
geometric pattern inevitably tends. In 
fact, these rugs owe something of their 
charm to the ubiquitous latch-hook. In 

(Continued on page 162) 


The traditional reds and blues are secn in this rug, which has a while 
border with a variation of the latch-hook design. The cruciform effect 
in the medallions ts noticcable 
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Flowers Next Summer from Seeds -- 


Frequently we are asked to suggest easily grown flowers that 
will bloom the first season from seeds sown in the spring. From 
literally hundreds of Annuals available we offer below a few 
outstanding favorites bound to bloom in all soils and climates 
offering half favorable conditions. All seeds offered are of that 
Quality which has built for us the greatest single following among 
critical flower seed buyers in America. Full culture directions 
with every order. 


Any of These Are Bound to Please 


Dreer's Superb Late Branching Asters. 
One packet each of 8 distinct colors, 60c. 
Early Branching or Royal Asters. One 
packet each of 6 different colors, 75c. 
Calendula or Pot Marigolds. One packet 
each of six fine double sorts of charm- 
ing tones. 2sc. 

Dianthus or Pinks. One packet cach of 
6 of the best double and 6 of the best 
single sorts, 12 in all, for 6oc. 
Eschscholtsia (California Poppy). One 
packet each of 8 beautiful sorts, soc. 


Helichrysum (Straw Flower). One 
packet each of 6 beautiful sorts, soc. 
Petunias—Dreer's | Beautiful Bedding. 
One packet each of 6 superb sorts, 6oc. 
Marigolds—Double African. One pack- 
et each of 6 distinct varieties, 50c. 
Verbenas—Dreer's Mammoth. One pack- 
et each of 6 distinct colors, 50c. 
Zinnias, Dreer's Special Giant Double. 
One packet each of seven wonderful 
colors, 75C. 
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Special Offer:—This complete flower garden will be mailed anywhere postpaid 
upon receipt of $5.00. It will provide flowers all summer from July until frost. 
Leaflet on How to Grow Flowers from Seed, sent with each order. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


224 pages of garden lore from practical sources. Hundreds of illustrations, 
some in colors. Whatever kind of garden you long for, this book will help you 
materialize it. Gladly sent free if you mention this publication. 


714-716 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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eAmanogawa 


JAPANESE ROSE FLOWERING CHERRIES 


A“ ANOGAWA (literal translation," River of Heaven," or“ Milky 
Way”) is one of the rarest varieties. It is in great demand 
because of its unusual form, upright like the Lombardy Poplar. 
In color its blossoms are blush pink, with a delicate fragrance; 
effective in the garden or as sentinels at gates, doors or arches. 


2 to 3 feet at $6.00 each; $40 for ten 
3 to + feet at $7.50 each; $50 for ten 


Sexrzan—Double light red flow- 
ers; crimson buds; pendulous flow- 
ers; spreading habit; medium 
growth. 3-4 feet. 

Each $5.00; ten for $40.00 

Brwi Hican—Single pink; very 
prolific. The first cherry to bloom in 
the spring—long before Forsythia. 
Dwarf tree or large bush. 3-4 feet. 

Each $4.50; ten for $30.00 

Samare HtcAN—]Japanese Weep- 
ing Cherry ; deeppink, free blooming; 
follows Beni Higan. The earliest dis- 
play of colorin the landscape. Vigor- 
oushabit. 3-4 feet. 

Each $5.00; ten for $40.00 


Rosra—Double rose, turning a 
deeper rose color the second or third 
week of bloom. Vigorous. 2-3 feet. 


Each $4.75; ten for $35.00 


Pavut WourEnT— Deep pink flow- 
ers, semi-double, on short stems in 
bottle brush formation on the branch; 
blooming period follows the Weeping; 
a good sort for forcing. Dwarf habit. 
Fragrant. 3-4 feet. 


Each $6.00; ten for $50.00 


Korvcen—Pink, big double flow- 
ers; known as Sieboldi; a very popu- 
lar variety. 2-3 feet. 


Each $3.50; ten for $25.00 


SPECIAL OFFER: One of each of the 
above varieties, including one of the 
smaller Amanogawa, will besent for $25. 


A. E. Wohlert 


THE GARDEN NURSERIES 


Narberth, Pa. 


— Bird Batho 
LOWAY POIPERY 


ILL make a delightful spot in your garden, 
bringing the birds with their merry notes. 


Our collection of high fired Terra Cottas includes 
Vases and shapely Jars, Flower Pots, Boxes, Fonts, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches and other 
pieces that will add interest to your garden, sun- 
room and home. 


A catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will 
be sent upon receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


GAILOWAY TERRA-COTTA COMPANY 


| 3218 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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NewSimplified 
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Direct 
from 
Factory 


the lawn. 


Cutters gather grass and 
shear it off evenly. No 
mark or ridges are left in 


Lawnmower 


MONTAMOWER, 


Trims and Cuts at Same Time 
Ten years have been spent in developing the new Monta- 
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Mower—now guaranteed mechanically perfect. 
to trim close to walls, trees, shru 
Does not pick up stones, twigs, etc. Thousands 


necessary. 


of satisfied owners. 


Simple, Durable and Different 


No gears—no long blades to break or get out of order. 
Eight pair of cutters driven by eight wheels gather and cut 


the grass. 


ign 
bs, etc.—no handwork 


Handles As Easily As a Rake 


Weighs only 714lbs. Any woman or child can easily operate 
it. Particularly suitable for steep lawns and terraces. 


Easily Kept Sharp 


MontaMower cutters resharpen themselves like scissors— 
they will last from two to four years. At end of that time 
cutters can be replaced by new ones at no more expense 
than sharpening ordinary lawnmower. 


MontaMower has one qualification in common with other lawnmowers. It will not 
give efficient service on sandy, loose, oid wet or swampy ground—nor is its use 


recommended for high, tough grass or thic. 
[^7777 MAIL COUPON TODAY 777777] 


Enclosed find remittance of $18.00. Please send one | check or draft for $18. 
MontaMower to this address on or about 


s. 


ORDER ONE TODAY 
If your dealer cannot supply. send 
direct to 
factory. Guaran to beas repre- 
sented or money refunded. Delivery 
] charges prepaid if remittanceaccom- 
panies order. Delivery guaranteed 
| on date specified in your order. 


MONTAGUE MFG. CO. 
149-154 Louis St. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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The difference between the two ends of this Soumak may be 
altribuled to the Mohammedan belief that no man may 
allem pl to produce absolute perfection 


THE STORY OF THE SOUMAK RUG 


(Continued from page 158) 


the border is appears as a continuous 
device of subtle variations all known as 
the running latch-hook. The simplest 
form, which is constantly used for the 
outer stripe in a Soumak, is exceedingly 
like the Greek key pattern, which in its 
turn is a derivative of the Chinese fret. 

The famous stripe which is known as 
the Georgian is a lovely and elaborate 
variation of the theme. When this ap- 
pears as a primary stripe on the Soumak 
it is placed towards the outer or the inner 
edge and not as is usual in the center. 
Generally the Soumak has from two to 
five stripes; they vary enormously and 
many of the variations are peculiar to 
these rugs, and not seen elsewhere. Thin 
lines separate the principal stripes, some- 
times of a plain color, and sometimes 
barber-poled. A favorite secondary stripe 
is based on the running vine, but the 
Soumak version is typical and does not 
resemble any other; the vine appears like 
a rosette, and the stem and tendrils run 
into latch-hook lines. Another charac- 
teristic border is built up of incised dia- 
mond forms, cut in half and placed upside 
down with the wide ends uppermost, and 
true diamond forms between each group. 
These designs are illustrated, they baffle 
description. 

The reds and blues of the antiques still 
predominate in the Soumak which is sold 
today, though modern dyes do not acquire 
the same richness and depth that time has 
brought to the old pieces. A warm shade 
of yellow appears in both antique and 
modern Soumaks which is rarely seen in 
other Caucasian rugs. This is sometimes 
used to outline the figures and accords 
well with the deep Indian red and rich 


blue. The brown shades which now are 
characteristic were not used in the old 
pieces. These were smaller, the weaving 
was fine, the back and front almost 
exactly alike. The finest wool went to 
the warp as well as to the weft. Partly 
owing to the flat stitch the wool in a 
Soumak, old or modern, is lusterless; the 
yarn may be of the best, but it will never 
take on the silky sheen of a fine pile rug; 
some modern pieces are almost harsh in 
texture. The extreme popularity of 
Soumaks has brought about the inevitable 
result; in order to meet the demand, in 
the hurry of production for the market, 
there is a loss of that quality that can only 
come from deliberate and uncommercial 
work. At the same time, the old tradition 
is not lost, and beautiful pieces are made 
now which are not easily distinguished 
from antiques. 

The Soumak is not a difficult rug to 
accommodate in modern homes; it does not 
interfere with other Oriental carpets in 
the same room; it has the inestimable 
virtue of durability and may be laid in 
the hallway, without anxiety. The house- 
maid, with broom and carpet sweeper 
going the wrong way, cannot damage it, 
since there is no pile to be injured, and, 
for the same reason, it is the easiest and 
safest Oriental rug to wash, as it dries 
quickly. Apart from these utilitarian 
reasons, the popularity of the Soumak is 
not surprising; three or four make an 
ideal floor covering in a large drawing 
toom, and they can be laid upon the bare 
floor and trusted to remain there flat and 
steady. In their infinite variety, each 
time one looks, something fresh seems to 
be forthcoming. 
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MRS. FRANCIS KING 

ANNUALS: Ageratum, A. frazeri; Godetia 
varieties; Treemallow, Lavatera rosea 
splendens; China Aster, A. sinensis; Zin- 
nia, pale varieties. 

PERENNIALS: Delphinium, D. belladon- 
na; Hardy Cluster-amaryllis, Lycoris 
squamigera; Phlox Antonin Mercie; Big- 
leaf Sea Lavender, Limonium latifolium; 
Iris and Peony varieties. 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS: Fragrant Vibur- 
num, V. carlesi; Cotoneaster varieties; 
Mockorange, Philadelphus virginal; Lilac, 
Syringa sweginzowt; Neillia, N. sinensis. 

BROADLEAF EVERGREEN SHRUBS: Rho- 
dodendron varieties; Bog-rosemary, An- 
dromeda polifolia; Evergreen Burning 


Bush, Euonymous japonicus; Mountain „; 


UNIVER: 


Laurel, Kalmia latifolia; Leatherleaf Vi- 
burnum, V. rhytidophyllum, 

DECIDUOUS TREES: Sargent's Crab. 
Malus sargenti; White Birch, Betula alba; 
American Elm, Ulmus americana; Nor- 
way Maple, Acer platanoides; Lombardy 
Poplar, Populus ntgra fastigiata. 

CONIFERS: Japanese Yew, Taxus cus- 
pidata; Norway Spruce, Picea excelsa; 
Dwarf Mountain Pine, Pinus mugho: 
Hemlock, Tsuga canadensis; Pyramidal 
Arborvite, Thuja pyramidalis. 

VINES: Wistaria, W. multijuga; Ever- 
green Bittersweet, Euonymous radicans; 
Clematis, C. langulica; Ampelopsis, A. 
aconilifolia; Porcelain Ampelopsis 4. 
heterophylla. 
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HUTHE*NEVW'-SCHLING*SEED-SOWER LI 


Sows Seeds Wat a Touch: 


Unapproachable in Simplicity of Operation, 
Economy of Time, and Assured Results 


HE professional gardener and even more so the amateur has long felt the need of an in- 
strument to enable him to sow the finest seeds—with the same precision and assurance 
of success as the larger ones. 

The new Schling Seed-Sower does this! It appeals to the flower-lover first, perhaps, because 
of its surprisingly low cost, but once tried, its ease and precision of operation, saving of time, 
x seeds and plants make it indispensable, for it drops the seeds with such accuracy that perfect 
How 1t Operates— development of each plant is assured and the trouble of transplanting is minimized. 

1 Here is a perfect device—created for you by one of the most eminent gardeners and flor- 
RO E pear shaped opening at ie xara RE he ists in the country at heavy expense and years of patient experiments—ready to do for you 
point of opening only for the finest seeds. This open- what has never been possible before. 
n; 


g can be correspondingly enlarged according to the 5 : tou " 
size of the seeds to be sown. Its value to you is tremendous— The success of your garden depends on it. 


feed t tee teinte over the back of the hand. ORDER ONE NOW! Price ONE DOLLAR 


A light tapping with the second finger of the right 

hand on the end of the second finger of the left (Please enclose remittance with order) 

gently impells the seed through the tube in regular Let us emphasize once more its truly marvelous simplicity! There are no gears or delicate mechanism to 
order. (See illustration.) wear and get out of order; it operates at a touch; is made of practically unbreakable material, and is small 


enough to carry around in your coat pocket. A careful elimination of unnecessary manufacturing costs and 
production based on quantity makes possible this remarkable value. 


Just a dnggeetion eben ordering one for your own use, why not'one or more as welcome gifts—to 
your friends. 
Please Use This Coupon in Ordering 


HOnQO.L-V-.1v-SQ33S- SMOS 
SOWS-*SEEDS*AT-ATOUCH 


[ 785 FIFTH AVENUE 
| MAX SCHLING sew york ary | 
— = a Sah l I enclose herewith ad dollars by check, money order, cash for (how many) | 
m em n m E tr sae a Ji ree] Schling Seed-Sowers, to be sent to me Post Paid. 
are comin, 
up. oues Hiec rtc waste of feed— No waste of ! Yours truly TEST VERNON S EE | 
time or plants. | Address. DN, C H.G. | 
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Ask for 
Rose Catalog 


FLOWERING 
ALMOND 


HISadorable little shrub thatin the early Spring 
"Tone its dainty tracery of white or rose against 
the morning sun in our grandmothers' gardens, 
has for years been practically unobtainable. 
This year it is Outpost's good fortune to be able 
to offer a limited number of plants to its patrons 
—if they order promptly. 

Colors, white or deep rose-pink. Blossoms like tiny roses 


studded thickly along tall, graceful stems interspersed 
with slender dark green leaves. 5 to 6 feet at maturity. 


This year our descriptive New Rose Catalog, revised and enlarged, is more 
complete than any rose catalog which we have ever offered to Rose Lovers. 
It is replete with illustrations and descriptions of the largest and most complete 
collection of Roses in America. Seventy-five varieties of Roses are portrayed 
in color. 

A copy of this complete Rose Catalog will be mailed to those who intend to 
plant roses. Ready to mail in February. 

We grow and have ready for delivery several hundred thousand rose plants 
in several hundred varieties. All are two-year-old, low-budded, field-grown 

lants. 
F In our 500 acres of Nursery, we grow everything for the complete planting 
of every style of garden. 


LILACS 
EVERGREENS 
JAPANESE YEW 


ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
FRUIT TREES AND BUSHES 
BROAD LEAVED EVERGREENS 
AMERICAN AND JAPANESE HOLLY 
IANT FLOWERING MARSHMALLOW 


Fine, healthy plants, 2 to 3 feet tall 
Five for $7.50, 10 for $14.00 or $1.75 each 


(postage and packing included) 


Outegiiseries 


) 
(or s Danbury Road, RIDGEFIELD, CONN. ope 
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The above are described and priced in our special pamphlets. Ask for our 
Catalog of Hardy Old-fashioned Flowers. 
Please let us have your list of wants for prices. 


0 
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Nurserymen & Florists 
RUTHERFORD NEW JERSEY 
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to November 


Start this Spring to have 
a beautiful “monthly” 
Rose Garden. Start with 
the best of the monthly 
blooming sorts. 


Elliott's Special Rose Garden Collections for 1924 include the cream of their 
class, rigorously selected for beauty and reliable blooming quality. 


Collection is) *495 | Collection a» *495 


Every plant is a vigorous two-year-old field- 
grown specimen, ready to set out this spring, 
and start to grow and bloom this season, 
without a setback. With them success is 
assured. Roses of this quality are seldom 
offered at such advantageous prices. The 
supply is limited. 


Hadley, Deep velvety crimson. Both buds 
and flowers of exquisite form. Splendid 
for cutting. 


Kaiserin Augusta Viktoria. Lovely creamy 
white flowers, large and full. Blooms freely 
4 until late fall. 


Mme. Edouard Herriot (Daily Mail). Buds 
coral-red, opening to shrimp-red, shaded 
with yellow and scarlet. Magnificent. 

Mrs. Aaron Ward. Long shapely buds of 
Indian yellow, occasionally flushed with 
salmon. One of the best yellows. 

Mrs. Charles E. Russell. Large, beautifully 
formed flowers; rosy carmine, shading to 
scarlet in center. Very profuse bloomer. 

Radiance. Unusually vigorous bloomer. 
Light silvery pink to salmon-pink suffused 
with coppery rose and yellow. 

f purchased separately, $1.00 each) 


Combination Offer. 


Collection (A) and Collection (B), 
12 distinct varieties of "Monthly" Roses, making a Rose 
Garden of which even the specialist will be proud, for 


You could search through pages of catalog 
descriptions without finding another twelve 
Roses to equal, for genuine satisfaction, the 
varieties included in this and Collection (A). 
Each is a complete well-balanced assortment 
of beautiful colors. Vigorous two-year-old 
field-grown plants. 


Columbia. One of the newest and largest. 
Flowers often 6 inches across, vivid pink, 
on long thornless stems. 

Gruss an Teplitz. A splendid | old-reliable, 
never surpasses. Handsome crimson-scarlet 
flowers in profusion all summer long. 

Jonkheer J. L. Mock. Unusual and most 
attractive. Bright cherry red inside, silvery 
white outside; large and well formed 

Lady Hillingdon. Large buds of elegant form 
opening clear apricot-yellow. Extra hardy; 
a good fall bloomer. 

Ophelia. Light salmon, shading to yellow at 
base. Large and beautifully formed. 
Free-flowering. 

Willowmere. Rich shrimp-pink, shaded with 
yellow in center and toning to carmine at 
edges. Buds coral-red. 

(Regular catalog price $1.00 cach) 


¥ gso 


Complete Catalog of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, etc. —free 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


Established 1889 
542 MAGEE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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ROSES: Los Angeles; Mary Wallace; 
Zephytine Droubhin; Souvenir de Claud- 
ius Pernet; Mrs. Henry Morse. 

Notes: I have given alist of annuals 
which are perhaps less used than the very 
familiar kinds, such as for instance Nas- 
turtiums, Alyssum, Mignonette. 

In the list of herbaceous perennials it 
is impossible not to mention Peonies and 
Irises both, as they are indispensable. 
Having taken four lines for this part of 
the list I was really forced to put these 
two together on the last. The rest hap- 
pen to be, in the order in which they 
stand, a very good color arrangement for 
any garden if planted near each other, 
though this was quite unconsciously 
achieved. Among the roses, Mary Wal- 
lace, “the rose for every dooryard”, will 
soon, I believe, be distributed. It is a 
charming semi-double, pink, fragrant 
and lovely. Mrs. Henry Morse I know 
as yet only by reputation, but all author- 
ities vouch for this new Rose, so why not 
put it down? Zephyrine Drouhbin is a 
favorite wherever grown, and has a scent 
quite unmatched for sweetness. But 
how often do we see it in American 
gardens? 

Among the Vines, Ampelopsis heter- 
ophylla is becoming well known for its 
quick growth, good foliage and very 
interesting fruits. The Clematis and the 
Ampelopsis aconitifolia are not yet so 
widely distributed as they will be once 
they are familiar. Neillia sinensis, among 
the shrubs, is a rare beauty with drooping 
pink Begonia-like flowers in July, while 
Viburnum carlesi, a priceless thing from 
Korea, amazes and delights all who see 
it whether for the first or the twentieth 
time. 

With two or three exceptions I have 
grown or am growing everything on this 
list; and though some of the plants are 
not really easily obtainable, yet all can 
be had. Things as good as these for the 
garden or the small place are worth 
hunting for. And the oftener they are 
wanted, the sooner will nurserymen see 
that it is to their interest to keep them 
in stock. I have taken pains to give the 
names of newer plants and shrubs be- 
cause attention has been too long drawn 
almost entirely to older and inferior 
ones, and this is a pity. Not all the old 
kinds are poor, but no one who has not 
seen the newer Lilacs, Philadel phuses, 
Loniceras, can possibly realize the change 
for the better that has come to those 
plant-groups through the work of the 
great hybridizers and of the travelers 
such as E. H. Wilson. 


J. HORACE McFARLAND 


ANNUALS: Calendula, C. offcinalsis; 
Early Flowering Cosmos; Pansy; Petunia; 
Mealycup Sage, Salvia farinacea. (Mr. 
McF. notes that these last three are 
really perennials.) 

PERENNIALS: Peony Festiva Maxima; 
Any good Iris; Goneflower, Gaillardia 
grandiflera; Phlox Miss Lingard; Wind- 
flower, Anemone japonica Whirlwind, 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS: Lilac Pres. Grevy; 
Bush Arbutus, Abelia grandiflora; Hy- 
drangea, H. arborescens sterilis; Mock- 
orange, Philadelphus virginal; Viburnum, 
V. tomentosum. 

BROADLEAF EVERGREEN SHRUBS: Moun- 
tain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia; Rosebay 
Rhododendron, R. maximum; Carolina 
Rhododendron, R. carolinianum; Droop- 
ing Leucothoe;, L. catesbiei; Japanese 
Spurge, Pachysandra terminalis. 

DECIDUOUS TREES: Sugar Maple, Acer 
sacharum; American Elm, Ulmus ameri- 
canum; Pin Oak, Quercus palustris; Jap- 
anese Flowering Crab, Malus floribunda; 
Flowering Dogwood, Cornus florida. 

CONIFERS: Japanese Yew, Taxus cus- 
pidata; White Fir, Abies concolor; Douglas 
Fir, Pseudotsuga | douglasi; White Pine, 
Pinus strobus; Hemlock, Tsuga canadensts. 

VINES: Clematis, C. paniculata; Climb- 


ing Hydrangea, H. petiolarus; Chinese 
Trumpetcreeper, Bignonia grandiflora; 
Wistaria, W. multijuga; Japanese Ivy, 
Ampelopsis tricuspidata. 

ROSES: Frau Karl Druschki; Gruss an 
Teplitz; Radiance; American Pillar; Bess 
Lovett. 


Notes: Five annuals must include two 
that are treated as annuals but are really 
perennials, because the Panys and the 
Petunia will cover the whole season of 
bloom. Salvia farinacea is included be- 
cause it is an easily grown and useful 
perennial treated as an annual. 

In Deciduous Shrubs the Abelia in 
some places will probably be among the 
broad-leave evergreens. It gives nearly 
four months of full beauty. It is to be 
noted that the recommended Viburnum 
is not the common Japanese Snow Ball. 

To get along with five perennials is a 
rueful proposition, and if I made this list 
tomorrow it would be a totally different 
one. 

Pachysandra is hardly a shrub, but it is 
evergreen and exceedingly useful. 

In the Conifers I have included no 
Colorado Blue Spruce. Concolor is blue 
enough and is beautiful. All these trees 
will keep good for a lifetime. 

To ask me to pick only five roses is an 
insult to me or the Roses, I don’t know 
which. I have included three in three 
colors of bush roses and two exceedingly 
good climbers. 


WILHELM MILLER 


ANNUALS: Aster, Stocks, Phlox, Nas- 
turtiums, Sweet Alyssum. 

PERENNIALS: Phlox, P. paniculata; 
Chrysanthemum, C. hortorum; German 
Iris, I. germanica hybrids; Late Peony, 
P. albiflora sinensis; Trumpet Daffodil, 
Narcissus pseudo-narcissus. 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS: Highbush Cran- 
berry, Viburnum opulus; Gray Dogwood, 
Cornus paniculata; Japanese Rose, Rosa 
multiflora; Regel's Privet, Ligustrum 
regelianum; Lilacs. 

BROADLEAF EVERGREEN SHRUBS: Moun- 
tain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia; Catawba 
Rhododendron, R. catawbiense; Box, Bux- 
us suffruticosa; American Holly, Ilex 
opaca; Japanese Mahonia, M. aguifolum. 

DECIDUOUS TREES: Flowering Dogwood, 
Cornus florida; Saucer Magnolia, M. 
soulangeana; Chinese Flowering Crab, 
Malus spectabilis; Washington Thom, 
Crataegus cordata; American Elm, Ulmus 
americana. 

CONIFERS: White Fir, Abies concolor; 
Hemlock, Tsuga canadensis; Red Cedar, 
Juniperus virginiana; Colorado Spruce, 
Picea pungens; Japanese Yew, Taxus 
cuspidata. 

VINES: Evergreen Bittersweet, Euony- 
mous radicans vegata; English Ivy, He- 
dera helix; Virginia Creeper, Ampelopsis 
quinquefolia; Wistaria, W. floribunda; 
Jackman Clematis, C. jackmani. 

ROSES: Kaiserin Auguste Victoria; 
Killarney; Mrs. Aaron Ward; Gruss an 
Teplitz; Mrs. John Laing. 


Notes: The best or classic things are 
those which have given permanent satis- 
faction to man's higher intelligence for 
generations. According to the Arnold 
Arboretum the Concolor Fir is a classic, 
while Colorado Blue Spruce is jazz. 
Everyone thrills at the first sight of Blue 
Spruce, but after a man has seen his first 
million Blue Spruce, isn't he apt to think 
it a bit gaudy? The newly rich are com- 
monly accused of overplanting it—one 
man is said to have 50,000! Doubtless 
the best gardens are those that have God 
in them, when the day is cool; but most 
of us want gay little gardens, and Blue 
Spruce is the gayest of the gay. I 
haven't the heart to reject a plant that 
has given so much innocent pleasure. 

As to climate, I take New York City as 
the standard, because it represents the 
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HERE are hundreds of Ideal Power 

Lawn Mowers that are still giving good 
service after five, seven, or even more years o 
use. Such service means that you can buy an 
Ideal with complete confidence that it will do 
the finest work and do it over a long period of 
time. 


The cutting units of Ideal Power Lawn Mowers have no equal. Timken 
Bearings, Alemite Lubrication, double-locked adjustments and special 
steels are features that enable them to endure season after season of 
punishing power service. The power plant is simple and sturdy and as 
dependable as a fine motor car. Why take chances on an untried product 
when it is a proven fact that an Ideal will serve you faithfully for years? 
Write for literature describing our three models. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 
403 Kalamazoo Street, Lansing, Michigan 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
13-19 Hudson St. 11 E. Harrison St. 


Dealers in all Principal Cities 


Ideal Junior and 30-inch Mowers. 
Capacities 3 to 5 acres and 5 to 8 
acres daily. 


Withoul the restful sweep of sur- ^| 
rounding green, how much less at- 4 
tractive our houses and gardens 
would be. Does your lawn measure 

up to your ideal—the perfect setting 

for your home? 


* 
ird. 


As Mud alàrlof the 
Home as the Hearth Stone 


You, too, can enjoy Evergreens around your home, 
whether the grounds are large or small, for there are 
Evergreens for every purpose. A Free copy of our 
greatly enlarged and improved 1924 Catalog will be 
sent you on request, fully describing 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
“Lawns of Lasting Beauty” 


HE most practical and useful book on 
. how to make and care for lawnsever 
written for American home owners, 


It tellsin concise words and graphic illus- 
tration how to have, with minimum care 
and expense, thick velvety green turf that 
will stand up under constant trampling 
and come through the hot dry spells with- 
out burning. 


It tellshow to make new lawns and patch 
oldones;how to handleterracesand shady 
places; how to make a practice putting 


green, with real putting green surface, at 
home; how to construct a turf tennis 
court; and treats of many other lawn 
and grass problems, 

ial Offer å limited edition of “Lawns 
Special Offer 7, Lasting Beauty" has been 
prepared this spring for special distribution to 
readers of House and Garden and others who 
are interested. at 50 cents per copy, postpaid. 
With each copy a free sample package of the 


famous ‘‘Forses"” Lawn Grass Seed, sufficient 
to sow 200 square feet. 


ALEXANDER FORBES & CO. 
Lawn Specialists 
BOX 296 . NEWARK, N.J. 


Twenty-three full page 
color pictures, and over 
100 illustrations make 
this catalog a most in- 
teresting book. It is 
authentic both as to 
illustrations and de 
scriptions. Don't fail 
to get your copy. 

D. HILL NURSERY CO. 
301 Cedar St Dundee, Ill. 


Evergreen Specialists 
Largest Growers in America 


Specify Hill's Evergreens when consult- 
ing with your loca! Nurseryman, Florist 
or Landscape Architect. Write for deal- 


er's name in your iocalily. 
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Was Ever A Thing More True? 


r [ XO Be just Mrs. Jones; or one of "the Jones "—what 
a difference! How wide the gap. Yet 
indefinite the distinction. 


how 


Money? Not always. Mrs. Brown has money. Scads 
of it. But she is not “the Mrs. Brown.” Your innate 
social distinction is apparent to some. But to others 
—by far the greater number—what you have; what you 
do, and the way you do it, is you to them. Your car— 
is it different from thousands and thousands of others? 


Do your flowers come from your own greenhouse? 
After all, it is not alone what things cost, but the im- 
pression of distinction that they make, which counts. 


No one can doubt who is the Mrs. Brown in this 
particular little tea drinking episode. 


or nearly three quarters of a century we have 
been exclusive builders of Glass Gardens. On 
your invitation one of our representatives will be 
glad to call. 


Jord s Burnham@. 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory 


*ufz ^ 


Western Factory Canadian Factory 


Y Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Il, St. Catherines, Ont. 
er Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 

y6- New York 30 E. 42nd St. Land litle Bldg. Cont. Bank Bidz 
Y Boeton-11 Cleveland Denver Kansas City 
Om Little Bldg. 407 Ulmer Bidg. 1247 S. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 
NX St. Louis Montreal Toronto Buffalo 

Y 704 E. Carrie Ave.124 Stanley St.Harbor Commission Building Jackson Bldg. 
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most populous part of the United States, 
and therefore serves the greatest number. 

Every lover of Sweet Peas will be dis- 
gusted with my list of annuals, because I 
omit their lovely favorite, which is also 
the most important commercially, yet 
the editor distinctly states that the plants 
must be of comparatively simple culture; 
and the culture of sweet peas is not gen- 
eral, like that of most annuals; it is 
special. 

For judging annuals, my standard is 
the number of varieties in the trade. 
Asters have 457 varieties, Stocks 283, 
Phlox 82, and so on. These species I 
assume to be better than those with few 
varieties, since they are available in more 
colors, heights, and seasons; therefore 
adapted to more persons, places, and uses. 
I reject Poppies because of their short 
season and difficulty as cut flowers; Pan- 
sies, because their culture is special; 
Petunias because they have too many 
bad colors; Zinnias, because they are too 
coarse for many people. I pass by the 
other florists' flowers—Balsams, Pinks— 
in favor of Alyssum, a tyro's plant if 
there ever was one, and with few varie- 
ties, yet consider the quantity of pleas- 
ure it has given to all—even the wealthy 
and experienced! If this be Bad Lcgic, 
make the most of it, forI intend to temper 
my judgments with mercy. 

I like the editor’s phrase “deciduous 
shrubs"—so much truer than the old- 
fashioned “flowering shrubs”. The latter 
throws too much emphasis on two weeks 
and neglects the other fifty. It blocks 
progress by holding up as the ideal shrub 
the Bridal Wreath, or rather, Van 
Houtte’s Spirea. I do not mean to min- 
imize the spiritual significance of flowers 
or declare the Spirea anything less than a 
perfect poem during its fortnight. But 
a fortnight is only four per cent of a 
year, and the Spirea has little autumn 
interest and less winter value. The best 
shrubs for the greatest number are those 
with year-round value. 

It is possible to have shrubs with four 
color-outbursts a year, such as flowers in 
spring, fruits in summer, foliage in au- 
tumn, and bark or twig in winter. The 
nurseryman would hasten to add: “Yea, 
and variegated foliage six months in the 
year, like the Purple Barberry”. Right 
there I draw the line. When dancers work 
too hard they fail to please. People of 
taste like foliage of character, not acres 
of Golden Elder or miles of saxophonic 
Yellow Privet. By my standard, Lilacs 
come last, unfortunately, though they 
rank first among shrubs in variety of 
colors and forms. Next would come 
Azaleas, which I reject because “not 
easily obtainable” since Quarantine 37. 
Japanese Barberries I turn down, along 
with billboards and hand organs—all per- 
fect of their kind, but inescapable. 

As to deciduous trees, my standard 
is garden value, since the editor puts 
garden before grounds, and a garden 
can use few, if any, tall or medium-sized 
trees. Survivors of the Victorian era 
will be offended at my rejection of the 
double-flowered varieties of Prunus and 
Pyrus, especially those with fancy foli- 
age, but the San José’ scale, which has 
forced them out of the show window, is a 
blessing in disguise. Single flowers seem 
to me in purer taste for home grounds, 
though double ones are permissible in 
gardens that aspire to be nothing more 
than horticultural. As to tall trees there 
are too many legitimate uses—not count- 
ing speed, show, and “just to look pretty” 
—to condense all trees into a list of five, 
unless we consider the most important 
use of trees to be the framing of the home 
picture, in which case Elm stands alone. 

Among perennials, my standard is the 
same as for annuals—the species having 
the greatest number of horticultural varie- 
ties, or “florists’ flowers”, as they say in 
England. The only exception I make is 


to prefer the Daffodil to the Tulip; the 
former has fewer colors, but better meets 
the requirement of “comparatively sim- 
ple culture", being longer lived. 

As to conifers, my standard is longevity 
—those that have thriven for half a cen- 
tury in New England. The three first 
named are taken from Sargent's classic 
list, but Sargent rejects the Colorado 
Spruce on the ground that it loses its 
lower limbs at forty years or earlier. Asa 
concession to popular taste I retain it, 
though I consider the Concolor Fir, Dou- 
glas Spruce, and Mount Atlas Cedar, 
Cedrus Atlantica, longer-lived, better 
adapted to general conditions, and in 
quieter taste. This standard is hard on 
the most popular conifers—the Retinsi- 
poras—which give us more colors, forms, 
and textures than any other conifers 
suitable for gardens, but, compared with 
the long-lived conifers, they are merely 
bedding plants for gay gardens. 

Broadleaf evergreens are all of 
special culture, compared with deciduous 
trees and shrubs, except the ubiquitous 
Azalea amoena, so admirable in foliage for 
turnarounds, but in flower a magenta 
scream. The classics in this group are 
Box and European Holly. 

Nowfor Roses. Iam tempted to throw 
logic to the winds and make a base appeal 
for personal preference. But my observa- 
tion is that Hybrid Teas generally give 
more satisfaction than Hybrid Perpetuals. 
chiefly because they are more nearly 
everblooming. Also, they tend to have 
the shapelier bud. 


GRACE TABOR 


ANNUALS: Petunia; Zinnia; French 
Marigold; Cornflower, Centaurea cyanus; 
Alyssum Little Gem. 

PERENNIALS: Iris; Delphinium; Core- 
opsis; Lily, Liliums regale, speciosum, 
henryi; Pompom Chrysanthemum, C. 
hortorum. 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS: Sweet Azalea, 4. 
arborescens; Japanese Barberry, Berberis 
thunbergi; Mockorange, Philadel phus 
coronarius; Bush Honeysuckle, Lonicera 
tatarica; Oakleaved Hydrangea, H. 
quercifolia. 

BROADLEAF EVERGREEN SHRUBS: Moun- 
tain Laurel, Kalmia latifolia; Mountain 
Andromeda, Pieris floribunda; Rock 
Cotoneaster, C. horizontalis; Torch Aza- 
lea, A. Kacmpferi; Box, Buxus semper- 
virens. 

DECIDUOUS TREES: Scarlet Oak, Quercus 
coccinea; Oriental Plane, Platanus orien- 
lalis; Bechtel’s Crab, Malus ioensi» 
bechteli; American Beech, Fagus ameri- 
cana; Flowering Dogwood, Cornus florida 

CONIFERS: White Pine, Pinus strobus: 
Japanese Yew, Taxus cuspidata; Nikko 
Fir, Abies homolepsis; Hemlock, Tsuga 
canadensis; Red Cedar, Juniperus 
virginiana. 

VINES: Engelmann Creeper, A mpelopsis 
quinquefolia engelmanni; Akebia, A. 
quinata; Hop Ampelopsis, A. Aumulifolta; 
Wistaria, W. sinensis; Purple Japanese 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera chinensis. 

ROSES: Admiral Ward; Queen of Fra- 
grance; Duchesse of Wellington; Los 
Angeles; Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. 


ALBERT D. TAYLOR 

ANNUALS: Snapdragon; French and 
African Marigolds; Verbena; Scabiosa; 
Calendula. 

PERENNIALS: Chinese Peony, P. albi- 
flora sinensis; Phlox, P. paniculata: 
Bearded Iris, J. pogoniris; Delphinium. 
D. belladonna; Coreopsis, C. lanceolata. 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS: Japanese Barberry. 
Berberis thunbergi; Bridal Wreath, Spireae 
van houttei; Regel Privet, Ligustrum 
regelianum; Weigelia, Diervilla Eva Rathke; 
Forsythia, F. intermedia. 

BROADLEAF EVERGREENS: Japanese Hol- 
ly, Ilex crenata; Mahonia, M. aquifolium; 
Mountain Andromeda, Pieris floribunda; 

(Continued on page 170) 
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arden Full 


The Gladiolus is one of the most 
satisfactory flowers grown and 
there is no reason why every fam- 
ily cannot enjoy this grand flower 
—it is as easy to grow as the 
potato. 

Bloom from July to frost if you 
plant a few bulbs each month from 
April to July. 

For TWO DOLLARS we will 
send 50 Bulbs of our Grand Prize 
Mixture, which covers every con- 
ceivable shade in the Gladiolus 
kingdom. 

Each year we sell thousands of these 


bulbs and have received numerous testi- 
monials as to their merits. 
ORDER YOUR BULBS NOW so as to have 
them to plant when you begin making your 
garden. x 
2 Simple cultural directions in package 
Mail this advertisement, or present at our store, with Check, Money Order, Cash 
or Stamps, and secure this splendid collection, sent prepaid to any point in the U.S. 
east of the Mississippi. For points West and Canada add 25c—($2.25) i 
Our 1924 Spring Seed Annual sent on request 


Simm Walter 


30-32 Barclay St., New York City 


Coldwell 


Lawn Mowers 
(/ 


Model 
L 


Mowing and Rolling Simultaneously 
Is efficient and Economical 


Gentle rolling at this season of year firmly imbeds the roots of the grass, smooths 
out worm casts and other irregularities, thereby assuring a firm, even lawn through- 
out the year. 

The feature of mowing and rolling simultaneously, incorporated in the Model 
“L” is an important development in Coldwell Motor Mower construction, which 
gives maximum efficiency at a minimum of cost. The “two operations in one” 
are done with half the labor, in half the time, at half the outlay. 

Simple to operate, flexible in every respect, with an abundance of power and 
ever dependable, the Coldwell Model *L" Motor Lawn Mower and Roller is a 
machine which meets, in every respect, the most exacting lawn requirements. 


May we send you literature? 


COLDWELL Lawn Mower Co. 


GH, N.Yy,U.S.A. 


HAND, HOR 


lue sky, fresh air, bright sunshine—these are only a part 
of the joys of living in the suburbs or country. If you 
want to get the very most out of life, have a garden with flow- 
ering shrubs, roses, big shade trees and evergreens. 
It's a Waste of Time to Wait 
for Little Trees to Grow Up 
Hicks Nurseries have big trees—10, 15 and 20 years old 
—that have already grown up. They can be moved to your 
place this spring, and will give foliage and shade in summer. 
In January and February we moved over 5o big trees from the 
nursery to one place on one order. 
No matter whether you want one tree or a hundred; whether 
you want shade trees or evergreens, write us. 
Send for our various booklets—'" Home Landscapes,” 
* Winter Planting," and others. 


HICKS NURSERIES 


Box H, Westbury, L. I., New York 
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Planet Jr. 


Its almost 
Planet Jr. 


time! 


Aes 


In most successful gardens planting time is Planet Jr. time. 
Planet Jr. Seeders and Wheel Hoes take the back-aches and 
drudgery out of sowing and hoeing. They make gardening 
that much more fascinating. 

The Planet Jr. No. 25 Combination Seeder and Wheel Hoe 
will plant your garden rapidly, accurately and easily. It also 
cultivates the whole garden in minutes where it used to take 
hours. It is useful right through the year, and will drill 
fertilizer and sow fall cover crops for green manure. 

Order your Planet Jr. tools now. Be ready for the great 
days to come! Ask your dealer for catalog, or write us. 


S. L. ALLEN & CO, Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field and Garden Tools in the World 
Dept. 34 
5TH & GLenwoop AVE., PHILADELPHIA 
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Your Lawn 


A new way 
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A sure way 
To seed it 


Sowing a new lawn 
with the Shaker Seed 
Shaker. 


Reseeding bare spots 
with the Shaker Seed 


DA SE 
Using the Shaker to 
distribute Shaker 
Fertilizerin the garden 
seed drills. 


Putting Shaker Fertil- 
izer around the 


flowers with the 
Shaker. 


Shaker 


For Sowing Lawn Grass 


OR THE FIRST TIME, here is 

a thoroughly practical grass seeder 

that will unfailingly distribute the seed 
evenly. One filling covers 200 square 
feet. It is 29 inches long, and just big 
enough around to nicely fit the hand. 
Makes seed go farther. Just shake it 
and the seed comes out in exactly the 
right amount. Not too thick or too 
thin. Anyone can use it. Nothing 
to get out of order. Will last for 
years. Specially handy to have always 
ready to touch up the bare or thin spots. 


One Filling Sows 200 Sqare Feet 


It's sent to you filled with either of 
our highest grade,Shaker Lawn Seeds— 
General Purpose or for Shady Places. 
It is ample to sow 200 square feet. 
Refill bags with patented Easy-Fill tops 
sold in square foot quantities. Enough 
to sow 200 square feet costs 75c. 500 
square feet $1.50. 1000 square feet $3. 


Order Shaker Seeder at once. If not 
satisfactory, money will be promptly 
and cheerfully refunded. Costs so 
surprisingly little as $2, filled with seed, 
postpaid anywhere in the United States. 
Enclose $2 bill, stamps or money order. 


We make a special Shaker Garden 
Fertilizer for use in the Shaker. 
Puts it right where you want it, 
without touching your hands. 
Packed in wedge shaped bags 
having Easy-Fill tops. Costs no 
more than other fertilizers that are 
not as good. 


At The Sign of The Tree 


Ayu ius Rochrs Co 


Box 60 Rutherford N.J. 
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House & Garden 


THEIR. FAVORITE PLANTS 


(Continued from page 166) 


Crimson Kurume Azalea, A. hinode-giri; 
Evergreen Bittersweet, Enonymous radi- 
cans carrieri. 

DECIDUOUS TREES: Norway Maple, 
Acer platanoides; Pin Oak, Quercus palu- 
stris; Littlelea European Linden, Tilia 
cordaia; London Plane, Platanus aceri- 
folia; American Elm, Ulmus americana. 

CONIFERS: Schott Juniper, J. virginiana 
scholli; Concolor Fir, Abies concolor; 
Mugho Pine, Pinus mughus; Red Pine, 
Pinus resinosa; Japanese Yew, Taxus 
cuspidata. 

VINES: Lowe Boston Ivy, Ampelopsis 
Lowi; Clematis, C. paniculata; Silver 
Vine, Actinidia argula; Japanese Bitter- 
sweet, Celastrus orbiculatus; Porcelain 
Ampelopsis, A. keterophylla. 

ROSES: Gruss an Teplitz; Frau Karl 
Druschki; Kaiserin Augusta Victoria; 
Ophelia; Radiance. 


E. H. WILSON 


ANNUALS: (Omitted.) 

PERENNIALS: (Omitted.) 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS: Bush Honeysuckle, 
Lonicera morrowi; Flame Azelea, A. calen- 
dulacea; Common White Lilac, Syringa 
vulgaris; Forsythia, F. intermedia specta- 
bilis; Sargent’s Crab, Malus sargenti. 

BROADLEAF EVERGREENS: Mountain 
Laurel, Kalmia latifolia; Evergreen Bit- 
tersweet, Euonymous radicans vegata; 
Mountain Andromeda, Pieris floribunda; 
Bearberry, Arctostaphylos uva-ursi; Can- 
by Pachistima, P. canbyi. 

DECIDUO¥S TREES: Goldenrain Tree, 
Koelreuteria paniculata; Yellow-wood, 
Cladrastis lutea; Higan Cherry, Prunus 
subhirtella; Glossy Hawthorn, Crataegus 
nilida; Saucer Magnolia, M. soulangeana. 

CONIFERS: Japanese Yew, Taxus 
cuspidata; Concolor Fir, Abies concolor; 
Yewleaf Fir, Pseudotsuga taxifolia; Car- 
oline Hemlock, Tsuga caroliniana; Giant 
Arborvitæ, Thuja plicata. 

VINES: Amur Ampelopsis, A. ketero- 
phylla amurense (brevipedunculata); Glo- 
ry Vine, Vitis coignetiae; Climbing Hy- 
drangea, H. petiolaris; Oriental Bitter- 
sweet, Celastrus orbiculatus (articulatus). 

ROSES: Altai Rose, Rosa spinosissima 
altaica; Hugonis Rose, R. hugonis; Arnold 
Rose, R. arnoldiana; Rugosa Rose, R 
rugosa; Cabbage Rose, R. centifolia. 


JOHN C. WISTER 


ANNUALS: Sweet Pea; Sweet Alyssum; 
Verbena; Zinnia; Dahlia. 

PERENNIALS: Narcissus Golden Spur; 
Iris, Pallida Dalmatica; Peony, Festiva 
maxima; Phlox, Mrs. Jenkins; Hollyhock. 

DECIDUOUS SHRUBS: Lilac; Mockorange 
Philadelphus coronarius; Japanese Bar- 
berry, Berberis thunbergi; Bush Honey- 
suckle, Lonicera morrowi; Bridal Wreath, 
Spireae van houllei. 

BROADLEAF EVERGREEN SHRUBS: Moun- 


tain Laurel; Carolina Rhododendron, R. 
carolineanum; Rosebay Rhododendron, 
R. maximum; Drooping Leucothoe; L. 
catesbei; Evergreen Bittersweet, Euony- 
mous radicans vegeta. 

DECIDUOUS TREES: Red Oak, Quercu: 
coccinea; Sugar Maple. Acer saccharum; 
American Elm, Ulmus americana; White 
Ash, Fraxinus americana; Oriental Plane. 
Platanus orientalis. 

CONIFERS: Hemlock, Tsuga canadensis; 
Carolina Hemlock, Tsuga carolinianum; 
White Pine, Pinus strobus; Oriental 
Spruce, Picea orientalis; Red Cedar, J uni- 
perus virginiana, 

viNES: Bower Actinidia, Actinidia 
arguta; Boston Ivy, Ampelopsis tricu- 
spidata; Clematis, C. paniculata; Hall's 
Honeysuckle, Lonicera halleana; Wis- 
taria, W. sinensis. 

Roses: Frau Karl Druschki; Mrs 
John Laing; Gen. Jaquemot; Gruss an 
Teplitz; Radiance. 

Nores: There is no such thing as the 
five best or the ten best or any such 
thing. There is no such thing as average 
climate. You know as well as I do that 
—— — — ——— has no summer climate, 
merely weather and a great deal too 
much of it. And that "easily obtainable" 
Clause takes all the kick out of the list 
anyway, cutting out Rosa Hugonis; 
Cotoneaster horizontalis; Crataegus ar- 
noldiana; Forsythia spectablile; Deutzic 
lemoinei; Philadelphus virginal; Peony 
Le Cygne, Therese, and Solange; Iris 
Lord of June, Ambassadeur; Hydrangea 
petiolaris, and even such things as Azalea 
vaseyi, and good named varieties of Rhodo- 
dendroncatawbiense, let alone named Lilacs. 

So what I have done is to name five 
plants in each group that can be had from 
most general nurseries or seed stores, at a 
reasonable price, and in such quantities 
as are needed. They are suitable for New 
England and the middle states, and most 
of them can be grown clear out to the 
Rockies, but if you were picking a list for 
the most severe climates, the broad leaf 
evergreens would be omitted, as well as 
H. T. Roses, and some of the vines. 
And Sweet Peas burn up in the south. 

Why did I choose the annuals? Be- 
cause I like them—all but Zinnias, 


`~ which I despise, but they are too useful 


to omit. The shrubs are picked for ease 
of care. No spraying (except for Lilacs, 
which you can't leave out). But that is 
an airtight list and you can't shoot holes 
in it no matter how hard you try. I 
hated to leave out Viburnum tomentosum 
but you said five. The deciduous tree: 
I pick because I am in New England 
today, and looked out the window. If 
it was Pennsylvania how could Lirieden- 
dron be left out? or Dogwood? The 
vines are all right, if a trifle dull; it’s a 
shame to leave out English Ivy from 
New York south. 
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Do you know that some 
Water Lilies open only at 
night? That some are 
perfectly hardy, and oth- 
ers are tender? Thatsome 
are fragrant and some are 
not? 


To know these wonderful flow- 
ers you must have them in your 
own garden—and you can have 
them just as easily as you have 
other flowers. A tub or a pool, 
a little soil, sunshine and water 
—that's all they need. 


Then 
you can watch the buds burst 
into lovely blooms, like rosettes 
of white, rose, pink, deep red, 
lavender and blue. 


My 1924 Catalogue 
shows these differences, pic- 
tures several varietiesin natural 
colors, tells how to make a pool, 
gives advice about varieties, 
and full cultural directions. 
Write today for a copy of this 
valuable booklet. 


William Tricker 


Largest Grower of Water Lilies 
In America 


662 Forest St, Arlington, N. J. 


b trouble now fo 
keep them beautiful 


The ambition of every owner of a 
country home or estate is to have a 
wide-spreading lawn of velvety 
^» smoothness. It can't be cut with a 
hand mower—the work is hard and 
too slow—the help balks—rains make 
it extra difficult. 


MILBRADT 
Power Mower 


Does the work in one-fifth the time 

and does it right. Cuts four to six 
= acres a day. Your yard-man or 
d chauffeur can keep your lawn in per- 
fect condition at odd times. Easy to 
use—nothing to do but guide—trims 
close to edges. Sold under positive 
guarantee. 
long to have. 


Send for full details, prices and 

comprehensive illustrated booklet 

“Lawns Like Velvet". Sent free 
without obligation. 


Milbradt Mfg. Co. 


2406 N. Tenth St. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Gives you the lawn you 
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OWN in the Spring, they 

blossom from July until 
the killing frosts, with con- 
stantly increasing size 
and improving color. 
Autumn finds them at 
their finest. Failures 
are almost unknown 
even on poor soil, and 
no flower responds more generously to 
skilled care. Reaching to a height of 
four feet, with blossoms averaging over 
4 inches in diameter, they are dominat- 
ing in a border, and beautiful in a vase. 


The most complete 
flower seed list with 
75 tull color illus- 


The pastel shades will charm the color- trations, in Vau- 

specialist, so well do they combine hana Gardening 

with others. ustrated, 1924, 
FREE. 
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Dahlia Flowered Zinnias 
Buttercup—Deep Primrose 
Dream—Deep Lavender 
Exquisite—Light rose 

Each, 25 cents per packet 
Colossal Zinnias 
Cream 
Buttercup 
Apricot Yellow 
Apricot Orange 
Salmon Shades 
Pink Shades 
Rose King 

Each, 10 cents per packet 


New Snapdragons 


Maximum Giant Flowered, producing 
individual flowers 2 to 234 inches wide on 
strong stems. 


Old Gold 

Copper King 

Maximum Giant Flowered Mixed 
Each, 15 cents per packet 


Lavender Lace Flower 

Produces long stemmed lavender flowers 
resembling Queen Anne's Lace. Easy of 
culture. Packet, 10 cents. 


VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE 


41-43 Barclay Street, New York City 


10-12 W. Randolph Street, Chicago, Ill. 


- From a Satisfied User 


“I am very glad indeed to add a word cf praise for the Skinner Irriga- 
tion System. My garden this year was on a plot of ground 50 x 145, 
almost entirely sub-soil, as between five and six feet has been taken 
off the top in grading; but thanks to the Skinner System and proper 
fertilizer, I was enabled to grow as fine a tot of gladioli and dahlias 
as I have ever had. 


“I hooked up my system by feeding the water from the center and 
running both ways of the lot. This allows me to water any one-fourth 
of the garden that I wish to. This is especially advantageous in growing 
dahlias as I find that for the first six weeks, water is really not good for 
them unless the ground is exceptionally dry. But as the buds begin to 


< 
i19 form, fertilizer and water certainly bring out the finest flowers one ct 
X could want." Q 
e 
Pas " , 3 
dez Write for information, E: 


Noc giving size of your garden. 


Skinner Irrigation Co. 
231 Water Street 
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One of the Cross-Roads at Rosedale 


Better-rooted,Better-shaped 


A well-known banker, after receiving a shipment of Rosedale | 
Trees forhiscountry place, wrote: “I am very much pleased with | 
them all. The Trees are better-rooted and the Evergreens are 
of much better shape than any I have ever receiyed.” Somehow 
we felt repaid for all the labor and pains we had taken to produce 
Trees that deserved such praise. 

Good root systems don’t just happen. Unrestrained, the roots 
would spread far and wide only to be cut off by the digger's 
spade. This is why we insist on frequent transplanting in our 
Nurseries, in spite of the extra labor involved; we know it pays. 

Well-shaped tops seldom happen either. The Trees must be 
spaced right to get sufficient sunlight; the growth of the branches 
must be closely watched, and, if necessary, guided. Years of 
study and observation have enabled us to guide the development 
of our Trees almost at will. 

We make a specialty of producing fine specimen Trees in sizes 
large enough to charm at once with their beauty and dignity. We 
save you years of waiting, almost like adding years to your life. 

Bearing-age Fruit Trees 

We hesitate to use the term “ bearing-age” because it has been 
abused by the unscrupulous. Nevertheless, this is exactly what 
we offer—Fruit Trees that are old enough to bear one year after 
setting out. These Trees, likeour Evergreens, have been repeatedly 
transplanted so as to form compact fibrous root systems so 
essential to success. 

Of course, there are Roses at Rosedale. Hybrid Teas that bloom 
from June to November. Lovely Rugosas from far Japan, Hardy 
Climbers that romp over trellises, arbors and fences. All are 
field-grown, heavy-rooted plants and we hold them dormant until 
shipping time. 
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A Catalog You'll Enjoy 
Do you think of catalogs as dry reading? Then you need to get 
acquainted with the Rosedale catalog. We have received many 
commendations for its simplicity and wealth of practical infor- 
mation. Your copy awaits your invitation. Write for it today. 
You are cordially invited to visit our Booth at the Flower 
Show, Grand Central Palace, New York, March 17-22. 


DOSEDALE.\JURSERIE 


IN 
"Outfitters for the Home Grounds" 
Dept. B Tarrytown, N. Y. 
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“Prices as Low Consistent with 
Highest. Quality" 
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ON HOUSE & GARDEN'S BOOK SHELF 


JA MEEAN Artists. By Royal Cor- 
tissoz. Published by Charles Scrib- 
ner's Sons. 

It is difficult to imagine a man more 
fitted for the task of artistic review and 
appraisal which forms the volume under 
discussion than Royal Cortissoz. To be- 
gin with, he knows his subject; secondly, 
and equally important, he knows how to 
write. Criticism, dealing with abstrac- 
tions, ideals and artistic theories, demands 
this, that the author be able to «o state 
his views as to capturc our attention and 
hold it. As I turned the pages of “Amer- 
ican Artists", with an eye pecled to detect 
its merits and defaults, I found myself 
saying frequently, "This man is an artist 
himself. He is putting across people in 
whom I have had only an academic in- 
terest, not only making them live and 
breathe, but also waking me up to the fact 
that he is saying things splendidly, with 
an enthusiasm that does not overlook 
form, and with a keenness of perception 
and a stylistic flavor. In other words, he 
is not only interesting me; he is amusing 
me. And this, I think, is a most neces- 
sary thing for a critic to do if he wishes to 
be read. 

In his relation to his subjects the author 
is revealed in the engaging light of friend 
and commentator. His associations with 
such men as Abbott Thayer, Thomas W. 
Dewing and many others of our noted 
names were those of intimate, personal 
confidence, so that the men upon whose 
work he comments stand out, in the 
round, so to speak. The human side is 
there, vitalizing the entire volume. 

The fore-word is called “A Critic's 
Point of View", and in it Cortissoz 
crisply outlines his position in the never- 
ending battle between Conservative and 
Radical. ^I am a conservative," he says. 
EI believe that through all the mutations 


| of schools and traditions, for many cen- 
' turies, art has recognized the validity of 


certain fundamental laws." For the 
breakers of these laws, the cubists, vor- 
ticists and other modern rebels he has no 
sympathy. But this is no book of contro- 
versy written with a pen dipped in spleen. 
No, the outlandish cults are dismissed 
with urbane but complete finality and the 
author takes up forthwith the more con- 
genial task of dissecting and explaining 
the men he really loves. One feels, all 
through, his positive affection for the men 
he is writing about. Otherwise, doubt- 
less, he would not have let them in the 
book. 

The place of honor is given to Thayer 
whose sensitive character is admirably 
drawn. The men who follow are Dewing, 
George Fuller—a discerning analysis if 
ever there was one—, Gcorge DeForest 
Brush, Thomas Eakins and Kenyon Cox. 
Then, rightly grouped, I think, as “Poets 
in Paint", the names of Elihu Vedder, 
Albert P. Ryder and Arthur B. Davies. 
Unde: the heading "American Art Out of 
Doors” we come to a distinguished group, 
of landscape painters, Inness, Homer, 
Twachtman, Blakelock and the latet 
names of Willard Metcalf and Childe 
Hassam. The latter haif of the book is 
devoted to a number of miscellaneous 
essays on individuals, influences and 
tendencies in American art, coming down 
as late as the recently opened Freer 
Gallery. 

Naturally, in a volume of this sort, one 
does not look for every name of distinc- 
tion in our art annals. The author, praise 
be, has not attempted another of those 
Outlines which threatened, for a time, to 
destroy every other literary form. He 
gives us such moderns as Luks, Bellows 
and Henri, who are already regarded as 
conservative by many, and such sculp- 
tors as Ward, Olin Warner, Paul Manship 
and Louis Saint-Gaudens, whose claim 
to fame has been largely o' ershadowed 
by the more robust talents of his older 
brother. 

There is keen criticism here a-plenty. 
Cortissoz is no bubbling font of never; 
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ending praise. Shades of excellence, dif- 
ferences in the qualities which go to 
make up the man are constantly in 
evidence. Praising Winslow Homer's 
flair for water-color he says, *It took a 
long time for Homer to conquer the 
stubborn character of oil paint and he 
never used it as a colorist with. complete 
authority." 

Speaking of some of the mystic land- 
scapes of A. P. Ryder he says, “At times 
he seems to have practically lost control 
of color, as witness the ‘Macbeth and the 
Witches', in which the figures and land- 
scape are withdrawn into an almost im- 
penetrable penumbra." Does not this ex- 
press clearly the struggles of that poetic 
artist, one of the most interesting oí our 
time. 

Lovers of the art of America to whom 
every name in this book will be familiar, 
the cheerful fraternity who haunt the 
galleries and exhibitions and gaze appre- 
ciatively at pictures which they, too often, 
may not buy will find in this book another 
of those precious galleries of the mind 
which we may all enjoy. And we will 
find in it more than pictures, for there re- 
mains the quality of which I first spoke, 
that of entertaining prose and lively, 
human companionship. 

GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


HE Puppy Book. By Robert S. 
Lemmon. Doubleday, Page & Co. 
very now and then there appears on 
our Book Shelf a fresh volume which 
particularly catches our eye. We open 
it with an involuntary feeling of pleasur- 
able expectancy, for whether it be on 
gardening, collecting or what not, we 
know that its pages are going to prove 
more than usually worth while. “Here’, 
we say to ourselves, “is something that 
we're going to take home and keep our- 
selves. 
Such, in substance, is the impression 
made by this newest of Mr. Lemmon's 
books. And such, we think, will be the 
Íeelings of the rest of the dog-lovirg 
public toward a volume that is at once 
charming and practical, sympathetic and 
packed with information. 

The Puppy Book, true to its name, 
deals exclusively with the dog of six 
months or less in age. That first half- 
year of his life is the period of his chief 
character and health-building, the time 
above all others when the care and atten- 
tion he receives will count most heavily 
in making or marring him. It is the 
period, too, which many whose exper- 
lence with dogs is limited are: likely to 
view askance because of the frequent 
pitfalls with which they think the path 
of puppyhood is marked. Difficulties 
of training, of establishing habits oí 
cleanliness and discouraging the festive 
destruction of slippers and rug corners, 
the fear of sickness that may put an end 
to all habits, good or bad—these are in 
the minds of many the inevitable draw- 
backs to puppy ownership. 

Through all such misgivings Mr. 
Lemmon points a clear way. As he says, 
there is no mystery in his pages, no tech- 
nicality. Though he writes with the easy 
charm which has characterized his many 
contributions to the pages of House & 
Garden, his facts and advice are clear- 
cut and convincing. One senses a long 
and intimate experience with dogs of 
many breeds, a personal contact that 
lends a note of reality to the chapters oD 
choosing a puppy, feeding and caring for 
him, giving him his rudimentary educa- 
tion, guarding against the ailments that 
may threaten his wellbeing, and other 
wise bringing him up safely and sanely 
in the way he should go. 

The Puppy Book is a practical book 
and an enjoyable one, delightfully illu- 
strated with characteristic puppy photo- 
graphs that tell a story in themselves. 
We recommend it without qualification 
as filling a long-felt want in the literature 
of dogdom; 
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Art Stone Bird Baths 
for Your Garden 


A little planning turns your garden 
intoadelightfuloutdoor living-room 
—an enchanting refuge from sum- 
mer heat. Wrought from enduring 
ArtStone, ourbird baths and benches 
last for generations. And we have 
fountains, pedestals, flower boxes— 
all done in permanent Art Stone. 


bird baths, 
benches and 
other garden 
furniture. 


Ask our Garden Plan Department to suggest an arrangement which will 
give individuality to your garden, or help you in the choice of furniture. 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING COMPANY 


1610 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Bid Jenny Wren 
Welcome 


$1.00 postpaid for 


this beautiful 
Wren House, stained 
brown, set up complete 
ready for use, bottom 
hinged for cleaning. 


Ezy Clean Martin House 


$9 50 Two story, 20 compartment, 22"x22"x21". 
s Three story, 28 compartment, 22'/x27"x21". 
88 elOWB. cns notte ies seen en Gia ET $11.50 


Take out four bolts, one on 
each corner and every com- 
partment is accessible for 
cleaning—can be cleaned in 
ten minutes. 


Made of clear lumber, set up 
complete, ready for paint, 


$12.00 For This Beautiful 


STONE BIRD BATH 


Delivered freight charges prepaid to 
any point East of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. The only Bird Bath on the 
market for a price anywhere near so 
low. Stone, fashioned in curving, 
graceful beauty of classic simplicity. 
The Bowl is 21” in diameter. The 
Pedestal is 26” high, 12" in diameter 
at base. This beautiful ornament 
will fill your yard with songsters. 
Write usif you do not have a distrib- 
utor in your city and we will supply 
you. 


We Are the Largest Manu- 
facturers of Garden 
Furniture 


such as arbors, pergolas, trellises, sun 
dials, settees, etc., in the United 
States. 

Our line is handled by the highest 
«lass furniture dealers throughout 
the country. If your dealer cannot 
supply vou, write us. 

Beautifully Illustrated Catalog on 
request, to home owners. 


freight charges paid to any 
point East of the Rocky 
Mountains. Well designed, 
well made, exceedingly at- 
tractive. 


Lattice Stand For 
Martin House 


The most attractive martin 
house stand on the market. 
Fourteen inches square at 
top, twenty-four inches square 
at bottom, twelve feet high. 
Hinges at base to lower for 
cleaning. Foundation posts 
furnished. Beautiful sub- 
stantial ornament, made of 
clear lumber, ready for paint. 
Freight charges prepaid East 
of Rocky Mountains. 


Prie isc ciceae ew eet $16.00 


GARDEN CRAFT 


9 Lake St. 


Google 


Crystal Lake, Ill. 
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eautify/ | 
your Grounds | 


It's not a Home 
—Auntil it's 
Planted 


We specialize in the production of Orna- 
mental Nursery Stock popular in the South 
and peculiarly suited to this section. Broad 
Leaved and Coniferous Evergreens! Shade 
Trees! Flowering Shrubs, Perennials and 
Roses! And, each year, we serve hundreds 
of customers by mail. 


Our Landscape Department furnishes accurate 
plant information, detailed plans for planting 
and the service necessary to obtain best results. 
You will find Catalog J, profusely illustrated, 
very helpful: hundreds of fine photographs of 
plants and plantings: a fascinating story, told 
by the camera, on the use of flowers and ever 
graceful evergreens in beautifying your home and 
grounds. May we send you a copy? Address 


The varied foliage, fruits and 
flowers of Broad lLeaved Ever- 
ns (Abelia, Chinese Privets, 
ittosporums,  Japonicas. etc.) 
offer Southern home owners à 
wonderful range of color effects. 
AI varieties are shown in Cata- 
log J. Free on request. 


Splendid 
Evergreens 


only 


1 Austrian Pine 3:4’ to 4’ tall 
1 Arborvitae 214! to 3’ tall 
1 Douglas Fir 2' to 24’ tall 
i White Spruce 114’ to 2' tall 


This wonderful collection of evergreens illustrated 
above, was designed especially to help you decorate 
your Home Grounds. Each plant is a "gem," a 
"specimen," chosen for vigor, beautiful color, and fine 
shape—a truly remarkable value for Ten Dollars. 
You may plant this group at your front doorstep, 


All are shipped with 
their big roots in a 
ball of native loam, 
burlap wrapped. 
Carefully crated, de- 
livered free to thc 


Express Offiee at 
Framingham, Mass., 
at the path entrance, or on the lawn- -in fact wherever | upon receipt of your 


remittance which 


you need evergreen beauty. must accompany all 


This book is sent free. Write for it to-day. Our Year 
Book called by many “America’s Leading Nursery 
Catalog” is better than ever before. Full of the best 
illustrations obtainable, this book tells you simply and 
clearly how best to plant your Home Grounds. 


Address all correspondence to Box C-3 


Tee 


ForesTay 
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Solves Your Sprinkling Problem! 


Your problem of keeping lawns, flower beds, shrub- 
bery and all growing things luxuriantly green and 
healthy is solved for all time and at little cost by the 
DOUBLE ROTARY Sprinkler. This wonderful inven- 
tion aerates the water, cuts it into fine particles and 
distributes it the natural way—like a gentle shower. 
Sprinkles a circle 15 to 80 feet, according to pressure. 
Thousands in use by home owners, park commissioners, 
golf course experts, etc., throughout the United States. 

esse 


DOUBLE aaj ROTARY 
SPRINKLER 


Is self-operating—needs no attention. Durably and 
simply built of interchangeable parts. Working parts 
are enclosed and run ina bath of oil. Nothing to get 


out of order. 
: he DOUBLE RO- 
Price $12.50 Guaranteed TARY Sole. i 


sold Direct from the Factory and is covered by our Guarantee 
of Satisfaction or Your Money Back. The price is $12.50 postpaid 
to any address in the U. S. 


Order One! Use the Coupon Frioy the benefits 


and pleasures the 
DOUBLE ROTARY assures you. 


Mail attached coupon with 
$12.50 today. If not satisfactory in every wav, return the sprink- 
ler and your money will be cheerfully refunded. 


DOUBLE ROTARY SPRINKLER COMPANY 
1200 Coca Cola Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


"e ES $ ED S GCSE o GO 0 Se O So | 


AY 


S ___ Aya 


Double Rotary 
Sprinkler Co. 

1 Coca-Cola Bldg. 
Kansas City, M.9. 
Gentlemen: I enclose 
$12.50 for one DOUBLE 
ROTARY Sprinkler, to 
be shipped postpaid to 


Name 


Address 


my address and accord- 
ing to your Satisfaction 
or Money-Back Guar- 
antee. 
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(Right) This new 
Eclipse Aster is a 
clear rose pink. In 
troduced by Alexan- 
der Forbes & Co. 


SOME 


EVERY gardener— 
almost every gardener 
—is a gambler, and is on the 
lookout for something with 
which to try his luck. So 
once a year House & 
GARDEN gets together a 
collection of the season's 
novelties and puts them for- 
ward as a temptation. Most 
of them have been tried and 
tested. The only risk the 
purchaser incurs is that con- 
tained in the suitabilitv of 
the plant for his particular 
purpose and situation and in 
the quality of the care that 
it receives, In growing it he 
finds the thrill and satisfac- 
tion which come with watch- 
ing the performance of some- 
thing new, There is always 
the chance that he will be 
watching something which 
is just a little better than 


Left) The 
darkest ever 
produced is the 
Aster Black 
Knight. Intro- 
duced byJ ames 


Vick's Sons 


A self-colored car- 
dinal Glad Mack's 
Cardinal; originated 
and introduced. by 
John H. McKibbin 


Garden 


House & 


Head of the Nations, 

a purple Dahlia meas- 

uring 9" across. 

Originated by Geo. 
L. Stillman 


1924 PLANT NOVELTIES 


anything he has grown be- 
fore. 

None of the plants shown 
on these pages has been of- 
fered to the general public 
prior to this spring, 
each one seems to us to have 
some special merit—being 
much morc than just an- 
other addition to an already 
long list of varieties. There 
are colors among the Glads, 
for instance, which have 
never been obtained before; 
there are Dahlias with un- 
usual characteristics, and 
two different types of Roses 
which must certainly be- 
come popularin theirclasses. 

Many more quite as in- 
teresting and worthwhile 
novelties might have been 
shown had there been space, 
particularly among the 

(Continued on page 176) 


A new unusual Lily, v. wil- 


MoTTIAE, often has twenty 
flowers on one stem. Im- 
ported by H. H Berger & Co. 


This orange scarlet Gladiolus, 
Red Cloud, is said to be alone 
in tts color. Introduced this 
season by H. E. Meader 
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FARR'S 
DELPHINIUMS 


The bewitching magic of these, 
the best early or mid-summer 
perennials, is irresistible. Tall, 
graceful, densely packed spikes 
of blue flowers illuminate the 
whole garden. 

Farr's Wyomissing Hybrids, 
from the finest hybrid seed; 


flowers extra large. $3 for 10, 
$5 for 20. 


AQUILEGIAS, Mrs. Scott 
Elliott's Hybrids, all colors, in- 


cluding the new rose and scarlet 
shades. $3 for 10, $5 for 20. 


Better Plants by Farr, our 
catalogue, describes our garden 
treasures. Free to House and 
Garden readers. 


| BERTRAND H. FARR 


WYOMISSING NURSERY CO. 
106Garfield Ave.,Wyomissing.Pa. 


a 
Kill Them 


before they come out 


the soil of your gar- 
den, less than three 
inches below the sur- 
face, are the grubs and 
larvae of the rose bug, the 
aster beetle and other 
plant pests. Soon they will 
come out and thrive at the 
expense of your plants. 


Kill them now—while it 
is easy and economical. 


Saturate the soil with 
Dy-Sect—diluted 150 to 1, 
when you break ground. 
The larvae are easy to 
kill, your mid-summer 
spraying will be almost 
eliminated—and your 
plants will get off to a bet- 
ter start than ever before. 

We will gladly tell you how 

much Dy-Sect you will need to 

protect your plants economic- 


ly—and also where the near- 
est Dy-Sect dealer is located. 


A.C. HORN COMPANY 
1215 Horn Building 
Long Island City, N. Y. 
Spray your plants with Dy-Sect. 


the rose bug; aster-beetle, ap! 
plant- pests. 


tros 


and Cy 


Blueberries 


as large as grapes! 


A new and delightful fruit for your garden— 
cultivated blueberries as large as grapes. Practically 
seedless with a smooth, luscious flavor that makes 
them the most delectable of summer fruits. 


Whitesbog Blueberry Plants give you multitudes 
of berries from late June to mid-August. ‘They also 
grow into sturdy decorative bushes that harmonize 
with your other ornamental trees and shrubs. Even 
in winter crimson twigs add pleasant color to your 
grounds, All varieties tested and named. 

Write for our new circular illustrated in 


color for full information about this new 
addition to the cultivated garden fruits. 


WHITESBOG 
BLUEBERRY NURSERIES 


Headquarters for Pure- 
Bred Blueberry Plants 
JOSEPH J. WHITE, Inc. 
Box H Whitesbog, N. J. 


Beautiful pieces of exquisite desi 

and coloring in high fired.strong, 
and durable Terra Cotlas. Prices 
moderate. Send for Catalogue. 
GLADDING McBEAN&CO. 


147 Minna Sl. San Francisco California, 


n 


NEW GIANT ZINNIAS 


12 packets of new and beautiful distinct 
colors in Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias for 
$2.25 

Write for Rock's 1924 Garden Book, includ- 
ing these superb Zinnias, and offering the 

Glorious New Red Rose ''Sensa- 


^ tion," as well as a complete v 
fi of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, 
Perennial Plants, 
and Ornamental 


IK Er 


7 ee = D : Shrubs. 


NS Duetgel Rack. W Rock Road 


INDEPENDENCE, MISSOURI 
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THE LEADING 
AMERICAN 
SEED CATALOG 


In Burpee’s Annual for 1924 we are 
offering some of the finest new varieties 
that have been introduced in recent 
years. Amongst the Burpee Novelties 
is our wonderful New Sweet Pea, The 
President Harding, which was named 
by special permission of the late Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


In our new catalog we are also now 
offering for the first time the Philadel- 
phia Bush Lima, which is the earliest 
and most prolific of all I ima Beans, and 
the twoNew Sweet Corns--Delicious 
and Sunnybrook, which are a new 
development out of our famous Golden 
Bantam. New Giant Snapdragons, 
New Zinnias, New Dahlias, New 
Gladioli, and a New Self-Pruning 
Tomato are some of the new creations 
which are offered this year exclusively 
by W. Atlee Burpee Company. 


Burpee’s Annual is our catalog. It 
is a complete guide to the vegetable and 
flower garden. 


If you are interested in gardening 
Burpee’s Annual will be mailed to 
you free. Write for your ‘‘Annual’’ 
today. 


een TEAR HERE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers Philadelphia 


Please send me a free copy of Burpee’s Annual. 
9- 


NAME 


R.D. or Sr. 


Post OFFICE 


STATE- MOI Wore  — 
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Beauty and Bounty 
From Your Garden 


A well balanced collection of just the vegetables that you will enjoy 
—every kind chosen with care for real table excellence. To be sure 
of pride and satisfaction from your garden, plant the seeds from 


Beckert's 
Vegetable Garden 
Package 


1 pkg. Easy Bleaching Celery 

1 pkg. Moss Curled Parsley 

1 pkg. Earliest-of-All Cucumber 

1 pkg.Copenhagen Market Cabbage 
1 pkg. Coreless Carrot 

1 pkg. Early Wonder Beets 

1 pkg. Beckert's Snowball Cauliflower 
1 pkg. White Bush Scallop Squash 


2 


Giant Exhibition Dahlias 


Six varieties for nucleus stock and magnificent cut flowers: 


Attraction, Millionaire, Mrs. I. DeVere Warner, Mrs. Scheeper, 
Rockwood, Red Cross. 


Collection (Six bulbs, $ I Q 


Z4 lb. Wonder Bush Lima Beans 

X4 lb. Sure Crop Stringless Beans 

14 lb. Beckert's Golden Evergreen Corn 
34 lb. Beckert's Perfection Peas 

I pkg. King of Denmark Spinach 

1 pkg. Beckert's Wayahead Tomato 

t pkg. Beckert's Golden Curled Lettuct 
I pkg. White Globe Onion Secd 


C. mplete 
17 Vegetables 


one of each variety) 


Gladioli 


Twelve superb varieties ranging in color from brilliant yellow and 
orange to the creamiest pink and the lovely mauve of orchids. 


Alice Tiplady, Ashburn, Farly Sunrise, Flora, Herada, Louise, 
Maiden's Blush, Mary Pickford, Mrs. Dr. Norton, Mrs. Grulleman 


Orange Glory, Prince of Wales. 
2.25 


6 of each, 72 bulbs, $12. 


Collection—one of $ 
each (12 bulbs) 


Prices include postage; West of the Mississippi 10% extra 


Beckert's Seed Store 


Established 1877 


101-103 Federal Street, 
Pittsburgh, - Pa. 


Ask for Free Catalog, Department H. 


There were quan- 
tities of plants we 
wanted to show 
which were novel- 
ties in every sense 
of the word except 
that they had been 
offered commer- 
cially to the public 
before this spring. 
We wanted here to 
stick to varieties 
which were really 
new. 

Thisyearwe have 
chosen three new 
Dahlias, a purple 
and two yellows; 
one from the East, 
one from the 
Rockies, and one 
from the Coast. 
The two Aster 
novelties, the new 
Eclipse and the 
Black Knight, are 
both interesting 


Sensation, a magnifi- 
cent new red Rose, orig- 
inaled and introduced 
by the Jos. H. Hill Co 


Dahlias and Gladioli, of which there seem and lovel 
to be a greater number of new varieties family. 
each year than in any other plants, 


uv 


(Continued from page 174) 


Both 


Samuel Fraser’s new Cortland 

apple, a cross of Ben Davis x 

McIntosh, has many splendid 
qualities 


House & Garden 


A lovely pale rosy laven- 
der and violet Iris, Mil- 
dred Presby, introduced 
by Bertrand L. Farr 


The President Hard- 
ing is a new peach red 
Sweet Pea, introduced 
byW. Allee Bur peeCo. 


SOME 1924 PLANT NOVELTIES 


y additions to this indispensable 


of the Gladioli burn with 


new and spectacular colors. The newly 


imported Lily, 
named after Miss 
Ellen Wilmott, 
t should become one 
j of the most florifer- 
i ous in the border ií 
it performs here as 
it has in England. 

Every rose lover 
will want to find a 
place in his garden 
for the Hybrid Tea 
Sensation which 
makes its first pub- 
lic appearance this 
spring, and every 
Iris enthusiast for 
the delicately 
flavored Mildred 
Presby. 

For the tiny 
vegetable garden, 
almost for the win- 
dow garden, there 
is shown a variety 
of corn which will 
(Con. on page 178) 


Midget Corn is a variety suitable for the small garden. Each stalk 
bears from two to five 3" to 4" ears of meaty kernels. Introduced 


by Stumpp & Waller 


March, 1924 177 


ADJUSTO 


Indispensable for Peonies, Roses, Dahlias, Chrysan- 
themums and all tall growing plants or shrubs. 


Nearly 2,000,000 
= Adjustos'" 
mow im use 


A pjusro" Plant Supports mean bigger 
crops and finer flowers, They hold plants 
up in the air and sun and enable you to 


"Cutting More Surface with More Cutting Surface” 


The Jack Frost Plant Pro- 


The ''Adjustos'"' Plant cultivate close to the roots. Increase tt P I P" 1 
: Support consists of a e . ase growth H dg g 
tector (patent applied for) a baha of an" nek and frale e e rimmin 
square with a str. i " 
guards young plants from boom tor supporting the The *Adjusto" Plant Support contains no Made Easy 
adverse weather. It keeps able to any height, Stakes nails, hooks or screws. It holds gecurely 
» e either 3 or i i 
: E feet long. Both stake and any flower or plant and is easily and Just as "the man with the scythe" 
| frost out, lets sunlight in. wire hoop painted green instantly adjustable to conform to the has found his primitive implement laid 
R No need to remove daily. make them inconspicuous plant's growth. There is nothing like it on aside for the more modern machinery. 


“The Mowing Machine,” likewise 
the SIMPLICITY has come to do away 
with the slow and laborious method of 
hedge trimming. 


Simplicity 
Hedge Pruner and Trimmer 


With it youcan trim as much hedge 
in one hour as would require four hours 
with the ordinary hedge shears. It cuts 
both opening and closing—every stroke 
counts! Perfectly balanced for easy 
operation, this three pound tool brings 
into action 31 fluted, keen-edged teeth 
that can clip a clean path,16 inches wide, 
through any hedge. Price, $7.50. West 


the market, yet its cost is moderate. It can 
be used successively for different plants 


throughout the season and it will last for 
many years. 


Withstands strong winds. 
Rain does not injure. Gal- 
vanized, welded frames last 
lifetime. Hoods, of semi- 
transparent, chemically treat- 
ed paper, good for more 
than a season. Replaced at 
nominal cost. Tested two 
years by large market grower. 


Send $2 


Buy ''Adjusto" from your local 
garden supply house or write 
us for nearest dealer's name. 


Thisisthe 
way you 
adjust it 


DIRECTIONS FORUSING FORREST SEED COMPANY, Inc. 

1. Drive stake firmly in Box 58 Cortland, N. Y. 
und. 

2. Ünhook wires at the 

s. Bend wires back until 


Dr d Cr *Adjusto" supported Hy- 


circle plant near the derangeas on lawn of G. of Mississippi, $8.00. 
: p. ool ends of wire to- DEC ha Esq.. Cort- The Simplicity Hedge Trimmer is 
gether aro 3 DN. Y. 
for 'Trial Dozen of stake. intended for use on new growth only. 


5. Raise up wire to 
height required. 


Greatest tool for trimming Privet, 
Barberry, etc. Cutting width, 12 inches 
with finest highgrade carbon steel 
blades. Price, $5.00. West of Missis- 
sippi, $5.50. 
Ask Your Dealer about the "Simplicity." If he cannot 
supply, order direct. Descriptive Circular on Request. 


TRENTON PATENT MEG. CO., 
112 Murray St., Trenton, N. J. 


HISSSISIIGSIEGNSGSSSaau 


Special prices on large orders. 


Rapid protector © 


1823 Division Ave.5.,Grand Rapids, Mich. 


CIIM 
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PRUNING SHEAR 


The New STAYTITE Handle 
Identifies P. Q. Lawn Mowers 


Look for this 
STAYTITE 


Handle on the 
next mower 


" LOTOL Plait Lice : 


HE only way for the effective control 
| i of Aphis or Plant Lice is to wage war 
il vigorously upon the very first invaders, ~ 
l| Look for these pioneers early and often. | 

As soon as you discover them, even if only | 
a few, kill them with 


LOTOL 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFFICE 


The Complete 


HE only pruner 
made that cuts 
from both sides of the 
limband does notbruise 
thebark. Madein all 


styles and sizes. All 


shears delivered free to 
your door. 


Write for circular and 


i Concentrated prices. 
| Contact Insecticide in RHODES MFG. CO., you buy. It 
Jelly Form 326 S. DIVISION AVE. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


stands for ev- 


Lotol stands for Spraying Simplified —No 
fuss, no muss! Just squeeze out a tea 
| spoonful from the handy tube, dissolve in 
water and spray. Lotol being scientif- 
| ically compounded, spreads and sticks 
| correctly. 1 ounce tube, makes 6 gal- 
lons of spray solution. Ask your dealer 
| for LOTOL. If not obtainable, we will 
mail, 1 oz. tube for 45c; 3 oz. tube for 85c; 
1 lb. can—a season's supply—for $2.50 


erything good. 


SPEEDY PROTECTION 


For Foliage and Fruit—Covering 
Every Square Inch of Surface 
Thoroughly and Easily 


Pennsylvania 
Quality! 


| delivered. 
P Glas dde hnes Tubi did Garden Pests Work Fast— At Hardware and Seed Stores 
ipti: and price lisi 5i are 
n escriptive Zalio plants Aud shrubs bene E Send for folder: 
e quickly | ruined. ou need a fU “The C Y La ” 
i rayer develop C essure e Care o; our wn 
j GARDEN CHEMICAL CO. 4 See nali EOD abe every f - 
l Sole Manufacturers of ook and corper po HALE Whee PENNSYLVANIA 
I 1ELROSINE | ae ^ NONE POT a : 
i EER hes 146th Street E GARDEN SPECIAL Lawn Mower Works 
y New York, N. Y. E 1637 North 23rd Street 
J | ARDIE Phidephs 
| 
‘| SPRAYER 
| | 
| maintains 100 lbs.pressure with little effort, is handy, | 
!l and is so accurately built as to last for many years 
if Six dollars complete. Order now for whitewashing 1 
Wn and spring spraying. WE 
HARDIE MFG, CO. HUDSON, MICH. 


Complete Line of Hand and Power Sprayers 


E 


l “A Teaspoonful Makes a Gallon" 


L NN 


BChilds 


Our New 1924 Catalog has 
been completely rearranged 


from start to finish. It is 
filled with helpful suggestions for you. 
Quality of our stocks and service to 
our customers rings through every 
page, bright colored illustrations of 
the most desirable varieties of 
Flower and Vegetable Sceds, Plants, 
Bulbs, Shrubs and many new and 
interesting features. It will be sent 4 
free; a post card will bring it. Send 
for your copy today. ^ 


New Color Yarmony Chart 


Everybody naturally loves beautiful coloring, especially 
in their gardens and up to now there has been no aid for 
Garden Toves but at last our new Garden Color Har- 
mony Chart (which cannot be supplied by any other 
Seedsman) solves the problem of A grouping and is 
by far the most complete guide for color in the gardens 
that has ever been worked out. 

This wonderful chart with color schemes of gardens, 
names of practically every known flower under its 
proper color, and many other helpful suggestions is fully 
described in our catalog. The price of this chart is $2.00. 
JOHN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO., Inc. 

FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
Consolidated with Edward T. Bromfield Seed Co. 
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Beautify 
Your Garden 


with Dahlias 
and Gladioli 


You will soon be busy in 
your garden. Go over our 
1924 Blue Book, describing 
our selection from the "blue- 
bloods" of the dahlia and 
gladiolus world. 

Among these superb flow- 
ers you will find tall, stately 
Hose Ash, a gorgeous gladi- 
olus, whose color is a wonder- 
ful blend of exquisite pastel 
shades. 


You will also. find Mrs. 
Car? Salbach. “Queen of 
Dahliadom," according to 


the description of one promi- 
nent grower. 

Make your selection and 
order immediately. If you 
have not obtained a copy of 
our Blue Book, write for one 
now. 

Rose Ash bulbs, extra large, 
$5.00 a dozen. 

Mr... Carl Salbach tubers, 
the finest we have ever grown, 
$6.00 half a dozen; $10 a 
dozen. 


Carl Salbach 


Grower 


6066 Hillegass Ave. 
Oakland, California 


(Right) Anew Hi 
deep yellow Í 
Pansy, Golden 1 
Gale, originat- — 
ed by Steeles | 
PansyGardens 


SOME 


keep in scale with 
the smallest place. 
Here is a plant for 
the child’s garden. 

The best novel- 
ties are those which 
have no freakish 
qualities. Few 
freaks have lived 
long and prospered. 
Every novelty can- 
not be an improve- 
ment upon all other 
plants in its class, 
but if it cannot, it 
should at least 
have some subtle 
difference in its 
makeup to give it 
distinction, 

The Japanese 
Rose and the 
Japanese Flowering 
Cherry represent 
two types of plants 


1924 PLANT 


(Left) Alan- 
nah, a yel- 
low Hybrid 
Decorative 
Dahlia. M. 
G. T yler, 
grower; C. 
L. Mastick, 
hybridist 


(Continued from page 176) 


Chatillon is the new Multi- 
flora Rose introduced this 
year by Henry A. Dreer 


Garden 


House & 


A yelow Hy- 
brid Cactus 
Dahlia, Glory 
of California, 
introduced try 
Jessie L. Seat 


NOVELTIES 


—the shrub and tlie 
flowering tree— 
from which we 
would like to show 
more novelties, for 
they are things 
whose uses are not 
confined to beds 


and borders; and we 
like occasionally to 
wander out of the 
actual garden. 


House & Gar- 
den's Garden I n- 
formation Ser- 
vice will be glad 
lo furnish the 
addresses 7 the 
growers or distri- 
butors of any of 
the novelties 
shown on these 


pages. 


This Japanese Rose Flowering Cherry, Amanogawa, has 


thick clusters of fragrant soft pink flowers. 


It grows 


similarly to the Lombardy Poplar. Offered by The Garden 


Nurseries 
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tile Housetops, 


Construction Co., 
Contractors. 


CHARDSON 
»roduct 


From the makers of Flex-a- 
Viskalt 
Membrane Roofs, Viskote, 
and similar products 


The home of Harry Sharp, 
Esq., Brendenwood, Indian- 
opan Robert F. Daggett, 

rchitect. John Curry 
General 
Richardson 
Multicrome Roof apblied 


Distinctive beauty marks the roof 
of this Indianapolis home 


Aroofwithawholly unique thatched effect 
of weathered brown adds the final touch 
of beauty to the country home of Harry 
Sharp, Esq., Brendenwood, Indianapolis. 

This unusual roof wassccuredbycutting 
Richardson Super-Giant slate-surfaced 
shingles into different shapes and sizes; 
and by using them for the ridges and 
valleys as well as on flat surfaces. 

The distinctive color of this roof— 
weathered brown— is found only in the 
Richardson cuarries of Georgia. Millions 
of tiny slate flakes in this rare color not 
only add new beauty toa 
roof but scal cach shingle 
permanently against 
weatherand fire hazards. 
Ycars of weathering only 
deepen and enrich their 
mellow tones. 


The Richardson 
Multicrome Roof 


This, however, is but one 
example of the beauty se- 
cured in the Richardson 
Multicrome Roof. Many 


The Super - Giant Shingle — 50° 
thicker, 100€, more rigid, and 35°% 
more economical in cost of laying 


other effects arc possible—one to harmo- 
nize with cach color scheme ard sure to 
please your taste. Weathered brown, for 
instance, has also proved popular when 
applicd in combination with other Rich- 
ardsonshinglesof jade green, tileredor black 
pearl and the new opal roof, built from the 
newRichardsonopal shingles, is greatlyad- 
mircdby botharchitectsand home-owners 

The new colors, opal and weathered 
brown, are used only on the Richardson 
Super-Giant Shingle—famous for its 
beauty and cconomy. 

With its inner founda- 
tions of Richardson felt, 
for fifty years recognizcd 
as the best; coated ard 
saturated with Viskalt, 
the vacuum-processed 
waterproofing,99.8%¢purz 
bitumen,the Super-Giant 
assures lasting beauty for 
your roof. 


Prove the facts 
yourself 


Goto vour nearest dealer 
in lumber, hardware or 


Standard 
Shingle 


RICHARDSON 


ROOFING 


© 1924, The Richardson Qf Many 


building material, or to your contractor, 
and ask to sce the color combinations in 
Richardson Multicrome Roofs. Also ask 
to sce the Super-Giant shingle in wcath- 
ercd brown and opal. Notethe rare color 
and larger size. Then compare it with 
other shingles—the difference will con- 
vince you. 

Meanwhile, send for our beautiful new 
booklet, Roofs of Distinction, showing the 
exclusive color combinations of Richard- 
son Multicrome Roofs, and containing 
valuable roofing information. Or, ask for 
our booklet, Roofing on the Farm. Just use 
the coupon bclow. 
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For every roofing need there is a Richardson prod- 
uct—fromLok- | op Asphalt Shingles to Rubbertex 
Roll Roofing with Pyramid Kaps. Ifyou are anac- 
credited distributor of building materials, perhaps 
vou can secure the Richardson franchise for your 
territory. Just write us. 


fe RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Lockland (Cincinnati), Ohio 


New York City 
Dallas 


New Orleans 
Atlanta 


Chicago 


Clip and mail this coupon 


THE RICHARDSON COMPANY 
Dept. 38-D, Lockland, Ohio 


(types of buildings) 
Please send me 
DORoofs of Distinction 
ORoofing on the Farm 
(Check booklet wanted) 


Name ........ 


Gentlemen: I am considering roofing for ......... 


April, 1924- 


TE books that you read again 
and again are not those that 

peal to your reason; they are the 
books that appeal to your imagination. 
The magazines that you most enjoy 
are not those that are eternally telling 
you what’s wrong with you and the 
world, but those that fire you with 
ambition to do better in the world. 


You can appeal to more people 
through their imagination than you 
can through their powers of reasoning. 
The great religious movements, the 
great wars, the great advances in 
science and commerce have all de- 
pended íor their support upon the 
degree to which they appealed to 
polar imagination. And they have 

successes or failures according to 
the degree with which they did make 
this appeal. 

Howse & GARDEN isan appeal to the 
imagination: it is frankly that. You 
cannot argue a man into having a good 
home and a well-kept garden; but you 
can stimulate his desire to have these 
things by first stimulating his imagin- 
ation through pictures and descriptions 
of them. 

Ambition is the second step. Stim- 
ulate the imagination and you also 
stimulate desire. Show a man the 
picture of a fine house and he says, 
either verbally or mentally, "Some day 
I'm going to have a house like that". 

That “some day" opens up the 
answer to a criticism of House & 
GARDEN which is made occasionally. 
Young married couples or people 
whose means are limited will say, 
"You've got a fine magazine; only it is 
too rich for our blood." To which we 
answer, "But is it too rich for your 
ambition? Can't you imagine your- 
self having such a house? Don't you 
desire to have it?" Invariably they 
reply "Yes". 

If HousE & GARDEN were edited 
down to its lowest reader it would not 
stimulate the imagination or fire the 
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The entrance to “Chimney 
Cottage", one of the houses 
shown in the May issue 
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ambition of all the rest. We must not 
be satisfied to give the reader what she 
wants; we must give her better than 
she wants. We must keep stimulated 
the desire to attain. 

Translate this theory into editorial 
pages, how do you find it expressed in 
this issue which you have just started 
to read? 

Every time you turn a page there is 
a new stimulus to the imagination— 
the glimpse of a library in which archi- 
tecture plays the leading rôle, bergères 
appealing to the desire for comfort 
and beauty, a medium-sized house in 
Illinois with a cloistered garden, an 
essay on the charm of little rooms, the 
view of outside garden stairs," the 
ravishing beauty of early flowering 
shrubs, an old cottage remodeled into 
a summer home, pictures of beautiful 
gardens, inspirations from the real 
source of our Spanish colonial archi- 
tecture, color schemes by nine promi- 
nent decorators, Elsie de Wolfe’s liv- 
ing room, a study of Directoire furni- 
ture—and so on. Turn the page and 
your eye is quickened with a new view. 

h page is a window that opens on 
a new world. 

The same is true of the May issue. 
We’ve just been looking over some 
advance pages of that next number. 
From the Bulletin Board at the be- 
ginning to the Gardener’s Calendar 
at the end the pages flick and flash 
with stimulating ideas. 

And that, after all, is the measure of 
the value of a magazine—its richness 
in ideas. If it is packed, crammed full 
of them, the magazine gives you the 
greatest possible service; if it is meagre 
and lean in ideas, then you don’t get 
your money’s worth. 

To get your money’s worth in May, 
you have merely to step to the nearest 
newsdealer and lay down thirty-five 
cents. Or you can save yourself the 
monthly trouble—a hundred thousand 
people have—by sending in a year’s 
subscription. 
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OR the benefit of those who will not be satisfied 

with less than Victor Quality, but who desire 
Victrola Instruments of special design, the organiza- 
tion of the Victor Art Shop has ‘been perfected as 
an integral part of our plant at Camden, the greatest 
in existence devoted entirely to the production ot 
a musical instrument. 


Individual designs of any period style will be promptly 
furnished and instruments will be built completely 
to order as quickly as the requirements of the highest 
class workmanship will permit. 


Consult any dealer in Victor products or write to 


E. Look under the lid and on the labels for these Victor trade-marks 
"HIS Victor Talking Machine Company. Camden.N. J. 
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pes moods being very much the product 
of their environments, it is natural that with 
the first days of Spring their thoughts should turn 
to all that Spring means—to the awakened garden 
that rouses them to gardening, to bright sunlight 
that urges them to brighten up their homes. May 
is the environment; Spring Furnishing the urge. 
So we devote many pages of the May issue to 
Spring Furnishing. 

Pierre Dutel, a New York decorator, leads off 
with three pages of brilliant suggestions for the 
smart country house; Harry Richardson shows 
how fans can be used decoratively; a page of the 
new wall paper borders points to the revival of an 
old style; Elsie Cobb Wilson contributes the three 
pages of the Little Portfolio; the new fabrics and 
designs whereby they can be made into country 
house curtains fill two succeeding pages; glass and 
pottery for the country house follow on; the color 
scheme for a Water Lily room—enchanting idea!; 
and then two pages of suggestions for furnishing 


the porch, 
— 


OR those whom May urges to garden there 

are three pages of photographs of beautiful 
gardens, the description of a terraced garden, views 
of a perennial border in May and in June—quite 
a contrast!; two pages on which the whole story of 
raising Dahlias is told by pictures; a very practical 
article on how to graft; Mr. Wilson's admirable 
story of Climbing Plants, and Mr. Durand's sug- 
gestions for using native plant material. 

These by no means exhaust the issue. There are 
more features still. The old Plater Homestead in 
St. Mary's County, Maryland, for example, which 
Mr. Herbert L. Satterlee has restored; the two 
houses—one by Mr. H. T. Lindeberg and one by 
Mr. Dwight James Baum; the story of "Chimney 
Cottage", as fine a piece of progressive building as 
we've ever seen; Mr. Price's article on wood flooring 
and Miss Peyser's on the care of floors. 

These combine to make a very busy, helpful 
and inspiring May number. 
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HE mid-winter season in New York is a time 

of competitions and awards. There is the 
Architectural League exhibit; the gold medal for 
Craftsmanship was awarded to the Kensington 
Company for their excellent furniture—and well 
.awarded; the medal for Art in Industry to Mr. 
Henri Creange, designer of the beautiful silks 
manuíactured by Cheney Brothers. The Jackson 
Heights Garden Apartment Scholarship was 
awarded to Helen Barker of Sanborn, Iowa. This 
competition was for designs for decorating and 
furnishing a five room apartment. The high quality 
of the designs submitted by students proved that 
taste in the home is steadily improving. The 
judges of the competition included Elsie Cobb 
Wilson, decorator; Francis Lenygon, decorator; 
Alice Duer Miller, author; William Delano, archi- 
tect, and the editor of House & GarpEN. It was 
interesting to note what qualities these judges 
deemed to be necessary. In the end they came 
down to livableness in furniture and harmony in 
color schemes, qualities essential for a room in good 
taste, whether it be in the home of a millionaire or 

the home of the humblest worker. 
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OR some time the House & GARDEN editorial 

staff has been devoting its attention to the 
problem of the landscaping of the small suburban 
lot. The average owner of such a property, when 
he is advised to seek the services of a landscape 
architect, immediately sees his costs mounting; 
he considers the landscape architect as an un- 
justifiable and expensive luxury. On the other hand, 
if he goes ahead on his grading and shrubbery and 
flower planting he is apt, nine times out of ten, to 
make a lot of mistakes. He often misses opportuni- 
ties for producing the best effects and he often 
locates his garage so that it becomes an ugly nuisance 
and aíter his garden is planted he fecls that some- 
thing is wrong with it, but he doesn't know what. 
How can he avoid these mistakes? How can he 
obtain professional assistance that won't be ex- 
cessively priced? 

House & GARDEN submitted this problem to the 
New York Chapter of the American Society of 
Landscape Architects. This Chapter, initiating a 
practice which the Society hopes to make nation- 
wide, offers the following service to the readers of 
House & GARDEN: 

1. That a competent group of members, working 
under the supervision of the Chapter, shall be 
available for readers of House & GARDEN. 

2. That the problem shall be a tract of land not 
exceeding one-half acre in area and situated within 
forty miles of New York railroad terminals. 

3. That the professional service will be given as 
follows: a preliminary visit to the property. Often 
a single visit with verbal advice to the client and a 
simple outline of the general plan made on the 
ground and confirmed by letter will be all that is 
required. If further advice is necessary and de- 
tailed plans are required, these will follow. For 
this service there will be made a minimum charge. 

At present the New York Chapter can offer this 
service only to those readers living within the 
forty mile radius of New York City. Such readers 
as desire further information about this will com- 
municate with House & GARDEN, 19 West 44th St., 
New York City. Kindly address the letters— 
Landscape Architect's Service. 


ARDENING is an avenue to a vast and 
constantly interesting world and those who 
travel along this pleasant boulevard soon come to 
know those who are friends and those that are 
foes. Once you start gardening your interest 
extends beyond mere flowers and vegetables; it 
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comes to include everything that touches on these 
great worlds. Birds, for example. Can you imagine 
a gardener not having an interest in birds? Can 
you imagine a garden that birds do not visit? Birds 
are the gardener's best friends. He should make 
every effort to keep them friendly and to preserve 
them. By erecting bird houses and bird feeding 
stations his charity can begin at home. From this 
he should proceed on to active support of the work 
done by the National Association of Audubon 
Societies in preserving America's wild bird and 
wild animal life. 

The good gardener will also have a community 
conscience. Especially does this apply to the fight 
against pests. Birds devour enormous quantities 
of grubs and other pests that are dangerous to plant 
life, but they cannot do the work alone. We must 
help them by spraying and by each gardener 
keeping his garden clean and free of pests. There 
is no more practical way in which to be your 
brother's keeper than to help preserve bird life 
and help prevent the spread of plant diseases. 


We 


HE dissemination of popular horticultural 

knowledge is one of the most important and 
enjoyable tasks that anyone can undertake. We 
need, in this country, a larger group of amateur 
gardeners who can spread the gospel of gardening. 
We need speakers and writers who, by their knowl- 
edge of facts, by their enthusiasm for the work 
and by the felicity and clearness of their expressions 
can make gardening nation-wide. To that end 
there has been offered by a friend of horticulture a 
prize of $100 for the best practical article on some 
branch of gardening. This prize is to be judged on 
the basis of fifty points for English and fifty points 
for subject matter. 

The competition will be open to students of any 
horticultural school or agricultural college. 

The length of the article should not exceed 
fifteen hundred words. 

This competition will close June 1st. The judges 
will be Mr. E. H. Wilson of the Arnold Arboretum, 
Mr. E. I. Farrington, secretary of the Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, and Richardson Wright, 
Editor of House & GARDEN. 

All submitted papers should be addressed to 
“Garden Competition,” House & GARDEN, 19 West 
44th St., New York City. 
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Some people have a theory that good pictures 
are expensive, and so they do not attempt to 
buy them and go on, either surrounded by bad 
pictures or have none at all. True, we cannot all 
afford masterpieces, but say you do want some good 
prints and should take $20 in hand, what could you 
buy for this sum? You could buy quite a collection 
of old flower and fashion prints. You could buy 
one or two wood block prints. In etchings you can 
buy the work of some representative artists for as 
low as $10 each. These, of cou se, are unframed. 
The style of framing, size of mat and color will all 
depend on the print and the room in which it is to 
hang. There is no dearth in good pictures; you 
have only to go to dependable art dealers or seek 
out the portfolios of the old print men. The dearth 
lies in the taste of people who would rather Fave a 
dozen mediocre or bad pictures to one or two good 
designs of which they can be justly proud. 
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WHEN ARCHITECTURE 


Rarely do we find a corner as distinguished as this 
one in the library of the New York home of Mrs. 
Cornelius N. Bliss. The dignified effect is due partly 
to the handling of the interior architecture—an unusually 
graceful high, arched window, a nice balance of panels 
and moldings and, most effective of all, built-in book 


Digitized b Goi gle 


House & Garden 


SETS THE 


shelves extending to the cornice. This feature gives the 
corner its livable aspect, while the colors of the bind- 
ings make a suitable background for the Italian r8th 
Century writing table and chair. The walls are blue, 
a charming contrast to the copper colored curtains and 
neutral loned rug. Elsie Cobb Wilson, decorator 
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From the time of Louis 
XVth on, the bergère becomes 
an important element of 
comfort in the furnishing of 
intimate rooms 
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BERGERE 


An Ancient Symbol of Comfort in French Homes, The Bergère 
Still Remains To Accommodate the Body and Delight the Eye 


BITTER wind moans through the 
barren branches. Great gusts sweep 
down the long avenues and, catching the 
neatly raked piles of dry leaves, send 
them capering skyward. A thin icy rain 
fairly stings one as he walks along, 
half plodding, through the muddy lanes of 
the Park. It is autumn; autumn in France. 
He hurries on toward the house, that 
hospitable high-roofed mansion from whose 
long eaves now drip miniature rivers. 
As he approaches, the wind, lying in am- 
bush, roars forth anew as though angry 
because he is about to attain his goal. 
He struggles anew. He wins! 
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There at last, he finds himself in the 
welcome vestibule. He mounts the great 
stone stairway. Oh, the joy of the crackling 
wood fire in the living room! Oh the su- 
preme joy of being seated in one’s favorite 
bergére; that bergére that receives and 
enfolds him, that fairly envelops and 
protects him; the bergére so luxuriously 
comfortable, that gently caresses his tired 
limbs. One might almost become lyrical 
on the subject. 

Ina country like the United States where, 
to use the current expression there is 
"something doing" all the time, the bergére 
is of less importance. But to those of us who 


have lived in France the mere name evokes 
the home, the hearth, the chimney corner; 
long conversations in the gathering twilight; 
endless solitary reveries mingled with 
doubts and fears, hopes and ambitions; 
convalescence after a trying illness; those 
first pleasant moments when with returning 
strength one feels as though born anew. 
Under such circumstances if the bergére is 
not the most important of one’s household 
belongings surely it would seem the most 
indispensable. 

I have searched without success to find 
the raison d'étre of the word “bergére.” 
The term, as such, first appears in the 
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A Louis XIIIth and 
a Louis XIVth 
bergére, both covered 
in damask. The reign 
of Louis XIIIth first 
produced the ancestors 
of this chair, These 
two examples are from 
the Museum of 
Decorative Arts, Paris 
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dictionary of the French 
Academy in 1735, and a little 
later in their Encyclopedia 
Diderot and d'Alembert de- 
scribe it thus: 

“The bergére differs from 
ordinary armchairs by the 
size of its seat which is about 
two feet wide by twenty or 
twenty-two inches deep; also 
by the side panels (accotoirs) 
which are upholstered on the 
inside and which are some- 
times gradually incurved to 
about two-thirds the height 
of the back. The height of the 
seat from the floor is some- 
times only nine or ten inches, 
and the back is slightly incli- 
ned. There are also arm- 
chairs called bergéres which 
differ from the others by the 
height of their back which is 
only twelve or thirteen inches 
higher, and whose seat is 
about thirty inches wide." 

Rubo says, "this seat is 
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A Louis XVth rounded-back bergére covered 
with figured velvet. From the author's collection 
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The Empire style is represented by this bergere 
of fruit wood covered with yellow striped velvet 
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These two bergéres with stools form a grouping in 
the living room of the author's home at Versailles. 
Chairs and stools are in yellow Utrecht velvet 


In the time of Louis XVIth the 
bergére was painted and in some 
| cases, upholstered with needlepoint 


A Louis XVIth square-back bergére 
with figured chintz upholstery. The 
arms have an interesting contour 
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A Louis XVth walnul bergére, from the collec- 
tion of the author. The covering isiblue damask 


only used by ladies whose 
toilet requires special pre- 
cautions and therefor its 
place is only in the drawing 
room or the reception hall. 
It will not survive the fashion 
of the ‘panier.” 

As can be seen from the 
above quotations from con- 
temporary authorities, no ref- 
erence whatsoever is made to 
the derivation of the word. 
Certain it is, however that its 
ancestor the "fauteuil 4 pan- 
neaux” bore a very close 
resemblance to its later de- 
scendants, and as early as 
the reign of Louis XIIIth 
we come upon inventories 
which mention the paneled 
armchair or "fauteuil con- 
fessional." For it seems that 
the first of these pieces were 
made for the clergy and were 
actually used by the priests 
when hearing confessions or 
examining the conscience of 
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One of a pair of Louis XVIth walnut bergères, 
covered with green and yellow striped silk. 


their penitents. Some of the 
very earliest were strange 
high-backed affairs in which 
were cut little peek-holes. 
I have even seen a very 
ancient one which had in- 
serted in its back a little iron 
grill, or “Judas”. 

During this same period 
persons in ill health, languid, 
convalescent, or elderly 
people reclined on what were 
known as “chaises à com- 
moditè.” These were stuffed 
and upholstered armchairs 
with a kind of moving rack 
attached to each arm, per- 
mitting the one seated to 
read or write. The backs too 
were movable and could be 
let down to any desired 
degree, converting the arm- 
chair into a veritable sofa. 
A pair of long branched 
folding candlesticks was at- 
tached to each side and 
great pockets in the exterior 
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Louis XVth bergére gondole. Toward end of 
reign thebergérelostits curves and became square 
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Chardin’s engraving, at the Bihlio:héque 
Nationale in Paris, records a characteristic, 
rather rustic bergère of the time of Louis XVIth 


The original upholstery—green and 
yellow striped satin—is on this 
example from the author's collection 


Nadal, a maker of the time, signed 
this Louis XVIth bergère condole. 
The covering is figured damask 
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Aubergine and yellow satin cover this Louis 
XVIth bergère. Note characteristic loose cushion 


upholstery permitted the oc- 
cupant to have all the neces- 
sary little nick-nacks close at 
hand. This fashion was 
pushed to such an extreme 
that certain of these “chaises 
a commodité,” after adopting 
wings, to prevent drafts, 
finally added little domes 
with side curtains and while 
they were pompously dubbed 
"chaises à Vimperiale”, in 
reality they bore a very close 
resemblance to small beds. 

As during all epochs of 
history modifications were 
worked gradually, and what 
we now know as bergéres 
really began to make their 
appearance with the advent 
of Louis XVth, when seats of 
all kinds became less formal 
and more comfortable. The 
old system of arranging them 
along or against the wall 
was abandoned and with the 

(continued on page 126) 
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The garden has (ha! most 
requisite of all features— 
an adequate enclosure. On 
two sides a high wall, and 
on the other two the main 
part of the house and its 
interestingly ireated wing 
give the necessary protection 


The street front of the house ts an in- 

teresting study in fenestration, Merely 

from the window placement it is pos- 

sible to imagine most of the interior 

planning—the staircases, closets, and 
principal rooms 
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Flanking ihe garden is am 
arcaded loggia, a veritable 
sun-lrap, which, by means 
of the warmth it captures 
in its shallow recess, carries 
comfortable garden days far 
into the fall and picks 
them up in earliest spring 


The floor plans show what a splendid 

arrangement of rooms an L-shaped 

house affords, in which the service can 

be concentrated in the smaller wing. 

The garage swings in to allow space 
Sor turning 
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From the far end of the garden the interior 
angleof the house shows to best advantage, 
with its cloister-like passageway, ils balcony 
up the outside stairs, and its shaded terrace 


A garden lives best in full sunlight, but it 
should be possible to look upon it from such 
a shaded spot as this awning-covered, 
brick-paved terrace, both indoors and out 
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herbaceous 


garden wall are built of brick painted white 


The 
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The garden, still at a youthful stage, con- 
sisis of a broad panel of turf, framed by 


house and the 
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LITTLE ROOM 


The Poet Made a Great Mistake When he 
Dreamt That He Dwelt In Marble Halls 
CHARLES HANSON TOWNE 


F it be true that precious things are done up in small packages, 

it is equally true that when we ourselves chance to be en- 

closed in a tiny house we discover for the first time some of our 

own bigness—find, strangely enough, the very thing we had been 

seeking vainly in some larger house. For smal] houses connote 

small rooms—infinitesimal divisions that give a delightful sense 
of segregation. 

“Give me a low ceiling,” often I have heard people of imagina- 
tion say. If we stoop to enter a door, thereafter we stand more 
upright, being monarch at once of all we survey. A feeling of 
complete ownership is ours in a trice. Surely this sense of 
possession compensates for other lacks. 

A friend of mine, an English author who was being lionized 
at Newport, once told me laughingly of his discomfort in an 
enormous bedroom. He had been used to the tiniest of flats in 
London; and when he was first ushered into his suite in the 
millionaire's home, filled with distracting furniture, his bags at 
one end of it, his bath at the other, he stood lonely and forlorn in 
the midst of his sudden opulence, and sighed for his bedroom at 
home where he had but to reach out his hand for anything he 
desired. And he burst out laughing. It was all so ludicrous— 
this waste space, this lack of peace. He could not believe that 
anyone could be really happy in a show place such as this. 
He thought of Thoreau's humble shack in the hills, with its two 
chairs and a table—nothing more. And he recalled how one can- 
dle, in his own English country place, could illuminate an entire 
room, causing each book to be revealed, each little print to be 
seen and enjoyed. With a sigh he dropped into his wide canopied 
bed, feeling much like the poor little king in “Coc d'Or", who had 
no privacy when he tried to sleep, with his crown upon his head, 
in that vast room where they put him. Ah! the monks of old had 
the right idea. A cell was sufficient for the noblest thoughts; 
indeed, the smaller the place, curiously enough, the more one 
could spiritually expand. Mental contraction comes, not mental 
expansion—no one seems to know quite why—amid spacious 
surroundings. 


DO not mean that a great room, with a beamed ceiling and 

vaulted windows cannot be a thing of beauty, and a joy for- 
ever. But when it comes to daily living, is it not better to be shut 
away in narrower confines, with a single casement and no multi- 
farious doorways to perplex the mind and heart? Any writer will 
tell you that he prefers a stub of a pencil to a long one; so, too, 
he will prefer, invariably, the smallest of work-rooms, with just 
enough light and just enough—no more—of everything to his 
hand. One is not lost in such a spot; indeed, one finds oneself 
here. There is nothing to worry one. Just as the sky, so Words- 
worth said, is never lovelier than when only one star is shining 
in it, so a room is sweeter—yes, and richer—with only the bare 
necessities that make for coziness and supreme comfort. From 
wide fields, sheep return gladly to the little fold. There is delight 
in the sensation of being folded in. They know that they are safe; 
and through the single bar that protects them from the great 
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world without, they wend their way in peace as to a sanctuary. 

I know a certain house in New York which contains a gor- 
geous Italian room. For a long time I never was in it save 
when a crowd was there—some fete, or some glowing pageant 
seemed necessary always, as though the high ceilings must ring 
with mirth. A swinging chandelier and tall candles accentuated 
the hugeness of this chamber, and long shadows were cast 
athwart the beams. Someone said, one evening, “What a 
wonderful room!” And I too was caught by its spell. 

Then one day I entered it alone; and I saw that it was nothing 
but a dim vault, for all its tapestries and golden sconces, its 
marble fireplaces, leaded window-panes and massive oak. I 
heard the echo of old laughter—but only the echo; I saw the 
ghosts of beautiful women; I felt the tragic memory of vanished 
loveliness. The room was haunted by beauty. But how cold it 
was, spiritually! For it was meant only for gaiety, and, lacking 
that, it had little to recommend it. In the hushed dimness I felt 
its insincerity, its terrible failure. It was like a lonely old queen 
without her court about her. It was hideous in its opaque 
grandeur. The life had gone out of it in the serenity of day- 
light. It needed music and laughter and artificial light to 
rouse it to any momentary glory. I saw now that it was not 
a room to be lived in, but a room to be danced in—that was 
all. 


M* hostess must have been aware of my discomfort, for 
she tactfully suggested that we repair for tea to another 
part of the house. In the tiniest of rooms hung with simple 
chintz, we found that spirit of comradeship which could never 
have come to us in the desolate splendor of the Italian hall—for 
hall it was, and nothing more. 

Try, if you do not believe me, the slamming of a door in some 
great room. There follows a ghastly echo—an echo which brings 
with it an overwhelming chill. You at once become aware of 
your solitary richness—and poverty. Echoes are lovely out-of- 
doors; they are dreadful, spectral things in a house. A footfall 
far away breeds a sense of fear; a friendly step close by gives us a 
feeling of security. The austerity of public buildings may for a 
moment impress us; but the line of the poet, “I dreamt that I 
dwelt in marble halls,” has never filled me with comfort. It has 
caused me to shudder, bringing thoughts of Turkish baths and 
draughty spaces. 

Those who say that they prefer vast rooms almost contradict 
themselves the moment they occupy them; for instantly they 
break them up into units: a couch is pushed sidewise almost to 
the centre, a table with a lamp is so placed that a little square is 
formed at one end, “so that we may be intimate here,” the 
owner will invariably say. For there can be no real intimacy 
in a veritable castle hall. Screens and other barriers are neces- 
sary if we are to gain spiritual contact with our friends in such a 
place. Isolation is what we all secretly crave, deny it as we will. 


(Continued on page 96) 
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BY GARDEN STAIRS TO THE SECOND FLOOR 


The climate of California does such pleasant 
things to architecture, with open arcades, 
balconies, loggias, and outside stairways, that 
the airy style of thelower Coast inevitably seeps 
inland. Strangely enough, when tt reaches 
the shores of Lake Michigan, as in this 
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house at Evanston, Illinois, of which more 
views appear on the two pages following, tt 
nol only seems highly appropriate, but brings 
something fine and fresh to the sterner 
situation, Fred P. Warren is the owner and 
Reginald Johnson is the architect of the house 
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The PRUNUS tribe is 
varied and excellent 
where early bloom is 
sought. P.TOMENTOSA 
ENDOTRICHA is one of 
the best—hardy, free- 
flowering and bearing 
round, scarlet fruits of 
unusually good flavor 


Garland-flower is well 
named, for its termi- 
nal clusters ofrase-col- 
ored, fragrant blos- 
soms above gray-grecn 
leaves are highly 
decorative, It is a 
low shrub, particulaly 
excellent for rockery 
or the open border 
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RHODODENDRON 
MUCRONULATUM’S 
blossoms are rosy pink 
and unusually resist- 
anttofrost, This satis- 


fying hardy shrub is 


one of the best of its 


family and deserves to 


be much more widely 
known and grown 


1n outstanding gem 
of the PRUNUS family 
is found in the Fuji 
Cherry. Compact, per- 


fectly hardy and well 
formed, it has white 


or pale pink flowers 
with prominent yel- 
low anthers, and black 


Jruit in early summer 
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Words cannot portray the beauty of the Rose-bud Cherry in bloom. a living cascade of pink. With 
us il is a smallish tree, but in Japan il sometimes attains a height of eighty feet. The blossoms are 


single in form 


EARLY FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 


Native and Foreign Species of Merit that Bring to 


Our Plantings Exceptional Beauty of Color and Form 


T is a singular fact that from the 

Orient have come all the early 
flowering trees and shrubs with 
large, conspicuous blossoms which 
are the delight of spring gardens. 
The native woody plants that are the 
first to bloom have tiny flowers in 
clusters or in catkins on the naked 
twigs. Most of them have no petals 
and are merely clusters of pinkish 
anthers, though a few, like the Lea- 
therwood (Dirca palustris) and Spice- 
bush (Benzoin aestivale), have small 
yellow flowers. These native plants 
are not devoid of beauty but exotics 
are the glory of our gardens in early 
spring. 

The Witch-hazels (Hamamelis) 
are a small group of shrubs deserv- 
ing of much wider recognition in 
gardens, especially town gardens, 
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E. H. WILSON, V.M. H. 


The Yulan has been favored by the Chinese from time im- 


memorial. 


lack one of their most attractive features. 


Without it. our early spring grounds would 
Its blossoms are 


among the mos! luxurious to be found in sparkling A prildays 


than is at present accorded them. 
The native H. virginiana is the last 
of the shrubs to blossom in the 
autumn when its yellow star-shape 
flowers are hidden midst a mass of 
yellow tinted foliage. Another species 
(H. vernalis), native of gravelly beds 
and margins of streams in southern 
Missouri, Arkansas and Louisiana, 
bravely opens its blossoms in Janu- 
ary and February and occasionally 
in late December. The flowers have 
a spicy odor and though smaller are 
more freely produced than these of 
other species. This plant suckers 
freely and is excellent for massing or 
for the wild garden. More showy in 
blossom are H. japonica and its 
variety arborea, large shrubs from 12 
torsfeet high with many stiff ascend- 
(Continued on page 114) 
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“Holiday House,” the summer 
home of Clifford Lindholm, at 
Wilson's Point, South Nor- 
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A GARDENER’S 
COTTAGE 
THAT BECAME 
A SUMMER HOME 


E25 many years this house, originally 
the gardener's cottage on a large 
estate remained vacant—a prey to wind 
and rain, field mice, rats and an occasional 
tramp. The present owners fell in love 
with the site rather than the house itself. 
The setting was ideal—large, sturdy trees 
and an outcropping of rock and unspoilcd 
vistas of rolling fields. The house had a 
fine old chimney with two fireplaces and a 
Dutch oven. This was its only saving 
grace, for every window was broken, the 
porches falling down, the roof about gone, 
the plaster dropped and paint only a 
memory. It was like a ragged child with 
dirty hands and face and unkempt hair, 
but rather wistful and fine under it all. 
The first step removed the old porches; 
a roomy one was built facing the west. 
Colonial entrances were added to both 
front and rear. A new roof, a two-car 
garage and a maid's room on the first 
floor were added. The entire house was 
painted cream, the flower boxes and 
Dutch shutters green. The interior was 
plastered and painted, a new stairway and 
bathroom added, and electric lighting and 
modern plumbing installed. The com- 
pleted house is now like a demure little 
girl with a crisp, clean pinafore and a 
happy shining face. Planning the 
furnishing and color 
schemes was quite a 
lark, but all was done 


walk, Ct., was a gardeners 
cottage. Tts site encouraged 
the owners to remodel it 


The wing with the 
curlained windows is 
a garage, as will be 
seen on the plans on 
page 96. This side 
view shows the added 
west porch and the 
Colonial entrance. 1t 
is taken from the 
same point as the “be- 
Sore remodeling" view 


As found the collage offered 
only a chimney, two fireplaces 
and a splendid vista. The 
first step removed the old porch 
shown in this “before” view, 
and added a porch on the west 


with the idea of leaving 

something to be done 

each succeeding year. 
(Continued on page 96) 
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The POOL | 
CORNER 
OF A 
PAVED 
GARDEN | 


A great deal of beauty, 
and a particularly fine 
kind of it, has been con- 
centrated in this corner of 
the terrace garden designed 
by Marion C. Coffin for 
Gordon Knox Bell, at 
Katonah, N. Y. Ferns, 
Funkia, Sedums, and Li- 
lies form the principal 
planting 
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M. E. Hewitt 


The house, on its eye-stretching hilltop, from which may be 
had one of the finest views in the country, is a- product of 
gradual growth. It was an old house when Mr. Platt took it, 
and under his skilfull treatment its mellowness has been pre- 
served while it has been assuming great architectural loveliness 


The garden, also a thing which has grown gently and from 
lime lo time, lies below the house level, whence it is reached by 
steps through the wall and by a more gradual descent from 
the right. The railing along the wall, with its ornamental ends 
al the opening, is an unusually beautiful thing of its kind 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE GARDEN 
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CHARLES A. 
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M .E. Hewitt 


What Mr. Platt has achieved in his garden, and what every real 
gardener must want to achieve, is luxuriance of bloom and 
foliage. The brick paths are overhung with flowers, heightening 
the charm of the garden's fine plan. The ornament in 
the center is an effective note in the midst of such simplicity 


At the end of the cross path a cluster of willow chairs about 
a table makes a restful spot in the redolent shade of two 
beautiful pines. The vista through is pleasantly interrupted 
by a sculptured Pan mounted on the bordering balustrade, 
, beyond which the ground drops away onto a sunny prospect 
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FOR NINE ROOMS 


Nine Prominent Decorators Select The Colors, Furniture 


and Accessories for 


ETERMINING the color scheme for 

a room is, perhaps, the most enjoyable 
and certainly the most important step in 
making a room livable. Most of us react 
more quickly to color than we react to con- 
tour and line. The colors of curtains, walls 
and carpeting or rugs make a more definite 
impression on us than even the shapes of the 
furniture. At least the first impression is 
color, and the secondary, contour and line; 
and the enjoyment follows in this same 
order. If the colors of a room are inhar- 
monious, the finest furniture will look out 
of place there. 

It is quite natural that of the hundreds 
of letters seeking advice from House & 
GARDEN'S Information Service, a large per- 
centage are concerned with suggestions on 
color schemes. Practically each issue of the 
magazine makes some such suggestions and 
in describing the rooms that are shown the 
color schemes is almost invariably set down. 

In order to be of still greater service to its 
readers, House & GARDEN asked nine 
prominent decorators each to create the 
color scheme for a room. Because some of 
these are quite pronounced, it does not 
necessarily follow that all nine be used in 
the same house. One or more of the sug- 
gestions could be adopted for a number of 
homes. We start with the Enclosed Porch. 


AN ENCLOSED PORCH 
OLIVE W. BARNEWALL 


WALLS: Palest tint of yellow orange, with 
black and cream marbleized baseboard 

woopwork: Exactly the same color as the 
walls, and with no glazing 

FLOOR: Composition laid in black and cream 
blocks 

CURTAINS: Chintz with Madonna blue back 
ground and faded pink flowers. Under- 
curtains of pale changeable rose and yel- 
low gauze 

FURNITURE: 18th Century rustic French in 
pearwood. Chair pads of striped linen in 
dull red orange, gold, green and cream 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Inverted black lacquer 
bowls on the ceiling to give indirect light- 
ing. Wrought-iron candle brackets hold- 
ing yellow hand-dipped candles 

MANTEL: Deepest red orange and cream 
marble or marbleizing in a simple French 


design 


A VESTIBULE AND HALL 
MARIAN H. GHEEN 


VESTIBULE 

WALLS: Gray with bas-reliefs of the Amer- 
ican eagle carved out of green marble and 
surrounded by a painted conventionalized 
motif in gold 
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Rooms 


FLOOR: Gray American marble in blocks 
about ten inches square surrounded by a 
border of Greek key design in green 
marble. A more economical method 
would substitute linoleum or colored tiles 
for the marble 

HALL 

WALLS: Paneled in pine and waxed. At top 
of paneling a narrow cornice of dentils. 
This effect of pine paneling can be repro- 
duced with paint and stain and the panels 
marked off with moldings 

FURNITURE: In one convenient wall space 
an old Queen Anne console. Above this 
a Colonial mirror with a gilt frame and a 
panel at the top in white glass with motif 
in gold leaf. On either side of the console, 
an old chair of the period. On the opposite 
side of the wall space, a settle with a 
cushion in old needle-work in reds, blues 
and yellows 

CURTAINS: Casement cloth 

CARPET: In hall and on stairs a wine color 

STAIR RAILING: Delicate wrought iron 


A LIVING ROOM 
ELSIE COBB WILSON 


WALLS: Wood panels, Georgian type if pos- 
sible, painted a rather rich green. Or the 
panels might be created with molding 
nailed directly on the plaster or on to 
canvas stretched on the plaster. 

WOODWORK: Painted to match the walls. 
The windows would be double hung upper 
and lower sashes divided into small panels. 
They would be English 18th Century type 
and proportion. The doors should be 
paneled, not large openings without doors 

FLOOR: Stained a rich walnut tone with no 
reddish cast. Avoid the ordinary yellow 
tone of unfinished hardwood floors 

RUG: An Oriental rug or rugs very low in 
tone ,with small conventionalized design; 
or a plain neutral Wilton carpet rug 

CURTAINS: Glazed chintz with beige ground, 
strong green blues and soft faded reds and 
yellows in flowers. Under-curtains of 
cream organdie with flutted ruffles 

FURNITURE: Large comfortable upholstered 
chairs and sofas with slip covers of the 
curtain chintz finished with box-pleated 
ruffles. One large upholstered sofa in blue 
green mohair with damask design. Small 
chairs with cushions of soft dull red silk. 
A mahagony secretary desk, English or 
Colonial, with books in top. A large table 
for magazines and books. A mahagony or 
walnut chest of drawers. Small tables. 
Mirrors with dull gold frames 

MANTEL: Cream marble with black facing, 
of Georgian type. Or marbleized wood 
might be substituted for marble. A paint- 
ing in a gold frame over the mantel 


of Livable Character 


LIGHTING FIXTURES: Side lights of crystal. 
Many lamps of Chinese porcelain or old 
glass 

A MORNING ROOM 
CHAPIN, HARPER AND DUTEL 

WALLS: Painted light canary yellow and 
glazed in antique silver 

WOODWORK: Painted silver and antiqued 

FLOOR: Mouse gray ingrain carpet with one 
or two light colored hooked rugs 

CURTAINS: Lavender sunfast glazed chintz 
with ruffles of the same. Valance boards 
of wood painted yellow and silver with 
diamond-shaped inserts of black glass 
decorated with cupid designs after the 
style of Angelica Kauffman. Under-cur- 
tains of silver gauze bound with narrow 
black moiré ribbon. Tie-backs of silver 
metals and clusters of black glass grapes 

FURNITURE: A small walnut settee covered 
in yellow and purple toile de Jouy with a 
pair of small, square yellow satin cushions. 
A small over-stuffed chair also covered in 
the toile. A low, three-fold paper screen 
with bird and flower design. A small table 
with an alabaster lamp and yellow chiffon 
shade. A kidney-shaped writing table, on 
which is a painted tin lamp with a square 
paper shade. A pair of black Adam arm- 
chairs with caned seats. A small tea table 
and one or two side chairs with uphol- 
stered seats 

MANTEL: A Georgian design painted black 
with marbleizing in gold and silver. 
Above the mantel a mirror with an oval 
panel in needlepoint in which are all the 
colors of the room. On the mantel, a pair 
of purple glass ornaments 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Four diamond-shaped 
side lights in silver finish with crystals 
drop 

ACCESSORIES: A set of old costume prints 
with purple mats and black frames. A 
footstool in needlepoint. Colorful peasant 
pottery bowls for plants and flowers 


A GEORGIAN DINING ROOM 
JOHN G. HAMILTON 

WALLS: Painted scenes of English hunting 
country with gray blue sky carried into 
the ceiling. A scenic paper would produce 
about the same effect 

WOODWORK: Including paneling below a 
chair rail to be painted in neutral sage 
green 

FLOOR: Large squares of black and cream 
marble with a baseboard of black marble. 
An economical substitute for the marble 
would be linoleum tiles and for the marble 
baseboard, black painted wood marbleized 

CURTAINS: Unbleached mohair hung on 
antique rods with rings showing 

(Continued on page r00) 
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One of the features of this delightful small living room 
is the use of only small pieces of furniture. In addi- 
tion to being exceptionally well placed these are all in 
scale with the room. Elsie de Wolfe was the decorator 


Pine paneling and an old yellow flowered paper make 
a colorful background for the furniture covered in old 
quilted blue silk and in taffeta the color of the brown 
wood. The hangings are green taffeta over orange gauze 


The fireplace end of the room shows a 
pleasing and livable arrangement of 
furniture and an unusual mantel decor- 
ation consisting of a row of Chinese 
figurines, the center one set in a niche 


ELSIE ve WOLFE'S| 
LIVING ROOM 
IN SUTTON PLACE, 
NEW YORK 
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Arm chairs and stools 
of a Directoire suite. 
The variety of classic 
urn forms in the up- 
holstery is interesting. 
Courtesy of P. W. 
French & Co. 


“STYLE DIREGIOIRE" 


Classical Interest Was Reflected in the Furniture 
and Fabrics of This Interesting French Period 


HE “Style Directoire" is properly 

speaking an outgrowth of the interest 
aroused in the classical excavations in Italy 
which influenced the Louis XVI Period. But 
France wanted nothing of royalty or the 
aristocrat after the guillotine had com- 
pleted its work, and the sans-culotte had 
heaped about themselves a general wreck- 
age of men and things. Those enriched by 
the war knew nothing of art or beauty, and 
wanted nothing about them that smacked 
of the past régime of the Louises. So David, 
one-time Court painter, 
turned a profitable trick 
by hewing more closely 
than before to classic 
Roman and Pompeiian 


The swan in this mount 
is typical of Directoire 
design 


The paw foot of the 
Directoire follows clas- 
sic models closely 


A type of chair leg 
much used in the Di- 
rectotre period 


The upholstered flat 
chair arm, supported 
on a sphynx head, ap- 
peared in Directoire 
and Empire models 


lines. Classic ornament had already ap- 
peared on Louis XVI models, classic struc- 
ture had also been employed, but an aban- 
donment of richness, a simplification of 
detail, and a complete re-adaptation of 


The arm chair of a suite, the sofa 

of which is shown below. From the 

Chateau de Compiegne. Courtesy 
of P. W. French and Co. 


A characteristic Directoire sofa with fine use of 
lotus leaf ornameni on legs and arm supports. The 
upholstery was designed by Louis Tessier, flower 
painter to Louis XVI. From the Chateau de 
Compiegne. Through courtesy of P.W . French &Co. 


classic structure and ornament give as dis- 
tinctive a flavor to the Directoire Period 
as they did to the work of the Adam Broth- 
ers and Hepplewhite in England. 

The painter David was the real dictator 
of style at this period, as later under the 
Empire. He lent his approval to Percier 
and Fontaine, presented them to Napoleon, 
under whose orders Malmaison was re- 
modeled and refurnished. If you take the 
better-known Empire models, lighten their 
construction, strip them of most of their 
carving and mounts, supply 
a homogeneous design for 
the ornaments often sprin- 
kled aimlessly over their 

(Continued on page 98) 


A keyhole based on ihe lyre 
motif with a woman's head and 
two swans 


This simple chair foot 
is often used on rounded 
types of leg 


This table leg shows the 
use of the slender ani- 
mal leg and paw 


A gently sloped arm on 
a vase shaped support is 
usually found on chairs 
of somewhat lighter 
types of construction 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


L 


Harting 


Partly on account of the mellow tones of the antique 
walnut paneling, but more because of the open book 
shelves extending lo the ceiling and the comfortable 
arrangement of furniture around the piano, this room 
gives the impression of having been long lived in and 
enjoyed. The color scheme of the furnishings contri- 


» Google 


butes to the effect of dignity and repose—wine colored 
salin hangings with painted valance boards, an Italian 
chair covered in antique red damask, Oriental rugs 
in faded, soft tones and a love seat done in old needle- 
point, which repeats the varied colors of the book- 
bindings. Agnes Foster Wright was the decorator 
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House 


The charming portrait of a lady holding a 
basket of tulips was the inspiration for the 
color scheme of this room. The walls are bluish 
mauve and the satin hangings the color of poke 
berries. On the walnut sofa is an old fashioned 
chints with a blue ground and a design in 
mauve and pink. Mrs. Buel was the decorator 


The coloring of the dining room in the New 
York apartment of Mrs. E. V. Hartford was 
taken from the Chinese rug. The walls are green, 
the cool tone found in Chinese porcelain, a 
nice contrast to the yellow satin hangings over 
apricot gauze curtains. On the chairs is a 
yellow and copper brocade, Mrs. Buel, decorator 
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Garden 


Harting 
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The window group with its livable arrangement 
of furniture and decorative curtain treatment 
is easily the dominant feature of the living 
room in the New York home of Mrs. John D. 
Morris. The walls are gold, the hangings green 
and gold taffeta, the valance board bottle green, 
gold and black, Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 


An intriguing use of color distinguishes this 
dining room in a New York apartment, 
Rough finish orange tinted walls and woodwork 
painled orange and henna make the back 
ground. The curtains are peony colored velvet 
and the antique flower panels old blue ona flake 
while ground, Agnes Foster Wright, decorater 
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The built in picture 
is best adapted to 
the space over the 
mantelpiece. Here 
an architectural 
painting by Allyn 
Cox is an important 
feature of the living 
room in the New 
York home of Rich- 
ard H. Dana, Jr. 


PICTURES 


A Nicely Balanced Arrangement as Much as the Interest of the 


Pictures Themselves Contributes to the Final Beauty of an Interior 


N the present article we propose 

to deal with pictures purely as 
decoration. We shall think of them 
simply as flat panels, generally rec- 
tangular in shape, and decorated 
with an indefinitely wide range of 
forms and colors, whose function it 
is to break up wall spaces, to alter 
the proportions and to give life and 
interest to a bare room. With the 
content of pictures, with the aesthe- 
tic quality of them we have nothing 
to do here. 

No pictures in a room are prefer- 
able to too many. This is true not 
only of the amateur water colors 
and family photographs, it also 
holds good in the case even of good 
pictures. Too many pictures hung 
on the walls of a room that is meant 
to be lived in produce an effect of 
restlessness and distracted multi- 
plicity which is fatal to any sound 
scheme of decoration. It is hardly 
necessary to comment on the dis- 
agreeable appearance of a great 
many small pictures hung in several 
lines or in groups round a room or 
over a mantelpiece. However well 
planned the decoration of the room 
may be in other respects, it will al- 
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ways, with its innumerable spots 
of individually interesting pictures, 
be an unrestful place to live in. 
Moreover, the result of running 
several or even a single line of pic- 
tures in close proximity round the 
walls of a room is in many cases to 
destroy the proportions of the 
room. A band of decoration carried 
horizontally round a room at 
shoulder height must inevitably 
have the effect of making it appear 
lower. In lofty rooms the habit of 
using a picture rail and treating 
the space above in conformity with 
the ceiling rather than with the 
space below lowers the apparent 
height of the room. This was an 
advantage in rooms of the Vic- 
torian era with their disproportion- 
ately high ceilings. The lower 
rooms of today require no frieze, 
and if support for pictures is 
needed, that can be provided by 
putting the picture molding at the 
top of the wall just sufficiently 
(Continued on page 142) 


Much of the effect of this charm- 
ing group is due to the quaint old 
silhouettes hung one above the 
other on either side of the window 
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In the Long Island home of Edward R. 
Tinker there is an unusually effective ar- 
rangement of old colored bird prints hung 
in threes on either side of a decorative mirror 
Diane Tate and Marian Hall, decorators 


In the living room below the pictures have 
been exceptionally well hung. The main 
central picture is balanced by three small 
pictures on one side and a large one on the 
other. Chapin, Harper and Dulel, decorators 
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Old colored bird prints hung around a door- 
way are an attractive feature of the dining 
room in the New York home of Mrs. A. F. 
Tiffany. The frames are lacquer red to 
match the trim, the walls are yellow plaster 


A picture appropriate in size and shape 
hung above a cabinet will often accent the 
beauty of the piece of furniture. The land- 
scape below completes a group in the home 
of Albert Bartlett. Mrs. Buel, decorator 
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CORNERS 


M, E. Hewitt 


In spite of the amount of furni- 
ture used in the corner above, the 
pieces have been so skillfully ar- 
ranged and are so right in scale 
that there is no over-crowding. 
Elsie de Wolfe, was the decorator 


A corner in the New York 
apartment of Mrs. Joseph L. 
Seligman shows a charming ar- 
rangement of a chintz covered 
chair, French table and foot- 
stool in old needlepoint. Diane 
Tate & Marian Hall, decorators 


Harting 


A decorative painted screen has been used as 
a background for a chair and small table in the 
attractive corner at the right. This group is in 
the New York home of Mrs. A. F. Tiffany 
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This corner of a paneled room has an unusu- 
ally attractive arrangement of a graceful chaise 
longue and small table silhouetted by a two fold 
painted screen, Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 
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IN THE HOME 


A Summary of the Plain, Stripes and Figured and Piled 
Silk Materials Suitable for Seasonal and Sectional Uses 


USTERLESS silks are increasingly used 
in decoration for the earlier historical 
periods now gaining attention, such as the 
English Jacobean, Elizabethan and Tudor, 
early French and Italian periods, and for 
Spanish interiors. Rough plaster walls, 
beamed ceilings, dull wood paneling—es- 
pecially oak, furnished with primitively 
constructed and ornamented furniture, re- 
quire dull satins, dull brocades, brocatelles, 
damasks and velvets, the rougher and duller 
the better. These are now woven with slip 
stitch, loose ends and streaks—s#rié, to 
achieve the effect of an old worn fabric but 
with wearing qualities which antiques do not 
always afford. Satins, brocades and dam- 
asks with more lustre are used for the later 
French periods, Georgian—especially Adam 
and those Mid-Victorian interiors, all now 
in evidence. 

Silk fabrics may be plainly woven or 
figured in both smooth and pile textiles. 
Plain and pile fabrics may be a single color 
or combine two or three colors producing 
“changeable” and "antique" effects in taffe- 
tas, satins and velvets. 


AFFETA is plainly woven over and 

under like darning, in one color or two 
or three combined for “changeable taffeta”, 
finished crisp or soft. Soft taffeta is in vogue 
for hangings, especially liked for women's 
bed rooms and boudoirs, the more lively 
"changeable" being appropriated by young 
girls for hangings, cushions, vanity table 
accessories and the chaises longue. Taffeta 
is suitable for French furnishing and is occa- 
sionally used for upholstery. Its name comes 
from a Persian word tatah, meaning “woven” 
or "twisted." It was made very anciently in 
the Orient, and was known to our great 
grandmothers as "taffety." 

Gros Graln has a more or less pronounced 
ribbed effect. From the French gros, "thick" 
or "coarse" grained. Thin gros grain is used 
for lining hangings and for casement win- 
dows; the heavier weight is used for cushions, 
chair pads and accessories. 

Rep. A very heavy crosswise rib. An ex- 
pensive upholstery for heavy furniture and 
hangings. Its solid, heavy folds makes it 
suitable for stately rooms. 

Moré. A ribbed fabric pressed by heat 
giving a “waved” or “watered” effect, indi- 
cated by its French name. Its play of light 
and shade gives liveliness to draperies and 
upholstery for women’s rooms. Used for the 
later French periods. Satin striped or bro- 
caded moirés are used for large hangings 
as in hotels. 

ARMOUR. FRENCH ARMURE. Any small 
pebble or diamond weave simulating chain 
armor for which it is named. Striped, with 
floral designs in Spanish colors it is now 
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popular for upholstery and drapery. Plain 
colors are used for casements. Armours 
are cheaper than damasks. 

SATIN is given a smooth lustrous surface 
by letting as long a thread as possible show 
lengthwise of the material. “Antique” satins 
simulating old hand weaves are more or 
less coarse, sometimes strié; they are also 
loosely woven in one color or changeable 
effects. Light-weight French colors are used 
for bedrooms; darker colors, such as wine, 
for living rooms. Heavy satins make good 
upholstery fabrics. Italian satins have more 
sheen than the English. Europe knew little 
of satin until the 16th Century, but China 
wove it anciently; its old name aceytune or 
zetani probably derives from Zaytown in 
China. 

Cuina, JAPAN and INDIA SILKs are plain, 
thin soft silks made in those countries; used 
for linings, sash curtains and lamp shades. 

PoNGEE is a canvas-like weave, often 
rough, made of dark or wild silk "tussah," 
in natural, putty color or dyed variously. 
Used for casements. 

GRENADINE. An openwork  gauze-like 
weave; plain, striped, latticed, figured or 
lace-like. Appropriate for expensive écru 
casement curtains for a whole house, and 
for French doors. 

Gauze. Named from Gaza in Palestine. 
A veil-like fabric used for lamp shades, and 
delicate bed and French door hangings. 


TRIPED silks are made in every weave. 

Crosswise stripes are primitive; vertical 
stripes aristocratic, and give height to 
rooms. Much used for upholstery and hang- 
ings in French, Georgian and Colonial 
periods. Give smartness. Stripes enriched 
with design, are now obtainable in Spanish 
colors. 

DAMASK is so woven as to produce a 
pattern by difference in weave, as in a linen 
table cloth. Named from Damascus, an- 
ciently famous for this weave. More dam- 
asks are used than any lother figured silk. 
Walls when hung are usually in damask. 
It is also used for hangings, upholstery, 
cushions, table covers and decorative wall 
panels. Available in one, two or three color 
combinations and in all period designs. It 
carries a large bold pattern effectively in 


With this article begins a series of con- 
tributions on the various fabrics used in 
home decoration. Each fabric will be 
defined and its possible decorative uses 


suggested. There will also be some notes 

on popular colors and sectional pre- 

ferences. The next article will consider 
Imitation Silks 


public rooms and large houses particularly. 

BRocuÉ, from the French meaning 
“stitched” or “sewn,” is a soft light weight 
silk with a surface pattern resembling more 
costly brocade; often striped. Used for bed- 
room hangings, especially in hotels; linings 
for expensive hangings and lamp shades. 

BRocaDE simulates embroidery in a satin 
stitch on a satin, gros grain, moiré or 
taffeta ground, either plain, striped or 
damasked. It originated in China, as did 
all silk, thousands of years ago. All-silk 
brocade takes the textile fold par excellence 
and is the last word in weaving. Taffeta 
brocades combine well with taffeta in bed- 
rooms and boudoirs,taking the light taffeta 
fold. Satin brocades fold richly. Brocades 
are made in all period designs. They are 
used in small quantities for upholstery 
rather than large expensive hangings, un- 
less with cotton mixtures. 

BROCATELLE. À very heavy brocade, the 
design appearing to be raised. It is much 
to the fore in upholstery and hangings for 
large spaces in bold outstanding Renais- 
sance designs. For heavy Italian, French 
and Georgian furniture in hotels, clubs, 
public rooms and mansions. Silk combined 
with jute and other fibers gives a heavy 
woolen-like fold. All-silk brocatelle is sump- 
tuous for wall panels. 

CrorH oF Gorp, the French drap d'or. 
Modern gold cloth has a ground of metal 
thread and figures of brocade, brocatelle or 
velvet. “Metal brocades" have metal threads 
woven in the ground or design. More used 
for hangings than upholstery; takes a fixed 
metal fold sometimes desirable for contrast. 


ELVET, from the Italianvel/uto meaning 
“shaggy.” Now woven in two thicknesses, 
face to face in the loom, and the threads of 
the pile cut with a moving knife, and so 
called “cut velvet.” Known anciently in 
China. Asia Minor, and Italy wove very 
fine velvets from the rsth to the 17th Cent- 
uries. French Lyons velvets are noted. 
American velvets are magnificent. Old 
“Jardiniere velvet”, prized by collectors, 
has a design with flowers and leaves grouped 
with or without a vase or jar. Jardiniere is 
from the French jardin, "garden." When 
woven with gold thread, Jardiniere velvets 
were anciently known, with other gold 
fabrics, as Cloth of Gold. Plain velvets are 
more used for upholstery than hangings, 
as in an English room for a sofa with needle- 
point chairs. "Antique" velvets are either 
strié, woven in irregular streaks of darker 
shade, or with ground and pile of different 
colors, giving changeable effects. Striking 
Spanish colors are available. These are 
(Continued on page 122) 
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In place of the customary curtains, the windows in an informal 
country house living room might have decorative shutters, the 
framework of which ts painted to conform with the trim, On this 
is stretched a layer of fine wire covered with pleated silk, al! of 
which is held in place by a diamond shaped motif of French ribbon 


Shutters as unusual as these quite make up 
for the lack of curtains. They are painted 
delicate pink with a border line in gold. 
In the center is a design of three feathers 
in pink, white and blue held by a pink bow 


PAINTED SHUTTERS 
FOR. THE COUNTRY HOUSE 


Designed by JOSEPH. B. PLATT 
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Paneled shutters painted 
inlandscape effect would 
be smart in a room with 
white walls and wood- 
work. Or colored prints 
or pieces of tile could 
be set into the panels and 
outlined very simply by 
blue and gold moldings 


In a country cottage or 
farmhouse the shutters 
are painted daffodil yel- 
low with blue moldings 
and decorated with stars 
and clusters of old- 
fashioned flowers. A 
yellow marbleized shelf 
underneath is used to 
hold pots of flowers 
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In a grey hall with a 
black and white marble 
floor a pair of unusu- 
ally decorative shutters 
have been used at the 
French door. These 
are painted sepia and 
gold on one side and 
vermilion on the other 
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permanent roofings 
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This roof is laid with Anaconda copper shingles, in a complete range of colors 
which are a part of the copper itself. The copper shingle is the newest comer among 


SHINGLES 


To the Properties of Wood, Metal, Asbestos and other Materials 


Is Added the 


O roof, regardless of its ma- 
terial, can be any better 

than the workmanship employed 
in laying it. This is a point of 
paramount importance to remem- 
ber always, and not only in the 
matter of roofing. When any 
building material or equipment 
fails to perform satisfactorily, 
most people place the blame at 
once on the manufacturer, en- 
tirely forgetting that there is 
practically nothing that goes into 
a building but must be properly 
and conscientiously handled by 
the workmen who use or install it. 
In the matter of roofing, for 
instance, most leaks occur in the 


MATLACK PRICE 


Asbestos shingles have developed in the direction of a beautiful 
range of colors. A roof of the type illustrated here naturally 
created the name “Colorblende” 


Laying “Flextone” asbestos shin- 

gles over an old roof, the roofer 

uses beveled strips of pine to 
make an even surface 


“Colorblende” asbestos shingles 

create a rocf with an interesting 

evariegation of color, in harmon- 
ious natural shades 


Here asbestos shingles, laid to 

form apparently hexagonal units, 

are being placed directly over an 
old wood shingle roof 


The thatch effect has now been 

achieved with Anaconda copper 

shingles. The color here is the 
natural oxidized green 


Resourcefulness of the Modern Manufacturer 


“valleys”, where one roof joins an- 
other, or at the points where 
chimneys or dormers project. 
Here, no matter what kind of 
roofing you use, a tight roof de- 
pends upon the skill and care with 
which the workmen apply the 
“flashing” and  water-proofing. 
Flashing is the term used to name 
the pieces of sheet metal which 
are put under the shingles wher- 
ever valleys, chimneys or dormers 
occur. 

Another detail which often 
causes dissatisfaction with roofs, 
but which is not the fault of 
shingles, slate, tile or whatever 

(Continued on page 154) 
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In this house the 
architect has achieved 
the unusual feat of at- 
taining distinct char- 
acter without utiliz- 
ing the manner of 
any one nationul or 
historic style. — The 
model does not show 
the pergola which ap- 
pears on the plan 


The garage, with a play-room in its second story, 
is connected with the house by a covered bridge, 
and this view shows the entrance front, with 
driveway and turn-around in the foreground 


THE MODEL OF 
A HOUSE IN 


This perspective shows the garden front, without 
the pergola shown in the plan, and the garage 
entrance. An excellent type of house to build where 
a period distinct style would be inappropriate 


Various closets, a sewing room and dressing room O’ K A N A G AN V A L LEY, B. C. Being the work of an English architecl, the plan of 


have been provided in this interesting second. floor 
plan, as well as two sleeping porches. Windows 
have been accommodated without recourse to dormers 


A. R. HENNELL, Architect 


this house is unlike most of our plans. We would 
be likely to make an opening between the 
dining and sitting rooms rather than separate them 
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The garden front illustrates the effective- | 

ness of a formal terrace as a selling for y 
a house of this type. 
distance it is apparent that mullioned 
casement windows are essential in any 
adaplalion of this particular kind of 


English architecture 


Even from a 
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THE RESIDENCE of HARRY C. BLACK 
ROLAND PARK, BALTIMORE, MD. 


LAURENCE HALL FOWLER, Architect 


The half-timber work, with brick 
nogging, is ruggedly wrought of oak, 
and hasbeen left to weather without finish 
of any kind. Rough slates, and the 
random color and texture of clinker 
brick add to the interesting play of the 
natural textures of natural materials 


The mullioned bay windows 
under the long overhang form 
one of the most altractive 


features of the garden front. 


The terrace is grass-grown, 
centered with a flagstonewalk 
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The entrance front 
declares the pro- 
nounced Jacobean 
character of this house, 
which has been built 
with an admirable 


feeling for the qual- 


ities of its materials 


The dining room has 
been interestingly 
treated with part- 
paneling of simple 
design and the old 
Tudor trealment of the 
carved beam which 
spans the fireplace 
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In the planning of a house of this size the architect has 
ample space in which lo provide the most adequate, and 
even luxurious living accommodations. Fireplaces 
in four bedrooms make an unusually delightful feature 


The garage is connected with the house, of which the 
main plan characteristic is the central hall. The 
mullioned bay windows. with leaded casements, create 
charming interiors for the three main rooms downstairs 
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THE COLONIAL HOMES OF MEXICO CITY 


There Still Exist Examples of These Barogue Palaces 
Built by the Spaniards With Native Indian Labor 


MARQUES DE SAN FRANCISCO 


HEN the Aztec city of 

Tenochtitlan fell into the 
hands of the Spanish conquerors, 
it was little less than a mass of 
ruins, and Cortés and his com- 
panions had immediately to set 
about its reconstruction. But as 
their chief attention was given to 
the necessities of the moment, 
the first buildings they erected 
were rough, unpretentious and en- 
tirely devoid of architectural 
beauty; they were fortresses, in 
fact, rather than homes, for nearly 
all had strong turrets and battle- 
ments for their defense. 

With the wonderful progress of 
the Colony, however, the archi- 
tectural aspect of the city gradu- 
ally softened down, so to speak; 
the general style predominating 
during the 17th Century being the 
Baroque, and during the 18th 
Century the Churrigueresque, a 
modification of the former. But 
it must be remembered that the 
Indian artisans, as soon as they 
were allowed some liberty of ex- 
pression in their work, clearly 
showed the influence of their an- 
cestral art. 

In the interpretation of the 


models set before them by the 
Spaniards, their manner was bar- 
barous at times, it is true, but 
hardly ever lacking a certain 
primitive elegance. 

'The materials employed and the 
abrupt contrast between the plain 
and the decorative parts bestowed 
a unique character on the archi- 
tecture of New Spain. Nearly all 
the houses were built of éexontle 
and chiluca. The former, a crim- 
son, porous stone of volcanic origin, 
was generally employed for plain 
surfaces and panels, while the 
latter, grayish in color, was ad- 
mirably suited for border-work 
and ornamental carvings. The 
ccmbination of the two materials 
produced a rich and picturesque 
effect, which was further enhanced 
when azulejos, or glazed tiles. were 
employed in decorative surface 
treatment. 

Work of the 18th Century,— 
the golden age of civil architecture 
in Mexico,—is chiefly remarkable 
in that great importance was given 
to the composition of portals, and 
in that the angles of two-fronted 
houses, on street corners, were 
especially ornamented, as if the 
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The principal doorway of the Conde 
de Heras’ palace shows how the Mascarones has, besides an elaborate 
architectural decoration was often doorway, interesting gargoyles, win- 
concentrated in a single element ` dow trim, and ornate pilasters 


The facade of the Casa de los 
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attention of the architect had 
been chiefly bestowed thereon. 

The palace that belonged to 
the Conde de Santiago stands 
to this day, its most note- 
worthy feature being the huge 
gargoyles in the shape of stone 
cannon projecting from the cor- 
_ nice: the privilege of those who 
held the rank of Capitan General. 
Its stairway is magnificent, and 
the great open court bears, on 
three sides, splendid arched 
galleries, ornamented in the 
lower cloister with family quar- 
terings, and in the upper, with 
handsome gargoyles. On the 
the remaining side of the court, 
an artistic, though strangely 
designed fountain, may be seen. 
The importance of this house, 
in the colonial days, was due to 
its being considered the rendez- 
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The upper cloister in the Conde de Santiago's 
house is remarkable for its splendid arches 
and its cannon gargoyles that are the insignia 
of those holding the rank of Capitan General 


Quite the highest of the Mexican 
colonial houses is that of the Conde 
de Valparaiso, with its fine court 


The trim of the oratory doorway in 
the upper cloister of the Conde dé 
Sanliago's house is richly elaborated 


One of the smaller houses is that of the 
Marquesa de Uluapa, of which the azolea or 
roof garden is illustrated here. The decorative 
glazed tiles give it pleasantly picturesque color 


vous of the aristocracy. Being 
situated in the old Calle de 
Ixtapalapa, with the Hospital 
de Jesus, founded by Cortés, 
at the corner opposite, its bal- 
conies provided excellent accom- 
modation, whence the Viceroy, 
Archbishop and other high offi- 
cials might watch the much- 
vaunted pyrotechnic displays 
provided by that famous Insti- 
tution on the occasion of some 
festivity, as well as the religious 
and civil processions and mas- 
querades which frequently 
passed along the then principal 
street, 

The turrets that are to be 
seen generally on the top corner 
of old manorial residences are a 
relic of the old bastions erected, 
as it has been said, by the first 

(Continued on page 102) 
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A country house closet has com- 
partments for golf bags and lennis 
racquets, a storage place for balls, 
etc. and a drying space above the 
radiator. On the other side are cup- 
boards for coats and rubbers 


The closets in the Long Island home 
of Mrs. Edgar F. Luckenbach are 
both practical and decorative. In 
the one below shelves are provided for 
hats and shoes, Sliding drawers hold 
underwear. Herter Looms,decorators 


APA i | 


A band of cream net insertion 
edged with lace and run with 
primrose yellow ribbon is trim- 
med with a satin flower and used 
to lie up linen or edge the shelves. 
From Mrs. George Herzog 


One side of this man’s closet is de- 
voted lo sliding shelves for under- 
wear, shirts etc. and a space above 
Jor hats. In the center hang clothes, 
with shelves for shoes, canes and golf 
bag. Mrs. George Herzog, decoralor 


Another closet in the Luckenbach 
house shows a convenient arrange- 
ment of sliding drawers and shelves 
above edged with ruffled net oversatin 
ribbon and trimmed with French 
flowers. Herter Looms, decorators 
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Three sections of the built-in cup- 
board above are lined with aromatic 
red cedar which comes in panels to 
fit closets of any dimensions. By 
courtesy of Kilmoth Products Corp. 


Shell pink glazed chintz with deep 
scallops bound in French blue makes 
asmart trimming for closet shelves 


In a closet with yellow walls, the 

shelves might be covered in white oil- 

cloth, scalloped and edged with 
yellow rickrack braid 


A feature of the closet above ts the 
sliding rod which brings the entire 
wardrobe out into the light. Knape 
& Vogt. Other compartments hold 
hats, underwear, linen and blankets 


The shelf trimming above is of filet 
lace over blue satin with edging of 
ruffled net and narrow mauve ribbon 


Pale blue satin, ruffled net and nar- 

row French ribbon in shades of rose, 

make this altractive shelf trimming. 
From Mrs. George Herzog 


A linen closet in the home of Mrs. Harold 

Lehman in Tarrytown, N. V. has shelves edged 

with pleated net and pink satin ribbon. Mrs. 
George Herzog, decorator 


PRACTICAL AND DECORATIVE GLOSETS 
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Twenty Devices That Aim Towards Simplifying 


The 


T is so obvious to-day why space must 
be saved and why it is more necessary 
even than saving time, that we will dismiss 
any extraneous discussion and list the prac- 
tical, space-saving objects that we have 
found, and found good. 

I. SUB-BED CLOSETS. In many places 
the spaces beneath beds are not utilized. 
It is hardly ideal to be forced to use these 
spaces, yet, where there is very limited 
room, these spaces may be filled engagingly 
by the flat wooden box on smooth running 
wooden wheels, which makes the pulling 
out of this horizontal closet comfortable 
and painless. Usually, in clothes presses, 
there are hung up quantities of clothes 
which are not needed daily, and which 
irritatingly confuse the issuing from the 
closet of the clothes that are needed. 
Furthermore, they have the dropsical habit, 
and irritation is piled on irritation more 
seriously than ever poet piled Pelion on 
Ossa. So, to avoid these mounts of tor- 
ture, we recommend this flat drawer, which 
will reduce the fatigue of searching and the 
rigors of hesitant dressing. 

2. THE CLOTHES TREE. 
seem to take up as much 
room as when they are 
waiting to be ironed 
or when drying. There 
is a little clothes tree on 
the market which is able 
by its structure to enforce 
dryness. This is merely 
an enameled rod support- 
ing tier on tier of hinged 
arms which, when not in 


Clothes never 


A folding framework sup- 
ports this 


ironing board 


LAB 


Management 


Wheels help slide these 
drawers under the bed. 


Among the useful built-in devices for the 
kitchen is the ironing board that folds 
into the wall 


the Modern 


of 
ETHEL R. PEYSER 


use fold down flatly against the rod. The 
little standard which holds it takes up very 
little room, and it is very well balanced. It 
is as useful an instrument in the nursery as 
in the kitchen and its low cost gives it 
further allure. 

In other articles we have told you of the 
excellent overhead dryer which is marshalled 
to its elevated place a few inches from the 
ceiling with pulleys. 

3. ELECTRIC STOVE. A small electric 
stove about seven inches square on which 
you can broil, toast and boil at the same 
time is now available. It has a little double 
boiler which comes in the shape of a sauce- 


A 


Space is saved by this 
collapsible clothes tree 


The folding kitchenette is about the 
smallest available. It is wired for 
electricity 


An electric grill. con- 
centrates simple cooking 


When not in use the built-in ironing 
machine disappears into a closet. It is 
operated by electricity 


Home 


pan and frying pan (with covers) in tiers 
This takes up little room and it can be 
put on a table behind or in front of a screen. 
This same stove comes with two burners, 
double the size of the little one, and an 
oven comes with it. There are no showy 
fixings to take care of, no keys, levers or 
dials to manage. Cooking on them is sure 
and simple. Both cost under $ro. 

4. IRONING COMFORT. The ironing board 
with one end on the table and the other on a 
skittish chair back can be exiled. For now 
there is the ironing board on non-warpable 
steel supports. It folds up, and can be 
stored in the minimum space. 

5. DISHWASHER AND SINK. One of the 
happiest inventions of potter and elec- 
trician is the sink within which is the dish- 
washer. In this you have a great saving of 
space and you have the ideal position for 
the dishwasher, for it is attached perma- 
nently to your water supply. Thus there is 
no time lost in filling or emptying the 
washer of water. Of course, if your house 
is already built, you may not wish to con- 
sider this, yet before building, it certainly 
is worth serious reviewing. The sink itself 
is of porcelain and is no 
larger than the ordinary 
sink with drain board. 

The dishwasher lives in 
the left side of the sink. 
This is in the form of a 
basket fitting down below 
the surface of the drain 
board and over a cone, 
out of which gushes the 

(Continued on page 730) 
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EQUIPPING AND MANAGING A GARDEN 


Departmentalize Your Garden Work and Equip- 
ment and Your Gardening Will Run 


LTHOUGH gardening is a great game 
and a constantly amusing hobby, its 
labor will be lightened and its enjoyment 
increased if you apply to its maintenance 
some of that executive management where 
by an office is kept running smoothly. 
Even the smallest garden can be improved 
by departmentalizing its work, and in a 
large garden it is an absolute necessity. 
The first thing to do, either in making 
a new flower garden or in maintaining and 
enlarging one already established, is to 
distribute the work so that at no time does 
it become a hectic rush. True, if you have 
vast means, a garden can be made almost 
over night—but who wants such a garden? 
True also that with a staff of gardeners 
and helpers the crowded days of spring can 
be made to pass without friction and heed- 
less expenditure of energy. But in the 
average garden where there is used the 
part or whole time of a gardener and the 
owners do most or some of the work them- 
selves, this work should be so distributed 
over the seasons that there is no need for 


Spring and Autumn are two bottle necks 
where garden work seems to jam, and that 
is because a great many gardeners do not 
realize that these seasons alone are not the 
Only ones in which planting can be done 
successfully. 

In developing a garden you should also 
make a schedule to extend over several 
years so that both the work and the ex- 
penditure can be pro-rated. 


HERE is practically no season of the 
year when shrubbery and trees cannot 

be transplanted with a safe margin of their 
surviving. Only, one has to know how. 
There. is practically no time in summer 
when most of the perennials and annuals 
cannot be shifted about so long as their 
roots are not disturbed too much. Con- 
sequently a great deal of the planting and 
moving that used to be crowded into 
Spring and Autumn days can be distributed 
over summer and early Fall. Trees and 
shrubs require more laborious but no less 
skillful handling; the same principle applies 
to them, however, for they can be moved 
at any season, so long as their roots are 
handled carefully and provision is made 
for adequate planting, watering and guying. 
Seed sowing also can be distributed over 
several months—the annuals first, either 
indoors in the house or outdoors in a hotbed 
or cold frame, then the biennials, then the 
perennials; say, March and April for 
annuals, May for biennials and June for 
perennials. This schedule allows enough 
time for the biennials and perennials to 
attain a robust size before frost. The 
hardy annuals can be sowed in a cold frame 
in October, covered up and closed when 


Google 


winter comes and thus get an early start 
in the frames when spring begins to warm 
up. They can also be sown out of doors in 
a seedbed and protected after freezing 
weather sets in. The annuals that may be 
fall planted include Sweet Peas, Poppies, 
Pansies, Nigella, Candytuft, Sweet Alyssum, 
Snapdragons, Calendulas, Corn Flowers, 
Clarkia, Larkspur, China Pinks. Perennials 
also can be given this treatment; I have had 
especially good luck with fresh Delphinium 
seed sown in the frames in late fall and 
covered up, they gave me sturdy little 
plants at the frames’ spring opening. 


HE dog days of August usually see a 

slackening of garden endeavors. At 
that time there isn’t much else to do beside 
cutting the grass, dusting the Phlox with 
sulphur to keep off mildew, watering 
occasionally and reading bulb catalogs. 
That and contemplating one’s handiwork. 
This should be a lazy month—a good time 
to ü:eam and just "set." But it is a calm 
before the storm of Autumn work, and 
Fall planting tests tbe sportsmanship of 
the true gardener. 

Autumn is the time for harvesting bulbs, 
tubers and plants that cannot stay out 
all winter, of making or remaking borders, 
setting out perennials into their permanent 
positions and generally straightening up. 
I cannot impress too much the necessity 
for straightening up, of leaving all beds 
weeded and properly edged, of clearing 
away brush piles and all such "regulating," 
as they call it in New England. This done 
in the autumn will give a clear field for 
spring work. 

Even this autumn work can be extended 
over several months, from September 1st 
to the hard freezing weather of November 
ist. For example: the newly raised peren- 
nials should be set out some time in Septem- 
ber so that they will become well established 
before frost. Established clumps of hardy 
perennials can be moved in October when 
there is little leaf growth and all the plant's 
energy can go into root growth. Other 
changes in the flower borders can be made 
early in the Fall. Phlox, however, can 
wait until October, and do not plant Roses, 
and Tulips until November. If you expect 
a hard freeze, the spots where bulbs and 
roses are to go can be kept warm with a 


This is the fourth and last of a series of 
practical gardening articles written for 
beginners. They were prepared by the 
editor of House & Garden, Richardson 


Wright, and form part of a Book, “The 

Practical Book of Outdoor Flowers", 

which is being issued this spring by 
J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


Smoothly 


heavy covering of manure or leaves. In 
late August and September plant both the 
broadleaf evergreens such as Rhododen- 
drons and Laurels, and the conifers, such 
as Pines, Spruce and Hemlock. The Lilies 
will depend on when received—August 
and September for the Madonnas and 
native types and later for the Chinese and 
Japanese imported bulbs. Trees and large 
shrubs can be planted after the first hard 
frosts of September and October. After 
the hard freeze has made the ground solid, 
then the winter mulches can be laid on the 
beds and borders. 

Although it is possible to transplant, at 
any time of the growing season, there are 
certain exceptions to his statement if one 
wishes to be assured of bloom the following 
year. Thus the spring blooming perennials 
and shrubs had better be moved in the 
autumn and the summer and fall bloomers 
in the spring. Anemones, Bleeding Heart, 
Columbines, Globe Flowers, Iris, the vari- 
ous bulb Lilies, Peonies, Primroses and, 
of course, Narcissi, Tulips, Crocus, Squills, 
Hyacinths and the other spring flowering 
bulbs must be set out in the fall; whereas 
Anemone Japonica and Chrysanthemums 
which flower in the late autumn, should be 
planted in the spring. The deep rooting 
perennials seem to prefer fall planting; an 
example of this is the Oriental Poppy which 
has a long, fleshy root. 


HE question of mechanical equipment 

depends a great deal on the size of 
your garden. And while it is perfectly 
possible to keep a small garden in shape 
with the simple quartette of spade, rake, 
hoe and trowel, better and quicker work 
can be done with more specialized instru- 
ments. Whether the equipment be large 
or small, it should be kept in an orderly 
fashion in some sheltered spot—a shed, 
closet or barn—and not allowed to lie 
around after the work is finished. Have 
a definite place for every instrument and 
return that instrument to that place. I 
know of one well-regulated tool shed where 
the owner has painted on the wall the 
silhouettes of the various tools, and he can 
tell at a glance what is missing or out of 
place. Tools should also be wiped off with 
an old rag or burlap after using; an accumu- 
lation of dirt on the edge of a spade reduces 
its digging capacity. All such equipment 
as lawn mowers, hedge shears, lawn rollers, 
etc. should be kept well oiled. In storing 
away stakes, they should be assorted 
according to sizes and the sizes kept in 
separate piles or bins. 

The following equipment is suggested 
for a medium size suburban or country 
place where the owners do most of the 
work. Some of the items may be duplicated 

(Continued on page 108) 
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A shimmering pool, with its In July the fragrant blossoms 
varied possibilities for de- of Summersweet will lend 
lightful planting effects, is a color, perfume and a peculiar 
better filler than soi! for some grace all their own to the 
depressed spot in the grounds mass of the shrubbery border 


A greal mass of Rosebay Few evergreen shrubs present 


The Swamp Azalea is an altogether lovely Rhododedron clothes a as striking an appearance as Dark green foliage and blossoms that 
shrub of delicate fragrance and tint. It is shaded, sloping bank of the our own Mountain Laurel. range from bright yellow to orange-pinks 
growing here among the fronds of Cinna- Arnold Arboretum, It is best At the Arnold Arboretum it and reds mark the Flame Azalea as a 


xion Fern, another lover of damp soil used for background effects shows to splendid advantage leader in its class. Use it in groups 
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A close study of Mountain 
Laurel blossoms discloses a satis- 
fying harmony of soft pinks and 
whites and a perfection of form | 
and grouping that leaves abso- | 
lutely nothing further to be desired 


In May the delicate pink blos- 
soms of the Wild Azalea or | 
Pinxter, subtly scented, fill the 
woods with loveliness. This is one 
of the most adaptable of our native 
early-spring flowering shrubs 


In spring, the Hawthorns give 
lavishly of their white blossoms. 
They are in the foremost rank of 
our native flowering trees, and 
may be readily transplanted. 
Red fruits come in October 


NATIVE BUSHES OF EASTERN AMERICA 
How They May Be Tastefully Used to Create 
Charming Natural Pictures About Our Homes 


UR forests and fields are lush 

with wild bushes and flower- 
ing trees of extraordinary beauty. 
From early March, when the pale 
gold stars of the spicebush light up 
the swamps, until late October, 
when “through the gray and somber 
wood the hazel’s yellow blossoms 
shine,” there is an unbroken suc- 
cession of rich foliage, colorful and 
fragrant bloom and brightly glow- 
ing fruit, beloved by the birds. 

Just why these treasures of our 
own country have for three-hun- 
dred years been ignored and denied 
the dominancy they deserve in the 
plantings about our homes, is an 
unaccountable mystery. Perhaps 
Emerson came near a solution in 
his line, 

“We are immersed in beauty but 
our eyes have no clear vision.” 
Or, perhaps we have been unable 
to rid ourselves of the obsession 
that trees and shrubs, like other 
things, are better, somehow, if they 
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come from far away situations. 

Be this as it may, we are happily 
making belated but no less welcome 
amends, nowadays for our past neg- 
lect and indifference. For this let 
us give full measure of thanks to 
the automobile. It has taken us 
into the wild places and we are no 
longer strangers to Nature. With 
opened eyes we regard the amazing 
diversity of our native flora and are 
charmed with its beauty and evi- 
dent merit. We are making com- 
parisons. We realize that much of 
the exotic planting material that 
has been foisted upon us has no 
proper place in our scenery. We 
are becoming convinced that native 

(Continued on page 104) 


Hobblebush, with its broad leaves 

and panicles of while blossoms 

in May, is one of the dozen or so 

desirable Viburnums. In the 

fruiting season it carries berries 
of scarlel or coral red 
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A charming fixture for a living room is tus 
design of a slender sheaf of arrows made of 
carved and gilded wood in antique finish. 
r9 inches high, r3 inches spread, $85.50 


Suitable for either a dining 
room or living room is this 
bracket finished in black and 
gold and hung with crystal 
drops. 514 inches wide, $40.50 


Merrill 


A two light wrought iron bracket with 

touches of antique gold and color is 15 

inches high and 10 inches wide. The 
price is $30.50 without shields 
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For a Colonial room comes a 
reproduction of a brass whale 
oil lamp. oVa inches high, $23 
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The three light lan- 
lern above is finished 
in brass and ebony. 

$75.50 


The attractive hall lan- 
tern above measures 18 
inches to the glass cup 
at the top 


A star lantern is unusually effective in a 

hall. This one has a wrought iron frame. 

Clear glass, $50.50. Amber, blue or red 
glass, $55.50, 17 inches over-all 
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This graceful fixture has a mirror back with 
a sapphire blue glass border. Crystal drops 
and blue glass candle cups. Measures 
13 inches high, 1134 inches spread, $40.50 


A graceful fixture for a bed- 
room or informal living room is 
finished in dull silver and kas 
engraved mirror back. 8 inches 
high, 7 inches spread, $25.50 


Y 


Above is an attractive Empire bracket 

finished in black and gold, $35.50. 20 

inches x 634 inches. It may be had in 
other finishes for the same price 
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A two light Colonial 
bracket has a design 
in gold engraved on 
the mirror back. 
814 inches high, 414 
inches wide. In any 
finish, $30.50 
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A wall sconce of carly English origin is made 
of heavy brass. The back plate measure 734 
inches x 4 inches. Spread 10% inches. For 
candles $13.50. Wired for electricity, $16.50 


An unusually decorative 
crystal fixture for a dining 
room has a base and sup- 
ports in antique brass finish. 
1514 inches high, $38.50 
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A feature of this living room is the unusually decorative silver and crystal sconces and chandelier. The 


crystal drops are sapphire blue to match the satin hangings. Agnes Foster Wright, decorator 
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The small crys- 
tal chandelier ai 
the left can be had 
in all white or with 
colored glass drops. 
1734 inches high, 
ro inches wide, 
$65.50 


A VARIETY OF LIGHTING FIXTURES 


The fixtures shown on these two pages may be purchased through the 
House & Garden Shopping Service, 19 West 44th Street, New York 
City, if not available in the local shops. A service charge of 25c on articles 
up to $10 and soc on any article over that amount is included in the 
prices. Kindly send certified check, money order or check on a New 

rk bank. Other data on lighting fixtures will be found on pages 134 
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The back plate of 
this effective bed- 
room fixture is in 
two colors to match 
some note in the 
room. Plate 414 in- 
ches x 6X4 inches, 
$15.50 
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The Colonial brass three light candle sconce 

above measures 91% inches high. $5.50. This 

same design for one light $3.50. Itis an ideal 
fixture for a simple country collage 


This effective Adam bracket 
has an iron frame and a 
painted back in red, blue and 
gold. Amber crystal drops. 
22 inches high, $125.50 
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The GARDENER'S CALENDAR for APRIL 


SUNDAY 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


This Calendar of the Gar- 
dener’s labors is designed 
as a reminder for his sea- 
sonal tasks. Though 


6. If the 
asparagus bed 
was  mulched 
ast fall it can 
be turned un- 
der now. Hill 
the soil up to 
the rows if you 
like your 
asparagus 
white. Salt in 
liberal quanti: 


planned for the Middle 
States it should fit the whole 
country if for every hundred 
miles north or south garden 
operations be retarded or 
advanced five lo seven days 


7. That un- 
productive or- 
chard can be 
made to yield 
abundantly if 
you resort to 
the proper use 
of cover crops. 
To prove this, 
sow now a mix- 
ture of Canada 
field peas and 
oats, and plow 
them under 
when they are 
about 1’ high. 


I. Straw- 
berries should 
now be uncov- 
ered for the 
season. The 
winter mulch 
of manure can 
be forked un- 
der. If no 
mulch was ap- 
plied, however, 
give the bed a 
good top dress- 
ing with bone 
meal before 
digging. 


8. If you 
have not 

runed the 

rdy roses it 
must be at- 
tended to at 
once, because 
roses start into 
active growth 
very early. 
Prune the hy- 
brid types to 
three eyes, but 
leave about 4” 
of new wood on 
the teas. 


WEDNESDAY 


2. Rasp- 
berries, black- 
berries, cur- 
rants and 
gooseberries 
that were 
buried last fall 
can now be un- 
earthed. An 
application of 
good manure 
worked into 
the border now 
will materially 
improve the 
fruit. 


9. Have you 
stakes on hand 
for dahlias and 
other tall flow- 
ers, raffa or 
jute cord for 
tying. an arbor 
for the garden 
roses, a sundial 
for the flower 
garden? Youare 
sure no essen- 
tial has been 
forgotten? This 
is the time to 
check them up. 


ties shou 
applied to keep 
down the 

weeds. 

13. All bor- 
š ders or open 
Mrs. T. H. B. spaces around 
McKxicHT kept Tosen- 
As editor of the Gar- ong fork. 
7 This admits 
den Club of America m. us 
Bulletin, Mrs. air to the soil 
[ and al pre- 
McKnight reaches a vents the rapid 
great group of the evaporation of 
2. re i 
country "smosi enthusi- the Weather is 
astic garden amateurs dry and sunny. 
20. Keep the 


soil constantly 
stirred between 
the garden 
rows. Seeds 
that are slow 
in germinating 
can be protect- 
ed by placing 
the line be- 
tween the 
labels. Soil cul- 
tivationismore 
necessary with 
young plants 
than old. 


14. Before 
the trees and 
shrubs leaf out 
it is advisable 
togooverthem 
carefully, de- 
stroying any 
caterpillar 
nests before 
they hatch. An 
asbestos torch 
is the best wea- 
pon to use; 
slight scorch- 
ing will not in- 
jure the plants. 


z1. Start 
hardening off 
the bedding 
plants in the 
enhouse or 
rame now. It 
is certain death 
to set out 
coleus, gerani- 
ums, etc., un- 
less they have 
been properly 
hardened. 
which ordinar- 
ily takes about 
two weeks. 


15. Frames 
for the melons 
must be set in 

ce now. See 
that the hills 
are well pre- 
pared inside 
them, nsina 
plenty of g 
manureand 
chopped sod. 
The seed may 
be sown just as 
soon as the soil 
is thoroughly 
warmed up. 


22. Do not 
neglect the 
sweet peas 
when they are 
small--sce that 
tney are prop- 
erly hilled 
when about 4” 
high. Support- 
ing them 
should not be 
post po: un- 
til they have 
been flattened 
by wind or rain 
and damaged. 


16. The peren- 
nial border 
should be over- 
hauled. Any 
existing voids 
must be filled 
in either by 
new plants or 
by di ividing 
those which are 
left. Dig under 
some good 
manure or give 
the beds a top- 
dressing of raw 
crushed bone. 


23. Summer 
flowering bulb- 
ous plants as 
ladioli, mont- 

retias, begon- 
jas, etc., are 
very little ef- 
fort and are 
worthy a place 
in any garden. 

hey may be 
planted any 
time now, the 
gladioli at bi- 
weekly  inter- 
vals. 


27. Have you 
spraying ma- 
terials on hand 
for the host of 
bugsand 
diseases that 
are certain to 
visit you this 
summer? Spray 
the currant 


28. Thinning 
out crops is 
more import- 
ant than many 
suppose. Plants 
that are allow- 
ed to crowd be- 
come soft and 
spindly and 
can never de- 


! 29. It you 

ow any crops 
or the live- 
stock the 
ground for 
them should 
be made ready. 
Mangels, car- 
rots and sugar 
beets are 


30. This is 
the proper time 
to have the 
greenhouses 
overhauled. 
Broken glass 
should be re- 
placed, loose 
glass can be re- 
set, and the 


s ^ bush now velo heakh- staples and can woodwork 
MADISON COOPER with Ae rnendte ily. Crops thet ; pono now, should, be pro- 
. zs r f lead to de- require thin- although corn tect at 
UpinCalcium, N.Y., Stroy the green ningmustbeat- must wait for least one’ coat 
7 rrant worms ten: tow n warmer wea- ol good exterior 
Mr. Cooper prints While small. very small. ther. paint. 
The Flower Grower, a 
monthly magazine 
concerned with the This month the Calendar gallery contains the por- 
pleasant task of hu- traits of the editors of seven periodicals devoled 
manizing horticulture entirely to matters of the garden and affairs of 


horticulture. It would be hard to name a pastime 
more pleasant than theirs—regularly to write and 


THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
3. Weather 4. The lawn s. Early 
conditions should be anting is the 
vary, but usu- looked over rst essential 
ally it is safe carefully to as- to success. Fin- 
to start sowing sure a velvety ish all plant- 
s of the green sward ings of decidu- 
more hardy this summer. ous trees and 
types of vege- Sod any small shrubs at the 
tables now. bakd spots, and first opportun- 
Peas, spinach, spade and seed ity. irm the 
radishes, down large plants well in 
onions, pars- spaces. An ap- the soil and 
nips, beets, car- lioation of don't allow 
rots, Swiss ne meal or them to suffer 
chard, etc., are wood ashes is from lack of 
all seasonable. advisable. water. 

10. Thesecret 1r. If prop- 12. Sceds of 
of success with erly hardened, the more hardy 
potatoes is plants of the flowers such as 
early planting: more hardy snapdragon. 
these plants are types of garden asters, alys- 
quickly de- vegetables can sum,calendula, 
stroyed by hot, be set out now, 
dry weather. such as cab- 

To avoid this bage, cauli- 

danger plant flower, lettuce, may be sown 
now, so that onions, etc. outside at this 
the crop will Cover them time. Have the 
come to matur- with plant pro- soil well pulv- 
ity before the tectors orpaper erized, as flow- 
trying weather on dangerously er seeds are 
Strikes it. cool nights. very fine. 

17. Plants in 18. Do not 19. This is 
tubs intended let your grcen- the proper timc 
as specimens house be idle to start some 
for the grounds all summer. plants trom 
should be Therearemany seed for flow- 
watered freely worthy  croj ering next 
with liquid which can winter in the 
manures. started now, reenhousc. 
Where it is not such as potted Primula. cy cla- 
convenient to fruits, melons, men,snapdrag- 
make or use tomatoes, on and many 
this, a top- cauliflower and others should 
dressingof pure chrysanthe- be started now 
cow manure mums. Do not and grown 
can be applied let the house be during summer 
to them. empty. in frames. 

24. Any large 25. It is a 26.Bean 
trees that have mistake not to les can now 
been recently make what put in place 
transplanted sowings are ne- for the limas. 
must not be cessary to give Dig liberal 
neglected. Lib- a continuous sized holes for 
eral watering is supply of quick them, workin, 
essential, and maturing crops plenty o 
heavy mulch- euch as peas, manure into 
ing is also a beets, carrots, the soil when 
good practice. spinach, etc. refilling. The 

ake soil tests he | common mound or hill 
to see that the rule is to sow should be 
soil below the when the prc- about 4^ above 

roots is suffi- ceding sowing the adjoining 
ciently moist. is above ground grade. 

SONG 
April, April, | Tf I tell thee, sweetest, 
Laugh thy girlish laughter; AR my hopes and fears, 
Then, the moment after, April, A pril, 
Weep thy girlish tears! Laugh thy golden laughter, 
April, that mine ears But, the moment after, 
Like a lover greetest, Weep thy golden tears! 


WiLLIAM WATSON 


find and prepare those pages, unless it be that which 
consists in doing the reverse, and reading them, 
For whether they are written for the amateur or the 
professional they manage to make themselves irre- 
sistible to anyone who has or wants a garden 


E. I. FARRINGTON 


Horticulture, ediled by 
Mr. Farrington, has lately 
become the organ of the 
elderly but splendidly 
vigorous Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society 


LEONARD BARRON 


For twenty years, Leonard 
Barron, a Fellow of the 
Royal Horticultural So- 
ciety and author of many 
garden books, has becn 
editor of The Garden 
Magazine 


— — vei» GOOLE 


ELIZABETH 
WIGGINTON 
Miss Wigginton's 
Farm and Garden is 
the interesting publi- 
cation of the Women's 
National Farm and 
Garden Association, 
published in Chicago 


J. Horace 
MCFARLAND 


The editor of the 
American Rose An- 
nual is president of the 
American Civic Asso- 
ciation and a printer, 
publisher and ama- 
leur gardener of note 


M. C. EBEL 


The Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
of which Mr. Ebel is the 
editor, represents the Na- 
tional Gardener’s Asso- 
ciation, and is a digest of 
garden information 


m 
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easure IS and — 


A package of chocolates that speaks of the far-off isles where cacao trees bend 
in the breeze of the Spanish Main. 

A visit to PLEASURE ISLAND is best when made by a man and a maid, and 
together they enjoy the plunder from this wonderful chest of chocolates. 

Anyone, at any age, can explore PLEASURE ISLAND provided they have 
not lost the youthful keen taste for good things, the love of romance, the imagina- 
tion to see the picturesque. 

What does this odd and beautiful box of chocolates mean to you? Do you 
thrill to the call of its bags of bullion sweets and its tray of candy treasures? If 
you do you have the passport to PLEASURE ISLAND. 


The PLEASURE ISLAND package is one of Whitman's Quality Group which includes 
THE SAMPLER, SALMAGUNDI, THE FUSSY package and other celebrated sweets. Buy them 
The passpor t from the nearest dealer-agent. Write to the nearest Branch for an illustrated booklet. 


to Pleasure Island STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
D . ( O gl e New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. San FranciscoBranch: 449 Minna St. Chicago Branch:1537 Michigan Ave.,South 
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WAX Finish Denotes Refinement 


Through all their centuries the beautifulinteriorsof 
famous European castles have known no finish but 
wax. Perfectly preserved— the waxed wood mellows 
and glows with the years. This same beautiful fin- 
ish can be easily duplicated on the floors, wood- 
work and furniture of any American home with 
Johnson's Polishing Wax. 


JOHNSON'S 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Wax will not only beautify your floors 
and linoleum, but it will make them easy to care 
for—they won’t be slippery—and will not heel- 
print. And Wax is, by far, the most economical fin- 
ish for floors—a 1b. (85c) can of Johnson's Polishing, 
Wax being sufficient for 300 sq. ft.—one coat. With 
waxed floors expensive refinishing is never necessary 
for walked-on places can be easily re-waxed as 
ied spots appear, without going over the entire 
oor. 


The Easy Way 


To wax floors and linoleum 
use a Johnson Weighted 
Polishing Brush, It spreads 
the wax evenly—polishes 
the floor easily—and is an 
ideal floor duster. Price 
$3.50 (West of Rockies— 
$4.00). Dealers are author- 
ized to give a quart of 
Johnson's Kleen Floor 
FREE with each brush 
they sell. 


. * 
Building? 
If you are building you 
should have our Book on 
Wood Finishing and Home 
Beautifying. It tells just 
what materials to use and 
how to apply them. In- 
cludes color card—gives 
covering capacities, etc. 
Our Individual Advice 
Department will give expert 
advice on interior wood 
finishing—without cost or 

obligation. 


FREE—Book on Home Besutifying I 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifying at any store displaying the 
" sign shown at right. Or, fill out and mail this 
The | coupon, enclosing 10c to cover mailing cost. 


PRORER MY DEALER I$........ sss 


TREATMENT 
Soon RK NAME, saori EENEI NA LPEE ES 
FURNITURE ADDRESS! 27:5, cci ineo qi iere ae serenus 
CITY AND STATE.........eeeenen nennen 


Mail to 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G.4, RACINE, WIS, 
The Wood Finishing Aut lorities”” 
L SLLJL.IEL ee 


| Google 


(JOHNSON C SON | 
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LIVING ROOM = 


MASTERS 
bt» Room 


om-] 


DED ROOM-Z 


The extension houses the garage, a maid's room and part 


of the kitchen. 


Upstairs partitions were taken down to 


make a large master’s bedroom 


A GARDENER’S 


COTTAGE THAT 


BECAME A SUMMER HOME 


(Continued from page 64) 


In the living room are cream walls 
and a dark stained floor covered with a 
deep blue rug. Blue flowered cretonne 
hangs at the windows. The furniture 
is odds and ends of mahogany. Flowers 
in profusion and bits of shining old brass 
are other things which make the room 
homelike and inviting. 

The dining room is quaint with cream 
walls, a mulberry rug, old mahogany and 
a gay cretonne of cream ground with 
mulberry, rose and blue figures. In the 
kitchen, pantry and maid’s room gray 
paint and blue and white checked gingham 
are used to advantage. 

The master’s bedroom has gray floor 
and woodwork, gray flowered paper and 
old furniture painted a bright apple 
green. The draperies are gray sateen 
bound with lavender. The rag rugs 


IN PRAISE of zh 


and lampshades are also lavender color. 

One guest room has a black painted 
floor, cream woodwork and flowered 
paper. The furniture is painted cream and 
soft blue, and the draperies and chair 
seats are of a fascinating chintz with larg: 
blue and rose poppies on cream, bound 
with rose sateen. In another guest room 
the rag rugs are yellow and the draperies 
yellow checked gingham. 

Thus with a few structural change-. 
and by adapting ideas picked up from 
pages of House & GARDEN, this neglected 
cottage has become a livable home. Not 
everything has been done; there is still 
more work ahead. But that is the way to 
remodel and furnish a home; make your 
structural changes first, and ‘then let the 
furnishing and improvement of the 
grounds extend over a number of year-. 


e LITTLE ROOM 


(Continued from page 60) | 


Off the main road lies enchantment. The 
unsuspected turning is the one that leads 
to delight, if we have the capacity within 
us of being blessedly alone. Only pied à 
terre is what we cherish, if we are honest 
with ourselves. 

I have some friends who recently built 
the smallest of houses in the country. 
When the architect pointed out on the 
fascinating blue-prints a certain little 
niche with a bow-window which was to 
consist of leaded panes, their eyes, shining 
with joy, followed his pencil. 

“Whatisthat?” they cried inone breath. 

“Your breakfast room," the architect 
answered. “Do you like it?” 

"Like it? We'll live in it!" the en- 
raptured owners replied. 

And they did, practically. Luncheon 
came to be served there, as a matter of 
course, and always dinner when they were 
alone together. For the dining room 
seemed too big—though it really was not, 


since they were too sensible to make it se 
—for that mutual understanding which 
one should have across a table. A 
breakfast room! They had never dared to 
dream of such a luxury, with the clean 
sunlight pouring in upon their happiness. 
starting the day right, making for that 
union of spirits which is the only basis for 
complete felicity. 

We may still pity the poor lodger who 
perforce must abide in what is detestabl) 
called a “hall bedroom.” I am not speak- 
ing of his—or her—agony of daily exist- 
ence when I sound the praises of little 
rooms. For little rooms are no pleasanter 
than big rooms if they are not beautiful. 
But the bit of space which is sufficient 
for one's needs in, say, a low country 
house, proves a bit of heaven on eart 
when fitted with the proper furnishings, 
lighted with a soft radiance which seems 
to bring everything into focus and make 
of life the perfect thing it was meant to be. 


April, 1924 
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THE MAGIC MIRROR v v v v 
v v OF THE MOTOR INDUSTRY 


HE man who is on the verge of buying a new car 

can obtain a good idea of automotive values by 
studying the used car market. (Here are assembled 
the new cars of former years of all manufacturers. 
(All of them have been subjected to the acid test 
of usage, have been driven many months and many 
miles. Their performance, endurance, economy 
and position in public esteem are all graphically 
summed up in their resale value. Ç Looking into 
this market, as into a magic mirror, one can learn the 
true merits of the new cars of today from the resale 
records of the old. ÇA high resale value is positive 
evidence of fine quality in materials, engineering and 
manufacturing. (It points indisputably to a pro- 
duct that is exceptionally reliable, enduring and eco- 
nomical. (Investigating this market, buyers of fine 
cars will rediscover concerning the Cadillac what they 
already know: that it 1s supremely dependable, that 
no limit has yet been found to its life, that it is the pay- 
ing investment in its field. @They will find, in fact, 
that««Cadillac resale value is the envy of the industry.” 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
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A Directoire sofa showing classic constructio 
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n and ornament— 


House & Garden | 


= 


acanthus leaf on top rail and legs with classic lamps and urns on 
upholstery. A modified Egyptian sphynx serves as arm support. 


Courtesy of P. W. French & Co. 


FURNITURE «STYLE DIRECTOIRE" 


plain surfaces, you will 
get a clear feeling of 
what the Style Direc- 
loire really is. Its 
charm is too little known 
in America today. 


(Continued from page 70) 


a continuation of front 
leg; slightly descending 
with scroll end on 
straight vase-shaped 
support. Reeded, plain 
or ornament carved in 
relief. 


aj] b] | These characteristics 
[4I Pi are found in Directoire Seat: Rectangular, 
Gi 281 furniture: narrowing toward back 
| 4 | S : 
ll HI H Construction: Follows straight or slightly 
el (4 f| | classic models but light- rounded front and cir- 
I ns l er than Empire types; calar back line: Rounded 
d| -| #| | rectangular; solid but ront shaping in ogee 
H ^| E| | not heavy; curved struc- curved sides into 
IG Pl i| ture in Roman types of straight back line. 
B lp) | | chair. Caned, upholstered. 
E G : iP] E Ornament: — Lozenge, Leg: Straight, rect 
E rd N buying Berkey & Gay Furniture |p : | whole or cl pped, a char- angular, tapering, round. 
a : DEC bom |?) Bj | acteristic motif. Classic curved as in chairs with 
r you will be sure of these qualities lg ] motifs—human and ani- front leg straight or 
| + > - E I4 | | mal heads: lion, ram, curved forward and back 
EH l —an authenticity of design, a struc- L ] swan, owl, sphynx, grif- leg curved backward: 
M ` 3! fin, winged figures; swag classic lion's leg topped 
IE i tural correctness, and an artistry thor- IF. | or festoon, wreath, with with hens head above 
| i * i ^; E | or without fillets—rib- acanthus leaves. Solid 
: [ oughly in accord with the woods used. PN i | bons, torch, lyre, urn, An elaborate Directoire or- table-end supports of 
B It 1s the sort of furniture that one -i04 = | vase, classic lamp; acan- nament. from the broad sup- classic type. More slen- 
E r buys for permanency, to be admired p 5| | thus leaf and scroll; bort of a bed der than Empire models. 
B E {4 Ë| | water-leaf, lotus, an- "oot: Block with 
Br d 4 8 reet s : EAS 
I WW and cherished through long years of Ir E verge Mueren t rid tuc zi 
| H : ? associati I] 8| | Less carving than on Empire; less ornate. acanthus leaf at ankle. Plain tapering in 
$ riendly association. : 
E Hj IP] H and more delicate. Metal mounts of deli- curule types. Long tapering and rounded 
Bj P| $| | cate classic design. Upholstery, guimpe below one or more turned rings on round 
E $ P. 8| | and fringe, caning. . leg. More slender than Empire models 
ERS en. Top: Straight, plain concave top-rail, As the Directoire gown returns periodi- 
ERa C4 = | rolled backward in a scroll. : cally in the cycle of fashion, so we may 
BH b f Back: Broad horizontal top-rail, pro- anticipate a return to the Style Directoire 
B. 


jecting above side supports or adjoining to furnish our houses. Like many impor 
them, with a broad horizontal middle tations in our gardens, it will thrive by 
splat or solid upholstery; rail slightly con- transportation as has our American 
cave or following circular outline of seat; Empire. 
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E [ rolled backward in a scroll with horizon- — In its best phases the Directoire Style 
M tal middle splat, broad vertical splat, or is graceful and livable. Its adoption im- 
By i f: entire back with openwork carving in an- mediately establishes the atmosphere of 
SI This Shop Mark t themion, lyre or other device, or solidly a room, but there is no reason why it 
bd is inset in every Berkey & z 4 | upholstered. Rectangular, almost square, should be followed in the entire furnish- 
4l toners protection when buy S with broad openwork lyre splat. Bottom ing, in fact, this would prove a senseless 
d ing and: his pride evos after i1 cross-rail separated from seat and often pose. One or two good Directoire pieces 
d e high above it. v j in 2 em of French feeling are adequate 
4 ENSE > Ding at P Arm: Flat, broad, plain or upholstered’ for the purpose. 
4 Berkey & Gay Dining Room Suites P horizontal, sipported oui sphynx head as Mr. and Mrs. G. GLEN GotLp 
4 are available at prices ranging from b 
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$350 to $5,000 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY = 
GRAND RAPIDS S 

4 
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New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
(Admittance by letter frum your merchant or decorator) 
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Our Angelus comes 

in the Hallet & Davis 
Piano at$1050 to $2875. 
In the Conway Piano, 
$685 to $885. Special 
models to order. Con- 
venient terms readily 
arranged. Your piano 
or player piano taker 
on exchange. 


enius plays your Pance Music 


HE supreme artists of piano dance music will now play in your 

| home. These are the geniuses of syncopation who set the 

rhythm of Broadway Md ker the world in step. The Angelus 

— the greatest attainment in the reproducing piano — repeats their 

playing. Not a shade of the marvelous tone or rhythm is lost, nor 
lessened the merest trifle. 


By a remarkable advancement, exclusive with the Angelus, the 
actual touch of the pianist is transferred from his studio piano to 
your reproducing Angelus— grand or upright. 


The famous concert pianists of the age also make recordings cf 
their choicest renditions for the Angelus to repeat in your home: 
Godowsky, Bauer, Gabrilowitsch, Menth, Rubinstein, Bloomfield- 
Zeisler, Mero, Buhlig, Leginska, Lerner—a host of famed artists. 


Every Angelus studio offers you a private recital. Send for the near- 
estaddress. A brochure illustrating the Angelus styles will be sent you. 
Also, a catalogue of the exclusive, master-made Angelus recordings. 


HALLET & DAVIS PIANO CO.,661 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Established 1839 Division of the Conway Musical Industries 
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TRUNKS 


THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 
MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL 


Il HARTMANN 


For two generations, the Hart 
mann ideal has been to build 
trunks which embody every 
garment carrying convenience. 
The preference for Hartmann 
Wardrobes shown by social 
leaders, business men and world III 
travelers is the best measure of — ||| 
our success in achieving this || 
ideal.Lookfor the new Hartmann | 
where betterluggage issold. || 


TRUNK COMPANY ll 


Racine, Wisconsin | 


M. LANGMUIR MANUFACTURING CO., LTD., TORONTO 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


| 

| 

J B. Brooks & Co., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND Hil | 
Distributors for Great Britain | Il | 


=} BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED >< IS ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY (> 


HARTMANN 


Copyright 1924. bu Hartmann Trunk Co, 


Digitized by Goi gle 


House & Garden 


COLOR SCHEMES FOR NINE ROOMS 


(Continued from page 68) 


FURNITURE: A dining table of light Eng- 
lish walnut with wax finish, Chairs of 
bent bambooin Chippendale design and 
painted oyster white with green bands 
and rush seats ingreenand oyster white. 
A console table against wallopposite fire- 
place in cream unpolished marble, 
or itmay be a wooden table with a 

marbleized top 

MANTEL: Cream colored unpolished marble 
or wood marbleized 


A LIBRARY 
AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 

WALLS: Painted and paneled in antique 
walnut finish, or papered with wood- 
color stipple paper 

WOODWORK: Painted the same walnut tone 
asthe walls. Doors and sash of windows 
bottle green 

FLOOR: A bottle green carpet with Oriental 
rugs (henna predominating in them) at 
doorways and in front of library table. 
In front of the hearth, a large black bear 
rug 

MANTEL: Verde antique marble of simple, 
spacious design or marbleized wood. 
Fender and fixtures of rubbed steel. 
Above the mantel, old Spanish leather 
set into paneling or a map framed flat 
against the wall, or a finely designed 
piece of antique chintz in browns, greens 
and blues 

MANTEL DECORATIONS: A red lacquer Chip- 
pendale clock, or, as a substitute, mahog- 
any. Flanked by Chinese blue glass 
bowls for flowers and bottle green and 
crystal girandoles. With the mahogany 
clock use old pewter candlesticks 

CURTAINS: Henna colored damask with 
richbottlegreenand henna fringe, Un- 
dercurtains of English casement cloth, 
double hung, to draw. At the doors, as 
portieres, plain bottle green velvet, a 
tone darker than the woodwork of the 
doors. Glazed chintz may be substi- 
tuted for damasks and velvets 

FURNITURE: On each side fireplace a Coin- 
du-feu seat of Directoire design covered 
in old goldstriped green silk of the period. 
Beside these are small tables with 
shelves to hold bibelots. On either side 
of the door opposite fireplace, book 
cases are built to the ceiling, making the 
main door recessed, and over this recess 
is a landscape set into the paneling. 
Book cases are repeated on either side of 
fireplace. In front of those by the door, 
a pair of round Touraine tables in oak 
with black porcelain lamps, comfort- 
able deep easy chairs in tan frizette and 
antique satin of the bottle green. A 
long library table. Beside it a kidney- 
shaped sofa in tobacco brown and green 
and lacquer red linen. On other side of 
room a deep chair upholstered to match 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Lamps with black 
bases. Side lights in black lacquer and 
gold, of Queen Anne design with a 
simply etched mirror. Shields in tan 
with bottle green edgings. Other acces- 
sories,—pillows, etc.,—in red lacquer, 
black, apricot and gold 


A COOL BEDROOM 
ROSE CUMMING 

WALLS: Papered with a paper in a white 
ground with a pattern of trailing wreaths 
in soft green, yellow and tangerine 

WOODWORK: Pure white 

CURTAINS: Orange glazed chintz with 
double plaited ruftes, one of tangerine 
color with an inset ruffe of reseda green 
Under-curtains of pure white net with 
a cross-bar design 

FURNITURE: A French walnut bed with 
a spread of linen the color of the cur- 
tains. A chaise-longue or easy chair done 
in reseda green bound in yellow. A 
slipper chair in flowered glazed chintz 
with orange predominating. A dressing 
table draped in yellow muslin. Old wal- 
nut chairs and commode 


A GUEST ROOM 
DIANE TATE AND MARIAN HALL 

WALLS: Pale blue tint paper 

WOODWORK: Painted the same color as 
the walls 

CURTAINS: Semi-glazed chintz with an 
écru ground and a design of pink cherry 
blossoms, dull red cherries and some 
mauve and blue flowers. These to be 
trimmed with blue taffeta ruffles. Under- 
curtains of écru organdie 

FLOOR: Rug or carpeting of plain dull 
mauve 

FURNITURE: Sheraton mahogany bed. 
Drapery and spread the same chintz as 
the curtains, both trimmed with blue 
taffeta ruffles, A kidney-shaped dress- 
ing table draped in écru organdie over 
Shell pink satine. An oval gilt mirror 
above it. A mahogany dressing table 
stool, chest of drawers and night table. 
Chaise-longue and upholstered chair 
covered in mercerized striped material 
in two shades of blue. Cushions on the 
chaise-longue of shell pink satine with 
covers of écru organdie 

LAMPS: Mauve bases with écru colored 
shades lined with pink 


A BEDROOM FOR A SMALL CHILD 
ELSIE SLOAN FARLEY 

WALLS: Painted pale gray green 

WOODWORK: Same tone of green 

FLOOR: Painted dark green and waxed. A 
few hooked rugs in gay colors 

CURTAINS: Cream net with valance and 
ruffles of pale yellow taffeta 

WINDOW SHADES: Pale yellow with painted 
flowers—Hollyhooks, Tulips, Bleeding 
Heart and Lilies of the Valley arranged 
in an old-fashioned bouquet 

FURNITURE: Old-fashioned four-poster bed 
in maple with pale yellow dotted Swiss 
draperies and bedspread. Maple high- 
boy and side chairs. A small sofa cover- 
ed in yellow flowered linen. These 
colonial piecesareavailable in child sizes. 

LIGHTING FIXTURES: Old brass sconces 
with shades of pale yellow 

PICTURES: A set of Audubon bird pictures 
in bright blue frames 


Original from 
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ULTIMATE 


FINENESS OF PACKARD-EIGHT MOTORING 


In luxury of performance and 
supreme smartness of equip- 
ment and finish, there is, of 
course, nothing to compare 


with the Packard-Eight. 


From the principle of 
Packard-Eight motor design 
come a speed-capacity, an 
ability in acceleration, an 
absence of gear shifting, that 
lift this famous Packard 
far above earlier types. 
The superfine qualities of 


Packard-Eight motoring are 
immediately apparent. 


The almost limitless reserve 
of silent, vibrationless power; 
the supreme riding ease; the 
safety and ease of operation 
of Packard 4-wheel brakes 
are some of the Packard- 
Eight qualities which par- 
ticularly inspire feminine 
enthusiasm. 

The brilliant finish and 


sweeping grace of the 
Packard-Eight also attract 


instant admiration. 'To most 
women it is the ideal of 
motor car beauty. 


In fact, a great part of the 
extraordinary success of the 
Packard-Eight is due to the 
appreciation of American 
women. 


Their discriminating ap- 
proval of a supreme accomp- 
lishment findsin the Packard- 
Eight so many reasons for 
enthusiastic endorsement. 


Four-wheel service brakes; 2 additional rear wheel brakes—a total of six—on all Packard cats. Shown above 1s 
the Packard- Eight Sedan Limousine. Packard-Eight furnished in nine popular body types, open and enclosed 
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for Your Summer Home 
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SUMMER with its many demands upon your 
hospitality will soon be here. And entertain- 
ing always requires a completely equipped 
Linen Chest. From McCutcheon’s bountiful 
supply you can fill your needs with the as- 
surance that every article is pure in quality— 
and that prices are as moderate as the superior 
character of the merchandise permits. 


Colored tiles or azulejos were once the distinguishing mark of 

prosperity in Mexico. This patio and fountain are from “The 

House of Tiles”, which still remains to carry on the legend of a 
scapegoat son 


COLONIAL HOMES of MEXICO CITY 


(Continued from page 85) 
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settlers in Mexico. Niches, sheltering residence. It stands to this day, remark- 
sacred images or allegories, and sur- able for its profuse extravagance and 
mounted by a cross, constituted another noteworthy for being the loftiest of 
favorite ornamental motif, especially at colonial residences. The court is hand- 
the angles of buildings. They were nearly somely proportioned and the arcades 
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Damask Table Linens 


9 © 
I ; A always embellished with stone carvings of the corridors are very graceful; for it 
N A notable variety of exclu N and azulejo treatment, that made splendid must be borne in mind that from the 
o sive and of standard designs J| | and picturesque contrast with the velvet- very outset, the Spanish houses in Mexico 
) in Table Linens awaits your y N| | like Zexontle surface of the facade. Those were designed after the Andalusian 
* selection here; McCutcheon H| | who held important military charges; fashion, since the climate of the con- 
N / . u k T ae I members of the Court of Audience and quered land favored the use of inner 
1 Linens are famous for their (^ = // h| | others, were entitled to have battlements courts, which provided the needful light 
n long wearing qualities and :2&— M on the top of their houses, and other and ventilation and rendered the houses 
N fi : dies 4 eminent persons employed breastworks roomy, healthy and cheerful. 
© or their rare beauty. UC l ČJ] | formed of inverted arches, between In no other house did the chisel of the 
n = Nl pilasters crowned with graceful pinnacles. stone-carvers attain greater success and 
"m » According to the tradition, the son of nicety than in the palace of the Conde de 
© , P the Condes del Valle de Orizaba was a veri- Heras. Its filigree-tike door-jambs and 
| Fancy Linens x table scapegoat, who was the cause of window trim may be reckoned as veri- 
m e frequent vexation and sorrow to his table works of Churrigueresque art, as also 
Exquisite needlework and i father. The old Count, convinced that the gargovles and balustrade of the roof. 
lace decorate many of the hy} | the worthless fellow would squander allhis The same artisans built that well-known 
; ted hil h ni heritage upon his death, is said to have house, generally called Mascarones. Its 
imported sets while others exclaimed on one occasion, employing the curious caryatides and the rich Churri- 
depend upon the fineness © phrase then applied to a spendthrift in gueresque ornamentation of its windows 
of their linen for their dis- it Mexico: ; are especially noteworthy, as also the 
: ` [21 *You will never build a house of tiles, very clever and uncommonly refined 
tinctive charm, and there a my son!” effect obtained by the proportions as- 


As a matter of fact, the prophecy did signed to the diverse elements of the 
not come true. The youth began a new facade. 
life, and, later on, actually built the most The Marquesa de Uluapa’s house, still 
luxurious house of azulejos ever made in standing, is comparatively small, but 
the Colony. This famous residence is still it contains many an interesting detail of 
to beseen. The profusion of tiles through- colonial architecture. It is ornamented 
out the building, as well as the beautiful throughout by a profusion of glazed 
fountain and slender columns of the colored tiles of various shapes and designs. 
court, impart to this house a decidedly In the azotea, or roof garden, several 
oriental character. pilasters, that sustain the iron railing 

The Conde de Valparaiso,—so the around the opening of the court, bear 
story runs,—fearing that his fortune a quaint stone statuette of a musician. 
should eventually fall into the hands of | To-day, the old colonial residences of 
his future son-in-law, a well-known Mexico, desecrated by modern Vandals, 
profligate, decided to invest the greater are full of scars, as it were, and drag out 
part of it in building himself a palatial their age in remote quarters of the city. 


are a host of doilies and odd 
pieces as elaborate or as 
severely plain as you wish. 
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Bed Linens and Towels 


Abundantassortmentsfrom 
which to choose your <S 
Household Linens— Sheets 
and Pillow Cases, light 
weight Comfortables and 
Blankets, and there’s every 
towel the household can 
need in an endless variety 
of sizes and weaves. 


Send for New Catalogue 


Write today for your copy of our new Spring and 
Summer Catalogue. It features every department 
of the Linen Store and is profusely illustrated. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Department No. 44 
Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33rd Streets, New York 
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| Custom has long decreed that an artistic piece of % 
solid silver is a most fitting gift for the bride. You 
will find here an attractive variety of all the beauti- 
Jul things for the table in which silver can be made, 
a delight to see and an even greater pleasure to own. 


>>| 114th YEAR ]54 
BLACK+ STARR_© FROST 


JEWELERS 
NEW YORK :* FIFTH AVENUF : CORNER FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
SILVER the metal is just silver. Its charm lies in 
what the craftsman has done with it, the taSte and 


workmanship with which the design is executed 


Colorful Fabrics 
and Dainty Lace 


OR the summer home 
here is a winsome 

combination—one of 

the many offered in 

our large selection. 
The Peacock and Clematis 
motif embodies the very 
spirit of happy springtime— 
a tasteful and appropriate 
decoration for the living room. 
Very modestly priced at $3.00 
per yard of the 30 inch width. 
The Ecru Marquisette Curtain 
with fine hand-drawn work 
may be had at $2.50 per vard 
—a splendid value. The other 
fabric featured for a more mod- 
estly priced window arrange- 
ment is specially priced at $.90 
per yard for the 36 inch width. 


Curtains made to special order in our own designing 
rooms. Please specify size and style of windows. 


All mail orders will be given prompt attention. Send 


for our new illustrated booklet 62. 


M1)! Gibbon 6 C2 


3 West 37ih Street- New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


House & Garden 


EST OO VEP OTOL OLLI IOVI SELLS GILLES DEO DELVE PILL LRA 


Among the native American bushes and trees there is ample variety 

to satisfy all situations, from single specimens to extensive border 

plantings. Between the extremes of creeping shrubs and towering 
trees every condition can be met 


BUSHES OF, EASTERN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 91) 


trees and bushes should, by right, pre- 
dominate in the composition of our home 
landscapes and that the resulting pictures 
should reflect as faithfully as possible the 
pleasant aspects of the surrounding 
countryside. 

And this is the very essence of true 
landscape art. 

As we come to apply these newly-ac- 
quired convictions to the tasteful plant- 
ing of unimproved home grounds, let us 
first fix in our minds a few fundamental 
principles that should govern and direct 
the work. They may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Preserve all pleasing natural fea- 
tures—well conditioned trees and shrubs, 
expressive out-crops of rock, picturesque 
boulders, distant outlooks to scenes of 
special beauty. Remember that uneven 
ground gives opportunity for fine and dis- 
tinctive treatment, so do no flat grading. 
Maintain the gentle natural contours of 
surface. A shimmering pool is a better 
filler for a low spot than dirt. 

2, Confine the basic planting material 
to the kinds of trees and shrubs that grow 


naturally in the vicinity. Fill in and un- 
derplant with other indigenous species. 
Shun plants of foreign origin, except for 
occasional embellishment, in which event 
select only those that are in entire har- 
mony with the rest as regards form, 
foliage, bloom and general aspect. 

3. Ascertain and comply with the 
simple cultural requirements of the dif- 
ferent native species, especially as re- 
gards the character and preparation of 
the soil. 

4. Plant in masses and groups—along 
boundaries—to enclose service areas, to 
hide foundations and to conceal unsightly 
outlooks and objects. Avoid straight 
rows and edges. Go and find a natural 
planting that pleases you, in a hedgerow, 
or on the edge of a wood, and try to re- 
produce it. You can never go wrong 
when you copy Nature. 

In my field book I have for a number of 
years made notes and comments on what 
I consider the good and bad qualities of 
both the cultivated and the wild shrubs 
with which I have become acquainted, 

(Continued on page 106) 


May is Hawthorn blossom time, the month when fields and pastures 
are dotted with the white flower clouds of these well formed and 
hardy native trees ^ 
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Waxed floors cost less 
And now they're the easiest to have 


AXED floors are the most 
beautiful floors—that is ad- 
mitted. That they're the cheapest 
floors you can have is proved by 


ish with Old English Wax. It 
makes waxing easier. It waxes, 
then polishes. It glides over the 
floor like a carpet-sweeper, and 


the lower cost of us- 
ing Old English Wax. 
It covers more sur- 
face than other 
waxes, lasts longer, 
is easier to care for. 
It costs a third of 
other finishes. It 
should be in all homes 
—for no lustre is 
like the lustre Old 
English Wax gives 
to millions of floors 
that interior decora- 
tors recommend and 
people of refinement 
invariably have. 


Try this easy way 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer-Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It's a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can't supply you, mail 
the coupon below. 


your work glides 
away with every use 
of it. There is no 
other single-unit de- 
vice like it. It's low 
in cost, and it lasts a 
lifetime. 


Matchless for lustre 
But even if you pre- 
fer to apply it with 
a cloth, Old English 
Wax always! A 
never - to - be - forgot- 
ten lustre will result 
for your floors; and 
for your home, a 
standard of beauty 


never possible before. Sold at 


Be sure to use the Old English paint, hardware, drug, housefur- 


Waxer-Polisher to apply and pol- 


nishing, and department stores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English (Dax 


FOR FLOORS, LINOLEUM, WOODWORK, FURNITURE, DANCING 
POWDER 


PASTE 


Check here for 
oO 
free book only 


Send me 
“Beautifu 


Finish and Care. 


your free book, 
Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture—Their 


LIQUID 
Send for this Valuable Book — Free 


Tt is full of home-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
how to beautify and care for floors, linoleum, woodwork, furniture, 
etc.—all, in fact, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. Mail the coupon. 


Tue A. S. BorLe Company, 2109 Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


D Check here for 
Waxer-Polisher 
Send me, all charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West 
$4.25; Canada, $4.50; Winnipeg and 
West, 85.00), which I enclose. 
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The white of Shadblow, coming while the woods are 
still in misty green, is one of the sights of early spring. 
This shrub is especially good as a companion for Redbud 


BUSHES OF 


EASTERN AMERICA 


(Continued from page 104) 


I venture to reproduce here those that 
are pertinent in the hope that they may 
prove suggestive and helpful in the selec- 
tion of suitable and available material. 

March 25. Saw today on a Long Island 
estate an entrance drive 600 feet long, 
bordered on both sides with forsythia. 
Brilliant, but overdone. This immigrant 
from China needs a more modest com- 
panion to soften its glare, but apparently 
there is none. 

March 30. Visited a planting I installed 
three years ago of Redbud (Cercis cana- 
densis), Spicebush (Benzoin aestivale), and 
Shadblow (Amelanchier). All three in 
full bloom and the effect is exquisite. The 
blending of rosy-crimson, honey-yellow 
and snowy white makes a most harmo- 
nious and delightful picture in the leafless 
landscape. 

April 6. On a typical residential street 
of a nearby suburb almost every place 
flaunts the magenta of Azalea amoena in 
its so-called “porch planting”. Wonder 
who brought this interloper out of India? 

April ro. Took to the woods this sunny 
afternoon and reveled in the pleasing pale 
pinkness and dainty fragrance of our Wild 
Azalea (A. nudiflora.). This lovely native 
and its charming cousin the pinkshell 
Azalea (A. vaseyi), from the Blue Ridge 
mountains, are of the easiest cultivation 
and make ideal undershrubs. 

May 5. The Lilacs are in bloom; also 
the Thunberg Spirea. We have no native 
shrub that can take the place of the Lilac 
—that is of its blossoms and their delect- 
able fragrance. What a pity the bush it- 
self is so stiff and ungainly and has such 
a bad habit of suckering! It also in late 
years becomes gray-white with mildew 
soon after flowering and is pestered by a 
borer that girdles and kills its terminal 
stems. It should really be relegated to 
some convenient corner where its flowers 
can be gathered for house decoration and 
its disagreeable habits kept out of sight. 
The Thunberg Spirea is graceful in form 
and would be a very pretty shrub if half 
of its twigs were not dead and bare all the 
time. The Lilac hails from Hungary and 
the little Spirea from Japan. 

May 10. The white glory of the tree 


Dogwoods is manifest everywhere. The. 


pink variety is charming for contrast but 
should be used with restraint. Kousa, a 
Japanese species is an altogether lovely 
sort which, because of its later flowering 
(in June), and its harmonious resemblance 
to ours, may be introduced into our 
shrubberies without compunction. 1 
would also welcome among the elect the 
fragrant Viburnum (V. Carles), one oí 
Dr. Wilson’s introductions from Japan 
In bloom this beauty is a mass of pink 
blossoms that look and smell like Trailing 
Arbutus. 

June ro. The floral display of alien 
shrubs is now at its zenith and its lavish- 
ness is remarkable. Deutzias, Snowballs. 
Spireas and Weigelas from China and 
Japan, Bush Honeysuckles from Siberia 
and Mock-oranges from Armenia bewilder 
us with their masses of pink and white 
blossoms. Of the lot I much prefer the 
Mock-orange (Philadelphus coronarius) 
It closely resembles our native species and 
its flowers, unlike ours, have a most de- 
lightful fragrance. The Vanhoutte Spirea 
would be more acceptable if its otherwise 
handsome foliage were not covered all 
summer with a crust of plant-lice. I have 
no fault to find with the other bushes 
mentioned except that they “just don't 
belong", and besides, we have better 
things of our own. 

June ro. Have just returned from 
Dutchess County, where I saw and was 
enraptured with a shrubbery planting 
after my own heart. In the background 
are native Hawthorns from nearby pas- 
tures, Black-haws (Viburnum prunifolt- 
um), Pagoda Dogwoods (Cornus alterni- 
folia), Ninebarks (Physocarpus), Ameri- 
can Cranberry bushes (Viburnum amer- 
icanum), and here and there a Hemlock 
for contrast; then great masses of Moun- 
tain Laurel, interspersed with generous 
clumps of the gorgeous Flame Azalea (A 
calendulacea) and the comely Carolina 
Rhododendron. Then Bush Dogwoods. 
Hobblebushes (Viburnum — alnifolium . 
Arrowwoods (Viburnum dentatum), and 
red chokeberries (Aronia arbutifolia); and 
for edging, Dwarf Bush-Honeysuckle- 
(Diervilla trifida), Wild Roses, Jersey tea 
(Ceanothus), Yellowroot (Zanthorhiza,. 
' (Continued on page 108) 
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Six-cylinder, Four-passenger Sport Touring 
The Standard of Comparison 


MALL wonder that the woman who drives a Buick 
six cylinder Sport Touring car feels a thrill of pride 
whenever she refers to “my car". Its driving qualities 
are as conspicuous asits graceful lines and sparkling ap- 
pearance. The automatically lubricated 70 H. P. Buick 
valve-in-head engine provides a flexibility, smooth- 
ness and power that makes every drive an occasion of 
more than ordinary pleasure. And safety is always 
assured by the presence of Buick four-wheel brakes. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FriNT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head MotorCars Branchesin All Principal Citles—Dealers Everywhere 


Digitized by Goc gle UNIVER ie da Miel GAN 


Bedroom suite 245 
Walnut with Mar- 
queterie Inserts. 


MONG the most char- 

mingly furnished homes 
in America are those in which 
the personal tastes of the 
owner have been expressed in 
the coloringand the decoration 
of the bedroom and boudoir 
furniture. 


In the Morton W. Lee col- 
lection will be found many 
unusually attractive bedroom 
suites which can be finished 
in any color or design de- 
sired. 


One may select as many 
or as few pieces as may 
be required from any 
suite. 


You are invited to visit 
our new showroom. 


Morton W. Lee Unusual Furniture may be pur- 
chased through your Decorator or Dealer. 
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ORTON Y LEE 
Jo SON WAR 


385 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
(Opposite he Ritz -Gartton ) 
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low Blueberries, Bearberry and Leucothoe. 
What a wealth of pleasing contours, 
richly contrasting foliage and luxurious, 
multicolored bloom! 

July 10. The rosebay Rhododendron 
(R. maximum) is too massive of aspect— 
too coarse of foliage to be used in quan- 
tity in the composition of lawn shrub- 
beries. An occasional well-controlled 
specimen, however, adds both dignity 
and charm. This handsome native is best 
employed to cover sloping, shaded banks 
along a drive, or to plant freely along the 
shares of lakes and streams, especially 
where distance lends enchantment. But 
Witherods (Viburnum cassinoides), the 
sweetly scented and altogether lovely 
Swamp Azalea (A. viscosa), and the later- 
flowering, white-spired, pungently fra- 
grant Summersweet, or Sweet Pepper- 
bush, (Clothra alnifolia) may be used in 
liberal clumps of each to supply both 
color and perfume to the shrubbery 
borders at this season. 

July 20. As midsummer approaches the 
conventional shrubberies take on a rusty, 
dingy aspect. The unlovely Shrub-Althea, 
an Asiatic product, is the only bush that 
shows bloom and that is too often a 
muddy magenta color. 

September 5. This is the time of year 
when the bushes from other lands fail us 
utterly. The only one in general use that 
ventures to blossom is the panicle Hyd- 
rangea—the cold-slaw shrub, I call it, ir- 
reverently. In my opinion, it would better 
have been left to blush unseen in the fast- 
nesses of Manchuria. 

October r. The wild bushes are alive 
with birds, feasting on the abundant fruits 
of every hue that weigh down the twigs 
and branches. Conspicuous among them 
are the Shadblow, Spicebush, Dogwoods 
and Viburnums in great variety, Haw- 
thorns, Ninebarks, Chokeberries, Wild 
Roses, Blueberries and Winterberries 
(Ilex verticillata). Tatarian honeysuckle is 
the only berry-bearer I recall among the 
exotic shrubs that prevail in our domestic 
“landscape”. 


November 5. The autumn blaze of color 
in the open country this year has been 
the most brilliant in my memory. Be- 
ginning with Swamp Maples, Sumacs and 
Virginia creepers, the conflagration spread 
rapidly to the Viburnums, Hawthornes, 
Swamp Azaleas, Highbush Blueberries, 
Chokeberries and, indeed, most all the 
trees and shrubs of the vicinity, until the 
wooded hills, pastures and swamps fairly 
glowed with flaming scarlets, crimsons, 
pinks, oranges and yellows. What a sad 
contrast when we return to our homes, to 
be confronted with the brown and 
shriveled foliage of the surrounding 
shrubbery! Why do we tolerate its mo- 
notony for five long months in order to 
have some measure of beauty for two or 
three? 

November 10. The superb pageant has 
passed, but the winterberry, with its 
brilliant scárlet berries, and the weird 
Witch Hazel’s fantastic yellow blossoms 
continue to enliven the thickets and deep 
woods and reconcile us to our loss. 

I have purposely chosen from my field 
notes those which refer to native bushes 
that can now be obtained in quantity from 
anumberof leading American nurserymen. 
It is interesting to note in this connection, 
that while our conventional groups and 
borders contain, as a rule, only ten or 
twelve kinds of shrubs, all of them 
foreigners, there are already three or four 
times that number of equally desirable 
and beautiful natives in the trade, and 
our resources in this regard have hardly 
been touched. 

As regards cost, if there is any marked 
difference, it is in favor of native material. 
Even the coniferous and broad-leaved 
evergreens of our own country are now 
less expensive than imported kinds. 


Editor’s Note: Both the common and the 
botanical names used in this article conform 
to those adopted by the American Joint 
Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 
as given in its recently published book, 
entitled “Standardized Plant Names”. 
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—two rakes and two hand weeders and 
such, so that two people can work on the 
same job at the same time. 

Plan to acquire at once or by gradual 
purchase the following necessary items: 


Insecticide Sprayer—one that can be 
slung over the shoulder. If the garden 
is very large a barrel sprayer should 
be added to the equipment. After 
using, wash out the sprayer thoroughly 
with clean water. 

Powder Gun 

Rubber Syringe—for watering seedlings 
in flats and spraying dirt off house 
plants 

Wheelbarrow—get the kind with de- 
mountable side boards for then it will 
serve many purposes. If the garden 
has much lawn space and many trees 
it may pay to purchase a leaf rack 
attachment in which great quantities 
of leaves and grass clippings can be 
hauled away. 

Sickle—but keep it sharp. 

Grass clippers—these also to be kept 
sharp and not allowed to lie out in the 
grass and rust. 

Hedge shears—a big pair of scissors with 
wooden handles operated by both 
hands. There is also a device on the 
market which clips by turning a handle, 
but I have not tried it and I am not so 
sure that it would be successful for 
shaping hedges with curved outlines. 

2 Pairs Secateurs—a large size and a 
smaller one. The former for pruning 


UN 


shrubbery and the latter for roses and 
thin stemmed vines and for cutting 
flowers. 

Pruning saw—either the Continental 
curved type or the straight-edged 
American. 

Pruning Jack-knife—for lopping suckers 
off trees and around shrubs. 

Dibber—which is a help in setting out 
seedlings ànd saves the index finger. 

Spading Fork. 

12 inch Spade—in using both the fork and 
the spade to dig soil see that the bladeis 
driven straight down the full length; 
a slant only cheats the subsoil. 

Garden line on a reel—this may seem 
unnecessary as any old string and a 
couple of stakes will serve just as well— 
only you are always losing them. Have 
a line and reel that you paid for and 
you will be more apt to put it away 
after you are finished with it. 

Scuffle hoe—for August weeding. This 
is pushed along the surface and cuts 
off weeds, at the same time breaking 
up the surface into a dust mulch. 

Warren hoe—a triangular blade for close 
work in borders and flower rows for 
opening up seed drills. 

Field hoe—which has a wide blade. All 
hoes and spades, in fact, all digging and 
cultivating instruments, should be 
filed occasionally to keep their cutting 
edges sharp. 

W hee! hoe—this is essential for cultivating 
the rows in the vegetable and cutting 

(Continued on page 110) 
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T tremendous popularity of the tailored 
vogue this Spring has quite naturally 
brought in its wake many models. 

The Jaeger tailored suit represents the type 
of tailleur sponsored by the best designers. 
It is simplicity itself — depending for its good 
looks on its strictly mannish lines, careful 
tailoring — and cloth such as only Jaeger 
could employ. 


The tailored suit of Camel Hair. De- 
veloped in fine, light weight imported 
Camel Hair, parucularly adapted for 
town or country wear. hen cà or double 


breasted models in Na 
Tan Camel Hair . . . $65.00 


Two piece suit of Twill Flannel. Single 
breasted jacket — trimmed with silk 
braid. Wrap around skirt. In Brick 
Dust and Almond Green — or will be 
ne in any Re the popular shades. 
Jacket, $22; Skirt, $12.50. $2 4.50 


Suit complete 


MAIL ORDERS 
Our stores are for your convenience. However, 
for those desiring to shop by mail, we give prompt 
and satisfactory service. 


New York Chicago 
306 Fifth Ave.—58 Nassau St. 222 No. Michigan Ave. 
Boston Philadelphia San Francisco 
402 Boylston St. 1701 Chestnut St. 218 Post St. 


Jaeger —Specialists in cApparel of Fine Wool 


oso Google 
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gardens. Run one with a large wheel 
and strong curved handles that permit 
the proper kind of grip. Several 
attachments for various kinds of 
cultivating come with wheel hoes. 

500 wooden plant labels—these are both 
cheap and invaluable. 

Steel rake—for soil work. 

Wooden rake—for lawn work. 

25 each of wooden, bamboo or wire stakes— 
2 feet, 3 feet, 4 feet and 6 feet high. 
Don't depend on any old sort of stick to 
stake with; such carelessness makes a 
garden appear sloppv. Stakes are to 
serve and not to be seen, consequently 
they should be placed behind the plant 
and be painted an innocuous green. 
The new twisted wire stakes are quite 
a saving over the wooden stakes 
which rot. 

Balls of staking ‘twine—or tarred yarn. 
This is required for tying up such tall 
plants as dahlias and delphiniums and 
some of the shrubs. It lasts for a long 


time. 

A twist of Raffia—to be used for lighter 
staking. 

Two trowels—a broad one for general work 
and a "Slim Jim" for transplanting. 
Keep these clean and sharp. 

A watering pot—either American or French 
model with both coarse and fine rose 
nozzles. I prefer the French with the 
curved handle because it balances 
easily in the hand. The coarse nozzle 
is for general watering and the fine for 
seedlings. 


' 2 Hand Weeders—with both long and 


short handles. The short for those who 
would weed on the knees and do close 
work, such as weeding Sweet Peas when 
small, and the long for those beds and 
borders that require merely to be 
stirred. The weeders with spring teeth 
I have found especially useful tools. 

An assortment of trays—íor seeds and 
seedlings. These to be made at home. 

An assortment of flower pots—personally 
I have never had any luck with paper 
pots. Theoretically they are sound, 
but somehow I’ve never been able to 
make them work. So I stick to thumb 
pots for special seedlings and the larger 
ones for potting up geraniums and such 
for the porch and windows. 


*50 feet of good garden hose—with an 


adjustable nozzle. 

A good lawn sprinkler, 

A good lawn mower—to be kept well oiled 
and cleaned. After using put away 
where it won’t be rained on. This 
should be equipped with a grass 
catcher. 

An oil can—kept filled. 

Wire sieve—for sifting soil. 

Thermometer for use in hotbed. 

Grass edger—which saves much time and 
hand work. 

Keep on hand the following fertilizers— 
100 pounds each of lime, sheep manure, 
commercial humus (don't buy the cheap, 
water-soaked variety or you'll be paying 
for water), tankage or blood and bone. 
bone meal, nitrate of soda and a general 


| commercial fertilizer. Also keep on a 


special poison shelf cans or packages of 
the following insecticides—Black Leaf 
40 or some 40 per cent nicotine solution, 
Bordeaux Lead—or some Bordeaux mix- 
ture, Paris Green (this is stronger than the 
Bordeaux mixture), fish oil soap, helle- 
bore, lime sulphur, Melrosine, Slug shot. 
powdered sulphur, tobacco dust and 
potassium sulphide. 


THE GARDEN BUDGET 


Just one more word on equipment! 
What is your duty toward your neighbor? 


| Shall you lend him that brand-new 


scuffle hoe or those sublimely sharpened 
secateurs? Well, my attitude toward this 
is the same I have about lending books. 
I used to lend them. Today I am more 
practiced and quicker with plausible 
excuses for refusing. 


Like drink, gardening is an insidious 
hobby and it can become expensive unless 
one keeps a check on himself. The ex- 
penditures will all depend upon how much 
the gardener actually cares for gardening. 
If it is merely a side issue, like the theatre 
or smoking, he won't care to spend much 
and he shouldn’t—it can then be listed 
under Miscellaneous; if he considers 
gardening as part of a full life—which 
it is—then he will want to give it a place 
on his family budget, in fact, make a 
special budget for the garden. 

On this budget, if he employs a gar- 
dener, the biggest item will be wages: 
then plant material, then equipment. Ií 
he is planning any new developments or 
improvements these should be placed 
under a separate head. 

The first three years of our garden 
work consisted of making a Connecticut 
hilltop and making a garden almost out 
of the raw. In those years of the total 
sum spent, 23 per cent was for wages. 
1o per cent for plants, bulbs and seeds. 
6.9 per cent for equipment, fertilizers 
and such, and 6o.1 per cent for improve- 
ments, which include materials. These 
were mainly structural improvements— 
retaining walls, walks, grading and repair 
of trees worth saving. The percentage 
was high, but after these first three years. 
the budget shook down to a more reason- 
able basis—for wages, 58 per cent, plants, 
seeds, bulbs, 10 per cent, equipment and 
manures, I2 per cent and improvements 
20 per cent. The wages were paid to a 
part time gardener who did such heavy 
work as plowing, hauling, occasional 
grading and haying and the figure in- 
cludes the cost of hiring his horse and 
wagon. I consider this 58-10-12-20 dis- 
tribution of expenditures a fairly just one. 
The chances are that we shall not be 
able to reduce the percentage for labor 
because there are seven and a half acres 
to this place and a man and his wife who 
have their jobs in town cannot be centi- 
pedes however much they may love 
gardening. 

Before improvements are started you 
should have a fairly definite estimate of 
what they will cost and what work will 
be required. For example: I planned a 
new border 70 feet long and 5 feet wide 
to run along the top of a terrace be- 
hind my study porch. The plans on pa- 
per made early in the spring showed that 
it would require the following items: 


THE HIRED GARDENER 


(1) Trenching. This I intended to do 
myself, and I did it although it took 
the odd hours of a week after supper. 

(2) Manure, cost $14.00, one bag of 
bonemeal. $3.50, one bag of lime, $1.35. 

(3) Plant material: for edging, Pansies. 
Achillea, Perennial. Candytuít, Sweet 
William, and Alyssum  saxalile com- 
pactum; for the middle, Hemerocallis, 
Kroanso, Coreopsis, Columbine, Trito- 
mas, Chrysanthemums, Guaillaria, Com- 
panula, Tellham Beauty, Irises and 
Peonies; for the back, Delphiniums, 
Physostegia, Hollyhocks and Bee Balm. 
It was to be planted thick and thinned 
out when crowded. 

All of these plants were raised from seed 
except the Hemerocallis, which cost $3.00. 
the Peony, $1.00 and the two groups of 
irisesat$5.o0each. The Bee Balm wasagiít 
fromafriend. The seed cost about $5.00. 

This brought the total estimate on 
that border to $32.85, and save for a 
little investment in heuchera to take the 
place of some pansies that disappointed 
us, the estimate was met satisfactorily. 
Had all the plants been bought, however. 
the cost would have run up over $300.00! 

There are two general classes of hired 
gardener—the odd-job man and_ the 
trained gardener. To this may be added 
a third, the old gardener, but his kind is 
passing and perhaps he is more valuable 

(Continued on page 132) 
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YOUR KITCHEN/—FURNISHED AS COMPLETELY AND 
TASTEFULLY AS ANY OTHER ROOM 


— how you can have it so with little trouble and expense 


By Lors M. Wyse, Director Hoosier Test KITCHENS 


AX a home-loving woman what kind of a 
kitchen she would like and she will tell 
you with eager enthusiasm of a room that's 
dainty, fresh, inviting; where things shine 
immaculately clean and a dash of color 
cheers; a room which careful furnishing has 
made well-ordered and convenient—an easy, 
restful place to work! 

A room to dream about? To have some 

day—perhaps? Not at all! You can have 
just such a kitchen—now! 


A completely furnished kitchen 
—with Hoosier Kitchen Equipment 
With no more planning and expense than you 
would ordinarily put into it, 


you can have a kitchen fur- 
nished as completely and taste- 


facility to make it a perfect working unit. 
Toprovide the extrastorage space whichevery 
kitchen needs in addition to that afforded 
in the cabinet itself, Hoosier movable units 
in single and double size have been designed. 

You may use these units as an extension 
of your cabinet on either side or in other suit- 
able places in the room. But whatever the 
arrangement of Hoosier Cabinet and units, 
you have a charmingly furnished room, as 
uniform as if designed and built to your own 
special order—and so much more efficient 
and complete! 

Another attractive feature of Hoosier 
Kitchen Equipment is the Breakfast Set 
of table and chairs. It is very 
dainty in white enamel, decor- 
ated with blue; yet is sturdy 


much more com- 
plete and handsome 
than with equip- 
ment of your own 
devising and build- 
ing? Ask your archi- 
tect to figure on 
Hoosier equipment. 


Free to you! Our 

new book ''Plan- 

ning the modern 
kitchen" 


Hoosier Sincie CApiNET 
Unit—Fitted to hold brooms, 
mops, vacuum, brushes and 
a score of little cleaning day 
necessities May also be had 
as a double unit—in com- 
dination with the shelf unit 


We have just published 
a new book on modern 
kitchens, giving plans 
and ideas which will 
make your own kitchen 
a more inviting, conven- 


fully as any other room in your 
home. 

In the test kitchens of the 
Hoosier Manufacturing Com- 
pany, domestic science experts 
have designed equipment to 
make your kitchen the very 
room you’ve dreamed of ! 

The center of Hoosier equip- 
ment is a piece of furniture with- 
out which no kitchen can be 
completely modern—the Hoosier 
Cabinet! Scientific planning in 
every least detail has made the 
Hoosier the most efficient work- 


Hoosier DovsLe CABINET 
Unit—provides extra storage 
space which every kitchen 
needs for utensils, dishes and 


ing center that can possibly be {7nd P e Nery camer 
devised—with Leay imagi (5 as a single unit 
Digitized b OU 6 


enough for practical needs. The 
table has a white porceliron top; 
the chairs have cane seats. 


For a COMPLETE KITCHEN 
whether new or old 


Is your kitchen old and some- 
what inconvenient, lacking the 
modern touch? You do not need 
to wait for new equipment. You 
can have a Hoosier kitchen ow, 
with no fuss of remodeling and 
very little expense—surprisingly 
little for the completeness of it! 

And do you know that in that 
new house you can havea Hoosier 
equipped kitchen, and it will be 


ient room. This book is 
free to every woman who is interested. We hope you 
will send for it and also visit the Hoosier store in 
your town to see the complete Hoosier equipment. 
Fill out the coupon and we will mail book promptly. 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Company 


424 High Street Newcastle, Indiana 


The Hoosier Manufacturing Co., 
424 High Street, Newcastle, Indiana 

British Address: Ideal Furniture Equipment, 
No. 9 Preston St., Liverpool. ik 

Poue u send me, free, your new booklet: “Planning the Modern 
tche; 
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F ALL the things that enter into home-making, 

perhaps none is so truly permanent as the stately 
"Colonial" clock. Surely it holds leading place in the 
affections of the household for it radiates good cheer, 
grips the imagination and closely links one generation 
with another. 


“Colonial Clocks" are now available to every good 
home. There is one precisely suited for your needs 
regardless of whether your home happens to be an ela- 
borate house, a bungalow or a snug apartment. In fact 
you may choose from a variety of beautiful models in 


each good period style. All are fitted with timepieces of 


unfailing accuracy—the finest movements made at home 
and abroad. Mellow-toned chimes add the final touch 
of charm. 


Without exception, the prices of al! Colonial Clocks are 
most agreeably moderate 


Send for this Book of Suggestions 


Ir ali 
Clocks’ in typical home surr  APere. on mediat 


COLONIAL MANUFACTURING. CO. 


rates and describes a variety of '*Colomal- 


120 € nal Av 
ZEELAND, MICHIGAN 


World's Largest Manufacturers of Hall Clock 
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Leatherwood, a native shrub with hanging yellow 
blossoms, is a true herald of the coming spring 


FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 


(Continued from page 63) 


ing spreading branches and smooth leaves. 
Their star-shape flowers, each with five 
long, strap-shape petals, spreading from 
acalyx, wine-color on the inside, are frag- 
rant and thickly stud the stems. The 
type has canary-yellow petals whereas the 
variety arborea has golé -yellow petals 
and its flowers open a :.«ue in advance. 
These are splendid shru:;5, but finer than 
either is the Chinese species (H. mollis) 
of similar habit of growth but with larger 
flowers and larger leaves, softly hairy on 
the under surface. These free-flowering 
harbingers of spring are not affected by 
the dust and smoke, are easily kept in 
bounds with the knife and ought to be 
freely planted in cities where they would 
give a much needed touch of color in the 
dead season of the year. 

Kinsmen of the Witch-hazels are the 
Corylopsis, a group of shrubs confined to 
Eastern Asia, with pale yellow fragrant 
flowers in short racemes. There are sever- 
al species in cultivation, though they are 
much too infrequently seen. The low, 
twiggy C. pauciflora and the taller, stouter 
branched C. spicata are best known. The 
hardiest of the genus is C. Gotoana, a 
wide-spreading shrub from the mountains 
of Japan with a mass of twiggy branches 


| which in April bear a multitude of flower 


tassels. 
The golden bells (Forsyttias) are among 
the first of the spring shrubs to put forth 


flowers and no other group makes so 
brave a show of pure yellow. In ordinary 
gardens these plants are too often muti- 
lated by pruning at the wrong season of 
the year and their crop of blossoms de- 
stroyed or partly so. As a matter of fact. 
if rightly placed these plants need very 
little pruning and what is required should 
be done immediately after they have 
blossomed. This is true of a majority of 
shrubs and for all the early spring flower- 
ing things of this class. Planted on a bank 
or in a position where they can develop 
unmolested Forsythias will form a splendid 
tangle of growth each spring dowered in 
limitless wealth of blossoms. The com- 
mon sort F. suspensa and its variety for- 
tunei are good, but much better is the 
hybrid F. intermedia and especially its 
form speclabilis with extra large deep 
yellow bells. Another variety (primudina) 
with pale Cowslip-yellow bells is also 
worthy. For gardens farther north the 
upright growing F. europaea and the new 
F. ovata from the mountains of Korea are 
recommended. 

The first of the great Rose family to 
burst into blossom is David’s Peach 
(Prunus Davidiana) from northern China. 
There are pink and white forms of this 
tree but unfortunately they are apt to be 
too impatient to display their flowers and 
Jack Frost nips them ere they have shown 

(Continued on page 118) 


Colonial Clocks are sold in the better furniture stores the country over Í 


COLONIAL CLOCKS 


Another of the Japanese Magnolias is M. KOBUS BOREALIS, with white, 
loose-petaled flowers. The photograph shows one of the original trees 
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28,000 Sacks of 
Lehigh Cement 


make this pyramid. 
The amount used each hour 
of the working day. 
Equivalent to 266 five-ton 
truck loads. 


What Lehigh— 


'The National Cement— 
Means to the Country 


The largest output—over 16,000,000 barrels of 
cement in 1923. Sixteen mills from coast to 
coast. A nation-wide distribution through 


dealers. 


In short, A National Organization, 


marketing Lehigh, The Nationally-known 


Cement. 


ARCHITECTS welcome 
Lehigh's uniform stan- 
dard of quality. 


CONTRACTORS can de- 
pend on Lehigh's quality 
and service everywhere. 


DEALERS in Lehigh Ce- 
ment have a nationally 
endorsed product, 
backed by completeserv- 
ice in the field. 


FARMERS can always find 
a reliable Lehigh dealer 
nearby and also a Lehigh 
Service Organization 
offering practical advice 
and cooperation. 


TO EVERY AMERICAN— 
Lehigh, The National 
Cement, identifies 
a cement of outstanding 
merit, available every- 
where. 


Our friends have made Lehigh the National 
Cement. Their confidence is our incentive to 
renewed efforts to serve faithfully all who seek 
Lehigh Cement or Lehigh Service. 

Look for the local dealer who displays the 
blue-and-white Lehigh sign. 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
New York, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Omaha, Neb. 


LEHIGH 


CEMENT 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


Boston, Mass. 
New Castle, Pa. 
Mason City, Iowa 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Richmond, Va. 
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A CORNER IN THE SHOWROOMS 


Early American Maple Furniture, by Kensington 


Utility and comfort were the first con- 
siderations of our Early American cabi- 
netmakers,yet their work reveals a pride 
in honest craftsmanship that wins our re- 
spect as the quaint charm of its unaffect- 
ed simplicity appeals to our affections. 


Kensington reproductions of this furn- 
iture, because of fidelity in design and 
the old-time hand processes of the Ken- 
sington craftsmen, retain the quaint spirit 
of the originals and satisfyingly restore 
to an interior the charming atmosphere 
of old Colonial days. 


Kensington Furniture is made in 

all the decorative styles appro- 

priate for American homes. 

Write for Illustrated booklet H 
and pamphlet, “How Kensing- 


ton Furniture May Be 
Purchased.” 


The purchase of Kensington 

Furniture may be arranged 

through vour decorator or furni- 
ture dealer. 


4 
KEN SINGTON 6 COM PANY 


DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS 
NEW YORK 


Showrooms: 14 East 32nd Street 
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Every garden-lover knows Forsythia, but not all are familiar with the 
extra large size and deep yellow of the blossoms of the Y. INTERMEDIA 
SPECTABILIS form 


FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 
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their full beauty. The common Peach 
is lovely in blossom and the forms with 
double flowers, white, pink, red and crim- 
son, ought to be more commonly grown. 
In Japan the Ume or Plum-blossom 
(Prunus mume) is the first of its tribe to 
bloom and there are many pretty varieties, 
The Ume is not hardy in Massachusetts 
but further south we could have Plum- 
gardens even as they do in Japan. 

Very pleasing shrubs and exceedingly 
floriferous are Prunus japonica, P. glan- 
dulosa and P. tomentosa, all natives of 
eastern Asia. They are also very hardy 
and their round, scarlet fruit is good eat- 
ing. The double form of the Chinese 
Almond (P. triloba) with pure pink, rose- 
like flowers is a favorite shrub in many 
gardens where its blossoms transform the 
shoots into garlands. The wild type with 
single, pure pink flowers is more beautiful. 
though rarely seen in gardens, yet it was 
introduced in 1882 into the Arnold Arbore- 
tum where it has been growing ever since. 

The thought of these different kinds 
of Prunus naturally brings to mind the 
Cherries of the Orient. Not the double- 
flowered sorts but the wild species and 
forms with single flowers. The best 
known is the Rose-bud Cherry (Prunus 
subhirtella var. pendula) with slender 
hanging branches strung with flowers, 
rose-pink in bud, pale pink when fully 
open. Small examples of this delightful 
tree are not uncommon in gardens but 
outside of Japan I have never seen a 
really good specimen. As I write comes to 
mind a tree in the old capital city of 
Kyoto, full 80 feet tall with a spread of 
branches more than this, branchlets hang- 
ing straight down and almost reaching the 
ground and in flower a veritable cascade 
of pink whose loveliness no words can 
adequately portray. Its sister, the Spring 
Cherry (P. subhirtella), is a small tree, 
rarely thirty feet tall, with a broad, dense, 
bushy crown of slender, intricately placed 
branches and in flower, a misty, billowy 
mass of pink. On a lawn with sprouting 
green blades of grass around, a blue sky 
overhead, this tree is a feast of beauty of 
which the eyes never tire. It is easily 
raised from cuttings and ought to be in 
every park and garden. 

There are many worth while Cherries, 
but inthis miscellany I am content to men- 
tion one other, the Fuji Cherry (P.incisa), 
which is the only sort that can be fashioned 
into the so-called dwarf trees and made 
to grow and flower freely in small pots 
by Japanese gardeners. Abundant around 


remember the day I was first privileged 
to bask in the fullness of its beauty. A 
bush or small tree of perfect hardiness, it 
has nodding white or pale pink flowers 
with prominent yellow anthers. The 
petals fall in a few days but the sepals and 
stamen-filaments change to vinous-red 
and, persisting for a couple of weeks, give 
the impression of apetalous flowers. In 
early summer it bears small pea-like 
black fruits whose seeds are a ready means 
of increasing this most delightful child 
of the Orient. 

To the great Heath family our gardens 
are immensely indebted. Early or late, 
some member of this tribe is in blossom. 
Before the snow has disappeared the pret- 
ty Erica carnea and its variety alba o 
their rose-pink or white bells and tell us 
spring is at hand. This plant grows less 
than a foot high and makes a fine carpet, 
asking only a lime-free soil, an open situ- 
ation and a clipping immediately after its 
flowers are past. Give it air, let it enjoy 
the sun and the breeze and the reward is 
a wealth of blossoms at the first breathof 
spring. 

The vanguard of the Azalea cohorts with 
their wealth of brilliant blossoms is Rko- 
dodendron dauricum with its variety muc- 
ronulatum from northeastern Asia. These 
are sparsely branched shrubs from 4 feet 
to 6 feet tall with rigid stems crowned 
with blossoms before the leaves appear. 
They are best when massed together in a 
situation exposed to the air but protected 
from cutting winds and early morning sun. 
The type has red-purple flowers and is 
less plasing than the variety mucronu- 
latum with its rosy pink blossoms which 
are remarkably resistant to frosts. Every 
year in the Arnold Arboretum a group of 
these plants on a bank beneath some old 
White Pine trees are in early spring 
covered with countless blossoms. One of 
the most satisfactory of all hardy shrubs 
is th's var. mucronulatum and it ought to 
be grown far and wide. 

The Garland-flower (Daphne cneorum) 
with gray-greenleaves and clusters of rose- 
colored, fragrant flowers. terminating each 
of its slender, tufted foot-long stems is a 
well-known and deservedly popular plant. 
Not all of us are successful with this gem 
from the Caucasus Mountains though 
many can grow it easily in the rockery 
and open border. A relative is the Mezer- 
eon (D. mesereum), a woodland shrub, 
but when once established it thrives in a 
cool open border. It is a sturdy bush 
seldom more than four feet high with 
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l GRAND RAPIDS . 


“Gables of Character 
for Your Home 


l 
| 

XT|ELL-CHOSEN TABLES help to make 
the home distinguished. Like a fine 4 
<S% painting or a rare tapestry, a beauti- 


behold it, and adds character to the home. | 


Imperial Tables bring to you the beauty 


of the ages. In them is reborn the artistry 


of ornament conceived by the master de- y 
signers of the periods of the past. Made of | 
fine, enduring woods, richly finished, by 
skilled Grand Rapids craftsmen, they grow 
more cherished with time and associations. 


= 


Imperial Tables meet nearly every table 
need of the home. Leading furniture stores 
in your city display broad assortments. 
They will be glad to have you view them. 
On each you will find the Imperial trade- 
mark pictured above, the promise of satisfy- 
ing workmanship by the world's largest table 
factory. 


You will enjoy our handsome booklet, “Heirlooms of 

Tomorrow”, on the uses of tables in the home. Write 

Dept. E fora copy. Please mention the name of your 
furniture store. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


* World's Largest Table Factory" | 
MICHIGAN 3 
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[9] SOLID SILVER Í 
A Precious through the Ages | 
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© WAYED by the precious gifts | 

O she brought him, King Solo- 

mon looked with special favor upon 

Sheba's Queen. 
Other fashions have reigned and 

vanished, but thevogue of Solid Silver 
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Booklet No. 10 on request. A 
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Three pieces from the 
Lady Constance Tea Set 
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Gajtsmen in Solid Silver for Over Half a @ntury 
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KAPOCh 


Silk Sunfast Fabrics 


for your Draperies, Furniture, Walls— 
and wherever silky fabrics are used 


Every woman is not an expert interior decorator, 
but any woman can select KAPOCK. And 
KAPOCK alone will do more towards improving 
the appearance of a home, than probably any 
other single item. KAPOCK, with its exquisite 
texture, its marvelous designs, its fairyland tones 
—its richness—can accomplish wonders, and at 
a moderate cost. 


Remember, too, that KAPOCK’S double width 
permits of splitting. This, plus its extreme du- 
rability, its sun and tub fast features, make 
KAPOCK a most economical purchase. 


Send 10c in cash for New Drapery 
KAPOCK SKETCH BOOK 
Beautifully illustrated in colors 


A. THEO. ABBOTT & CO. 
Dept. C. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Beware of imitations. KAPOCK has its name on selvage 


KAPOCK —a sun tested fabric since 1913 
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FLOWERING TREES AND SHRUBS 


(Continued from page 116) 


erect branches and twigs whose whole 
length is covered with rose-colored, or, 
in the variety alba, with white, fragrant 
flowers. Often these are followed by 
scarlet berries of great beauty but poison- 
ous. 

For gardens south of Washington, D. C. 
and those of California, the rambling 
Jasminum nudiflorum with clear yellow 
flowers on dark green naked shoots is a 
lovely old plant. And where little or no 
frost is known the newer J. primulinum 
is a jewel of first water. This has arching 
stems and trifoliolate leaves from the 
axils of which arise primrose-yellow 
flowers each more than an inch in dia- 
meter. Wherever the plant is happy it is 
a cascade of pale yellow in season. A lover 
of sunshine, California should be a second 
home for this grand plant which came to 
us in 1899 from the plateaux of Yunnan 
in southern China. Of its class I count this 
Jasmine among the finest shrubs it has 
been my privilege to add to gardens. 

No account of spring flowering woody 
plants is complete without mention of the 
Asiatic Magnolias with their large, fleshy 
petalled, fragrant flowers borne on naked 
shoots. The first of all Magnolias to open 
its flowers each spring is the lovely M. 
stellata of unknown origin and to my mind 
the most charming of all. It is always a 
broad, shapely shrub from ten to fifteen 
feet high and more in diameter; the star- 
shape, snowy blossoms are smaller than 
those of other species but are produced 
in such profusion as to cover the bush 
with white. In addition to the type there 
is a pink-flowered form (var. rosea) which 
makes a delightful companion. 

The Japanese M. kobus is common in 
the forests throughout the greater part of 
Japan. The southern and typical form 
is a large bush or low tree, but the north- 
ern form (var. borealis) is a fine tree 
from sixty to seventy-five feet tall, broad- 
pyramidal inoutline with a smooth trunk 
six feet in girth. This variety is the most 
northern of all Magnolias and was in- 
troduced into America in 1876 and later 
sent to Europe. It has proved to be the 
most free-growing of its group, and trees 


raised from the original seed are now 
thirty-five feet tall with broad, pyrami- 
date crowns. The blossoms are loose-petal- 
led, white and smaller than those of the 
Yulan. Young trees flower sparsely but 
with age they are as floriferous as those 
of any other Magnolia. 

Well-known is the white Yulan (M. 
denudata), more generally known as M. 
conspicua, native of China where it has 
been a favorite in gardens from time im- 
memorial. So, too, is the less hardy 
Purple Yulan commonly known as M. 
obovata but correctly as M. /iliflora with 
rich wine-red chalices. Under cultivation 
several hybrids between M. denudata and 
M. liliflora have originated and have 
proved themselves hardier and even better 
garden plants than their parents. The 
oldestand bestknownofthesehybridsis M. 
Soulangeana which originated near Paris 
Itisa vigorous-growing tree with flowers 
suffused with rose-color. Very similar 
to this are forms known in gardens as M 
speciosa, M. superba, M. cyathiformis, M 
Alexandrina, M. spectabilis and M. trium- 
phans. Quite distinct is M. Lennei with 
its large blossoms, the outside of the petals 
of which are port-wine color at the base, 
and rich crimson toward the tip. Perhaps 
the finest of all these hybrids is that known 
as M. rustica rubra with its large, cheery. 
rose-red flowers each petal of which is 
edged with white. 

All Magnolias grow naturally in moist, 
rich woods and they detest drought. They 
will withstand considerable hardships and 
abuse but the best results are obtained 
when they are protected from strong 
winds and are planted in cool, deep soil 
rich in humus. The best time to trans- 
plant Magnolias is late in the spring. 
They may also be moved successfully 
late in the month of August but after 
moving they must not be allowed to suffer 
lack of water and it is advisable to mulch 
them with well-decayed manure. These 
are cultural items of the greatest import- 
ance which no aspirant to success can 
afford to neglect. Moreover, such magni- 
ficent plants are worthy of a little extra 
attention which they repay a hundredfold. 


SILK FABRICS USED IN THE HOME 


(Continued from page 77) 


too light for upholstery, except chair pads. 

Uncut VELVET, Woven loops are up- 
standing, not cut. It is lighter in shade 
than the same color cut. Can be smartly 
combined with cut velvet in figures and 
stripes. Hangs in a heavy beautifully 
modeled fold. A wear-resisting upholstery 
or hanging for offices and clubs. 

FIGURED VELVETS, The design may be 
cut or uncut pile on a ground of shorter 
cut pile, plain silk, satin or damask. All- 
silk figured velvets are the most magni- 
ficent hangings or upholstery obtainable. 
They carry design for large spaces in 
large rooms better than any other fabric. 
Less expensive substitutes with linen and 
other fibres combined are used for hotels, 
clubs and theaters, but lack the superb 
fold of the silk velvet hanging. Repro- 
ductions of all historic periods are avail- 
able. 

VELOUR, French name for velvet, now 
applied to a thick closely woven pile 
fabric resisting wear, used for overstuffed 
furniture, offices, hotels, clubs. 

Pusu has long lustrous pile, over one- 
eighthinch; plain or with stamped design; 
now used for store window dressing and 
novelty trade. 

Taffetas and light weight satins, especi- 
ally striped, are used for summer hangings 
and cushions where linens, mohairs, 


cretonnes and chintzes are not desired. 
The Southern States buy little silk for 
household use as washable cottons and 
linens are preferred in warm climates. The 
The Pacific coast and around the Gulf to 
Florida now demand Spanish colorings, 
yellow, orange, henna and red, for the 
adobe type of house and are seeking suit- 
able Spanish designs: stripes and figured 
silks showing a Saracenic influence as in 
the designs of Southern Italy, Sicily and 
Asia Minor. Spain offers little that is 
different from these designs. Its later 
Renaissance designs follow Renaissance 
types, simplifying the motifs, giving them 
a bold outstanding character. The Middle 
West uses dark colorings and very little 
light delicate silks, especially in the larger 
cities, on account of the coal-soot and soil; 
but the eastern coast takes and uses every 
thing that is good of every kind. 

In colors, green is now “the rage". Ap- 
ple green, jade green, Adam green are in 
demand, but any fairly good shade of 
green is accepted. The decorators seem 
to be using green two to one to any other 
color. Red is increasingly used in old 
crimson, Italian, Genoese, Venctian, a 
little brighter in tone, Spanish—verging 
on the yellow or aged to a maroon or chest- 
nut. Spanish colors are in the ascendant 
—red, yellow, green and blue. 
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The Window that 
Adds Distinction 


No one thing you can include in Truscon Copper Steel Base- 
your home will give greater dis- ment Windows give double 
d n 2 the light of wooden windows 
tinction, enjoyment or service than for the same size opening. 
Truscon Copper Steel Casement — 7 yy scon Basement windows 


Windows. cannot split or break. They 
never warp, stick, leak or 
: y " need repairs. Their actual 

They give twice as much fresh air cost is as little as wood. 


as the ordinary window, because 

they can be opened a full 100 per cent wide to the 
outdoors. Architecturally they add to the attractive- 
ness of any design, lending an artistic touch impos- 
sible to secure with ordinary windows. They add 
a finish to the interior which harmonizes perfectly 
with the hangings and artistic treatment of the well 
planned home. 


Truscon Standard Steel Case- 
73, ments are wind and rain tight 
: Y and are sturdily constructed of 
copper steel, the metal that 
, resists corrosion. They are 
> priced low and may be 
^ installed in any wall, thus 
they are of interest to 
| owners of both large and 
small homes. 


Send for a free copy of the 
valuable catalog on Truscon Case- 

ments illustrated here. It will prove 
of interest to you. 


For Sale by Dealers Everywhere 


TRUSCON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 


Warehouses and offices from Pacific to Atlantic. 
For addresses see 'phone books of principal cities. 
Canada; Walkerville, Ont., Export Div.: New York 


USCON 


COPPER STEEL 


STANDARD CASEMENTS 
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Look for the 
McCRAY 


name plate 


You'll find it on the re- 
frigerator equipment in 
the better grocery stores, 
markets, restaurants, ho- 
tels and in homes. This 
name plate gives positive 
assurance of fresh,whole- 
some foods. 


v 


Residenceof Louis Rozman Page, 
Villa Nova, Pa., Brockie and 
Hastings, architects, another of 
the many fine homes equipped 
with a McCray Refrigerator 


Most Important of All 
in Your Home 


HETHER you are building a new home, or 
remodeling, your first and most important 
considerations are comfort, convenience, health. 

Consider for a moment how much a McCray 
refrigerator contributes to these ends — how it 
enables you really to enjoy your home. 

By keeping all foods pure, wholesome and fresh 
uid. they reach your table, the McCray assures 
you tempting, palatable meals— protects your own 
and your family's health—and does all this effi- 
ciently, economically, conveniently. 

The McCray can be used, without change, with 
either ice or mechanical igeration. Outside 
icing feature, originated by McCray, available 
if desired. 

Efficiency is built into the McCray — quality 
characterizes it through and through, from the 
hidden details of insulation to the fine exterior 
finish. A third-of-a-century’s experience, patented 
design insuring active air circulation, finest mate- 
rials, painstaking and skillful craftsmanship—all 
these are at the base of McCray quality. 

Not only in homes of the finest type, but in 
hotels, clubs, hospitals, florist shops, stores and 
markets, McCray is the recognized standard. 
McCray builds refrigerators for all purposes. 

Send for complete information. We'll gladly su: 
gest specific models to meet your individual 
McCRAY REFRIGERATOR CO. 
Lake Street “Kendallville, Indiana 
Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
(See Telephone Directory) 
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China Cabinet No. 4007 
Ample arca for plate and 
china ware display, Be- 
cause of its height the 
bicce is in itself a wail 
decoration, 


Our Free Book 
“Character in Furniture,” 
by Spencer, stiff cover, 
library edition, illustrating 
other ‘‘character’’ furni- 
ture will be mailed on 
request. You will want it 
as a book of handy refer- 
ence. Send in the coupon 
below, today, 


Drop leaf Tea Wagon 
No. 9023 


At last— 
ee ?? | luxurious establis s. The first pri- 
the Ritz Grou D — en to possess one vas the ce 


—for the small dining room 


Chair No. 12 


Buffet 
o. 14072 
Extension 
Table 
No, 5023 


Just the right furniture for the smaller 
dining rooms now in vogue, either in the 
home, or the moderate sized apartment. 
Just right for breakfast porches. All the 
refinement in design of the more formal 
larger pieces, with ample provision for ex- 
pansion. The gate-leg table, for example, 
is extension type; the drop-leaves may be 
down for daytime use, up for the family 
dinner, extended for guests. Chairs as 
needed. 


Choose your own wood and finish. 
Antique or brown mahogany, or Ameri- 
can walnut, with or without the special 
mo" . 5 

Ritz’ decoration as illustrated, — all 
hand work in beautiful flower, vase, and 
scroll design. 


Buy it as a complete group, or by the 
piece; it is not higher priced. 3500 
Wilhelm "character" merchants are 
qualified to help you make the right 
selection for your home. Ask your local 
furniture dealer to show you 
the “Ritz Group" or write 
us for information as to how 
and where it may be obtained 


WiLHrLM Furniture Co. 
Sturgis, Michigan 


Furnuure City" 


Ri TURES 

So > 

fe GUARANTEED ON 
UAL 
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Originators Master 
of the Craftsmen 
Spinet Desk 1 e m 36 Years 


CHARACTER 


FREE BOOK 


ON FURNITURE 


Stiff cov r edition illustrating | 


spinet desks, escritoires, 
tables. tea wagons. Tells you 
how to select "character" 
wfurniture, Use coupon, 


FURNITURE 


WILHELM FURNITURE COMPANY 
309 Jean Ave., Sturgis, Mich. 
Where may I see the "Ritz Group"? 
Please send me your free book, 
"CHARACTER IN FURNITURE." 
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| adoption of the bergére came an evolution 
in the conception of the French interior; 
an evolution of no mean importance when 
one stops to consider its influence on the 
intellect of the period, for was not the 
| “intimité” thus created, a complete change 
from the austere and formal ways of 
living and thinking in times gone by? 
Of course it was at court that the first of 
these novelties made its appearance and 
in looking through the registers of the 
"Garde Meuble" at Versailles I came upon 
the following! 


"Inventory of new furniture 
| furnished to the Palace during 
the first months of the year 1751: 


"One rushbottomed bergère, 
made up, with two leather 
cushions each covered with 


green and white striped La Porte 
material, one for the back, the 
other for the seat. For the use of 
Madame the Nurse of Monseig- 
neur le Duc de Bourgogne." 


Once in favor at court, it was not long 
before the bergére had its place in all 


brated artist, Francois Lemoyne, first 

painter to his Majesty, among whose 
| papers was found a bill for “one arm- 
|chair, or rushbottomed demi bergére, 
made up with a cushion, the latter as 
well as the back being covered with 
colored linen." 

From that time on the bergére was to 
| be found in the houses of such notables 
| as the beautiful Mademoiselle Desmares, 
| the Duchesse de Mortemart, the Comte de 
| Caylus and hundreds of other well known 
people, not the least of whom was 
|Madame de Deffand, the cushions of 
whose comfortable bergére used toserveas 
a discreet hiding place for Horace Wal- 
pole's snuff box. 

There is a very celebrated painting by 
Hubert Robert, recently exhibited in 
Paris, which depicts the venerable lady, 
seated in her "bergére à oreilles," her 
chocolate served on a convenient kidney 
table pushed well up to her chair, so as to 
make all effort to bend forward quite 
unnecessary. Behind her stands a “valet 
de chambre" who has apparently been 
interrupted in his house cleaning, for his 
broom reposes, unnoticed, against the 
back of his mistress’ chair, and it is 
evident that it is he who has just brought 
in a letter which Madame de Deffand is 
reading. Apart from its artistic value, 
the picture is a rare treat to those who 
seek documents on the French interior of 
that period. 


A TALE OF THE BERGERE 


And apropos of the influence of the 
bergére on the mentality of the times, 
nothing could be more convincing than 
the little incident recounted in her 
memoirs by Madame Campan, reader, by 
appointment, to their Royal Highnesses 
Mesdames Louise, Adelaide, Victoire 
and Sophie, the King’s daughters. 

“For several years,” writes Madame 
Campan, “Princess Louise had led a very 
retired life. I used to read to her five 
hours a day; often my voice became very 
tired; the princess always prepared a 
| glass of sweetened water which she placed 
near me, and excused herself for asking 
me to read so long by stating that she 
was anxious to finish a course of literature 
(which she had prescribed for herself, 

"One evening while I was reading, 

Monsieur Bertin, ‘ministre des parties 
casuelles’ was announced and asked to 
| speak to her; she left the room in haste, 
| returned almost immediately, took up her 
| silks and her embroidery. asked me to 
continue reading. and when I retired 
| requested tbat I be in her apartment the 
|following morrirg at eleven. When I | 
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THE COMMODIOUS BERGERE 


(Continued from page 57) 


arrived the princess was gone. I learned 
that the same morning at seven o'clock 
she had departed to the Carmelite Con- 
vent at St. Denis, where she wished to 
take the veil. I went at once to Madame 
Victoire's apartment. There I learned 
that the King alone knew of Madame 
Louise's intentions; that he had faith- 
fully kept her secret, and that aíter 
having long been opposed to her desire he 
had finally sent her his consent, the 
previous evening. She had entered the 
convent where she was expected, alone. 
A few moments later she appeared at the 
iron gate to show the Princess de Guistel 
who had accompanied her, and her 
Íootman, the king's order to leave her in 
the monastery. 

"At the news of the departure of her 
sister Madame Adelaide grew violently 
angry and wrote to the King to reproach 
him for having thought himself obliged 
to keep such dire secrecy. 

"Madame Victoire thus lost the com- 
panionship of the sister she preferred; 
she consoled herself by weeping in secret. 
The first time (after this incident) that I 
saw that excellent princess, I threw my- 
self at her feet, kissed one of herhandsand 
asked her, with all the self-sufficiency of 
youth, if she too intended to leave us. 
as had done Madame Louise. She bade 
me rise, embraced me and showing me 
the seat on which she was reclining said. 
‘Do not worry, my child. I will never 
have Louise's courage. I love the com- 
modities of life too well; this bergère wil’ 
be my perdition.’ " 


THE BERGERE BECOMES SQUARE 


Toward the end of the Louis XV 
period, with the abandoning of the curved 
line, the bergére became square, though 
none the less ample in proportion. Up 
until this time the bergére gondole, thc 
bergére en cabriolet, the bergére en fer à 
cheval, the bergére à la Turque had 
reigned supreme. Now with Louis XVI 
comes the bergére carrée which under 
the Directoire degenerated into a small. 
but comfortable cushioned seat. 

It might be well just here to note that 
bergères might be rushbottomed or 
cane seated, and often completely up. 
holstered, the main characteristic being 
kid cushions stuffed with feathers, which 
when properly made should rise to their 
normal height when the person seated 
leaves the chair. Bergéres were made of 
all natural polished woods, many were 
painted and the finer ones gilded. They 
were covered with tapestries of all kinds. 
Gobelins and needlepoint, as well as 
silks, velvets and toiles of every descrip- 
tion, but a great and almost unvarying 
feature lay in the fact that no matter what 
the value of the chair, or the materia! 
that covered it, the exterior of the back 
was always stretched with checked linen: 
a neutral ground with the check to match 
or harmonize with the general covering 
This custom does not generally prevail 
when antique bergéres are now covered 
in the United States, and I have often felt 
so sorry for lovely pieces whose graceful 
lines were completely hidden by a velvet 
or sateen backing, tacked to the very 
wood of the outside instead of being 
stretched beneath the frame at the begin- 
ning, and leaving the wood apparent. 

With the dawn of the roth century 
came the metallic spring, and the death 
knell of the true bergère was tolled. 
Adieu cushions, wool and feathers; 
farewell grace, comfort and tradition! 
In the name of progress you have been 
swept aside. But after all, even progress 
is but a thing of the moment, and there 
comes a time when as we look back we 
can pick and choose among things that 
bave weathered the tide of fashion. 
It seems to me that the true bergère will 
never be out of date. 
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The quality of permanence 


THOUGH it is always in accord with the best of 
architectural design, Sargent Hardware means more 
to the home than decoration. It possesses, to an 
unusual degree, the quality of permanence. Solid, 
time-resisting brass or bronze is used in its making. 
Each working part represents the finest skill and 
ingenuity. Through all the years, Sargent Hard- 
ware will contribute to the worth and security of 
the home. 

Use Sargent locks, knobs, window catches and 
other hardware throughout your new home. Select 
Sargent Easy Spring Locks for inside doors and 
Sargent Cylinder Easy Spring Locks for exterior 
doors. The maximum of protection is obtained with 
these. As an added convenience, cylinder locks for 
entrance and other outside doors, each of which has 
its own keys, may be master keyed so that your one 
key, and only yours, will open all. 

There are beautiful Sargent styles to harmonize 
with every type of home. Write for the Book of 
Designs, or the Colonial Book for patterns of this 
period. Select Sargent Hardware with your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY 
Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT CYLINDER PADLOCKS 


This type is as impregnable as the 
Sargent Cylinder Lock for house doors. 
Pry it, twist it, beat upon it. Only the 
proper key will open it. It affords real 
security on tire rack, garage, tool-house 
or locker doors and chests of valuables. 
It may be master keyed in combination 
with your house locks. 
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SW HASTINGS 177 
BM seco TABLES Jig 


Inspired by rare Italian masterpieces, Hastings 
designers have recreated the richness and charm 
of old-world craftsmanship in this unusual writ- 
ing desk. 


It projects but twelve inches from the wall when 
closed, but its fine walnut exterior conceals capa- 
cious appointments for every correspondence 
requirement. The beauty of the antiqued wood 
is effectively enhanced by soft polychrome decora- 
tions and the jauntily tasseled chair cushion of 
cardinal red velvet. 


Typical of all Hastings productions are these two 
pieces, which assuredly will lend a touch of ro- 
mance to any modern home. 


HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY 
Hastings, Michigan 


Factory sales office and display, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


WRITE 


We shall be glad to send 
you a little folder fully 
describing a number of 
beautiful Hastings occa- 
sional pieces. Send for it 
today. Address all corre- 
spondence to the plant at 
astings, Mich. 
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Are you proud to have guests 


GUARANTEED 


Church uds 


Ready to take 


handy carton 


TA < 
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go into your bathroom? 


O5 DO you wish, perhaps, that the bathroom 
was a little more up-to-date? It isa fact that 
this room is the showroom of your home. 


Improve the appearance of your bathroom. The important 
place to start is with the toilet seat. Old style wooden, painted 
or sprayed seats absorb moisture, hold odors, and in time 
crack and splinter. They become a detriment to the whole 
home—they are unhealthy. 


A new beauty and safety 


THINK of a seat that is white, permanently white, and which 
cannot become contaminated! That is the Church Seat Its 
ivory. white sheathing (not a paint or an enamel) will not 
absorb moisture, retain dirt or odors. It is as easily cleaned 
as porcelain. And it lasts a lifetime. What a difference such 
a seat would make in your bathroom! 
Fits any bowl—simple and 
^ easy to put on: 
No TROUBLE at all to attach a Church Seat. 
You can remove the old one and put on a per- 
manently white Church Seat yourself with an 
ordinary pair of pliers—or your plumber will be 
glad to make the installation at small expense. 
Whether you rent a house, apartment, or 
own your own home, the toilet seat should be 
your personal property just like the other 
bathroom fixtures you own. ANY PLUMBER CAN 
SUPPLY YOU. Church Seats are on display at 
all plumbing jobbers’ showrooms. That you 
may see for yourself jist what this seat really 
is, mail the coupon. this now. 
C. F. CHURCH MANUFACTURING CO. 
120 Orange Street Holyoke, Mass. 
Established 1898 


Gt 


cyoskt SEAT i 


home, in 


sanixwhite 


C. F. CHURCH MFG. CO., 120 Orange St., Holyoke, Mass. 

Send me a sample showing the ivory white sheathing of the Church Sani- 
White Toilet Seat. 

Name 

Address 

City — State 
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An electrically equip- 
ped dressing table 
offers many advan- 
tages in the minimum 


of space 


SPACE 


House & Garden 


AND TIME SAVERS 


(Continued from page 88) 


stream of water which laves the dishes. 
To fill the washer with water, all that is 
necessary is to turn the faucet, and the 
emptying is no more effort than empty- 
ing your bath tub. 

It can be used as a small washer for 
clothes by means of an extra attachment 
which can be bought as well as the dish- 
washing outfit. So, dish towels can come 
in for a swift rehabilitation, with no 
trouble whatever. When neither of these 
mechanical devices are needed, the porce- 
lain sink remains for all traditional 
utilities. 

A good motor is attached under the 
sink, and away from you and any other 
disturbance. It is simple and it is only 
necessary to attach it to the ordinary 
electric light circuit. 

This sink is also equipped with a spray 
which can be used as a hot or cold rinse 
for pots and pans, dishes or clothes. 
There is, too, the convenient moveable 
faucet which can be aimed in any direc- 
tion. 

Of course, there are on the market, 
many little dishwashers which set cosily 
on the drain board of the sink which you 
already have. These, too, in most in- 
stances, can be attached to the plumbing 
and save labor and “rough and reddy” 
hands. 

6. ELECTRIC TABLES. The newest type 
of kitchenette is the beautiful series of 
tables, which can be used for library, 
boudoir or dining room. The top lifts up 
and folds back, forming a flat working 
surface. Underneath the table top, before 
it is lifted, is found a capacious cavity 
which houses the utensils and cartons of 
food. This table is wired for electric 
devices necessary for cooking or ironing. 
In these tables is room íor supplies, 
napery and cutlery. 

7,8. RECESSED COMFORT. Should there 
be but space equal to the ancient pantry, 
a folding table, a recessed electric stove, 
the needful closet room, refrigerator, and 
the most neglected folding ironing board, 
and small electric ironer with connections 
and outlets can be built in. Often in the 
most exquisitely equipped kitchenette 


The electrical stoker 

can be attached to 

practically any lype 
of furnace 


spaces, the ironing board is totally for- 
gotten, and valeting is neglected in the 
tush for a rational rationing. 

9. THE POUDREUSE. Another type of 
table is equipped with electric outlets for 
curling iron, vibrator, etc., and has 
drawers for the cosmetic accessories. 
While adding hugely to comfort and 
beautiful furnishings, these tables have 
charm in design, wood and structure, 
for they are designed to fit in accordance 
with the period in which your room is 
furnished. 

IO. ELECTRIC STOKER. The electric 
stoker, which coals the fire and removes 
the ashes mechanically, as well, makes 
the early morning and night cellar tours 
unnecessary. 

Usually three hundred pounds of cheap 
buckwheat, rice or barley coal are loaded 
into the hopper and conveyed by motor 
force to burner and placed on the fire, 
where it is blown by a little fan. The 
coal is burned up completely, and the 
ashes deposited in the ash can. 

You can use your own furnace, and any 
mechanically-minded person can install 
this simple mechanism. It is very easily 
attached to the electric light socket, and 
it uses one-eighth horse-power motor. 

II. TOOLS. Time and space could 
often be delightfully saved were it pos- 
sible to put up a nail, hook or rack in a 
convenient place. A tool chest makes 
this possible and saves the time usually 
wasted in waiting for help. Some of the 
small, inexpensive tool chests with nails, 
hooks, tacks and brads in neat compart- 
ments, supplemented by hammer, nail 
extractor, screw driver and various other 
tools are most comfortable. Some of these 
chests cost very little over $5. 

12, SMALL ICE CHEST. There are ice 
chests and even refrigerators to fit, not 
only the small apartment dwellers’ 
limited spaces, but able thereby to cheat 
the restaurants of his presence by allow- 
ing him to store enough food at home. 
These are finished in white enamel, 
sometimes in other surfacings. 

(Continued on page 132) 
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55°/o Difference in Heating Costs in Portland, Ore. 
by Insulating with Cabot's Quilt 


Residence of J. H. Hartog Residence of Dr. W. B. Holden. F. Manson White, Archirect 


THIS HOUSE COST 55% MORE TO HEAT than ccc [5— THIS HOUSE. 


~ THIS HOUSE Was Lined With building paper. ^. THIS HOUSE WAS INSULATED with Cabot's Quilt. 
THIS HOUSE COST TO HEAT, October to May ~ THIS HOUSE COST TO HEAT, October to May 
inclusive - - - - $138.10 inclusive - - T0 c $38.72 
Average cost per month - - 17.26 Average cost per month - - 11.08 


The Heating Equipment was EXACTLY the Same in Both Houses (16-Section Gasco Furnace). 

The Hartog house was only 7% larger in cubical measurement, but being a two-story house was naturally 
much easier to heat than the one-story house on account of easier radiation and of the much smaller roof area; 
but the Quilt insulation reversed this, so that it cost 55% more to heat it than the Holden house. 

Send for free sample and full information 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufg. Chemists, 8 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 


312 Madison Ave., New York 


331 E. 4th St., Los Angeles 525 Market St., San Francisco 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 


GOULDS PUMPS F 77. — 
AND WATER SYSTEMS | CTI 


What Does Comfort" 
Mean to You? 


Many a housewife will answer 
"Running water in my home." 

A. Goulds water system gives you 
everything a city water supply offers 


—running water in the bath, kitchen Dolly Madison— 
andlaundryand an amplesupplyfor | | Hostess Incomparable! 

Electric driven | garage, lawn, garden and farm uses. | Life was romance for this blue-eyed Quaker Dame Madison. What joy she would, have 
Werder | Goulds pumps and water systems | || Vcnus unm i im de sc Kim Mop with sae masala time qnd cl 
Teo capacities: cost little but they save endless ||| Sud oranes e Madon, fort and ake ttis Beare Payot Liquid 
Outfit W2—180 drudgery, inconvenience and time. | | _ jeserson. the President, since he was a widow- restore or preserve the clean, lovely beatty 

gallons per hour. >, èr, made her virtually First Lady of our Land. of pianos, furniture, woodwork and floors. 
Outfit V2—360 Do not postpone action longer. If Elec eg became tees ala a a aA ahd lad 


gallons per hour. 


your water problem has stumped 
you, bring it to Goulds. Our engi- z 
neers have been solving water prob- BUFFALO SPECIALTY COMPANY 


Reliable drug, hard- 


388 Ellicott Street 
lems all over the world for 76 years. warc, paint SURALO NÝ 

i Shing BRIDGEBURG, ONT. 
Weprovidepumpsandwatersystems g O SENTANO 
A i WG 


of many types, sizes and capacities to 
" meet every need of home or farm. 
NO mcn bow 
MOP zc MOP POLISH 
Tuo ofa Family of Polishing Products 


f 


Write for booklet giving details and prices of 
complete line of electric and engine driven 
pumps and water systems for every ueed. 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIG 
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This instrument may be had in walnut or mahogany. 
Cabinti—hei ight 3 77 inchess a 


244 inches. Ai 


bou ni damplific erg e! 


As long as human hearts respond to the magic 
of stringed instruments, Stradivarius will be held 
in grateful admiration — the violin bearing his 
name is the aristocrat of the musical world. 


Today, as the worker's skill is reinforced by science 


and industry, a new type of musical instrument 
has been created for the enjoyment of a//—Sonora. 


Stradivarius 
and his violin 


g 
velope filing system for 100 records. 


h 40 inches; depth 


s; all-wood 


The Sonora Line includes an instrument for 
every taste and requirement— $60 to $3,000 


SONORA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, INC. 


NEW YORK CITY 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY 


onor 


CLEAR AS A BELL 


Go: "ots Google 


SPACE AND 


House & Garden 


TIME SAVERS 
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13. REFRIGERATOR DISHES. One of 
the least expensive and simplest and 
thrilling space and time saving inven- 
tions, are the little white enamel dishes, 
figuratively and literally built “on the 
square," so that they fit on the shelf with- 
out lost space. The economy of these is 
further increased by the íact that they 
are good looking and can be (1) taken out 
of the refrigerator, (2) set on the stove 
if necessary to warm the contents, and 
(3) then put on the table. This saves the 
washing of three sets of dishes and the 
resultant labor. 

14. BROOM HOLDERS. The fallen broom 
can be reformed by building long, narrow 
closets for their “upkeep,” or by buying 
ready made closets in metal or wood to 
fit the peculiar and particular space 
available. Then, too, can be bought in 
the hardware store, clamps and hooks 
which can be hung so as to hold the neces- 
sary brooms, dusters and mops. 

IS. A PERFECT KITCHENETTE. In this 
connection there is the kitchen cabinet, 
of which there is not space for discussion, 
save to say that you can get a very com- 
pact kitchen cabinet in which there is a 
two place electric cooker and connections 
—and with a screen—a kitchenette is 
born! 

16. INCINERATOR. The incinerator in 
the cellar which burns waste “shuted” 
to it from the “field of battle” is of in- 
estimable value in saving time with gar- 
bage pails, garbage men, dumb waiters, 
cold trips in the yard, if you live in the 
suburbs, and general anxiety, to say 
nothing of the space saved by a mere slot 
in the wall, akin to a mail box slot, and the 
banishing of space taking garbage con- 
tainers. 

17. HOUSEMAIDS’ TRAY. In large homes 
a device called the housemaids’ tray has 
been used for many years. It is excellent 
for the small apartment, too, for it holds 
in concentrated form, all the cleaning 
materials needed and saves the dropping 


and picking up and mislaying of the 
different materials used in the occasional, 
as well as in the daily, cleansing. It is 
not large, it is not weighty, and can be set 
down safely in, oratany placeallotted toit, 

18. SHOE RACK. A delightful little 
rack made of two strips of metal is the 
most recent method of storing shoes, 
This is designed for the door of the closet, 
and as a saver of soles, it fulfills the 
claims its creators make for it! This is 
finished in various enamels. 

19. TABLE AND BLACKBOARD. To meet 
the children’s needs of play, food and 
education in a tiny apartment, there is 
a small table on which they can use their 
toys and from which they can be fed. 
There is a blackboard on the under side 
of the table top, which, when lifted, and 
set in the groove along the front edge, 
affords all the fun and educative facilities 
that the blackboard in the nursery can 
give. 

20. MUCH IN LITTLE. One of the most 
important washing machines has now a 
junior offspring, which, of course, being 
small, takes up less space on the floor, and 
and is less expensive than the large sizes. 
Many of the smaller machines have been 
less carefully made than have the larger 
ones, but this is one that carries with it all 
the faith and guarantees of its larger 
sisters. It takes up only 26” x 28" of 
ground space! 

Because we have detailed in these 
pages from time to time the story of the 
small sized electric ironers, flat irons and 
all the time and labor-saving devices, for 
this reason we will spare you from any 
further detail of these things. 

It has taken time to readjust ourselves 
from spacious homes to restricted ones, 
so it is taking the manufacturer a little 
time to adjust to the newer conditions 
But there is a “gude time comin” when 
lack of space will have no terrors and 
when large spaces will seem extravagant 
Untilthen.... ! 


MANAGING A HOME GARDEN 


(Continued from page 110) 


as a present sentiment than as a reality 
for often he was ignorant, headstrong 
and unwilling to learn new and improved 
methods. 

On most small places the odd-job man 
is employed for maintenance—cutting 
the grass, cultivating the vegetable patch, 
and the heavy work of digging and 
hauling. Other work is done by the owner. 
Valuable this man is at times, but the 
owner should keep him well under control 
and direction. He may be the chauffeur, 
in which case his work is done at odd 
moments. It is advisable, when you have 
a chauffeurgardener, todivide his working 
time into very definite jobs; thus he 
may be responsible for the grass and the 
weekly spraying of roses, but do not expect 
him to do more than his time permits. 

The trained gardener, on the other 
hand, should devote all his time, to the 
garden and not be expected to run the 
car or do inside housework. The chances 
are that, in hiring a man for this purpose, 
he will have some special flair for certain 
fruits and flowers. It is advisable to take 
advantage of this and let him specialize, 


butnot tothe neglect of the other varieties. 

A well-trained man may, because of his 
alleged superior knowledge, hold the 
whiphand over the employer. The same 
sort of situation arises in households when 
the mistress of the house demands of 
her servants work that she herself does 
not understand. The owner of the 
garden should know both the theory and 
the practice of flower raising; it is his duty 
to follow the introduction of new and 
improved methods and to try them out 
in his garden. So long as he has an 
intelligent man in his service there will 
be no difficulty in doing this. 

Of course a great many people think 
that where a gardener is employed the 
owner is not really master of his place— 
it is the gardener’s garden. Well. it is, 
if you do not do some of the work. if 
you yourself do not dig and plant, sow 
and water, prune and harvest, if your 
wife does not lend a hand at the cultiva- 
tion of the flowers and the arrangement ol 
their planting. It will never be anyone 
else's garden as long as you give of your- 
selves and your endeavors to it. 
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ALBERT BARTLETT 
Associate Decorator 


ONE OF A PAIR OF 


RARE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


ITALIAN CORNER SHELVES 


IN WALNUT TOGETHER 


WITH SUPPORTING CONSOLES 


SMALL OCCASIONAL TABLES 


IN WALNUT AND MAHOGANY 


gs. 
MRS. BUEL 
DECORATIONS 


142-144 EAST 57th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


DECORATION OF HOUSES 


New York Chicago, Ill. 
444 Park Avenue 163 East Ontario Street 


Diane Tare AN D Marian Hatt, Inc. 


Antiques and Interiors 
126 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 
Telephone Plaza 4418 


JUNO 


MISS HARDY'S 
Workshop for Painted Decoralion 


© 


WEATHERIANES 


Transparent Tapestry 
A French Innovation 
Made by a patented process which equals in ever 
way the old tapestries with the added 
value of transparency 
CUSHION TOPS, PIANO AND TARLI 
SCARFS, CURTAINS, WALL PANEL 
FURNITURE COVERINGS AND PORTIERE 
FRENCH EXPOSITION 
GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 
Booth 171, April 22 to May 3 
J. R. HERTER & CO. 
Importers of Hand-woven European Tapestries 
141 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YOR 


Breakfast set in gray and blue. 
Chairs $20. each., Table $100., Dresser $90. 


Sets can be made to go with 
any chintz or special scheme of 
decoration. 


Mah Jong table tops in black 
and gold, $22. 
102 Chestnut St., Boston, Mass. 


© 1023 


No. 6225. Length 52” F 414 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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A Charming Group in Stick Willow 


Kapashell shades meet 


t N the bright or neutral tones of your and decorated, some in early American J 
the most exacting de- own choosing, this stick willow farni — maple, will alo attract your interest. Desig Aex. 
mands. They are unique ture makes a group which is especially Immediate Deliveries Oe age í 
à bos e aral on porch o terea Youcwih -Tosia cordially nodad re) ans OONA 
in texture, c rmingly find other appealing pieces too, for the lo make use of the Barto f al Le L Ü LOCA | 
decorative and exclu- Barto collection contains every type of Expert DecoratingService l | 
reed and willow furniture. An unusual for advice on col- (uc 


sive, yet moderately 
priced. 
Send for illustrated leaflet. 
E. H. WARDWELL 


452 LEXINGTON AVE. 
Near 45th Street New York City 


collection of bedroom sets, some painted are "ana: cule: 


Wall Panelo. 
Collegiate arm chair. with very soft down cushions, covered A ad J ab a n C Q. 

| in chintz, Regular $42.50, Spe ial . o. 42875 ia | 
Barto for Day Beds 


| EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


| Interior Decorators and Furnishers 
775 Lexington Avenue, New York 


L 


Studio and Showroom 
219E. 60th St. NEW YOR 


Prices on your requirements on request 


PA 
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DIRECTORY o/ DECORATION & FINE ARTS, 


THE BOOK OF 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES 


7 


CONTAINS the floor plans and ex- 
terior views of 


Without Fireplace 


The Jaxon Franklin stove can be piped 


House & Garden 


THE LIGHTS TO HAVE 


IN THE HALL 


The star lantern is For prices of this aud 
usually hung close to the other lamps see pages 92 
ceiling and 93 


A hall side bracket should 

be placed 6 feet from the 

floor. Use a 25-watt all 

frosted or a small candle 
bulb 


The kall lantern should 

hang not less than 75 

inches from the floor. 

Use 25-or 50-watt diffus- 
ing lamps 


One hundred Houses and 
Bungalows 
Beautifully illustrated with Pencil 
Drawings. Designed to give maximum. 
house at minimum cost. An invalu- 
able book for the correct planning of a 


to an ordinary chimney or used ina 
regular open fireplace. Beautiful copies 
of Colonial patterns with grates or and- 
irons as preferred. Give more heat and 
less smoke than usual fireplace. 


LIVING ROOM LIGHTS 


home. v 

Send for descriptive folder. Also catalog 

of wood mantels, of andirons and other 
fireplace furnishings. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
49 E. Beekman St., New York, N. Y. 


Send No Money 
Just pay Postman $2.50 plus few pen- 
nies postage when you receive book. 
ANDREW CHARLES BORZNER 
Architect 
717 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


"It is a Great Privilege 
lo Take this Course" 


HIS is one of the most familiar 

tributes from students of the Arts 
& Decoration Practical Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration. 

They begin to enjoy the practical 
return, including the saving of money, 
with the first lesson, while the cultural 
benefit is no less stimulating and 
fascinating. 

The course of 24 lessons with more 
than 500 illustrations and diagrams 
covers every phase of Interior Decora- 
tion, beginning with the actual physical 
processes and materials, and leading into 
Color Composition, Period Styles and 
Period Furniture. 


Directors: Harold Donaldson Eberlein,and Nancy V.McClellar.d 


We shall be glad to send you an illustrated booklet 
on request and with no obligation on your part 


ARTS & DECORATION 45 West 45th Street, New York 


This type design is suit- 
able for the center light in 
a living room 


On the mantel place 

reproductions of old 

lights, the heights ac- 

cording to taste. Use 

a 15-watt all frosted 
lamp 


The pumpkin shade 


Fixture is usually placed 


It should hang not less 
than 75 inches from the 
floor level 


A living room wall 


6 feet from the floor level 
and one should use a 
I5-watl frosted lamp 


A sunroom ngli, 


Jor living rooms and 

sunrooms. Hang 75 

inches from foor. 

Use 50-wali diffusing 
lamp 


made of parchment 

or silk, set 75 inches 

above the floor and 

served by 100 er 150- 
watt lamps 


KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY LIGHTS 


Place 7 feet from floor 
or at ceiling above the 
work table. Use 150- 


Le i 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 


Saves Thousands of Steps 


(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in 
2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP. 
(3) Large center pull out Drawer. 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles 
5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
“Scientifically Silent" Swivel Wheels 
6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


T Ta 

FOUNTAINS 
bird-baths, sundials, benches, vases, fower 
joxes and other interesting garden oma- 
ments (many also suitable for interior use) 
will be found on hibition in our studios. 


Illustrated Catalogue Sent on Request 


Visit our exhibit at the 
New York Flower Show 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 
Established 1900 


240 Lexington Avenue at 34th Street 
New York City 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
and dealer's name. 


| THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 
504-G Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 


walt frosted “daylight” 
lamp 


(Above center) In laun- 
dry or kitchen, placed at 
ceiling and using either 
4 roo-walt clear or a 
1 50-watt“dayligit” lamp 


E 


Another kitchen type 
is this, to be placed 
75 inches above floor, 
using a 150-watt 
“daylight” lamp E 


(Below center) This 
kitchen light should also 
be placed on the ceiling 
and will require the 
same lamp as the others 


For kiichen wall bracket 

or pendant above sink 

or stove. Use a 5o- 
walt lamp 


(Left) A third type of 

diffusing light for kit- 

chen or laundry; place 
al ceiling 


IN THE BASEMENT 


in EN 


Original from 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


See pages 92 and 93 for other 
types of lighting fixtures, wiih 
prices 


This ceiling light is adequate 
for the basement. Use a 50- 
watt lamp 
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Redwood rails sound 


though buried 


10 years 


Residence at Eau Claire, 
Wis. Redwood Siding, 
painted white. C. A. 
. Platt, architect. 


Interior of Redwood. 
Residence of Mr. / 
Julius Rosenfeld, Syd- 
noy, N. S. W. 


News item clipped from 
the San Francisco 
Chronicle, 


Private Greenhouse built of Red. 
wood at Buffalo, N. Y. Erected 
by King Construction Co., 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


di icc Redwood lumber possesses remarkable rot- 
resisting properties is once more proved by the sound 
condition of the old, steel-bound Redwood street car rails 
recently dug up at Sacramento, California. 


Fungus, the arch-enemy of most woods, does not attack 
Redwood. Boring worms and insects find it unattractive. 
A natural, odorless preservative which permeates every 
fibre of Redwood during growth protects Redwood against 
these wood-destroying agencies. 


For shingles, clapboards, trim, rails, fences, porch col- 
umns and balusters, door and window frames, pergola, 
summer house, porch and greenhouse construction, for 
foundation timbers, mudsills or lattice work—wherever 
there's exposure to moisture or climatic variations—Red- 
wood is unexcelled. 


It takes and holds paint well, contains no highly in- 
flammable resinous substances and reduces the fire hazard 
wherever used. Properly seasoned Redwood does not shrink, 
swell, warp or crack. Grade for grade it costs no more 
than other woods with far less rot resistance. 


Before you build send for our "Redwood Homes 
Bookiet.” To architects and builders we will 
gladly send our “Construction Digest" free on request. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK CITY SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
2081 McCormick Bldg. Pershing Sq. Bldg. Robert Dollar Bldg. Central Bldg. 
$32 So. Michigan Ave. 100 East 42nd St. 311 California St. 6th & Main Ss. 
THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. of Illinois THE PACIFIC LUMBER CO. 


yA Che Pacific Lumber Co. 


Re 


The Largest Manufacturers and Distributors of California Redwooa 


Google 


MADERA SILENT 


ARISTON 


K-2900 


Chousseaus Uransa done to 
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MADDOCK 


Sanitary Fixtures 


grace Dh Granja Gardens 
of Phukp the Mh of Spam 


White Vitreous China Non-Soiling Silent Action 
Syphon Jet Closet with extended top inlet, floor 


outlet, extended front bowl and cut-back 


flush- 


ingrim. Equipped with white celluloid-covered 


seat, flush pipe cover and white vitreous 


china 


tank with heavy brass, silent acting fittings. 


HEREVER instinctive 

good taste is re- 
flected in the appoint- 
ments of the home 
—there one may ex- 
pect to find Thomas 
Maddock fixtures in 
the bathroom. 


J THOMAS MADDOCKS SONS COMPANY 


Trenton, New Jersey. 


up Cle 
Sie ı from Attic to Cellar 


Typical Residences 
Equipped With 
TUEC 


Henry Forp 
Dearborn, Mich. 


E. L. Doneny 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
PRESIDENT’s Rrsi- 
DENCE 
University of Michigan 


A. R. KUHLMAN 
Toledo, Ohio 


H. W. CHAPIN 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


Howanp E. CorriN 
Grosse Point, Mich. 


Pres. R. L. WILBUR 
Leland Stanford 
University 


S. S. KRESGE 
Detroit, Mich. 


H. H. TIMKEN 
Canton, Ohio 


Rz. Rev. J. S. Grass 
gden, Utah 

CHESTER U. WEAVER 
San Francisco, Cal. 


J. W. R. CRAWFORD 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Grant I. Rosen- 
ZWEIG 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Wm. S. TOWNSEND 
Baltimore, Md. 


F. K. GUDDEN 
Cleveland, Ohio 


F. L. KLINGESMITH 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich. 
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- Pacuum Cleaning Systems 


Awarded Grand Prize at Panama-Pacific Exposition 


a Digitized by Goc gle 
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© Residence of 
F. L. Klingesmith, 
Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. 


OUR home has a 

heating system, a 
water system, a lighting 
system. Why nota built- 
in cleaning system? 


A Built-In TUEC not 
only cleans the room 
and everything in it, but 
renews theair,drawsall 
the dirt directly intothe 
separating tank in the 
cellar and blows the 
dusty air and germs out 
through the air-flue. 


The suction is many 
times stronger than in 
portable cleaners and 
thoroughly cleansevery 
nook and cranny, not 
only the rugs and car- 
pets but the furniture, 
bedding, draperies, 
clothing, radiators and 
out-of-the-way corners. 


Twenty- minutes’ run- 
ning in an average 
room will completely 
remove, not only the 
dustand dirt and germs, 
but all the stale air — 
pure, fresh air coming 
in from outside to take 
its place. 


Easy to install in new 
or old houses. Our en- 
gineers will gladly fur- 
nish necessary plans 
without charge. 


Send for descriptive 
literature 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 
Since 1909 
1301 8th St., N. E., Canton, Ohio 
In Canada: 
The United Electric Co., Ltd. 


Toronto 


© 1924 T.U.E.C. 
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THE LIGHTS TO HAVE 


IN THE BEDROOM 


(Right This type is 

partly indirect, the bottom 

of the shade being closed. 

It should hang not less 

than 75 inches above the 

floor and will use a roo- 
or 150-watl lamp 


(Below) For a side table 

electrify an old pressed glass 

lamp. It should stand 10 to 12 

inches high and use a 25-0r-45 
watt frosted lamp 


For a dressing table or bureau one may use a tall 

thin crystal shaft lamp with a paper shade. Light 

center should be 24 inches above top of table; 25- 
watt lamp desirable 


(Left) Reading in bed, an 
excellent habit, is en- 
couraged by this type of 
light, which is clamped 
to head of bed or hooked 
over it. Use a 50-wati 
diffusing lamp 


(Below) A decorative side light 

with crystal drops and shield, 

Jor the bedroom. Light center 

534 feet above floor; use a 50- 
watt lamp 


THE BATHROOM 


The bathroom light center 
should be placed 5V feet 
above the floor 


i 


Data for these lamps is 
shown by courtesy of the 
American Architect 


THE DINING ROOM 


For either the dining room or 

nursery. Place light center 75 

inches from floor. Use a 50-or 
75-wall lamp 


An excellent dining room 
side fixture has a decora- 
live silvered back plate 
with two candle lights. 
Place 6 feet from floor 
and use 25-walt frosted 
round lamps 


Electrically equipped 
candles for the dining 
table should be about 
14 inches. Use a 25-watt 
all-frosted lamp 


Still another type of 

dining room center fix- 

ture. Place bottom of shade 
45 inches above lable 


Over table lamp. Requires 24 

inches clearance between shade 

and table top. 75-or 100-watt 
lamp or “daylight” lamp 


(Below) A center light of 
this type in the dining 
room should be placed so 
that the bulbs are about 
48 inches above the table 
lop. Use 25- to 50-uti 
Frosted lamps 


The lights on the buffet 
require no especial height 
or design of fixture. For 
this type use a 1 5-watt all 
Jrosted lamp 


This fixture would also 

be suitable for a bedroom. 

y It requires 25-to go-wall 
all frosted lamps 


Original from 
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Gain Extra Room with 


VANISHING DOORS 


Space saved by using R-W 
Vanishing Door Hardware 
in an 8-room house is 
equivalent to a room 
9x 14 feet. 


Today’s high building costs make 
it imperative that no waste 
space be permitted. R-W Vanish- 
ing Doors save space by per- 
mitting furniture to be placed 
on either side of the doorway 
and also prevent adjoining doors 
and  banging 


from swinging 


against each other. 


Another advantage of Vanishing 
Doors is that they abolish the 
inharmonious effect produced by 
swinging doors when they open 
into rooms of conflicting finish. 
They are silent in operation, do 
not rattle on windy days and 
cannot slam and bang. 


Doors hung on R-W Vanishing 
Door Hardware disappear into 
the wall at a touch. They can 
be left open for ventilation at 
any’ desired width without the 
bother of “propping.” Ball- 
bearing adjustable hangers pre- 
vent sticking and thus saving 
after-expense when_the building 
settles. 


le 


Write to Department M for our free illustrated catalog, “ Modern 
Hardware for Your Home. It contains much interesting in- 
formation regarding R-W Vanishing Door Hardware and other 
items of hardware for the up-to-date home. R-W Hardware is 
sold by leading hardware and lumber dealers from coast to coast. 


0. Minneapolis 
. Omaha 


Urat A Haneer forany Door that slide Kansas City 
Cincinnati AURORA, ILLINOIS.U.S.A. Los Angeles 
Seconcoctte RICHARDS-WiLCOX CANADIAN CO., LTD. gg enm 


LONDON, ONT. Montreal 


DINING ROOM 


First] TLOO PLAN 


This is the sixroom stucco house 
which will be erected at the Own- 
Your-Home Show in New York this 
Spring. It is one of the sco practical 
small homes of all types that are in 
cluded in “The Books of a Thousand 
Hcmes," Volume I. 
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Second FLOOR PLAN 


The Home you want to 
build is in this book 


Volume I of “The Books of a Thousand Homes" is now ready. It contains 
plans, perspective and detail drawings and cost estimates of 500 inexpen- 
sive 4- to 8-room homes designed by architects of the highest standing. 
The coupon below brings it to you by return mail. 


HEN are you going to 
build your own home? 
This year? Next? Some 


time indefinitely in the future? 


If you have any intention of 
building at all, here is something to 
do right now: Get Volume I, “The 
Books of a Thousand Homes.” 


It is a book of small home plans 
that is entirely different from any- 
thing of the sort ever published 
before. It contains floor plans, 
perspective drawings, detail 
sketches and cost estimates for not 
twenty or fifty or a hundred but 
five hundred homes which can be 
economically built. 


And for every plan in the book, 
there are working drawings, blue 
prints and architects’ specifications 
easily available. These you can 
turn over to your local contractor 
and let him go ahead. He cannot 
make a mistake. 


In other words, this book offers 
you the services of more than 100 
architects of the highest standing 
for $3! 


The architects whose work this 
book contains are the best in 
America, men who could not un- 
dertake an individual commission 
for less than $500. They have 
given their services, in this in- 
stance, for the sake of builders of 
small homes who want the best of 
everything at minimum cost. The 
name of the Editor—Henry 
Atterbury Smith, the famous ar- 
chitect—is in itself a guarantee of 
excellence. 


Among the plans there is an almost in- 
finite variety. There are homes of stucco, 
brick, frame, cement block, hollow tile and 
stone; and each is designed by a man who 
is a master in the field. 


Even as a book, it is worth owning for 
it is a beautiful example of planning and 
printing and binding, a decoration on any 
living-room table and an inspiration to its 
owner. 


This is an opportunity not to be over 
looked. The limited first edition is much 
in demand and is rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. Unless you want to wait for 
your copy of this practical book, you 
must act now. The coupon below— 
with no money—brings the book to you 
by return mail. 


Send this coupon for the book that will save you 
months of planning and hundreds of dollars! 


MÀ et ne et 


| Home Owners Service Institute, Inc. 
l 35-37 West 39th Street, New York City 


Send me Volume I, “The Books of a Thousand Homes," by parcel | 
post collect. 
My check (or money order) for $3 is enclosed. | 
When I receive the book I will give the postman $3 (plus a few 
cents postage) in full payment. l 
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a new Yale Design 


AX to see this new Yale hard- 
ware design. 

Its distinctive and striking sim- 
plicity strongly appeals to the refined 
taste of many home owners who 
admire the beauty of the Colonial, 
and who desire to use moderate 
priced, yet good hardware. 

The Yale Athenian Design lock- 
trim in several styles for interior and 
exterior doors, is rendered in endur- 
ing brass and retains the natural 
beauty of finish indefinitely. 

Yale locks and hardware, secure 
where security is needed, and always 
artistic, are the choice of those who 
appreciate the better hardware that 
stands as a monument to good taste 
and judgment for generations. For 
sale by hardware dealers everywhere. 

The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 
Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Against walls of cool yellow are hung a pair of portraits of young Chinese 


princesses. 


They complete a charming and balanced arrangement of 


furniture and accessories. Mrs. Buel, decorator 


WHEN YOU HANG YOUR PICTURES 


(Continued from page 74) 


below the ceiling to allow for insertion of 
hooks. The molding is thus made to serve 
the dual purpose of capping the wall and 
supporting pictures, and proportion is re- 
stored to the room. 

What is the right way to hang pictures? 
The answer depends first upon the use to 
which the room in which they are hung 
is to be put. In an ordinary living room 
the hanging and placing of pictures de- 
pends entirely on the shape of the various 
wall spaces. Let us take the case first of 
a large blank wall which needs breaking 
up and enlivening. In this instance it is 
a good plan to mentally divide up the 
wall into panels whose proportions seem 
completely satisfying. Then hang your 
pictures in such a way that they suggest, 
by their position and spacing, the salient 
forms of these imaginary panels. This 


breaks up the wall space in a pleasing and 
harmonious way. 

Pictures in a living room should be 
placed with due regard to the furniture as 
well as the architectural lines of the room. 
Thus, a small cabinet standing against the 
wall should not be surmounted by an over- 
whelmingly large picture. A picture ap- 
propriate in size and shape, hung above a 
cabinet or chest, apart from its own inter- 
est, will accent the beauty of the piece of 
furniture. Or two small pictures of match- 
ing size hung one above the other on 
either side will achieve the same result. 
Often one picture or a mirror above a sofa 
is not sufficient to fill the space. In this 
instance a smaller picture on either side is 
an effective solution, or a picture smaller 
than the large center picture or mirror with 

(Continued on page 146) 


Harting 


A scene from the Cupid and Psyche wall paper has 
been framed and used as an over mantel decoration 
in the room above. Chandler W. Ireland, decorator 
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for 
Sun Porches 


too! 


THE final "garden room" 
touch is given a sun 
porch when you shade with 
Aerolux Ventilating Porch 
Shades. Their neutral 
tones will lenda joyous note, 
completely harmonizing 
with the gay chintzes and 
willow or wicker furniture. 
These all-ventilating 
shades are being more and 
more used by decorators for 
sun porches as well as for 
the out-of-door types of 
open and screened-in 
porches. 

Made of the finest linden- 
wood strips, stoutly woven 
with strong fishnet twine, 
they admit fresh air, yet ex- 
clude the too insistent sun. 
Can be hung withor without 


D 


Tre WHITE HOUSE £e 


SECTIONAL UNIT STEEL DRESSERS 


Combination of our 
No. 50 Dresser with 
Broom Closet and 
Side Unit. The 
Dresser may be had 
without Closet or 
Side Unit if desired. 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


White House Dresser is. made to The famous White House line comprises 
live a long, useful life, and to stay Dressers, broom closets, storage units, 
as beautiful as new for years and years. sink units, tables, etc. 


i oors and drawers are double-built 
other dra s,easily attached ne buds its moisture-proof, vermin- To give great durability and long life to 
and will last for years. proof joints are electrically welded. It is all these notable features, the whole 
fitted with clean, sturdy glass knobs, White House line is buitt of STEEL 
The Aeroshade flour sifter, glass rolling pin, and all other exclusive and totally diferent methods 
useful fixtures. Women who know assert of RIGID, WELDED construction. 
Company that this is the ideal kitchen dresser, 


2428 Oakland Avenue 
Waukesha, Wis. 


this interesting 
collection of 
views of attrac- 


JANES & KIRTLAND, Est. 1840 


133 West 44th Street New York, N. Y. 
Boo c led Flush Extra Strong Removable 
Free k Hinges Construc ion Door Frames Shelving 
in Colors 
«Better 
Porches” 
Write today for 


‘The pefect shade for all types of living, sleeping tive porch treat- 


or sun porches—on city , Summer cottage ment. 
or country club. Aerolux Shades have many Yours for the 
exclusive features. Ask for them by name. asking. 


pt $ a 


Screen Wirn Peart Wire CLOTH 


In a well screened house there is more health than in 
many a Doctor's visit. Protect your home and the 


health of your treasures against germ-carrying insects 
night and day. Keep them out. Screen your windows, 
doors and porches with PEARL WIRE CLOTH. 


PEARL WIRE CLOTH is a health as well as a 
comfort necessity. Due to a special process metallic 
coating it is cleanest, most beautiful, and most econom- 


ical—for it is longer lasting. 
Buy only the Genuine which has two copper wires in 
the selvage and our red tag on every roll. 


Call on our local dealer or write direct for samples and literature 
if you're interested in screen material, Address Dept. “K” 


The Gilbert & Bennett Mfg. Co. 


New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City 
ST 


G & B Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells ** PEARL" 


Casement 
Window 
Operators 


Do Away 
With Stuffy 
Kitchens 


Tee is a wide awake little woman in Ithaca, N. Y., who. 
for a surprisingly little cost, converted her stuffy hot kitchen 


SS 
NI 


LUKE 


sesiets: 


into a cool contentment-filled spot. 


She did it, in spite of her husband saying, "it couldn't be done, 
and that it was just another of her advanced notions." 


She wrote us a letter—3 pages—telling all about it. You will 
find all of it in our booklet called; “Things You Ought To 
Know About Casement Windows.” 


Send for it and see that you get it. 


The Casement Hardware @ 


220 PELOUZE BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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OUR bathroom is the criterion 
of both your taste and judgment. 


Let your preference in the selection 
of plumbing fixtures be governed by 
the three fundamentals that make 
for bathrooms of character— Beauty, 
Utility and Permanence. 


From the standpoint of sanitation, 
the water-closet is by far the most 
important item in your bathroom. 
One of good quality is a protection 
against foul air and sewer gas, to say 
nothing of the annoyance caused by 
faulty flush fittings. 


The Trenton Potteries Company 
has developed a water-closet of the 
four recognized types—each in its 
class the best that can be made. 
The quiet “‘Si-wel-clo” is the leader 
of this group, but for those who can- 
not afford it we make other closets 
with all its sanitary qualifications 
excepting the extremely quiet 
operation. 

When you buy these “Tepeco” Outfits 
you will know you are getting “Tepeco” 
China Tanks, which have no linings to 
ever wear out. Made of glistening white 
china with surface unaffected by stain, 
acid or soil, and with trouble-proof working 
parts. 

Send for our free Plan Book 


“Bathrooms of Character" S-2 


The Trenton Potteries Company Above Prices F. O. B. Trenton 


Trenton N. J. U. S. A. 
New York Boston San Francisco 


TEPECOwWater Closets 


OR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE 


A stone house of interesting roof-profile, using a “Barrett Ever- 
lastic” slate-surfaced asphalt shingle. Gray, dull red and dull 
green are the colors in which these shingles are made 


NATURE and ARTIFICE ;; SHINGLES 


(Continued from page 80) 


material is used, is 
insistence on galvan- 
ized iron or coppered 
nails. Ordinary nails 
rust through, so that 
shingles, slates or 
tiles drop out—but 
this is the fault of the 
roofer, not of the ma- 
terial units he is us- 


ing. 

When the prospec- 
tive builder, or the 
owner of a house 
about to be re-roofed 
considers the ques- 
tion of material, his 
two practical ques- 
tions are apt to re- 
solve themselves into 
(1) a choice of ma- 
terial based on exi- 
gencies of immediate 
economy, and (2) a 
choice based on the 


remember that in 
later years he will be 
confronted with 
further re-roofing, 
with probable main- 
tenance cost in the 
interim. In the 
second case, the 
more expensive roof 
will represent real 
economy later on, 
and will add to 
the resale value oí 
the house at any 
time. 

Appearance, too, 
is a factor, but often 
not so compelling as 
the two just stated. 
The appearance of a 
roof has always been 
a matter of concern 
to architects, and 


TUAE SIEG Oo Gee the fact that recent 


years have seen 


idea of investment. "Creo-dipt" shingles laid in the development of 
In the first case he irregular, wavy courses produce so many low-cost 
must make the best a roof of interestingly “antique” (Continued on page 
of the situation, and appearance 156) 


A roof of vigorously rugged 

character and texture ts cffected 

here by good use of "Mohawk 
Tapered Asbestos Shingles" 


This softening of sharp gables 

and eaves, by the thatch effect in 

laying, is achieved with wood 
shingles, “Creo-di pt” 
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e | gentlemanly 
pipe without silver 
mountings * 


from My Lady Nicotine” 


HARRIE, in writing about his beloved bruyère, 
might truthfully have been describing the Kay- 
woodie. This widely known member of the KB&B 
family has no frills, no eye-catching decorations— 


W. LNUT fi just the choicest obtainable Italian bruyère and 
A — solid block vulcanite, designed and finished in a 
OT many reasons manner unsurpassed. @, Equipped with the Inbore 


Here is a wood which is flawless in beauty, yet extremely practical. Tube, the sweet smoking Kaywoodie Pipe is made 
Walnut's vari-figured natural brown, richly glowing with imprisoned for the man who will accept none but the finest 
forest sunlight, gives warmth and character to living hall shown above. —and mire to give bimi satisfaction. Price, 
lts strength and durability have remained undisputed through gen- at your tobacconist’s, four dollars and up. 
erations. Its fine lustrous surface is easily cleaned and cared for. 
If walnut should become marred or dented, it would scarcely be notice- Y WOODIE 
able, for the radiant color is inlaid in the wood by nature, not laid | A 

on by man. Whatever your other furniture, or your color scheme ITALIAN BRUYÈRE 

you can do no better than to purchase walnut. 


A booklet of invaluable information, “‘Real American Walnut,” telling 
how to identify true walnut, and helpful advice on the purchase o 


furniture, wil sent for the asking. Write for free copy today. Ti ei d s x 
white cl er in- T 
AMERICAN WALNUT MANUFACTURERS' ASSOCIATION laid on the stem of &^BoNbY! Thee: 
Room 831 616 South Michigan Boulevard Chicago, Ill. B&B pipes is your three East Seven- 


assurance of satis- 


teenth Street, 
faction. Look for it. E New 


York City. 


Three Things to Remember In Buying Walnut Furniture 


1—Ask if it is real walnut — if all ex- ible. Substitute woods do not show 
posed surfaces are real walnut. these lines, dots or dashes distinctly. 

2—Wnalnut has characteristic pores 3—Make sure that legs,rails and mould- 
which appear on the surface as fine ings are o! same wood as tops, 


pen lines, dots or dashes, easily vis- fronts and sides- real walnut. 
—from '' Real American 


This Interesting 
Booklet Sent 


FREE 


If you are interested in comfort—in freedom 
from constant house-cleaning drudgery—you 
will be interested in this booklet. It tells how 
to stop draughts around windows, doors and 
transoms, and how to keep out dust, dirt and 
soot. 


Shows how Monarch Metal Weather Strips re- 
duce the air inleakage 80%—protection impossi- 


ble with any other strip—and how they insure | 3 
comfort, cleanliness and economy. | | 
Sent free on request. Write today to v. f 
MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. = GO ATAN; 100% oy D. x 
; | amishes 
4920 Penrose St. St. Louis, Mo. > r gus Martins l : Pure Ve h ha 
Also Manufacturers of Monarch Casement Hardware ü p k: | 
A remarkably beautiful finish — long wear, and economy, are assu | 
by the use of Martin’s 100% Pure Varnish. | 
It is made of Pure Vegetable Oils, Pure Fossil Gums, and Pure || 


Turpentine — No Benzine—No Rosin—No Adulteration. | 


Only honest varnish materials. | 
Q NI A m © i Know What You Buy | 
y "A YOUR PROTECTION 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS Onn TONNU Mangan 


Standard Control of Air Infiltration PIONEERS OF 1007, PURE VARNISHES 


tn a am | oe: | 
ETE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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For the First Few Days 


of Spring 


O EVERYTHING and everybody in the world, Spring 
means new life and new energy. To the homekeeper it 
means a brightening up of everything within and without. 
It means a home freshened with cleaning and with flowers. 


These first few days of Spring are the days to devote to 


equipment. 
and best in housecleaning and gardening things. 


It is now that you should get the newest 


And 


when you want the best of these, come—of course—to 
Lewis & Conger. 


The Savo Flower Box needs watering 


only once a week, 


for the water- 


reservoir at the bottom allows the 


plant 


naturally as they need it. 
ing metal, green-enz ameled, 23” 


$3.50; 


41” long, $5. 


roots to draw up moisture 
Non rust- 
long, 
29" long, $4; long, $4.50; 
All 8” ign, 9” wide. 


A long-handled wool brush to 
Teach dust and cobwebs in the 
most unreachable places, for 


ceilings, mouldings, etc. 


A-24 
LEWIS 


$2.75. 


Trowel and fork of English tem- 
pered steel, an unusual value, both 
together at the usual price of 
one 75c. 


< >» yy NS 
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When you plant and transplant, 
kneel comfortably on this garden 
kneeling mat which protects vour 
knees and clothing against damp- 
ness ond dirt. oven rush with 
water-proof bottom. $1.50. 


No _zhlashed. spotted floors and 

This scrub pail with basin 
attached catches spilling water 
and gives ample space for gr carrying 
brushes, soap, and clothes. . 
blue, white, pink or yellow. $5.75 


Phone Vanderbilt 0571 


wis’. ConcER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue 
“A Houseful of Housewares" 


& CONGER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue 
New York City 


Send me collect: 


mat; ( 


( ) Savo flower box at $ 
) scrub pail; ( — ) wool wall brush; ( 


Equipment." 
(Check items desired.) 


; € ) trowel and fork; ( ) kneeling 
) your free booklet, "Modern Home 
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The wood shingle roof laid in thatch effect, will always be popular 


for informal 


houses of the cottage type. 


This roof is laid with 
“Weatherbest” stained shingles 


NATURE and ARTIFICE iz SHINGLES 


roofing materials of at- 
tractive appearance evi- 
dences an ever-growing 
consciousness on this 
point among prospec- 
tive builders. 

Architectshavesought 
roofing materials of old, 
beautiful and variegated 
colors, materials with 
which they could 
achieve subtle profiles, 
but it is only recently 
that manufacturers have 
successfully met the 
problem of serving this 
architectural require- 
ment with materials of 
practical utility and 
moderate cost. 

The’ scope of this ar- 
ticle intentionally omits 
slate and tile as roofing 
materials, and aims to 
present a few comments 
on manufactured shin- 
gles of wood, metal, as- 
bestos and asphalt on a 
felt base. 

Until comparatively 
recently, the wood shin- 
gle was practically the 
only shingle used, and 
the only modern devel- 
opment has been to offer 
shingles pre-stained by 
dipping, and hence more 
thoroughly impregnated 
with creosote than shin- 
gles to which stain is ap- 
plied on the building. 
Considerable added life 
is given to wood shingles 
by dipping in creosote 


(Continued from fage 154) 
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To the side walls of truly 
Colonial houses, hand-split 
wood shingles impart a 
rugged, primitive character 


stain, and a great color 
range is also possible. 
Shingles weather natur- 
ally with a certain 
amount of variation in 
color, and the makers of 
pre-stained shingles now 
offer them in assort- 
ments of color and tone. 
Straight-grain shingles 
take stain more evenly 
and retain it longer than 
shingles sawed in such a 
way as to expose the 
hard and impregnable 
portions of the wood. 
Creosoting is a general 
preservative, not only 
against rot and insects, 
but against weather. It 
also prevents rot around 
nail-holes, which causes 
shingles to drop out oí 
place, and counteracts 
the natural tendency of 
shingles to curl and warp. 

The natural life of 
wood shingles is gener- 
ally given as fifteen 
years, though many an- 
cient buildings with 
shingle roofs testify toa 
longer life. On side- 
walks, of course, shin- 
gles last far longer than 
on roofs, and on the 
New England coast the 
salt in the air seems to 
transform the very 
structure of the wood 
into a substance difer- 
ent from wood. Cedar, 
cypress and redwood are 
(Continued on page 155) 


Rough textured 
shingles with ragged edges are 
the latest and most interesting 
development of asbestos shingles 


“Colorblende” 


This close view of a Barrett 
“Giant” asphalt shingle shows 
the texture effect of the slate- 


51 purfacing of this roof covering 


April, 


1924 
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"The Better Kitchen Table" 


PROTECTS- BEAUTIFIES 


Cyclone Fence is the preferred fence for homes 
and country estates. Makes grounds truly 
private. Effectively bars destructive undesir- 
ables and reduces upkeep cost of grounds. 
Minimum Maintenance Expense 
Cyclone “Galv-After” Chain Link Fence Fabric is 
Heavily Zinc-Coated, (or Hot Galvanized) by 
Hot-Dipping Process AFTER Weaving. No 
annual painting. 


The Mark of 
Quality Fence 
and Service 


Cyclone Service solves any fencing prob- 
lem. Write nearest offices, Dept. 51. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 

Ries and Offices: Waukegan, Ill., Cleveland, O., Newark, 
^, Fort Worth, Tex., Oakland, Calif. (Standard Fence Co.) 
"Portland, Ore. «» (Northwest "Fence & Wire Works) 


CYCLONE p prd 


WIRE AND IRON; ALSO ENTRANCE GATES 


PROPERTY PROTECTION PAYS 


| ALL METAL L 
WINDOW SCREEN! 


Send for this book 
Tells how to screen your home 


T is trite to say that screens should be 

unobtrusive, fly-tight, mosquito-proof 

and durable. But the screening of a 
home to meet these requirements is a job 
for an expert. That in why Higgin All 
Metal Screens are always installed by Hig- 
gin service men, trained in every detail of 
screening the home, from measuring to 
fitting. 


Send for your copy of the beautifully 
illustrated and informative book *Your Home 
Screened the Higgin Way.” It will help you 
to decide how your home should be screened 
to keep out summer pests and insure the 
comfort and health of your family. 

Copy of book sent promptly on request. 


The Higgin Mfg. Co., t: ote St., Newport, Ky. | 
"aitized | - 


Picture this Porce-Namel table in your kitchen. Contemplate 
the number of stepsit will save. Realize that with a Porce-Namel, 
practically ev ing pertaining to the preparation of a meal 


is within arm’s reach 


You Want the Laflat Top 


It will never buckle, bulge or warp. Every Laflat top is reinforced to 

give absolute rigidity of working surface. Every Porce-Namel table is 

given three coats of snowy white enamel on back, ends and front. All 

interiors are finished in the same manner. Insist upon a Porce-Namel 
m your furniture dealer. 


We are glad to receive correspondence from women interested in better kitchen equip- 
ment. We'll gladly tell you who sells the Porce-Named line in your city too. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 
Box 34 


435 Madison St. Nappanee, Ind. 


Drop all Waste 
in Handy Hopper 
»ors--Then 

FORGET it! 


WS 
Waste Disposal Now 
Housework’s Easiest Task! 


LET the kitchen in that new home of yours be 
always a place you're proud to show to your 
guests! The Kernerator, built-in-the chimney, makes 
it easier to keep your kitchen tidy than otherwise. For 
all waste, garbage, sweepings, tin-cans and bottles, 
broken glass and crockery—in fact refuse of every kind 
-is merely dropped through the handy hopper door. 
Falling to the brick combustion chamber in the base- 
ment, everything burnable is consumed, while non- 
combustibles are flame-sterilized for removal with the 
ashes. 


TLLA ILI i gi iors n 


Costs Nothing to Operate 


The Kernerator needs no fuel—just an occasional 
lighting of the air-dried waste—hence your first cost 
(really quite moderate) is the last. Thousands in use, 

in residences, apartments, hospitals, hotels, imstitu- 


tions, from coast to coast. Guaranteed. Consult your 


architect, as the Kernerator must be installed at time 
building is erected, or write for details and references 
of Kernerator installations near you. 


KERNER INCINERATOR COMPANY 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


1025 Chestnut Street, 
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—then Cook With | 


for a full meal~ 


the Gas Turned Off 


Vegetable Soup 
Roast Beef 
Baked Potatoes 


Lima Beans 
lad 


Indian Pudding 


COULD this meal be cooked in your kitchen with 25 min- 


utes of gas? 


Or would it take three hours? Could 


your maid start right after lunch, turn off the gas 25 
minutes later, and then be relieved of further attention to 
the meal until time to serve it? 


In thousands of homes thisis being 
done, by cooking with the gas 
turned off on the Chambers Fire- 
less Gas Range. 


Whether your problem is making 
a good cook stay, or enabling her 
tocook food more deliciously with 
less waste and less effort—this 
modern method offers you the 
sure solution. 


The vegetable soup, lima beans 
and Indian pudding are put at one 
timeon the open burnerunder the 
Thermodome. After 20 minutes 
the gas is turned off, and the 
cooking is completed by retained 
heat—the heat you now waste. 


The roast is put in the specially 
insulated Chambers Oven, ten 
minutes later the potatoes, and at 
the end of 25 minutes the gas is 
turned off. 


There is no pot-watching, no 
basting while the meal cooks on 
with the gas turned off. And 
there is no worry. Even if the 
meal is served hours later than 
planned, it will not be burned or 
dried-up. But it will still be hot— 
and with all the rich juices and 
delicious flavors kept in. 


The efficiency of these truly 
modern ranges, which mark a new 
era in cooking methods, is 
matched by their beauty of de- 
sign and finish. The model in all- 
white or black-and-white fitted to 
the needs of your kitchen will 
harmonize perfectly with its 
surroundings. You will be grati- 
fied by the reductions it will make 
in your gas bills, the time it will 
free and the improved cooking it 
will assure. 


Get our Free Booklet 
“Cook with the Gas Turned Off” 
CHAMBERS MEG. CO., Dept. G-4, Shelbyville, Ind. 


ambers 


FIRELESS 


Gas Range 


COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 


-7--------------.---1---------------- 


Name . 


CHAMBERS MFG. CO., Dept., G-4, Shelbyville, Indiana: 
Send me your Free Booklet: "Cook with the Gas Turned OF." 
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NATURE and ARTIFICE sz SHINGLES 


(Continned from page 156) 


considered from their natural weather- 
resistant qualities the best woods from 
which to make shingles. 

Architects working in the true vein of 
the Colonia! have greatly revived the 
popularity of the old hand-split shingle, 
which gives an interestingly rough and 
shaggy effect to  side-walls. These 
shingles, which are again being made to 
meet a considerable demand, are of larger 
dimensions than mill shingles, and are 
more durable because they are split on the 
natural cleavage of the wood. They are 
especially effective for use on sidewalls, 
where they can be laid with as much as 
8 inches exposed to the weather. 

In the building of wood shingle roof 
it is best to lay the shingles on strips 
called shingle lath rather than on a 
tightly sheathed roof, because the circu- 
lation of air in the attic prevents dry rot. 
Wood shingles should be laid in a course 
of double thickness at the eaves, project- 
ing 2 inches and with care that the upper 
course covers all the joints in the lower 
course. From 4 inches to 472 inches is the 
proper amount of weather exposure to al- 
low for wood shingles on a roof, and when 
this is increased to 5 inches or 6 inches it 
means a roof with a leaky future, and usu- 
ally a builder who is trying to cover a 
given roof area with a smaller quantity 
of shingles than is called for by the job. 

The tips of wood shingle roofs are gen- 
erally protected by tin under-shingles, 
which are heavily water-proofed, like 
flashings; they are, in fact, like the flash- 
ings in roof valleys, bent the opposite 
way. 

A great deal of interest can be given a 
wood shingle roof by making the most of 
variegated color effects in pre-staining, 
and by using shingles which can be laid 
in irregular, wavy lines. There is a con- 
tinued popularity for the thatch effect in 
shingle roofs. One of the best arguments 
in favor of adapting wood shingles to 
produce the effect of straw or rush thatch 
appears in an interesting booklet just 
issued by one of the wood shingle manu- 
facturers. There has been more or less 
argument among architects as to the 
strict correctness of thatch effect shingle 
roofs, and here is a paragraph which com- 
bines sense and sentiment to an unusual 
degree: 

(Following a brief description of the 
ancient craft of the thatcher) 

“While one occasionally sees evidence 
of fresh activity of the thatcher, like 
many another picturesque feature of by- 
gone days the old thatched straw roof is 
rapidly disappearing to make way for 
something more practical. It was too 
insecure against storm, too hospitable to 
vermin. Yet the quaint charm of its 
softly-rolling helped the building to nestle 
snugly in the shades and valleys of the 
surrounding landscape, and still holds 
a place in the affections of those who love 
beauty.” This is consideration of the end 
or aim of the “thatch effect” shingle roof, 
rather than of the means utilized to 
attain it. A not-too-broad architectural 
sanction must admit the desirability of 
effecting a soft, old-looking roof-line 
which obliterates sharp points of gables 
and harsh edges of eaves, and must admit, 
too, that it is perfectly permissible to 
realize this idea in any material and by 
any structural ingenuity that may be 
invented. 

Shingles of metal, naturally, are con- 


| fined to impervious metals as the material 


of their manufacture. We have, there- 
fore, zinc shingles and copper shingles. 
Tin shingles, due to the necessity of con- 
stant re-painting to prevent rust, offer 
no advantages, and exist mostly in the 
form of inartistic, mechanical imitations 
of clay tiles. 

Zinc shingles are made so that the units 
interlock and form a tight, permanent 
roof, weighing only 105 pounds to the 
square. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


The newest comer among metal shin- 
gles is the copper shingle, which is ever 
lighter in weight per square than the zinc 
shingle. The Copper and Brass Research 
Association has compiled a table of 
relative weights per square of different | 
types of roofing which is of interest to 
include here, as the weight of a rooí 
directly affects building costs as repre- 
sented by the framing and construction 
of the roof. 


Hardlead Sheets... 
Wood Shingles............... 
20 g. Galv. Iron (Corrugated)...... 

16 oz. Copper (Standing team) 

Copper Shingles.............. 

T AD enses d xtd esatto er Nee 

As copper is non-corrosive it can le 
used in very thin sheets, which accounts 
for its lightness as compared with other 
materials. It possesses, also, the advan- 
tage of color, both natural and chemical, 
and is used not only in its natural oxidized 
green color and other greens, but in a 
complete range of reds, browns and tans, 
in purple and even in a rich turquoise 
blue—all with a soft, velvet-like texture. 

In re-roofing, copper shingles can be 
laid over old shingles. Their raised butts 
lift the shingles sufficiently to provide 
an air space beneath the surface, allowing 
perfect ventilation. With copper, of 
course, there is never any future expense 
in repairs or re-roofing, and the roof not 
only adds to the re-sale of a house, but 
even possesses a high salvage value. 

In the asbestos shingle the prospective 
builder is dealing in a known quantity in 
the matter of material. Every one knows 
that the most conspicuous quality oí 
asbestos is its resistance to fire. Wood 
shingles, of course, have no fire-resistant 
properties; metal shingles are fire-proof, 
as are also asbestos shingles, while the 
fourth division dealt with in this article, 
(asphalt on felt base) are partially fire- 
resistant, due to their slate surfacing. 

The asbestos shingle is a substantia! 
thing, from the nature of its substance. 
with a wide range of variety in its appear- 
ance. In the earlier years of their manu- 
facture, asbestos shingles were far from 
attractive when laid on a roof because 
they presented a flat, even surface devoid 
of shadow lines or texture, and a uniform 
expanse of the peculiarly uninteresting 
color of natural asbestos and the sub- 
stance with which it was combined. 

Today asbestos shingles have reached a 
high stage of development in which their 
practical advantages are equalled bv 
their esthetic appearance. The most 
popular asbestos shingle roofs are now 
laid in a variegated range of blending 
colors. An interestingly rough texture 
has also been achieved, as well as an 
uneven, shaggy edge in place of the 
uniformly mechanical exactitude of the 
first asbestos shingles, and the heavy 
butts of the new tapered asbestos shingles 
give effective lines of shadow. 

Asbestos shingles are usually laid 7 
inches to the weather, and in the same 
manner as slates or tiles. In re-roofingit is 
becoming the practice to lay asbestos shin- 
gles directly over the old wood shingles, 
the added weight being no greater load on 
the existing roof structure than the weight 
of the wood shingles soaked with water 
in every rain storm. The roofer who 
is particular about the workmanlike 
quality of his job lays thin beveled strips 
of pine board along each course of the old 
wood shingles, as shown in one of the 
illustrations. The bevel is utilized to level 
off the surface on which the asbestos 
shingles are laid, the strips being laid so 
that the thick, or butt, edge comes 
against the butts of the old shingles. 
Some roofers maintain that the only 
really good re-roofing job demands the 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Every Home 
Lover Should 
Have at Hand 


Interior 


* Homes of Decoration 
Distinction’ ’ | in All Its 


A BEAUTIFUL PLAN BOOK 
of 68 pages, showing small one 
and two story houses of many dif- 
ferent designs. The plans Piave Phases 
all been prepared by architects of 
long experience and are very prac- 


tical. Descriptions and costs are 
also shown in the book. In 


Our service does not stop with the 1 7 

book. Your home problem will One Big Volume 

be ours if you will let it. Blue 
rints and specifications will be 
urnished and a service that can- 

not be obtained elsewhere at any 
price. 


A supplement showing many at- 
tractive garages and additional 
homes will be sent with the above 
book, postpaid to any address, | 


PRICE $ 8-50 


upon receipt of only 


There are twelve chapters on color, 


of the 


subject and in a way that ma 
ional for ref 


$100 


SCROGGS & EWING | 


Architects | 


283 ILLUSTRATIONS, 7 PLATES 
IN COLOR, 451 PAGES, OCTAVO 


: rie alls, floo 
textiles, lighting, mantels, pictures, decoration e 
systematic and logical order. No space or time is lost in giving expert advice on every phase 
es it equally valuable to the amateur for study or to the 
a af It is divided into three sections: r. A résumé of the development 
of decoration in England, Italy, Spain and France; 2. The why and how of furnishing in all 
its details; 3 The assembling of various styles in a right manner. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 


Please send me an illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar volumes. 
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No, 1996, One of the homes built from 
Keith plans. Plans $80.00. 


| Build that Home 


No better time than this. You choose from ideal designs, 
then build from tested plans. Your new home is finished as 
originally planned-and Reith’s plans safeguard your building 


sey The Keith Wa: 


gives homebuilders the benefit 
o! years’ experience, Keith 
lans are practical, construction 
sound and you are certain of 
@ house that’s likable and 
livable. 
Investigate the economies of 
this method; first get Keith's 
big plan book. A wealth of 
distinctive | dwellings— with 
those deft treatments of ar- 
rangement and appearance 
which make the kind of 
ome you want. And Keith 
elps the builder every step 
of the way. 


TESTED 

PLANS 

From smallest bungalow 

to pretentious homes. ig De 


1 Luxe book of beautiful designa 
Eberlein, which will make building easy 
Complete working plans furnished 
McClure and ata fraction of the cost, of creating 
f mm e thee tested Ras pres 
vent disappointments, , alterations 

Holloway and expensive "'extras.'" 


dé : 

Keith's Magazine 
(Est. 25 years) published monthly, 
is an invaluable aid to building. dec- 
orating and furnishing the home. 
Tells about building materials and 
their latest uses, Complete with 
homebuilder helps. 


Special Offer 


Here is your opportunity to benefit by Keith's Magazine and 
the De Luxe Plan Book. Act now if you wish magazine and 
| book at this reduced price. Please use coupon. 


Keith Corporation, 100 N. 7th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 


KEITH CORPORATION, 100 N. 7th St., Minneapolis, Dept. 9 


Send me prepaid De Luxe book of 336 plans and Keith's 
Magazine for one year. 1 will send you $4.50 after a week's 


. furniture and arrangement, 
The book is arranged in 


pt. HG 4 
EAST WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


610-E Lamar Bldg., Augusta, Ga. 


examination, or return book, with no fur-her obligation. 
(f more convenient, you may enclose check) 


Ghuttle- Gzaft 
Colonial Pattern Rugs 


Hand woven rugs in the historic 

old colonial patterns are ideal 

for bedroom use. The pattern 

of the rug illustrated is known 
as "Dog Tracks". 


Size 36" x 60", $10.00 


Send orders and requests for 
further particulars to 
THE SHUTTLE-CRAFT CO., Inc. 
-( Dept. 11) 


1416 Massachusetts Ave., 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Name......e 
Address 


THINK of the service rendered 
you by the Brooks Underground 
System! It insures thorough 
covering of your grounds with a fine 
mist of “London Fog" spray cde 
tributing the life-giving fluid like a , 
gentle caress on grass, flowers and shrubbery. It goes into 
thout human aid. n may be used 

2 ig when gh- sure point 
at lene "Dea the day is past. i time and 

» used, the grounds have a well-groomed, 
freshly green appearance— with grass of a soft, luxuriant 
growth and velvety texture you thought impossible! 

An "Invisible" System 

IT'S “in Jic"! Nothing above surface of lawn to detract 
from its natural beauty. Lawn mowers do not strike the 
Sprinkler H Send us rough sketch, showing dimen- iz. o 
sions of grou a our Engineering Dept. will prepare Rain's 


riz c . Write for data. Consult your i Only 
a plan and pric 3 Rival! 


Landscape Arch 
BROOKS, Landscape Irrigation Engineers 
Frost-Proof Underground Sprinkling Systems 
10226-A Woodward Avenue—Detroit, Michigan 
ce: 605 Guaran Bidg., W each 


action automat 


Antique Reproductions 


This Beautiful Genuine Mahogany 


COLONIAL 4-POSTER BED - 


dois Solid mahogany turned post with 
feature price hand-carved pineapple tops Head 


$49.50 posts 48^ high, foot post 38” high 
F. O. B. Boston Handmade throughout by skilled 


? , craftsmen. Beauuful hand-rubbed, 
An Unusual Offer! dull satin finish, obtained by spec T 


process, 


Made in thrce sizes 

Widih Length 
Single or Twin Size, ; X 6^ ae 
Medium Size, 4^ 6" af 4* 

1 4' 6" 6' 4” 
value obtainable 
t rates low and 

delivery z teed Sent on 
ipt of pri w C.O.D. with 
$25.00 deposit. Guaranteed as repre 
sented or money refunded. 
We 
sirable—all of best workmanship 


and material Send for Booklet G-4. 


ll Š Winthrop Furniture Co., 424 Park Sq. Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


ake many pieces equally de- | 


| PRISCILLA PERSONAL PRINTED STATIONERY 


| Send us a dollar with your name and address plainly 


Ul 


iul 


Correct Stationery 
jor Everyday Use 


There are many occasions when you do not care to use expensive 
stationery, yet you always wish to be correct. For everyday use, 
keep on hand a box of 


100 Envelopes to match 


200 Single Sheets, 6 x 7 inches $ Post 
Paid 
(Both printed with name and address) ! 


printed out (not more than 3 lines.) West of Denver 
and outside U. S., add 10% for extra postage. Ina few 
days, your postman will deliver a box of dainty Priscilla 
Personal Stationery with your name and address printed 
inrichdark Blue Inkon pure White Bond paper, delightful 
to write upon. We guarantee to please you. Order today. 


HERMAN GOLDBERGER 


110-B High St. Boston, Mass. 
In Business Since 1899 
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Beautiful TILES 


Especially produced by the Associated Tile Manufacturers, 
with beauty always in view. The factories named below 
are associated together to insure the finest quality, the 
most complete service, and the most intelligent use of 
Tiles that can possibly be achieved. 


A Woman's Respect for the Task 


The woman who hasa proper respect for her housework, whether she 
does it herself or has help; who knows what it means to take care 
of floors; whose appreciation of the beauty, in colors and texture, 
that Tiles afford — she is the woman who wants Tile wherever 
she can have it. 


Her comfort and leisure are determined by 
her use of materials and conveniences that 
lessen the burden of housework. 


Tile is such a material. Tiles do not show 
footmarks. They cannot be scratched, marred 
or worn down. Dirt “tracked” into the house 
is casily removed. The original color and 
finish of Tiles are never lost. They are per- 
manently beautiful and serviceable. 


The Alhambra Tile Company 
American Encaustic Tiling 
Co., Ltd. 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. 
Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 
Matawan Tile Company 
The Mosaic Tile Company 
The National Tile Company 
Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 
The C. Pardee Works, 
United States Encaustic 
Tile Works 
Wheeling Tile Company 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
315—7th Avenue Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 


A copy of the“‘Home Sug- 

gestion Book’? will be 

sent to you Free on 
- request. 


HI EUR 4T 
acria 


oso Google 
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NATURE and ARTIFICE zx SHINGLES 


(Continued from page 158) 


complete removal of the old shingles, and 
the tight re-sheathing of the roof with 
match-boarding. This contention is well 
worth considering if the old shingles 
afford an insecure and rotten nailing for 
the new asbestos shingles, because such 
a nailing would allow some of the new 
units to work loose. Whether to lay over 
the old shingles or to remove them and 
sheath the rafters can only he decided in 
each case by the nature and condition of 
the existing roof. 

For a new roof, asbestos shingles are 
laid on a tightly sheathed roof (prefer- 
ably match-boarded), using good building 
paper or slater’s felt and nails of gal- 
vanized iron or copper. 

The fourth type of shingles considered 
by this article appears in several different 
forms, and usually under the name of 
“asphalt” shingles. Whatever their minor 
differences, the principle of their fabri- 
cation is the same. The base is heavy 
building felt, to which is added, under 
great pressure, compositions mainly of 
asphalt. The surface to be exposed on the 
roof is “slate surfaced”, meaning that an 
even, all-over coating of small particles 
of slate or other stone is pressed into the 
asphalt coatings. 

It can readily be seen that differ- 
ences in the wearing quality and in the 
appearance of this type of shingle will 
result from differences in the manufac- 
ture of the several brands. The felt base 
may be thick, or thin; the quality of the 
asphalt coating may vary according to the 
quality of asphalt used, according to the 
proportion of other substances used with 
it, and according to the thickness of the 
asphalt coating. One asphalt shingle, 
for instance, is tapered like a wood shingle, 
and may be laid 5 inches to the weather in- 
stead of the 4 inches which is regarded as 
the safe weather exposure for flat asphalt 
shingles. This tapered shingle is built-up 
and moulded under great pressure, and 
meets every practical test of roofing. 

In appearance asphalt shingles may 
vary in the color effects produced by the 
coloring matter used in the asphalt 
mixture, and may vary also according 
to the color of the pulverized slate pressed 
into the exposed surface. The usual colors 
are dull red, dull green and natural dark 
gray slate while a new arrival in tbe field 
offers a rich weathered brown, in a range 
of tones, made from a special slate found 
in a Georgia quarry. 

While the slate-surfacing greatly les- 
sens the fire-hazard from falling sparks 
or a nearby fire, the asphalt shingle is not 
in itself non-inflammable, like the metal 
or asbestos shingle, or like tile and slate. 

Asphalt shingles are made as separate 
shingles, and in strips of two and four 
shingles in one piece. The main advan- 
tage of these joined shingles lies in a 
saving of nails and of labor cost in laying. 
Asphalt shingles are being used exten- 
sively for re-roofing over old wood-shingle 
roofs, in which procedure the same 
methods should be used as were outlined 
for re-roofing with asbestos shingles. 
The same methods, too, apply to the lay- 
ing of a new roof of asphalt shingles as 
apply to the laying of new roof of asbestos 
shingles. Asphalt shingles 12 inches long, 
laid 4 inches to the weather, give a roof 
covering of three thicknesses over the en- 
tire roof area. 

Of all the types discussed, the asphalt 
shingle is the least expensive from the 
point of initial cost of material and of 
labor, and with the increasing esthetic 
merits in color, texture and thickness now 
apparent in their manufacture, the as- 
phalt shingle is assured of its growing 
popularity and wide use. 

The best roof, always, must be the per- 
manent roof which is also beautiful— 
the ideal roof which is the aim of both 
manufacturer and prospective builder. 
The first of these essentials, permanency, 


is, in the final analysis, predicted by the 
inherent physica! properties of materials; 
the second, at first similarly predicted, 
has recently afforded a remarkable oppor- 
tunity for a demonstration of the ingen- 
uity, resourcefulness and enterprise of 
American manufacturers. 

For the reader who wishes to get in 
direct touch with the manufacturers of 
_the various types of shingle described 
in this article, the following list is offered: 


WOOD 


Souther Cypress Manufacturers 
New Orleans, La. 
Sd Shingles; Complete Data, Booklets, 
etc. 


Association, 


scd o Company, Inc. North Tonawanda, 


(Stained Shingles; Booklets, “Thatch Roofs,” 
“How to Build a 40-year Roof.”) 


Weatherbest Stained Shingle Company, lnc, 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


. (“Weatherbest” Stained Shingles; Booklets, 
including “The Construction of Weatherbest 
Thatch Roofs.”) 


E. S. Vanderbilt, 98 Park Place, New York City 
(Hand-split Shingles). 


H. S. Barber Cre-sote-stained Shingle Co., 173 
Beaufait Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
(^Barcrest" Shingles, pre-stained.) 


West Coast Lumbermen's Association: (Shingle 
Branch) Henry Building, Seattle, Wash. 
(“Rite-grade Inspected Red Cedar Shingles”.) 


California Redwood Association, Exposition 
Building, San Francisco, Calif. 
(Redwood Shingles.) 


METAL 


Anaconda Copper Company, (Copper & Brass 
Research Association, 25 Broadway, New 
York City.) 

(Copper Shingles: Booklet, “Copper, The Ideal 

Roof.") 


Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 
(Illinois Zinc Shingles.) 


ASBESTOS SHINGLES 


Mohawk Asbestos Slate Co., Utica, N. Y. 
(Tapered Asbestos Shingles; Booklet, “For 
Roofs of Lasting Beauty.") 


Asbestos Shingle, Slate and Sheathing Company, 
Ambler, Pa. 
(Cement Roofing Slates, Asbestos, “Century” 
Shingles; Booklets.) 


H. W. Johns-Manville Co., 206 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. 
(Johns-Manville" Colorblende" Asbestos Shingles; 
Johns-Manville “Flextone” Shingles; Johns-Man- 
ville Rough Textured Asbestos Shingles, Booklets. 
“Re-roofing for the Last Time,” Etc. Etc.) 
Johns-Manville Asbestos Shingles, with Particular 
reference to Colorblende.") 


ASPHALT SHINGLES (Felt Base) 


The Barrett Company, New York C ity. 

.CGiant" Slate Surfaced Shingle; “Everlastic 
Single  Shingles;" “Everlastic — Multi-Shinzles" 
Rolled Roofings; Booklet, “4 in 1 Roofing Saves 
Time and Money,” Etc. Etc.) 


Bird & Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass. 

“Art Craft Roofs,” “Slate-Surfaced Roofing,” 
“Twin Shingle,” “Paroid Rolled Roofing,” Birds 
Shingle Design,” Leaflets, Etc.) 


The Richardson Company, Lockland, Ohio. 
(Richardson Roofing; Super-Giant Shingles; 
Booklet, “Roofs of Distinction.”) 


The Barber Asphalt Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(“Genasco” Sealbac Shingles, four in a strip; 
Booklet.) 


The Fhilip Carey Company, Lockland, Cincinnati, 


io. 

("Asphaltslate" Shingles, “Jumbo” Shingle, Strip 
Shingles, Rolled Roofing, Booklet, “Your Home.") 
McHenry-Millhouse Mfg. Co, South Bend, 

Indiana 
(McHenry-Millhouse Asphalt Shingles.) 


Flintkote Company, Boston, Mass. 

“Rex” Roofing and Building Products;" “Rex” 
Shingles, Slate-Surfaced; “Rex” Cut-Corner Shin- 
gles, Slate-Surfaced; “Rex” Strip Shingles, Slate 
Surfaced; “Rex” Wide Spaced Shingles; Rex-tile 
Shingles; General Book on Roofing.) 


Lockport Paper Company, Lockport, N. Y. 

(^Winthrop" Tapered Asphalt Shingle; “Indian 
Brand" Quarto, Self-Spacing Shingles; “Iroquois” 
Shingles; "Big Chief" Asphalt Shingles; ^Indian 
Kraft" Roofing; "Big Chief Giants;" and other 
Roofings.) 


Certain-teed Products Corporation, St. Louis, Mo 
(Asphalt Shingles, Red or Green Mineral- 
Surfaced.) 


H. M. Reynolds Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
(Reynolds Flexible Asphalt Shingles.) 
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Residence of Edward W. Bok, Merion, Pa. 


COMFORT, HEALTH and ECONOMY 


Willoweraft with KELSEY HEALTH HEAT 


Furniture 


Genuine 
French Willow 
Best Grade 


HOSE who know 

ood furniture select 
Willowcraft for its correct 
and beautiful designs, fine 
workmanship aid great 
durability. 


This large suburban residence is comfortably heated with a battery 
of Kelsey Warm Air Generators. The results have been so satis- 
factory that we have since installed the Kelsey system in Mr. Bok's 
winter home at Mountain Lake, Florida. 


IDEAL FOR 
FURNITURE, 
FLOORS, DOORS, 
INTERIOR TRIM 


and all woodwork 
for which a hard- 
wood is desirable. 


In every part of the country you will find Kelsey Warm Air 
Generators doing equally good work, filling the house with fresh, 
warm air, automatically humidified to the proper degree, promoting 
health and comfort, and cutting down coal bills to the minimum. 


Let us send you “Kelsey Achievements." It will explain many 
things you will want to know before installing a new heating system 


HE. KELSE. = 


WARM AIR GEDERATO 
(Trade Mark Registered) 
237 James Street, 237 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. N.Y. 


Sales Offices Dealers 
Boston and New York Principal Cities 


JSeantifut 


birch 


That is its first 
qualification. It's 
beautiful. 


And it is hard, That's 
why it is so supremely 
durable and so success- 
fully resists the heavy 
wear that furniture and 
all interior woodwork 
is:called upon to with- 
stand. 


It takes and holds all 
kinds and shades of 
finish in a very supe- 
rior way and for white 
enamel work it is by 
all odds, the first choice 
by those who know the 
qualities of woods. 


Do not confuse Willow- 
craft (100 per cent wood) 
with Fibre furniture, 
made of twisted paper. 


If your dealer cannot show you 
Willowcraft, write for illustrated 
catalog. 


Willowcraft Shops 
Box C, Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Presented by 
Daniel Webster 
to Dr. G. Winslow 


C cloth: d of un- 
D C Fma ear your es yard of un: 


sightly posts and lines and use 
in their place a 


Hill Champion 
Clothes Dryer 


It can be taken in when not in 
use. Leaves your lawn with its 
beauty unmarred for other pur- 
poses. The dryer revolves, 
bringing 150 feet of line within 
easy reach from one position. 
Saves many steps. Send for our 
folder. G. 


We publish a very 
beautiful book that 
shows in a reat range 
ofpictured examplesthe 
uses of birch and ex- 
plains why it is best 
for these uses. 


This Historic i} TT 
Door 
Knocker 


ou are oing to 
RA a home or buy 
furniture, you certainly 
should have a copy of 
this book. We will 
gladly send you one — 
free, on your request. 


Hill Clothes Dryer Co., 52 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 


Was reproduced 
from the famous 
original on the 4059. .; $6.00 
home of Daniel 5% x1% inches 
Webster at Marsh- goatee ee oo 
field, Mass., 5 x 214 inches 
brought to America nearly three cen- 
turies ago, when great trading fleets 
first set sail for our New England | 
shores. 

An Artbrass Knocker, deeply rooted 
in traditional sentiment, when placed 
on your front door, makes the entrance 
of your home unusually interesting 
and personal. It supplants the trouble- 
some door-bell, can be easily attached, 


and will never get out of order. 
ARTBRASS 


ALDRICH 
$6 


mi 
i 
» 


THE BIRCH 


MANUFACTURERS 
219 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


Olde Stonesfield 


Flagging and 
Stepping Stones 


Interesting shapes and 
choice colorings. Send 
for Booklet No. 27. 


THE JOHN D. EMACK CO. 


Home Office: New York 
112 So. 16th St. Office 
Philadelphia 17 E. 49th St. 


f 
nocker booklet illustrating fifty-four 
famous historic designs ranging from 
$1.80 to $30.00 in price. 
5 


ART BRASS CO., INC. 


Dept. H-4 
229 E. 134th St. New York 


Also makers of the Tomoni SAN-O-LA 
Bathroom Accessories. 


——— 
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ensable! 
THE 


Sows Seeds 


a E 
. € EI 


at a Touch! 


Unapproachable in Simplic- 
ity of Operation. Economy 


of Time and Assured Results 


"T He professional gardener and even more so 
the amateur has long felt the need of an in- 
strument to enable him to sow the finest seeds 
with the same precision and assurance of suc- 


cess as the larger ones. 


The Sowrite Seed-Sower does this—for it drops 
the seed with such accuracy that perfect devel. 
opment of each plant is assured and the trouble 
of transplanting is minimized. 

Its value to you is tremendous—since it 
assures the success of your garden! 


HOW IT OPERATES 


At the bottom of the seed- 
holder is a pear-shaped 
opening regulated by a 
spring, exposing an open- 
ing corresponding in size 
to that of the seed to be 
sown. 

The Seed-Sower is held 
in the left hand with the 


feeder-tube extending over 
the back of the hand. A 
light tapping with the sec- 
ond finger of the right hand 
on the end of the second 
finger of the left gently im- 
pells the seed through the 
tube in regular order. (See 
illustration.) 


Just a suggestion: When ordering one for your own use, 
why not one or more as welcome gifts to your friends. 


Sent anywhere postage prepaid on receipt of price 


ONE DOLLAR 


One Week Later—Here the plants are coming up. Each separate—no 
waste of secd—no waste of time or plants. 


———-—-—-— PLEASE USE THIS COUPON WHEN ORDERING -——-—-—— 


MAX SCHLIN 


785 FIFTH AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 


I enclose herewith —_____dolllars by check, money order. 


cash for (how many) 
to be sent to me postpaid. 


chling Seed-Sowers, 


Yours truly, 
Address 
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AMING THE Witpincs. By HER- 
BERT DURAND. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

It is probably safe to hazard the state- 
ment that for the man or woman really 
sympathetic with nature as revealed in 
flowers and plant life and who breathes 
best in the stimulating outdoor American 
air no more charming, companionable 
or enlightening book than this ever has 
been published. It will undoubtedly 
convert many from their interest, albeit 
intense, in their tame gardens, stocked 
with prim and usually well-behaved 
denizens fastidiously derived from various 
parts of the world, to believing with the 
author, who here lays down his pen after 
writing, as the conclusion of the whole 
matter,“I can not imagine a more delight- 
ful and absorbing pastime than studying 
Nature's ways with plants and using the 
knowledge thus acquired, to create gar- 
dens,— new kinds of gardens, that will 
follow her teachings, reflect some of her 
charm and literally make glad the waste 
places." 

'The volume itself is a perfect cameo 
or intaglio among garden books, of nicest 
and neatest form imaginable, and con- 
tains a sumptuous little gallery of lovely 
and altogether faultless pictures,—there 
are 23 colored plates and 149 other illus- 
trations,—each provided, where there is 
at all need for it, with an informative 
subscription. But it is thoroughly prac- 
tical and keeps in view all the time its 
theme The Taming of the Wild Flowers, 
that is, the making use of them in such a 
way that one can actually indulge among 
them in that “purest of pleasures and 
greatest refreshment to the spirit of man.” 
All other books relating to native Ameri- 
can flowering plants describe the plants 
and flowers, help to appreciate them and 
to study them botanically; but this book 
tells how to promote the preservation of 
them in their native haunts and how to 
transfer all that can be moved safely into 
new homes, homes of more artificial condi- 
tions. And the number of very desirable 
ones then car be thus utilized is astonish- 
ingly and gratifvingly large. 

The designer of landscapes will learn 
secrets that make available many native 
shrubs and herbaceous perennials worthy 
of being placed alongside of those that 
now for several years have been highly 
esteemed by the knowing, such as /lex 
verticillata, I. giabra and Viburnum 
cassinoides. Excellent prescriptions are 
given for small back yards and even house 
foundation plantings. For rock gardens 
is found a most salutary idea, rock gar- 
dens that regularly are "essentially 
artificial affairs made soiely for the pur- 
pose of growing plants from every country 
on the face of the globe except America.” 
The contents of bog and water gardens 
are shown to be capable of great enlarge- 
ment and enrichment at man’s hands. 
For making woodlands more like fairies’ 
paradises then through ignorance they 
commonly are allowed to be, help is 
provided abundantly. For all kinds of 
sites indeed there are wise suggestions in 
both the narrative part of the book and 
in the form of concise lists, 

The names are handled carefully, so 
that almost without exception identity 
is made certain. Readers in various parts 
of the country, however, might wish for 
more of the common names. Swamp 
Magnolia, for example, would be searched 
for in vain by many persons who, knowing 
it only by that name, would not of course 
find it as “Bay, Sweet”, listed among Wild 
Bushes for which cultural directions are 
given. Fewer persons perhaps would fail 
to find what to them has been the Wild 
Honeysuckle here recorded as “Pinxter 
Flower”. For the former of these two 
subjects the book employs Magnolia 
virginiana as the sole scientific name, 
whereas the catalogs call it only Mag- 
nolia glauca, a name not found in this 
little book at all. 

Due credit is given to nurserymen who 
supply native plants and who should 


therefore be encouraged so that there 
may be less robbing woods and wild 
places of their treasures. Measures and 
methods jor protecting and preserving 
these are fervently advocated. 

F. B. M. 


TANDARDIZED PraNT Names. By 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Frederick V. 
Coville and Harlan P. Kelsey, Sub-Com- 
mittee of the American Joint Committee 
of Horticultural Nomenclature. 


So great has been the confusion, result- 
ing often from practical difficulties, of 
both scientific and common names in the 
very broad and complex fields of horti- 
culture that a work of solution must be 
regarded as epoch making. Careful and 
sympathetic consideration at least should 
be given this book which, as but a super- 
ficia] examination would show, has been 
made with care, as it has been compiled 
gratuitously, by men selected through the 
cooperation of the various nation-wide as- 
sociations. It is impossible to conceive 
that the work could have been done more 
faithfully or more ably. The wise nursery- 
man will now employ the recommended 
names in order that he may be sure of 
supplying exactly what an order calls for 
and to give evidence of accuracy and intel- 
ligent progressiveness that shall merit 
patronage. 

There is no arbitrariness in attempting 
to make the recommendations current and 
not even the members of the participating 
organizations are obliged to accept any 
innovation in nomenclature. But the 
hope is that the Committee’s work shall 
be regarded as authoritative for five years 
during which period corrections and sug- 
gestions are welcomed with a view toward 
revision. Some remarks pertinent to that 
will be attempted here. But first let the 
working of the book be illustrated. 

A contemplative purchaser or a nursery- 
man may be considering what he has 
known as Douglas Fir; but he is not exact- 
ly sure what name to employ in asking for 
it or in listing it, for he has a remembrance 
of having seen various names in associ- 
ation with it. Consequently he looks in 
the proper alphabetical position in this 
book. Fortunately the names of all sorts 
are arranged in one list, with the exception 
of the Fruit Names, which form a com- 
paratively small Appendix. He finds 
DovGLAs-FIR which by its small capital 
indicates at once that this is to beregarded 
as the approved common name. By thc 
hyphen is shown that the tree is not really 
a Fir, just as DAv-LiLY means that this 
flower is not really to be regarded as a 
Lily, while SILVER FIR is actually a Fir 
and belongs to the genus Abies. (Con- 
sistency in the use of the hyphen has not 
yet been attained; one finds approved 
CORALBERRY and BLADDER-SENNA, Yri- 
Low-woop and LEATHERWOOD.) After 
Dovctas-Fir is printed, in heavy type. 
PSEUDOTSUGA DOUGLASI, the 
heavy type meaning that this is the ap- 
proved scientific or botanical name. Under 
that head further search finds, printed in 
Italics, four other names which, though 
sometimesemployed, are recommended for 
the discard. Behind twoof these namesare 
abbreviations of the names of authorities 
that have given their sanction to these 
names. P. d. glauca then is treated as the 
BLUE DOUGLAS-FIR and P. macrocarpa as 
the Bic-conr Spruce. The treatment of 
the subject ends with giving the approved 
names for four horticultural varieties of 
Pseudotsuga and the various synonyms, 
that are now to be dropped. Each of these 
varieties is listed separately in the body 
of the work: so minute in its details is it 
In connection it will be noted that no 
scientific term, of Greek or Latin origin. is 
employed for a variety, so that henceforth 
instead of Spiraea tanhoullei (or Spiraea 
Van Houttci, according to the older fash 
ion) will be found Van Houtte Spirea. 
and instead of Retinospora plumosa will 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Queen Anne Martin House 


Made with 48 rooms for the j 
beautiful martins who colonize, j 
The martins devour mosquitoes! r 
Scientific porch. Pure white and t 
green trims, Of pine, copper 
roof. 22-foot easy raising pole, 
house 36 x 26 x 37 inches. 


Flycatcher House 
The Flycatchers are entirely in- 
sectivorous, living off the pests 
ofthe air. This strikingly origi- 
nalhousewillattractthem. Place 
on a pole, or hang. Green, of 
pine. 15x11x18 inches. 


Enjoy them— ; 
on a square foot or on an acre! 


OLKS get an idea the song birds must birds. You are not disappointed in Dodson houses 
have a whole park or vast estate...Oh, 
no! "There's a little pair of wrens, 
bluebirds, flycatchers, waiting for a 
home on the eaves of your house. Or 

on the tree just outside. A colony of beautiful 
martins are scouting about for a home on a pole... 
Give them a perfect home! They know Dodson 


The song birds SAVE you hundreds of dollars 
in trees, shrubs and growing plants. They 
WORK merrily, ridding you of cutworms, moths, 
gnats, mosquitoes and all the costly insect pests. 
They PROTECT your growing things, and 
they're mighty economical insurance 


Bird Houses, these signs of hospitality which all Order direct from this page. The houses come 
good folks put up. Scientific houses, the best a fam- carefully crated, all ready to put up. Instruc- 
ous student of bird life can offer. So marvelously tions are enclosed. We are ready to take care 


arranged as to minute details which attract the of your order today! Or write to Mr. Dodson 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 


731 HARRISON AVE. KANKAKEE, ILL. 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon Association and a Devoted Friend of the Song Birds 


OLD ONLY FROM KANKAKEE BY MAL 


^ 1 
[y .,Sexangular Flicker House 

Y f Places with trees should 
have these houses, The 

" woodpecker family save 
millions of dollars in 
trees annually, destroy- 
ingmoths,antsandtree / 
pests, Lovely design. ey 


Scientific Wren House 


It brings the silver-throated 
wrens! A 4-compartment house 
satisfying their habit of chang- Brown to match tree ^ D 
ing nests for each succeeding . < trunk, Norway pine, 

À brood, Beautiful design, to hang 261 in. high, 12 in wide, 

4 from tree, eaves or elsewhere. oO" 
Green, Of oak, with cypress = 7, 
shingles, copper coping. 28 in- S 4 
ches high, 18 inches diameter. 


2279 242 
Vi, 


See what the birds eat! 
Government research has dis- 
closed the song birds’ value to 
America. See here one. bird’s / 
daily diet! Just attract the 
songbirds to your grounds! 

X Dodson Famous Sparrow Trap 

‘removes the harmful English 


Sparrow, 36x18x12in, $8.00 
x *. fp — d 


um NT Pu. ju 


Digitized b Goi gle UN itera a la MICH GAN 


Send for Mr. Dodson's fasci- 
nating booklet—''Your Bird 
Friendsand HowtoWin Them." | 
Forty years’ loving study of the 
birds has completed it. Things 
you should know about the work 
b of the song birds! 
X 
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From June 
toNovember 


Start this Spring to have 
a beautiful *monthly" 
Rose Garden. Start with 
the best of the monthly 
blooming sorts. 


Elliott’s Special Rose Garden Collections for 1924 include the cream of their 
class, rigorously selected for beauty and reliable blooming quality. 


Collection (A) $ 495 


Every plant is a vigorous two-year-old field- 
grown specimen, ready to set out this spring, 
and start to grow and bloom this season, 
without a setback. With them success is 
assured. Roses of this quality are seldom 
offered at such advantageous prices. The 
supply is limited. 


Hadley. Deep velvety crimson. Both buds 
and flowers of exquisite form. Splendid 
for cutting. 


Kaiserin Augusta Viktoria. 
white flowers, large and full. 
until Jate fall. 


Mme. Edouard Herriot (Daily Mail). Buds 
coral-red, opening to shrimp-red, shaded 
with yellow and scarlet. Magnificent. 


Mrs. Aaron Ward. Long shapely buds of 
Indian yellow, occasionally flushed with 
salmon. One of the best yellows. 


Mrs. Charles E. Russell. Large. beautifully 
formed flowers; rosy carmine, shading to 
scarlet in center. Very profuse bloomer. 


Radiance. Unusually vigorous bloomer. 
Light silvery pink to salmon-pink suffused 
with coppery rose and yellow. 

(1f purchased separately, $1.00 each) 


Lovely creamy 
Blooms freely 


Combination Offer. 


Collection (A) and Collection (B), 
12 distinct varieties of “Monthly” Roses, making a Rose 
Garden of which even the specialist will be proud, for 


Collection (B) $ o 


You could search through pages of catalog 
descriptions without finding another twelve 
Roses to equal, for genuine satisfaction, the 
varieties included in this and Collection (A). 
Each is a complete well-balanced assortment 
of beautiful colors. Vigorous two-year-old 
field-grown plants. 


Columbia. One of the newest and largest. 
Flowers often 6 inches across, vivid pink, 
ort long thornless stems. 

Gruss an Teplits. A splendid. old-reliable, 
neversurpassed. Handsome crimson-scarlet 
flowers in profusion all summer long. 

Jonkheer J. L. Mock. Unusual and most 
attractive. Bright cherry red inside, silvery 
white outside; large and well formed. 

Lady Hillingdon. Large buds of elegant form 
opening clear apricot-yellow. Extra hardy; 
a good fall bloomer. 

Ophelia. Light salmon, shading to yellow at 
base. Large and beautifully formed. 
Free-flowering. 

Willowmere. Rich shrimp-pink, shaded with 
yellow in center and toning to carmine at 
edges. Buds coral-red. 

(Regular catalog price $1.00 each) 


$ Q9» 


Complete Catalog of Trees, Shrubs, Plants, etc. —free 


ELLIOTT NURSERY COMPANY 


Established 1889 
543 MAGEE BUILDING - PITTSBURGH, PA. 


oss, Google 
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stand Plume Retinospora. Another aim- 
ing at simplification in species or genus 
names of scientific form, in addition to the 
new spelling Rosa hugonis, in which even 
a name derived from the name of a person 
is spelled with a small initial letter unless 
it is the first part of a compound name, 
consists in dropping the second i of a 
Latin genitive that formerly was allowed 
to have zi. For these innovations there is 
good warrant in scholarship and the uni- 
formity attained is pleasing. 

But there is less uniformity in permit- 
ting Huconis Rose and REGALE Iris 
while other varietal names are given 
purely English forms. The common 
names, to be sure, have been fixed upon 
only with great difficulty because of the 
multiplicity with which certain plants 
have been honored, or burdened, in 
various parts of the country. Some will 
of course meet with much opposition; 
many gardeners will find it hard, for 
example, to persuade themselves to refer 
to the Saucer Magnolia, whereas they 
before have called it Magnolia Soulange- 
ana. One might have expected to find 
SOULANGE MAGNOLIA, just as he does 
LENNE MacNoLiA. Can it be that the 
Committee lacked for the latter a name 
of truly popular character or, as is more 
probably the case, desired to indicate 
that while the former is a hybrid whose 
parentage is known the latter is buta gar- 
den form of the one here mentioned first? 

'The names of persons applied to plants 
have been handled variously. Among 
tulips is still found Mr. Farncombe 
Sanders while right beneath it stands J. 
G. Baker. Among Lilacs Ellen Wilmott 
supersedes Miss Ellen Wilmott and Lud- 
wig Spaeth stands instead of Andenken an 
Ludwig Spaeth; but why then should a 
Canna be called Mlle. Berthine Brunner 
and a Peony still be handicapped by the 
sesquipedalian appellation Souvenir de 
l'Exposition Universelle or even by the 
shorter compound Souvenir de Louis 
Bigot? The person for whom was named 
a rose would be honored just as much if 
the words “Gruss an” were omitted before 
“Teplitz.” These are minor matters. But 
is it not to be hoped that all cumbersome 
names may be simplified in the next edi- 
tion, even at the cost, if necessary, of ob- 
taining, so far as may be possible, the ap- 
proval of the originators, or, if they can 
not be reached, of their friends or fellow 
countrymen? 

For names of foreign origin, particu- 
larly those of Japanese Flowering Cher- 
ries and Japanese Irises, the responsibil- 
ity rests with several scholars to whom 
the languages are native and who, like 
many other experts in the various fields, 
have labored hard and gratuitously aided 
in bringing the complete work to its high 
state of excellency. These Japanese 
names have always been untractable to 
Americans and it is consequently a relief 
to find their equivalents, usually very 
beautiful equivalents, like Morning Mists 
and Moonlit Waves, recommended for 
general use. For the Japanese Iris Osho, 
however, no English paraphrase is sug- 
gested; nor, by the way, is it clear whether 
or not this name is recommended for that 
lovely double variety sometimes called 
Blue Danube, whose Japanese name 
regularly has occured, in the few catalogs 
that have listed it, as Osho-kun. Here the 
synonym Osho-san inclines one to think 
that Osho is to be regarded as the correct 
name. 

In certain points the Committee has 
had to be arbitrary. The spelling “Evony- 
mus’, to illustrate, has recently had much 
vogue, as has the use of the feminine form 
in the appended adjective vegeta. These 
forms are accounted for by the fact that 
the prefix eu-, meaning "well", naturally 
becomes er- before a vowel in English, as 
it does in the familiar word “evangelical”, 
and by the fact that in Latin the names of 
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plants regularly are feminine, even the 
name of a tree where the word itself, in 
Latin grammar, appears to be masculine, 
—Quercus, “Oak”, for example. But the 
word for “name”, which composes the 
second part of Euonymus, is masculine 
and this may be the Committee's reason 
Íor taking the name of the plant as of that 
gender. In a somewhat different way 
masculine associations have kept Hya- 
cinthus, Narcissus and Crocus masculine, 

In certain other matters it is to be as- 
sumed that the Committee has found 
authority, as in preferring Wisteria to 
Wistaria and halliana to halleana and 
Levermere, in the name of a poppy, to 
Livermore, which is universally the form 
in catalogs. 

There has been some concession to 
convenience and established usage in con- 
tinuing Retinospora as the common name 
for all plants representing juvenile states 
of Chamaecyparis (Cypress) and of Thuja 
(Arborvitae) and in listing azaleas apart 
from the genus Rhododendron into which 
botanists have placed them. 

But again these are small matters and 
of trivial importance among the 45,000 
entries nearly each one of which has pre- 
sented possibilities of variation. The task 
accomplished has been stupendous enough 
and the wonder is that only three plant 
groups still remain not considered, namely 
Vegetables, Flowering Annuals and 
Flowering Bulbs other than the Tulip. 
To this flower have been devoted seven- 
teen pages of double columns. Herein, as 
under other heads also, when the same 
fairly well established name occurs for 
two or more varieties, even of different 
types, the Committee contents itself with 
merely calling attention to the unfor- 
tunate conflict and refuses to sanction the 
name for any of the varieties, with the 
hope that this confusion of synoncmy 
may not continue. 

Additional service might perhaps be 
rendered by giving aid toward pronounc- 
ing the names, particularly those of 
foreign origin, and toward forming plurals 
correctly. If this should not be embodied 
in the text it could be given a place in the 
Appendix, F. B. M. 


HE New TunrrT. By Bolton Hall. 
Published by B. W. Huebsch. 


This is one of the most amusing books 
we have ever read! The author makes 
Thrift the most romantic and interesting 
thing in life. Furthermore, the Land and 
its values to human existence is so engag- 
ingly presented, that to be a landowner 
becomes ones chief passion after smiling 
through this volume. 

But he says, kindly: “If you haven't 
any land, don’t Jet that discourage you; 
grow something ina window box and leam 
how, so that you have learned something 
when you do get some land.” 

Then he says: “Don’t imagine that you 
cannot do anything with a bit of ground. 
You can. Don’t run away with the idea 
that the gardener’s life is all fun or all 
labor. It isn’t. It is a mixture of both. 
and fun and labor are equally healthful 
and profitable.” 

And then he pats women on the back 
with: “Don’t forget that women are apt 
to make good gardeners, because they are 
willing to ‘fuss over’ necessary small mat- 
ters. If you do not like to attend con- 
stantly to ‘little things’, if you ‘hate de- 
tails’ you will be unlikely to make a big 
sucess of intensive culture.” 

And finally he gives a fling that goes to 
the heart of gardening: “In short, the man 
or woman whose interest is in watching 
the crops instead of the clock, is the one 
who succeeds in garden work.” 1 

If the garden is a “lovesome spot” this 
book makes gardens, land and thrift & 
lovesome and profitable trinity. 
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of Greater Rose Gardens } 


Eighteen pages of the Dreer Garden Book are devoted to the Queen of 


à Và Flowers. Literally hundreds of varieties for different purposes are fully de- {> 
1 N scribed, many illustrated, some in colors. Among them none rank higher than Me 
SX rd 
e y nes 
nt The ‘‘Dreer Dozen” Hardy Everblooming Hybrid-Tea Roses P 135 
1) Prices quoted are for strong two-year-old planis that will biom profusely this season [i b 
` rea 
Z Caroline Testout. Bright satiny rose, with brighter Mme. Edouard Herriot. Superb coral-red, shaded [j| wa 
jl center. $1.00 each. with yellow and passing to shrimp-red. $1.00 each. INA! 
Duch f Wellington. Intense saffron-yellow stained ^ Aet; 
AN dem. crimson, changing, to a ‘deep coppery saffron-yellow. Pics eh Np eM "Le 
Hadley. Intense, rich, dazzling, crimson scarlet shading — i89. $1.00 each. PS 
to velvety crimson. $1.00 each. Mrs. Aaron Ward. Distinct 


Kaiserin Augusta Victoria. Soft pearly-white, tinted — [ndian.yellow, shading lighter 
with just enough lemon in the centre to relieve the white. towards the edges. $1.00 each. 
$1.00 each. 

Killarney Brilliant. Rich glowing shade of rosy-carmine. Red Radiance. A bright 
$1.00 cach. cerise-red. $1.00 each, 

1.08 Angeles. A luminous flame-pink, toned with coral. 
$1.00 each. ; 
Lady Ursula. Delightful tone of flesh pink, distinct 
from allothers. $1.00 each. 


. We will supply one strong, two-year- 00 
S ecial O er: old plant of each of the twelve re- 
p . markable Roses offered above, for o— 


Dreer’s Garden Book 


Really a 224-page guide to better gardens. Written by are trustworthy—-we will not exaggerate for the sake of mak- 
experienced gardeners, it answers the intimate little questions, ing sales. For 86 years we have tried to make Dreer's 
a correct answer to which frequently stands for the difference Garden Book this country's foremost garden guide. Your free 
between garden success and failure. The illustrations, too. copy awaits your request—please mention this publication, 


William F. Dreer. Soft, sil- 
very, shell-pink, with a golden 
suffusion. $1.50 


- S d 
HENRY A. DREER philsdelp occi 
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| Without the restful sweep of sur- — 
| rounding green, how much less at-| 
| tractive our houses and gardens 
-| would be. Does your lawn measure | & 
| up to your ideal—the perfect setting | 
!for your home? z | 


QOO 


IWA 


VAV: 


SEND FOR THIS BOOK 
“Lawns of Lasting Beauty” 


HE most practical and useful book on 
. how to make and care for lawns ever 
written for American home owners. 


It tellsin concise words and graphic illus- 
tration how to have, with minimum care 
and expense, thick velvety green turf that 
will stand up under constant trampling 
and come through the hot dry spells with- 
out burning. 


It tellshow to make new lawnsand patch 
oldones;how tohandleterracesandshady 
places; how to make a practice putting 
green, with real putting green surface, at 
home; how to construct a turf tennis 
court; and treats of many other lawn 
and grass problems, 


n A limited edition of “Lawns 
Special Offer of Lasting Beauty" has been 


prepared this spring for special distribution to 
readers of House and Garden and others who 
are interested, at 50 cents per copy, postpaid. 
With each copy a free sample package of the 
famous '"FonBES' Lawn Grass Seed, sufficient 
to sow 200 square feet. 


ALEXANDER FORBES & CO. 
Lawn Specialists 
BOX 296 - NEWARK, N.J. 
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Climbing Roses for June Beauty 


For quick and lavish display in June at slight 
cost, plant Climbing Roses! 


HEN 


Plant Climbing Roses to grow over your porch, or trellis, 
or arbor. They will make for you a veritable bower of beauty, 
shade and fragrance, in the privacy of which it is a delight to 
while away your leisure moments, 


WWI 


| 
| 


Plant Climbing Roses along the garden fence or property 
line and they will quickly transform 1t into a garlanded ribbon 
of color. As they trail over your garden gateway they issue an 
irresistible invitation to enter the floral retreat just inside. 


? 
B 
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Co 


It is easy to select beautiful varieties of Climbing Roses from 
our descriptive catalog. Evergreens, Trees, Shrubs and Per- 
ennials are also included. 


Ask especially for Catalog H. 


Moons Nurseries 


THE WM.H. MOON CO. 


MORRISVILLE PENNSYLVANIA 


mile from Trenton, M4 
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For Spring Planting 


pepe enticingly attractive collections especially 
arranged to help solve the difficult problem 
of the Spring planting list. 
All are sturdy, vigorous, big rooted 
worthwhile at list prices and especia 
values under these collection offers. 


Six Unusual FLOWERING TREES 


Suitable for lawn specimens or to frame a flower garden. 
Single Specimens 


RED FLOWERING DOGWOO 
{Cornus Rubra} 5-6 ft. $7.00 


IDRIS AIAG 


plants. Well 
ly attractive 


Offer JAPANESE DOGWOOD . 
[Cornus Kousa} 4-5 ft. 2.50 
JAPANESE FLOWERING CRAB-APPLE 


[Malus Floribunda} 3-4 ft. 2.00 


An DOUBLE RED FLOWERING PEACH 
$18.00 [Prunus Persica Rubra} 4-5 ft. 2.00 


value for DOUBLE WHITE FLOWERING PEACH 


$15 00 [Prunus Persica Alba] 4-5 ft. 2.00 
3 ENGLISH HAWTHORN 
[Crataegus Oxycantha] 4-5ft. 2.50 


Six Handsome EVERGREENS 


Especially selected as a Doorway Planting group. 


Single Specim 
Offer 2 PYRAMID ARBOR-VITAE ° Peomens 
{Thuya Pyramidalis} 3-4 ft. $6.00 
2 PFITZER’S JUNIPER 
A $28.00 [Juniperus Pfitzeriana) 1%-2 ft. 4.50 
value for 2 CANADIAN JUNIPER 
(Juniperus Communis Canadensis} 
$25.00 1%-2 ft. 3.50 


‘Twenty-Five Assorted SHRUBS 


Of these five varieties. Will make a charming foundation 
planting or shrub border. 


HILLS OF SNOW Single Specimens 


Offer {Hydrangea Arborescens-grandiflora] 

2-3 ft. $ .75 

( DWARF PINK SPIREA | 
[Spirea A. Waterer] 12-18 in. 1.00 

JAPANESE BARBERRY | 
An [Berberis Thunbergii} 18-24 in. .60 

$18.00 RED TWIGGED DOGWOOD 

VANE [OT {Cornus Siberica) 2-3 ft. 45 


$15.00 FRAGRANT BUSH HONEYSUCKLE 
[Lonicera Fragrantissima] 2-3 ft. 445 


One Hundred Choice PERENNIALS 


Just the right selection for a perennial border and to fill 
your house with fragrant bloom. These 100 perennials— 


10 COLUMBINES 


[Aquilegia Hybrids] $2.50 
10 TICKSEED 
{Coreopsis Lanceolata] 2.50 
10 SHASTA DAISIES 
{Alaska Daisy} 2.50 | 
Offer 10FOXGLOVE(DigitalisPurpures} 2.50 | 3 
10 BLANKET FLOWER \ 
D [Gaillardia Grandiflora} 2.00 | 
5 ORIENTAL POPPY ^ 
A : [Papaver Orientale] 1.75 loos 
$24.50 5 HARDY PHLOX ru 
value for {Phlox Paniculata} 1.25 | 
$20 00 5 GERMAN-IRIS [Fleur-de-lis] 1.25 
* 10SPEEDWELL [Veronica Spicata] 2.50 G 
10 SWEET WILLIAM [Barbatus] 2.00 
5 ACHILLIA THE PEARL Th 
{Millfoil} 1.25 iN 
10 TUFTED PANSIES 
[Viola Cornuta] 2.50 


VERY SPECIAL—AII four collections —an 
ideal combination for the new home owner— 


$m © .00 
an $88.50 value for only 75 


Outpt k series 


Danbury Road 
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NOTES OF THE 


House & Garden 


GARDEN CLUBS 


ELEANOR PAINTER CUNNINGHAM 


DES MOINES, IOWA 


HE Garden Club of Des Moines, 
Iowa, of which Mrs. Ralph Orwig is 
the President, originated in the Fall of 
1918, with a group of ten women garden 
enthusiasts who met informally at irreg- 
ular intervals and conducted one Flower 
Show a year. There are now about 300 
members, men and women paying annual 
dues of $2.00, all doing personal work in 
their gardens. From February to Octo- 
ber, inclusive, meetings are held, as a rule 
in the afternoon, and usually in the City 
Library Auditorium, but sometimes at 
the homes of members and occasionally 
at the Hoyt Sherman Place Auditorium. 
The programs are mostly of horticul- 
tural subjects, often treated by members 
and range from the “Construction of Cold 
Frames”, to “Grouping of Annuals”, 
“Transplanting Perennials for Color 
Arrangement in the Spring Garden”, 
“Rock Gardens”, or “Native Shrubs and 
Plants for the Garden"—the last topic 
being presented by Miss Etta Bardwell, 
a landscape architect. “Forcing Bulbs 
for House Blooms” with annual exhibit 
of blooming bulbs, was the subject of 
brief addresses by Mrs. Watkins, Mrs 
Henry Grankel and Mr. Joe Zwart, when 
Mrs. Alexander Fitzhugh was hostess for 
the Club. On another occasion, “Garden 
Pools” were considered, which resulted 
in introducing several pools in gardens, 
and an open discussion of “Garden 
Troubles” led by Mrs. Otto Brownell, 
showed the necessity for “The Question 
Box”. 

Among those who have lectured before 
the members professionally are Mr. J. 
Horace McFarland, of the American Rose 
Society, Mr. John Wister, of the Iris 
Society, Mr. Jens Jensen, the landscape 
architect of Chicago, on “The Small 
Garden,” and Mr. Bertrand Farr of the 
Wyomissing Nurseries, Pennsylvania. At 
other meetings Mrs. Francis King spoke 
and when the Rev. Leroy W. Weeks, of 
Emmetsburg, Iowa, talked on “Bird Con- 
servation”, at the City Art Library one 
evening, an exhibit of bird feeding trays 
was arranged, with remarks on “Winter 
Feeding of the Birds” by Mrs. Frankel, 
who also explained, earlier in the year, 
about “Bird Houses” when an exhibit of 
these was given. Guests of the evening 
were the husbands of the members of the 
Garden Club and the Audubon Society. A 
program in 1922 was devoted to “Beauty 
Spots in Iowa and Native Planting in our 
City Parks” and in 1923 an afternoon 
was given to “Conservation of Native 
Flowers”, upon which occasion Dr, Harry 
Oberholtser, of the U. S. Biological 
Survey, Washington, D. C., spoke of 
*The McGregor Wild Life School", 

Lecturers have also come from the 
Iowa State University, including Dr. 
Schinik and Dr. L. H. Pannel. Leaflets 
on their subjects are always left for the 
benefit of the Garden Club. Dr. Pannel 
conducted a pilgrimage of the members 
to an untouched bit of the native prairie 
where he identified all the flowers, many 
of which were rare. His leaflet, besides 
explaining about the soil and formation 
of the prairie, listed the plant material 
found there, in which are noted several 


| varieties of trees and shrubs: the Ameri- 


can and Slippery Elm, Red and Burr Oak, 
Soft Maple, Butternut, Iron Wood, Dog- 
wood, Box Elder, etc. The bulletin men- 
tions such flowers as Larkspur (Delphin- 
ium penardi), Sweet William (Dianthus 
barbatus), Anemones (canadense and cylin- 
drica), Compass Plant (Silphium lacia- 
tum), Purple Cone Flower (Echinacea) 
the Golden Alexander (Zizia aurea), 
Rattle Snake Master or Button Snake 
Root (Eryngium yuccifolium), Lead plant 
(Amor pha canescens), Wild Indigo (Bap- 
tisia leucophea), Evening Primrose (Oeno- 
thera serrulata), and Prairie Rose (Rosa 


seligera). There are also several Gold- 
enrods, including the missouriensi and 
the Fragrant (Solidago memoralis), and 
Asters sericeus, azureus and levis, also 
much Bed-straw (Galium claytoni) and 
Blazing Star (Liatris — pycnostachya). 
Varieties of grasses and sedges were 
many. 

Another Field-day is an annual picnic, 
which in 1923 was in Union Park (of 
about 200 acres) where “The Formal 
Perennial Garden” was the subject of 
general discussion, 

Features of the meetings have been, 
in addition to those already mentioned, 
Exhibits of Catalogues, Garden Books, 
and Winter Bouquets. Also the Club 
arranged in the City Art Gallery an 
elaborate Exhibition of “Garden and 
Flower Paintings, Garden Furniture and 
Accessories” which attracted hundreds of 
people There were 30 paintings received, 
rom New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, 
and many artistic examples of bird-baths, 
jars, trellises, sun-dials, weather vanes, 
garden furniture in stone and other ma- 
terials. Samples of garden tools were 
also shown. 

Other exhibits were a bronze fountain 
by Mrs. Alice Caspar Hubbard of Des 
Moines, a wall fountain and garden-wall 
plaques, also fountain studies in plaster, 
and a piece of statuary by Miss Florence 
Sprague of Des Moines. Miss Louise 
Orwig and Miss Harriet Macy, also of 
Des Moines, were among those sending 
paintings. 

Public Flower Shows are held, in the 
gardens of members, usually on Sunday 
afternoons. They are immensely popular, 
over 2500 having attended the Tulip 
Show in Mrs. Meyer Rosenfield’s garden. 
The Show of Daffodils was given on the 
estate of Mrs. Addison Parker, then 
President of the Club; Lilacs in the garden 
of Mrs. Frankel, Peonies on the Chamber- 
lain estate, and the Iris in the garden of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Orwig. “Friendly 
Gardens” were visited by members in 
1922, and in 1923 they were guests oí 
Dr. and Mrs. Eli Grimes, in their Rose 
Garden. Comprehensive Year Books 
have been published by the Club, the last 
including a calendar of monthly horticul- 
tural reminders. In four months of these 
appeared “Plant a Christmas Tree’, 
following up the appeal made by Mrs. 
Parker, at the January meeting, to “Make 
Des Moines a Christmas Tree City! 
Already dozens of Christmas trees have 
been planted on the lawns and were 
illuminated during Christmas week, and 
it is anticipated that hundreds of these 
trees will be planted during the current 
year. This campaign is considered one 
of the most important achievements of 
the Garden Club, which has also cooper- 
ated with the City Park Commissioner 
and prevented further cutting of native 
trees and shrubs in the City Parks. In 
addition the Club worked with the City 
Planning Commission and the Zoning 
Committee. 

Another valuable accomplishment was 
the planting of the grounds of the Chil- 
dren’s Home, for which Miss Etta Bard- 
well, a Club member, gave her profes- 
sional services, with plans. The program 
for the current year will include a “Ques- 
tion Box”, many “Open Discussions” and 
probably the planting of fragrant flowers 
at the Home for the Blind, with possibly, 
in the Fall, work on the grounds of The 
Home for the Friendless. 

The Garden Club has fostered interest 
in Conservation by distributing “Conser- 
vation Pledges" similar to those issued 
by the New York State Commission, 
through the Camp Fire Girls and school 
children. The grounds of one school were 
planted by the Club, with native shrubs, 
vines, and flowers, the pupils doing the 
actual work, and other schools followed 

(Continued on page 172) 


ORE than twelve thousand Ideal Power Lawn Mowers are now in 

use. This number is greater than that of all other makes combined. 

Such leadership means that you can purchase an Ideal with the same con- 
fidence you would a motor car of established reputation. 


The Ideal offers a combination of mechanical refinements found in no 
other. Timken bearings, Alemite Lubrication, alloy steels, an absolutely 
dependable power plant—these and other features have been thoroughly 
tested over a period of twelve years. To make certain of getting a mower 
that will serve you faithfully season after season, buy an Ideal and be 
sure. Literature describing three models on request. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Company 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 
Lansing, Michigan 
: Me "e icago 
13-19 Hudson St. Dealers in all Principal Cities 11 E. Harrison St. 


Get after the Vampires 


in your Garden! 


A new-born Plant Louse 
may be a grandmother in 
one month, and have six "n" 

million descendants in five 3 Our New 1924 Catalog has 
generations, or ten weeks. 

; been completely rearranged 
Imagine what it really à . 
means.to. have. countless x ^ from start to finish. It is 
broods of these insidious, sap-sucking, filled with helpful suggestions for you. 
vampire insects among your crops, multi- { Quality of our stocks and service to 
plying with such incredible rapidity. A our customers rings through every 
They are shown here on the decidedly 4 page, bright colored illustrations of 
fibrous stem of the Blanket Flower ; the most desirable varieties of 
(Gaillardia grandiflora) and their nefarious m Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Plants, 
work is just as effective in reducing the blooming power of bom Bulbs, Shrubs and many new and 
woodier plants as that of their softer companions. à interesting features. It will be sent 
There is just one way to rid the garden of these pests and that free; a post card will bring it. Send 
is to fight them constantly, persistently. The modern way for your copy today. 


to fight Aphis is to spray the garden with iN 
The Complete v l New Color Harmony 


Concentr > 
entrated " Everybody naturally loves beautiful coloring, especially 
Contact Insecticide ‘ | in their gardens and up to now there has been no aid for 
E P P | Garden lovers, but at last our new Garden Color Har 
in Jelly Form ‘+ mony Chart (which cannot be supplied by any othe 
e Seedsman) solves the problem of col MONNI g 2 i 
The handy Lotol tube eliminates all fuss and muss. Simply dissolve ; by far the most complete rude fer color ie nng and z 
Lotol in hot or cold water, and you are ready to spray. No addition. > f that has ever been worked out. s ORTES 
of soap required, because Lotol is complete, properly compounded ; This wonderful chart with color schemes of gardens 
to stick and spread correctly and thoroughly. NL a f names of practically every known flower under its 
Many horticultural stores sell Lotol. If not obtainable in your neigh- proper color, and many other helpful suggestions is fully 


borhood, we will mail one ounce tube for 45 cents postpaid. E d described in our catalog. The price of this chart is $2.00 


Descriptive folder and price list on request. N JOE IN LEWIS CHILDS SEED CO, Inc 


à) : FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 
Garden Chemical Company Consdlidated with Edward T. Bromfdd Seed C 
Sole Manufacturers of LOTOL and MELROSINE seed Co. 


Park Ave. and 146th St., New York, N. Y. 
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demonstrations on pruning various kinds 


OL 
^ (Continued from. page 170) 
C) 
PME 
L4 | this example. The Garden Club has their gardens and pay annual dues 
© placed bird-feeding trays on some of the Ra pay ia 
$4 school grounds and the children make ^ Afternoon meetings are held at the 
x | more feeding-trays and bird-houses, in Community House, monthly, throughout 
© the manual training school. Among the the year. Horticultural topics are usually 
on peis adds ee P na me Peg daise informally, and in the summer, 
D ays to be conducted by Dr. L. H. Pam- after the meetings, the Club makes a 
{© | mel, State professor of botany, to an tour of inspection of the members’ gar- 
[^ | untouched native bog, also to prairie dens, in quest of suggestions and new 
land, noe trips have been effective ideas. Spring and Fall there is an Ex- 
í in stimulating enthusiasm for conserva- change arranged, for distributing surplus 
SY) | tion of natural beauty. plant material among the members. T 
CP The Garden Club will make a pilgrim- | A Flower Show is held every year, 
(& | age in the spring to see masses of Hepat- either in June or September, in which 
de icas in bloom and which are to be pro- practically all the Club takes part, and 
ex | tected by a Garden Committee of a the success has been so remarkable that 
e Country Club which is to own the land. letters come from many parts of Missouri 
e An etort B Being made by the Garden asking for information. A leafiet has been 
5, ub to induce the Des Moines municipal sent in reply, to aid in establishing other 
^ officials to add a Rose Garden in Union Garden Clubs. There has been an Steen: 
NN Park, and in cooperation with the Des ance of 1000 to 1200 persons each paying 
ez Moines Women's Club (2000 members) anadmission of 25 cents. $150.00 received 
(S a lecture will be given by Mr. L. D. Til- from the first Show was given to tke Fub- 
Wi ton, of St. Louis, on “The Possibilities of lic Library for the purchase of books for 
S» Developing the Parks and Natural children. In 1919 a *lawn contest" was 
© Waterways”. One of the most important conducted, with fifty entries, and enthus- 
XA | plans for the current year is to entertain iasm thus created effected also the ad- 
ne all the guests attending the National joining yards. Cash prizes were awarded 
Sy Peony Show with a picnic supper and to classes based on the number of front- 
Se^ $E at me extensive Sut S Mr. feet n the awn, ja provement of which 
Py . S. Chamberlain. Mr. Chamberlain’s was the test for the prize. This ccmpeti- 
pA sister, Miss I. Chamberlain, is a member tion was repeated a second year. E 
W9 | of the Garden Club and a specialist in _ In 1923, responding to the appeal of 
Q2 | Peonies, of which a large number of National Garden Week, it was decided 
e choicest varieties are planted on the the most useful effort towards a State 
oH grounds of her home, “Westchester”, Mr Beautiful would be for members to enlist 
T Chamberlain’s place. the enthusiastic interest of the rising 
e generation- Accordingly a Junior Lawn 
KG N ontest was planned, offering cash prizes 
Let Us Answer Your Query es 3c E to boys and girls, between ten and Fiten 
"bt PE 
E would welcome the opportunity of FE |. A Ct., was started in September, 1921, of seeds, from one of the most reliable 
i S6 in order to bring a small group of flower dealers, were given by the Garden Club 
showing you how one of our Glass S) | lovers together, informally, to consider 4, ; die. who NO anized i be 
Seats ; Gy | mutual garden problems and to gather , Junior Garden Club m d into 
Gardens can be placed within a stone's throw MA | inspiration from association. All organi- «\fake Columbia the prettiest City im 
fy id d fith i ly i h (GP | zation has been avoided, and there are the State!” The result of these conta 1s 
(0) your residence an t harmonious. y into the [2 no dues. The Chairman of the Club is has been "anereased Eun tide and ihe 
picture SH | Mrs. C. M. Williams, of New York, and pope of the Garden Club erhat Colusnbt 
AJ ; h h " h ivil Q Stonington; pno calls ne greunen: may become as noted for its beauty Ee 
Always when the owner ants us the privilege d ere are arty-six members drawn i ities i " 
y ý gr . P z ^ a4 from the resident and summer popula- tor the edùcational Opportunies M esa 
we take pleasure in suggesting locations for ey | tion, who meet at the Community House Janion cdileqes for girls RISTE 
d every three weeks from June to Septem- s 
the greenhouse. 39 ber, inclusive. Occasionally, there is a WESTWOODUR 
Locations where the conditions will be best — (d | lecture Miss Marion Coffin, the landscape PUN 
$ © architect, having addressed the Club in HE Garden Club of Westwood. N 
for the production of blooms, and at the same he HI and in September, 1923, A paper on whose president P Mr. Poet d 
: : : s Y e Way to the mall Garden ES - ERES : 
time fit in attractively with your general @¥ | was read, which was rented from the Dye wasfoundedin 1916 bya^small group 
y y g Gà | “General Federation of Women's Clubs". of home gardeners and is comprised of 
layout scheme. (P s ; thirty members, their annual dues being 
y A | Usually, after a little necessary business $2.50. Meetings are held once a month 
For half a century and more, we have been Gy, | and discussion, there is a show, or a visit j^ the evening, at the homes of members, 
M ? at is paid to some garden. In 1923 the shows and Aeris irte arc served. Th id 
: en DT à Gusti an s 7 e pro- 
locating, designing, and building the finest ^ (gi, | were of seedlings in June, Roses in July, grams have formerly been composed 
f th avi h Q: vegetables in August and Dahlias in Sep- mostly of papers by members, but e x 
o i e country S greenhouses. e& tember: Also, on i orar ie: an professional speaker, usually, presents 
Printed matter if you wish it. B [zr s arranged of autumn aves some timely horticultural topic to the 
9) aea Teed tte! dey : ges ub, which has enjoyed the cooperation 
B phn of wild foven hus at bloom. of the New Jersey State Agricultural Col- 
Ə h AR A in ta Cl Se Sul usn lege, through the Farm Demonstrator for 
A) eld in July, a Junior Class for children Bergen County, Mr. N. Raymond Stone. 
S being included, and the prizes, contribu- Th x 
& 0. M ted by memben, see awarded fur fhe Mr. Stone has given three lectures, with 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Eastern Factory Western Factory Canadian Factory 


Irvington, N. Y. Des Plaines, Ill. St. Catherines, Ont. 
Irvington New York Philadelphia Chicago 
New York — 50 East 42nd St. Land Title Bldg. Cont. Bank Bldg. 
Boston-11 Cleveland Denver Kansas City 
Little Bldg. 407 Ulmer Bldg. — 1247 S. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 
St. Louis Montreal Toronto 


Buffalo 
Jackson Bldg. —— 704 East Carrie Ave. — 124 Stanley St. Commission Bldg. 
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most successful color scheme. 


COLUMBIA, MO 


HE Garden Club of Columbia, 

Missouri, the President of which is 
Mrs. James Gordon, who was also the 
founder, was organized in June, 1918, 
by eight women. After the original meet- 
ing an invitation was extended, through 
the local press, to every one interested 
in growing flowers to join the Garden 
Club. The aim is stated to be the uniting 
of the members to “work together in a 
spirit of helpfulness and cooperation", 
in order to “stimulate public taste" and to 
make the “lawns, gardens and parkings 
more attractive". There are now nearly 
100 members who do personal work in 
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of fruit trees in members’ gardens. The 
public was welcomed cn these occisions, 
and guests may be invited to other meet- 
ings. Some of the members of the Club 
have Snowdrops and Scilla, and mest of 
their gardens contain Narcissi and Tulips, 
which are judged in a Fulb Contest, the 
gardens being inspected during the suc- 
cession of bloom and awards made for 
arrangement of planting ard for number 
of bulbs. A Tune Contest for gardens of 
perennials is also conducted. Mrs. 
Charles T. Stran, (formerly President fer 
four years) and many others in the Club 
growing Peonies, Iris, and Roses. The 
judge comes from outside the town and 
decides the awards on points of neatness, 
arrangement and cultivation of the 
gardens. 
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Make home beautiful . . . protect home beauty 


INVITE SPRING INSIDE! Keep step with Mother 
Nature. Bring Spring inside the house. Make May the 
month of reviving life, color and beauty for all the count- 
less things about you. 


The floors, the walls, the furniture, the woodwork; the 
very house itself . . . think of all the things that welcome 
eagerly the refreshing touch of Acme Quality Paints and 

arnishes. 

There is an Acme Quality paint, enamel, stain or var- 
nish for every surface, inside and outside the home. For 
forty years, these products have been the standard of the 
industry. 

That is the reason why so many thousands of dealers 
sell them and so many thousands of painters apply them. 
If you do not know the name of the Acme Quality dealer 


in your neighborhood, write to us. See coupon. SSS 


l| Acme White Lead and Color Works Dept. 49, Detroit, Mich. 

| I enclose dealer's name and stamps—15c for each 30c to 35c ampk can 

checked. (Only one sample of each product supplied at this special price- 

Print dealer’s name and your name.) 
| Dealer’s name ] 
ad Í Dealer’s address | 
Paints Enamels Stains ^ Varnishes—for every surface Your name | 
| Your address | 
ACME TE RK || c» State 
c WHI LEAD AND COLOR wo S Acme Quality Varnish—Check one or more: O SPARKOTE, for exterior use; 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. | O VARNOTILE, for floors; O INTEROLITE, for interiors. 


Buffalo Chicago Minneapolis St. Louis Kansas City 
Pittsburgh Cincinnati Toledo Nashville Birmingham 
Richmond, Va. Fort Worth Dallas Topeka Portland 
Salt Lake City San e Los Angeles 
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“Stint yourself as you think good, in 
other things; but don't scruple freedom 
in brightening home.” — Charles Buxton 


Value of this coupon—15c to $1.00 
Gems ae ee oe reme demo 


Acme n d Varno-Lac — Check one color: O LIGHT SS O DARK 


ROWN MAHOGANY, Lj DEEP MAHOGA 
Acme Quality Enamel— Check one color: O WHITE or O ORY: | 


Acme Quality Motor Car Finish—() BLACK 
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N Edna Ferber's latest novel "So 

Big" we read of a farm woman who 
experiences a strange and enlightening 
spiritual renaissance through her 
awakening to a sense of beauty. The 
desire for beauty was latent in her. 
Then she subscribes for a magazine, 
and she and her son pore over the 
pages of that magazine, look in won- 
derment and rapture at the terraces 
and the pools, the quaint houses, the 
quiet rooms. The magazine (for Miss 
Ferber names it) is HOUSE & GARDEN. 

We had always hoped that some- 
thing like that would happen, that 
we would have offered us some con- 
crete evidence of how this magazine 
can awaken in people their dormant 
love of beauty, and, having awakened 
it, quicken them to the attainment of 
beauty in their homes. 

Ugliness and lack of comfort are 
negative conditions. They belong to 
the powers of darkness. They cramp, 
stultify and deaden the spirit. They 
breed despair. they engender a sense 
of defeat, they narrow the horizons 
of life. Once you realize how potent 
they are, you can never rest satisfied 
until you have supplanted them with 
beauty and comfort. 

Now and then readers suggest to us 
that we show the ugly and the beauti- 
ful side by side, that we contrast poor 
taste with good taste so that the lesson 
be more vivid. We are often tempted 
to do so, but it is not often feasible. 
Too many would be offended. It were 
better, instead of showing the negative 
and the positive, to show only the 
positive. Our daily papers are smeared 
with life's negations—murders and 
strikes and filthy divorce cases and 
political investigations. We grow 
tired of them all. We hunger for a 
clean newspaper, for magazines that 
deliberately turn away from the 
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negative, the sordid, the dishearten- 
ing. 

If it merely served that one pur- 
pose, if it merely awakened in its 


readers a desire to have beautiful * 


and livable homes, HOUSE & GARDEN 
would amply justify its existence. 
It does more; it suggests how they can 
attain them, Its practical pages are 
its biggest and best features. Its 
readers have, moreover, the oppor- 
tunity to solve their own individual 
problems through the HOUSE & GARDEN 
Information Service. They may shop 
through the House & GARDEN Shop- 
ping Service. A sort of Public Service 
Corporation for better homes, this 
magazine. 

But, you ask. why do it? Why give 
all this service for nothing? Wouldn't 
people appreciate it more if they paid 
for it? Considering some of the vol- 
uminous and exacting letters that are 
sent the Information Service, and 
considering the work that is required 
to answer them, we sometimes think 
our readers would appreciate this 
service if they had to pay for it. The 
service is given freely and gladly 
because, in this age of enlightenment, a 
magazine of the sort that House & 
GARDEN purports to be only accom- 
plishes half its aim when it produces 
a new issue each month. Its .work 
must go beyond that. One of our 
most valuable assets is the confidence 
our readers have in our authority. 
And that authority is only valuable 
when it is functioning to help people 
have better homes and gardens. We 
cannot be satisfied to be *So Big," 
we must be bigger. 

The remarkable fact is that this 
inspiration and this service comes to 
you by the mere act of walking to the 
nearest newsstand or sending in a 
yearly subscription. 
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Victrolas of individual style 


are built to order in the Victor Art Shop which 
was created and is maintained for that purpose. 
We shall be glad to furnish individual sketches 
of Victrola Instruments designed to meet 
any special requirements and build such in- 
struments as promptly as is consistent with the 
quality of Victor craftsmanship. Consult any 
dealer in Victor products or write to us direct. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company —look for these Victor trade marks 


RADE MARK 


*vwWictrola 


— s master’s voice” Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden, N.J. 
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GARDEN is made not only to look at but to 

live in. It should be so furnished that you want 
to live in it, that you want to entertain in it, that 
you make it a retreat from the complexities and 
worries of our modern life. The simplest garden 
seat can be a safe harbor. Because we believe so 
thoroughly in living in one's garden, we devote a 
special issue of the magazine each year to the sub- 
ject of garden furnishing. 

Much of the garden's furnishing depends on the 
garden's design, and the article on formal and in- 
formal designs makes a wealth of suggestions. Trel- 
lis is often a factor in garden furnishing, so we show 
some old French designs and some relatively new 
American schemes for trelliage. Statuary is a third 
element in garden furnishing and that is why we 
have selected for this issue views of the gardens of 
the late Augustus St. Gaudens. Garden houses 
being still another factor, we show several original 
designs for them. 

In addition to these, Chinese Wilson writes on 
roses, Herbert Durand on native plants for the home 
flower garden, J. H. Melady on making and main- 
taining lawns that will live, Elizabeth Leonard 
Strang on a Colonial garden and Jack Held, Jr. 
makes some designs for country place house signs. 

To accompany this, Matlack Price writes on thc 
incidental decorative iron work that can be used 
around the house. Of the shop pages, one is devoted 
to pottery for the country house and the other to 


garden furniture. 


I5 addition to serving these purely garden fur- 
nishing interests, the issue will contain houses 
and decorating suggestions in abundance—two 
small houses from down South, an English thatched 
cottage and a Little Portfolio of a home done in 
the early American style. Harry Richardson designs 
some amusing valances for awnings. There is 
an article on mahogany. Sir James Yoxall writes 
on collecting Baxter prints. And to make the 
measure full, we begin a series of articles in June 
concerned with the problem of the average suburban 
lot and the kind of house to put on it. 
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A CERTAIN wag has observed that you can't 
be a good gardener and a Modernist in religion 
—so much of the good gardener's time is spent on 
the knees. We are not so sure that the analogy be 
sound, but we are sure of the necessity for knees in 
both gardening and garden enjoyment. You simply 
have to kneel when you weed; but did it ever occur 
to you that the beauties of vast quantities of 
flowers cannot be enjoyed standing up or comfort- 
ably sitting down? You have to kneel! 


E understand that there is a movement on 

foot to establish a National Botanical Garden 
and Arboretum near Washington. The garden 
would have an area of eight hundred acres which 
could be increased, eventually to two thousand 
acres. One hundred acres of this area would be 
devoted to a water garden and thirty acres to a 
bird sanctuary. From the activities of such a 
national botanical garden the American people 
could derive as much benefit as England has derived 
from Kew Garden. House & GARDEN hopes that 
Congress will see fit to authorize this desirable 
undertaking. 
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UR Rural Delivery postman has been sick 
this winter. They say he’s all used up after 
these long vears of driving his wheezing Ford over 


our rutted Connecticut roads. We think of him 
and remember the poem about “The Old Postman” 
L. A. G. Strong put in his “Dublin Days". It goes 
this way: 


Here he sits who day by day 
Tramped his quiet life away; 
Knew a world but ten miles wide, 
Cared not what befell outside. 


Nor, his tramping at an end, 
Has he need of book or friend. 
Peace and comfort he can find 
In the laneways of his mind. 
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OR twenty-three years House & GARDEN has 

devoted its editorial attention strictly to the 
home. It has taken the front gate as one limit and 
the back gate as the other limit of its interests 
During those years it has by no means exhausted 
that subject. for the subject of the home is inex- 
haustible. By having such a restricted policy to 
which it adhered without wavering. it has grown, 
we feel. into a potent force in the lives of the Amer- 
ican people and exerts an influence that commands 
respect. 

Beginning with this May issue, on its editorial 
page (page 60 of this May number), House & 
GARDEN steps beyond the front gate. The problem 
of civic and national affairs as they touch on the 
life of the town and the home will henceforth find 
a place in this magazine. And they do touch on 
the home; that is a fact which cannot be gainsaid. 
The plundering of our forests had a direct bearing 
on the homes that the next generation of Americans 
will build. The zoning of our towns and cities 
exercises a decided influence on the home and its 
future prospects. The saving of our city and national 
parks, the obliteration of ugly signs, the proper 
lighting of streets and highways—all such affairs 
are matters that must be in the consciousness of 
people who have homes. 

House & Ganpzw's future policy in respect to 
these affairs is stated in this month's editorial. 
You will doubtless be interested in : eading it. 
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N a recent issue of The Architectural Review 

(London) the first pictures of the Queen's Doil's 
House appear. This miniature mansion, designed 
by Sir Edwin Lutyens, England's most popular 
architect, has been done so perfectly to scale that 
it is quite impossible, from photographs of the 
interiors, to tell that these are not life-size rooms; 
that the books, tables, chairs, even clocks, cutlery, 
ash-trays, and candles are not objects in the usual 
dimensions. Yet the whole thing is but one-twelfth 
natural size. The building is four feet high, eight 
feet long, four feet deep, and the Queen doil's 
powder puff is scarcely larger than a pea—a sweet- 
pea! 


HE old case of Dog vs. Garden has never been 

unequivocally settled—perhaps it never will 
be. Such plaints as *Fido digs up all my Foxgloves" 
or “Caesar went sound asleep in the middle of the 
Poppy bed after chasing a voung robin through the 
whole length of the perennial border" are distress- 
ingly frequent and heartfelt. ] 

As a matter of fact, a frisky, untrained and un- 
restrained canine can bring destruction to an ex- 
ceedingly large number of garden hopes in an 
astonishing!y small number of minutes. So can a 
kitten, a hen from the neighbor's side of the fence, 
or (asking your pardon) a child of either sex between 
the ages of three and twelve years. The usual 
procedure is to lecture the child, shut the kitten in 
the house and throw clods at the hen. Only the 
dog, being a dog, has to bear the entire blame for 
damage resulting from his owner's negligence in 
not according him even that measure of training 
which is granted the marauding fowl. 

That’s the answer—training. The two words, 
“Stop it!” have a far more salutary effect on the 
properly educated pup than they do on the kitten, 
the chicken, or sometimes (whisper it!) the child. 
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OUSE & GARDEN'S authors are a book-pro- 

ducing lot. It would seem that they spend 
most of their leisure time penning manuscripts that 
publishers are anxious to present between covers. 
Nancy McClelland will be represented this autumn 
by Historic Wall-Papers, the first really author- 
itative work on that subject. Stuart Ortloff comes 
out with his first, “A Garden Bluebook of Annuals 
and Biennials", to which the editor of House & 
GARDEN writes the preface. Robert S. Lemmon’s 
“The Puppy Book” is going very strong and one 
of his short stories has just been awarded a place 
in the 1923 O. Henry Memorial Prize Stories. J. 
Horace McFarland has revised and enlarged “Roses 
and How to Grow Them”. The editor of House & 
GARDEN comes out this spring with his thirteenth 
and fourteenth—“The Practical Book of Outdoor 
Flowers” and “A Small House and Large Garden”. 


AS speaking of new books, “The American 
Rose Annual” for 1924 has been distributed to 
the members of the American Rose Society. Much 
larger than previous editions, this Annual is an 
invaluable collection of Rose lore and Rose practice. 
The subject of the Rose seems almost inexhaustible. 
If the Rose Society offered no other advantage, 
this Annual would be sufficient justification for 
becoming a member. 


ENTION of the Queen’s Doll’s House reminds 

us of the growing appreciation of architec- 
tural models. Lately in House & GARDEN we have 
shown two—one of a house in Florida, and one of a 
country place in British Columbia—which have 
caused considerable comment for their remarkable 
fidelity to the outward appearance of the sub- 
sequent real structure. Plans, even perspectives, 
have their limitations when it comes to getting the 
feel of a proposed building; the three-dimensional 
likeness is the only one that is absolutely dependable. 
The same thing is true of gardens, as witnessed by 
the models from the New York Flower Show to 
be found on some subsequent pages. 
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THE ENTRANCE FRONT 


A whitewashed brick wall broken by an 
easy flight of steps to a grass terrace; 
simple brick piers surmounted by decorative 
lead peacocks; rhododendrons massed at 
the corners—of such simple elements is 
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made this entrance to the home of Bertrand 
Taylor, Jr., at Locust Valley, L. I. The 
house itself is of stucco painted white. 
Another view of it is found on page 
Sr. H. T. Lindeberg was the architect 
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THE SPRING 


Often the Addition of a Piece of Furniture, Crisp Curtains or New Wall 
Paper Will Transform an Old Room into a Fresh, Inviting Interior 


HERE are many ways of spending 

money but to me the most satisfying 
and pleasant way is to spend it on the house, 
especially at this time of year when various 
rooms should put on a new, fresh guise in 
honor of spring. 

A room does not have to be entirely 
redone in order to look spring-like and 
attractive. Just the right touches here and 
there are frequently enough to transform 
a drab and colorless interior into an inviting 
and delightful spot. A pair of new fresh 
chintz curtains in place of the heavy 
damask or velour ones, a new, comfortable 
chair, perhaps an occasional small table, 
or such important accessories as new lamp 
shades and cushions will work wonders in a 
room that has begun to look a bit passé. 

Nothing so quickly transforms a room as 


PIERRE DUTEL 


fresh wallpaper. There are many new 
papers, gay and daring patterns as well as 
copies of old designs, that would be delight- 
ful in a simple, country house living room. 
One in particular reminds me of an old set 
of Chelsea china. It has a soft bluish back- 
ground with an allover design of moss green 
leaves and flowers, and here and there 
through the deep foliage one gets a glimpse 
of a charming vista—a blue pond and some 
flowers in the distance with a pair of gray 
swans swimming on the quiet surface. With 
this the woodwork might be painted gray 
and the moldings touched up in moss green. 
The doors I should have green also and in 
each of the panels might be painted a design 
of the swans in gray. 

After wallpaper nothing makes so great 
an improvement in a room as new slip 


covers. If the walls or curtains are figured 
these should be of linen or sunfast glazed 
chintz in a plain color, bound with some 
bright contrasting shade. In the room with 
the swan paper they might be of plain blue 
glazed chintz bound in green. New curtains 
of sunfast organdie in some soft, harmoniz- 
ing shade, made with two sets of pleated 
ruffles will add immensely to the fresh, 
summery appearance of a room. 

Another way of bringing interest to an 
old room is by the addition of attractive 
new lamps and shades. The lamps in the 
room above might be of black or green 
glazed pottery with green pleated shades 
and a shade of the wallpaper mounted on a 
frame and shellaced would look well on 
the reading table by the sofa. The floor 
should be painted a soft green and covered 


An effecl of space and a 
fresh, new look was given 
a narrow, dark hall by 
painting a delicate tree 
design. on green walls. 
The chairs have cream 
satin slip covers bound 
with cherry red ribbon 
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A summery paper for a country house living room has flowers, vistas 

and two swans floating on a blue pond. The woodwork is gray with 

moldings in moss green and a green door has a painted design of swans 
afloat and afly, suggested by the paper 


with washable, gray rag rugs bound in 
blue. 

In a more pretentious house where 
the dining room is large enough to 
remodel into an octagonal shaped 
room, an unusual effect can be. created 
by having niches cut into the corner 
partitions. 


Paint the wails a rich bottle green and 
use a heavy oil finish to give a sheen. 
The insides of the niches marbleize in 
black and gold and treat the trim the 
same way. Blue glass shelves that have 
been cut to fit the curve of the niches 
can be fastened in with invisible brack- 
ets. On these place some choice plates 
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A tiny hall in a New York apart- 
ment has walls done in the colorful 
Isola Bella paper, green woodwork 
and an old star lantern with blue 
glass. Mrs. Buel was the decorator 


The feature of this cool looking 
dining room ts the lattice around the 
window whick takes the place of 
overhangings. Diane Tale and 
Marian Hall were the decorators 
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When the dining room is large enough to remodel into am octagonal 

shaped room, an unusual effect can be created by having niches cut into 

the corner partitions, marbleized black and gold inside. The shelves, 
holding choice bits of china, are blue glass 


or bits of china. This does away with of black glass with decorations of ships 
the awkward china closet. painted in blue and green will lend a 

At the windows hang curtains of rich note of distinction and formality to the 
pinkish orange sunfast glazed chintz or room. Tie backs of glass, or decorated 
a corded silk poplin made with French wood will hold back the draperies and 
headings. Over these place valance show a vista outside. The floor here 
boards made of wood painted the green may be of black and white tile, or 
of the walls. Diamond shaped inserts (Continued on page 142) 


In the room above the walls are done 
in a flowered chintz paper with a 
cream ground, The woodwork has 
been painted blue and the material 
of the curtains is a blue gauze 


A charming paper for a summer bed- 
room is this toile de Jouy design in 
red on a deep cream ground, Chapin, 
Harper & Dutel were the decorators 
of both this room and the above 
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Gillics 
Nothing emphasizes quite so well the close attachment of the house for its 


site as the ease with which one may step from lawn to floor level, Here, 
to the porch, it is a matter of five inches, and one feels, from the window 
heights, that the living room, in its low wing, 1s setiled just as snugly 


THE DUTCH COLONIAL 


The living room is a space of splendid home of 

proportions on the plan, roof high, 

and lighted from three sides; the 

hall is generously sized and forms MRS. G. F. MCQUADE, FREEPORT, N. Y. 
a fine connection between all the d . 

rooms and entrances of the first floor 
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A detailed view of the living room wing shows the materials 
of the house and their treatment. The walls are shingled and 


stained white; the bricks of the chimneys are painted white | 
and the solid paneled shutters are apple green. The ever- |$ 
green planting of tall Conifers may soon be loo robust à 
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Gillies 
The view from the entrance angle proves that the main doorway to a house 
may be casually placed, architecturally speaking, yet be extremely ef- 
fective. In the immediate foreground is a large Maple that has just 
been moved to this new location lending it shade, age and luxuriance 


IN MODERN DRESS 
designed by 


With the two wings running through 
but one story, the second floor seems 
that of a smaller house. The baths 
are well disposed, the bedrooms are 
DWIGHT JAMES BAUM, ARCHITECT of good, comfortable size, and the 


closet space ts unusually ample 
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Thè entrance doorway, with its fine elliptical fan light, its 
well proportioned panels, and its slender pilasters, contains 
the same gracefulness which characterizes so much of Mr. 
Baum's work, Without some diverting it is possible that the 
Wistaria may soon smother much of this delicate architecture 
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THE OTHER SIDE OF THE FRONT GATE 


-A Statement of House & 


Garden’s Policy Regarding 


The Exercise Of A National And Civic Conscience 


UST as soon as a man starts to make a home he realizes that 

his front gate has two sides—his and the other; that it opens 
upon two worlds—the world of the home and the world of the town 
in which he lives and the nation of which he is citizen. He may close 
the gate, but neither world can be completely shut out. So inter- 
related are they, so dependent one on the other, that if he has the 
slightest desire to protect and further the interests of his home, 
he cannot do so without protecting and furthering the interests 
of his town and his country. 

The American people have just been’ passing through a rather 
strenuous purgation of spirit. The humiliating and nauseous 
investigations at Washington have revealed this fact—that, if 
we are any longer to boast of democracy, something must be done 
to quicken the civic and national conscience of Americans. 

We are ready to defend the home whenever its interests are 
threatened, but are we equally ready to defend those things in 
our towns and cities and nation at large that bear a vital, if not 

immediately perceptible, relation to the home and its future? 
` The absence of this civic and national conscience is doubtless 
due to the fact that men and women generally do not realize that 
home interests are involved. They are involved in several ways— 
spiritually, esthetically and materially. Let us see how some of 
these effect the home. 

The gradual reduction of our forests through wasteful cutting, 
fire and lack of reforestation may not worry the man in the 
suburbs of New York or any other great city of America. But it 
will become a distinct worry to that man’s son when he builds his 
house, to find a lumber shortage. This will be purely a material 
effect. But the vegetation and beauty of the country will be de- 
stroyed. This would have a spiritual and esthetic bearing. For 
material, spiritual and esthetic reasons, then, a national conscience 
should impel this generation of citizens to support the bill presented 
to Congress to authorize the purchase of forest lands for the purpose 
of restoring their forests and providing a national supply of tumber. 
It should cause him to support every effort made to reforestate 
our waste lands and to prevent the destruction of untouched 
timber lands by fire. 


HIS same John Doe suburbanite may be horrified when he 

realizes that a group of influential and mis-guided en- 
thusiasts plot a raid on Central Park to erect a musical and art 
center, thereby lessening the park space in which children of the 
metropolis can play and its citizens enjoy sunshine and pure air. 
Here health and beauty are involved. His very concern over them 
proves that he has a civic conscience. But he cannot be said to have 
a national conscience unless he realizes that, had this trespass on 
Central Park been legalized, it would have set the precedent for tres- 
passing on the parks—the health and beauty—of every city in 
the land. 

Or let him consider the National Parks. During the past 
fifty-odd years successive Congresses and Administrations 
have built up the national policy that our national park system 
shall contain only areas of extraordinary significance completely 
conserved from all industrial uses. These National Parks are 


recreational areas reserved for the people; they conserve exhibits 
of our various land forms, our waters and wild life supported 
under absolutely natural conditions and in natural descent. 
Time and again powerful interests have tried to invade these 
nationally restricted areas. They are trying to invade Yellowstone 
National Park at present. Once Congress is permitted to weaken in 
respect to one park, a precedent will be set for the invasion of 
every other National Park. 

How is the average citizen to prevent this? How is he to exercise 
his national conscience? For it is no use having a conscience unless 
it be aggressive. He can support those societies that watch every 
move threatening the prerogatives of the people. He can keep 
his Congressmen aware of his interest in these matters. He can 
arouse other citizens to interest in them. 


CIVIC conscience functions much more readily because it is 

aroused by problems closer at hand. While these are often 
matters of threatened injustice, they also concern themselves with 
the economic and esthetic development of the town. They take 
immensely varied forms, ranging from such simple matters as the 
lawn space and shrubbery planting around the railroad station to 
the vitally important subject of town zoning. 

Consider just these two subjects: The railroad station is usually 
the stranger’s first introduction to the town. If it is attractive, he 
feels, consciously or unconsciously, that town’s merit. It is the 
sort of town he would like to live in. It is the sort of place he would 
prefer for his business. Like the front yard of a house, it sets a 
standard of beauty which cannot be neglected. 

Zoning also has its economic, esthetic and legal phases. Through 
its administration certain areas are set apart for business and certain 
for residences. When factories and shops invade the residential 
district the esthetic and economic values of that district are threat- 
ened. It is no longer as good a place to live in. This zoning is 
being taken up enthusiastically in some cities and towns, but there 
are hundreds of others where no effort in this respect is being made. 

On such matters the civic conscience must be aroused. These 
affairs have a direct bearing on the home and its future. It is the 
duty of every citizen to be alive to them and active in their support. 

For over twenty-three years House & GARDEN has devoted its 
editorial pages strictly to interests of the home—to the archi- 
tecture and building of better houses, to their furnishing and equip- 
ment, to the making and maintenance of their gardens. In that 
time it has, thanks to a rapidly increasing body of readers who have 
appreciated its authority, acquired an influence among the better 
class of American citizens. Its interest has lain mainly on one side 
of the front gate. 

From now on it purposes to devote editorial interest to some of 
the affairs that lie on the other side of the front gate, to those matters 
of national and civic betterment which have a direct bearing on 
the future of the American home. Its work along these lines will 
be just as authoritative and aggressive as has been its work for the 
home. In this endeavor HoUSE & GARDEN feels that it has the sup- 
port of every loyal reader. Ii would be pleased to hear from them 
on these matters. 


May, 1924 


~ | A SCULPTOR'S HOUSE AND GARDEN 


The home of the late Augustus St. Gaudens, 
at Cornish, N. H.,commands one of the loveliest 
prospects imaginable and contains, in its 
unaffected lines and simple surfaces, a quiet 
and appealing beauty. The walls of the 
house, rising, behind and above the vine- 
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covered porch, are of white-painted brick. 
The cornice is particularly fine. On the open 
terrace, between the two classic balustrades, 
lie low herbaceous borders, while the 
main garden, unpretentiously planned, 
covers the plateau in the immediate foreground 
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The fan used over this mantel serves 
two purposes. It successfully 

in the space and makes a striking 
background for the delicate wrought 
iron bracket and candles. It is an 
antique Chinese fan with a fan- 
tastic design in brilliant colors on a 

gold ground 
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An ugly lighting fixture may be con- 

ed with a decorative fan. The 
sketch at the left shows a painted 
Chinese fan used tn this manner. 
It is placed in front of the awkward 
bracket and attached to the wall al 
the top. The candle shields are of 

plain parchment 


An old painted French 
fan set into the top of a 
mirror is a charming 
complement to a dressing 
table hung with peach 
colored taffeta and lace. 
Mrs. Devah Adams was 
the decorator 
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The fan used over this Korean 

cabinet in addition to being a 

decorative bit of color breaks 

the upright lines of the nar- 

row bookshelves. It is made 

from a bit of highly colored 
old Chinese tapestry 


F A NS O F 
YESTERDAY 


HE semi-circular fan is one of the 

most usefulandinterestingbitsof col- 
or and form in decoration. Particularly 
difficult spaces, such as that over a long, 
low sofa or a high mantelpiece, can be suc- 
cessfully filled in with a graceful and 
colorful fan which brings a note of dis- 
tinction to an interior not to be equalled 
by any other form of decoration. 


An old French fan with 
a design of pastoral j 
scenes makes an unusual 
and graceful decoration 
for a bed canopy. The 
taffeta hangings and 
spread are blue and rose, 
to match the main tones 
of the fan 
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FOR MODERN 
INTERIORS 


Beautiful old fans should not be hidden 
away. They can be used in many ways 
in the house and often are more effect- 
ive than either a mirror or picture. The 
semi-circular shape is especially pleasing 
and in addition there is the interest of 
design and color. Various ways of using 
old fans in places where their circle- 
like shape fits, are shown on these pages. 


The sketch in the center 
shows fwo uses for old 
fans. The quaint shapes 
on the mantel have a 
painted flower design and 
are used to shield the 
lights. The semicircular 
fan makes a decorative 
fire screen 
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A mawvelatliceand prim A charming semi-glazed 
little pink flowers on a chintz with an apricot 
cream ground make this ground and a design in 
delicate blue, green, 


henna and mauve. 
25 inches, $4 


tn 


semi-glazed chintz un- 
usually appealing. 
50 inches, $6.85 
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Striped sunfast taf- L IAE CN, — The chiniz ot the 
feta is an excellent |}; aq - AR left comes either 
fabric for country g ^ AE 3 glazed or unglazed. 
house curtains. Blue urs 4 Rose and mauve 
and beige, lavender | 7 E EF flowers on either a 
and tan, rose and Hn fey l grayish mauve or 
tan, mulberry and. | * | black ground. 36 
tan. 50 inches, $5.25 ý e hs N | inches wide, $4.40 
e » 


English prints make i 

curtains for collages or Saari’ 

rooms. All colors with quaint dotted 
designs. 32 inches, 80c a yard 


Stiff little flowers in rose, yellow 
and mauve on a light-blue, blue- 
green or tan ground. Semi-glased 


or unglased, 31 inches, $1.G0 
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This chintz has a blue, 

black or tan ground and 

bunches of flowers in rose, 

green, white and yellow. 

36 inches, $1.49. Glazed 
and unglased 
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A linen with a decorative 

bird and flower design on 

a green, black or blue 

ground. 50 inches wide 

and priced at $5.50 
a yard 


The simple curlains at the left 

are of sunfast organdie which 

comes in pastel tones. 45 inches 
wide and re a yard 
Uriginal rom 
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Glazed chintz, tan, blue or 
green ground with contrast- 
ing birds. 50 inches $4.99 
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Checked linen in rose 
and gold to cover chatr 
seats. 50 inches, $2.75 
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Glazed chintz, green 
ground, flowers in rose 
and blue, 31 inches $3.60 
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Chintz, lan ground, flowers 
in rose, mauve and wel- 
low. 36 inches, ogc a yard 


Curtains of gold colored lustre marquiselte edged 

with green glass beads. This material, plain, 50 inches 

wide, is $3.45. With an allover lace design, 46 inches, 
$5.20 a yard 


EW FABRICS 


The fabrics shown on these two pages may be purchased 
through the House & GARDEN Shopping Service, 
19 West 44th Street, New York City. A service charge 
of 25 cents on articles up to $10 and 50 cents on any- 
thing priced at $10 or over is included in the prices 


Left. Cross stitch print, 
white, blue or tan ground, 
design in red, blue green and EP yr Sem Ag 
lavender. 32 inches, $1. , 
Below.  Casement curtains, 
yellow filet net with cross 
stitch design and fringe. 
38 inches wide, 2% yards 
long. ‘$13 a pair 


Right, above. Sunfast cotton i] 
fabric for upholstery. Yellow, 
natural or green ground, 
flowers in red, blue and green, 6 
50 inches, $4.60. Below. 


Ruffled curtains, dotted 

grenadine, $8.50 a pair, 

white or écru. Muslin with 

colored dots, $5.25 a pair, 
214 vards long 
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A charming paper for a country house has a pale blue ground with 

white lilies and pheasants and flowers in delicate colors. The 

border is in tones of dull red and blue. These border papers are 
used on plain walls, with paper panels and on screens 


Three striking border papers. Left. Green ground, 

design in café au lai! and gold. Right. Green ground, 

white and tan design. Below. Turquoise ground, 
purple and pink stripes 


BORDER PAPERS FOR 
PLAIN OR PANELED WALLS 


PAPERS FROM NANCY McCLELLAND 
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In a small house in Versailles a border 
paper in green and majenta is used at the 
chair rail and cornice 


A border paper in a vigorous design on a 
black ground outlines the wood panels and 
Directoire paper in the room below 
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The drawing room of 
Sotterley is paneled in 
white-painted pine, 
with beautifully carved 
shell niches and an 
interesting mantel and 
chimney-piece, all 
done by a Colonial 
craftsman in the spirit 
of the then youthful 
English Renaissance 


The furnishing and 
re-decoralion of the 
dining room have been 
done with a fine feel- 
ing for ils period, yet 
without that consci- 
entious consistency 
which oflen gives re- 
invigorated old houses 
à self-conscious and 
muscum-like quality 


AN EIGHTEENTH CENTURY HOUSE IN SOUTHERN MARYLAND 


THE RESIDENCE OF HERBERT L. SATTERLEE 


Google 
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The stud y, paneled with dignily 
and simplicity in pine and 
painted white, has been appro- 
priately hung with Colonial 
prints and set with English 
furniture of the period, It 
opens directly upon the long 
terrace and garden beyond 


The principal feature of the 
entrance hallway is the mahog- 
any stair-rail carved im an 
extraordinary design by John 
Bowen, a King’s convict, who 
was also the artisan of the 
more conventional paneling and 
carving clsewhere in the house 


May, 


1924 


When George Plater built Sotterley in 1730 
the West Shore of Maryland was clustered, 
though sparsely, with beautiful houses 


This lovely brick gable end shows the 
zenusual lowness and grace which have 
Been given the roofs of the wings protruding 


SOTTERLEY 
ST. MARY’S 
COUNTY 
MARYLAND 


A small cupola above the white clapboarded 
facade, set with the carved crest of the 


family, marks the houses main entrance 


From the long, brick-paved terrace a view 
may be had, under the grove, of the broad 
Patuxent River flowing to the Chesapeake 
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With ils luxurian! 
growth, its scarlet 
autumn foliage, 
and with ils black 
edible fruits, Vitis 
coignetiae, th: 
Gloryvine, is one 
of the finest vines 


The beautiful heart-shaped leaves of the Gloryvine are 
among the most decorative of al! climbing plants. 


Tendrils dart in graceful flights from the compact foliage 


Climbing Hydrangea, H . pe'iolaris, likes A glorified Honeysuckle newly introduced 
northern and western exposures, clings here from the Orient is Lonicera trago- 
nicely lo walls, and spreads itself with Japanesc-Hydrange-vine, One of the best of ihe new phylla, with its splendid heads of fra- 
large white flower clusters in. summer Schizophragma hydrangeoides, climbers is Actinidia chinensis, grani, long, rich golden-yellow flowers 
resembles H. petiolaris but is the Yangtao, which is white 
smaller and lovelier flowered and fragrant 


May, 1924 


HARDY CLIMBERS 
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FOR THE GARDEN 


From the Magnificent Wistartas to the Robust and Decorative 


Gra pes there 


LIMBING plants pro- g= 
duce the most effective | 
of all garden pictures and 
the nearest approach to tropi- 
cal luxuriance attainable in 
northern gardens. Also they 
are of much value in screen- 
ing from view or clothing 
with verdure objects not 
pleasing to the eye. The one 
difficulty is the provision of 
proper support for them to 
grow upon. Neat posts made 
of reinforced concrete and 
firmly inserted eighteen feet 
apart in the ground with 
stout copper or galvanized 
wire run through make a 
lasting trellis which, if ten 
feet high, will serve for all 
the perfectly hardy stem- 
and-tendril-climbing plants. 
Climbers so planted display /” Japos ike pole 
their beauty to the best ad- taia fors- 
vantage and this arrange- bunda macro- 
ment will form an excellent 52" kang, as 
., here, in gorgeous, 
screen to the garden or it fragrant clusters, 
may be placed so as to form sometimes mor 
an avenue or arbor. Such a 1⁄0” fve feet long 
trellis, probably the simplest 
and strongest vine support, is illustrated in 
the center of the opposite page. Where one 
desires to preserve architectural relation- 
ships between house and garden more 
closely than this plain style is able, or where 
the feeling of the situation requires a 
different type of trellis, then the elements 
in this design which make it so successful 
in a practical way should be kept in mind. 
For whether the variation is 
a lattice in wood or wire, or a 
series of posts and chains, 
strength, adequate tendril- 
hold, real support for vines, 
are the essential factors in 
devices of this sort, however 
consciously decorative. 
Under the lee of a stone 
fence is an ideal site for all 
sorts of climbers and a far 
greater number will thrive 
under such conditions than 
on a trellis. Hook-climbers 
and many stem-climbe:s do 
well and look most effective 
if planted among or on top 
of large boulders where they 
can develop into a dense 
tangle. On such rocks if 
planted at the base, root- | 
climbers and those which N 
have discs at the ends of S. 
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E. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


Vines for Every Kind 


of Situation 


. their tendrils do well. Root- 
climbers also thrive on the 
north and west sides of 
buildings and likewise on 
trees but in the latter case it 
should be borne in mind that 
sooner or later it means the 
death of the tree by strangu- 
lation and suffocation. 

The most beautiful of all 
climbing plants hardy in cool 
temperate regions is Wis- 
taria with multitudinous clus- 
ters of purple or white flow- 
ers. No plant blooms more 
abundantly and none other 
gives to the house or garden 
such an air of tropical lux- 
uriance. Wistarias are na- 
tives of eastern North Amer- 
ica and of China and Japan. 
The American species’ were 
first known and it was to them that the 
generic name Wistaria was given in honor of 
Dr. Casper Wistar. In 1818, W. sinensis 
was brought from China to English gardens 
and became the favorite of its family; 
indeed, nowadays, comparatively few people 
know that in eastern North America 
there are native species of Wistaria, so 
completely have their oriental relatives 

surpassed them in popular 


A hundred years appreciation. 
ago Wistaria In scenes of Japanese gar- 
sinensis was dens and temple ground and 


brought to this . x oat 
country from in Oriental paintings and 


China, and has embroideries most people are 
since become the familiar with a Wistaria hav- 
most popular of , 
all flowering vines ing very long racemes of 
flowers. This plant is known 
generally as Wistaria multa- 
juga but is really a garden 
form of the common wild 
Wistaria of Japan (W. flori- 
bunda) and correctly should 
be called W. floribunda var. 
macrobotrys. The type is 
abundant on the margins of 
moist woods and thickets 
and especially by the side of 
streams, ponds and ditches 
virtually all over Japan and 
has racemes of pale purple 
flowers one and one-half feet 
long. . The forms with white 
and pinkish flowers with 
(Continued on page 120) 


The while-flowering form 
of Wistaria floribunda, 
as hardy as it is lovely, 
presents one of the most 
amazing sights of late spring 
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GLOS 


FABRICS 


FOR 


THE 


House & Garden 


HOUSE 


An Outline of the Various Textures in Artificial Silks 
And the Uses to Which They May be Put in Decoration 


RTIFICIAL silk has at last achieved a 
name of its own and will in future be 
advertised and sold by merchants and 
manufacturers as Gros, pronounced like 
gloss. According to official figures it seems 
to bulk only one-fifth less than silk in the 
world of commerce, but the impression is 
general that glos already exceeds the use 
of silk and is mounting in importance with 
extraordinary rapidity. 

There are comparatively few persons who 
can tell silk fabrics from those made of 
glos, except in the cheaper, coarser grades. 
These have a stiff feeling, take a stiff fold 
in drapery, have a very glassy sheen, and 
a slippery feeling, while silk takes a softer 
fold and has less glaze to its sheen, except 
when given a very high lustre under heat 
and pressure.for special fabrics. It has been 
complained, too, that glos fabrics are apt 
to pull apart or "slip." If they do, this is 
no fault of the fibre itself but of the way 
it is woven. Silk will do the same thing 
when badly woven. 


(3:0 is mechanically prepared cellulose, 
which is obtained from natural plants or 
trees. The cotton plant and the spruce tree 
are largely its sources. Spruce is made into 
wood pulp which is reduced to cellulose, 
and then run out in a fibre that can be 
wound into a continuous thread of any 
length and of any thickness or fineness 
required for weaving. It is from one-third 
to one-half as expensive as silk but con- 
siderably more expensive than cotton. 
A good deal of suspicion and not a little 
onus has attached to this product, during the 
ten or more years it has been a commercial 
factor in the textile trade, from the fact of 
its being an "imitation." People who could 
afford real silk shunned its imitation—when 
they knew it. Many persons undoubtedly 
have glos drapery and upholstery in their 
houses who honestly think them to be silk. 
The very high glassy lustre which recom- 
mends it so highly to hot pollot makes it 
taboo to the interior decorator. Glos is 
now being deprived both of this glassy shine 
and the stiffened texture. Manufacturers 
are preparing to put out a fabric so soft 
and dull that it looks like a washed silk 
that has been through many a tubbing. 
This may meet the decorator's requirement 
of a dull antique appearance. 

The present vogue for dull finished silks 
will doubtless split before long to go two 
different ways: one to revert to shiny satins 
of the Mid-Victorian and even Empire 
periods, the other to go on logically to the 
costly silks of India and the Near East, 
whose soft, downy surface is considered its 
highest beauty, a beauty which requires 
almost as much Coc toyadmire 
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understandingly as do fine Chinese porce- 
lains and jades. 

Glos is usually advertised and sold under 
trade names copyrighted by various manu- 
facturers, so that if you ask for a taffeta of 
glos the salesman, who does not understand 
what a taffeta weave is, may have no idea 
what you wish. If the customer is able to 
explain the sort of weave desired, many 
fabrics may be shown which the salesman 
would ordinarily know only by some ad- 
vertised trade name. 

Some of the plain fabrics are: 

TAFFETA. A plain over and under weave 
like darning, made in solid colors or in two 
colors giving changeable effects. It is also 
woven in sírié, streaked, effects in three 
shades of the same color or in different 
colors. Used for over-draperies, bed draper- 
les and spreads, couch covers, cushions, 
vanity and sewing table accessories, and 
lamp shades. 

Satin. So woven that the warp, or 
lengthwise, threads form a more or less 
solid surface. Glos satins have a very high 
lustre but may soon be made duller. Change- 
able effects give interest to this fabric. 
Silk satins are sometimes woven with a 
ground of the higher lustre glos in another 
color making beautiful hangings. STRÉ 
satins are also woven. Used increasingly 
in living rooms as well as boudoirs and 
sleeping rooms. 


AUZE. Plain over and under weave of 

thin veil-like texture in solid colors or 
changeable effects. These have a lively 
glitter and are well liked for casement win- 
dows and French doors. They fold a bit 
crisply like starched curtains or metal 
tissues, but this quality seems to be liked, 
for they sell enormously in oyster color, 
pongée tones, gold, blue, and rose; the 
blues often have a warp of black or darker 
blue; “antique” or dull golds have a tan 
warp. 

NET. A gauze woven with threads spaced 
more or less widely, producing the effect of 
a netting. Highly lustrous nets are used 
popularly for curtains, not only for case- 
ments, but in various changeable effects as 
cheap over-draperies. 

MARQUISETTE. A somewhat heavier 
fabric than the old marquisette weave, 
often called net; given an up and down 
ridged look from the cotton warp threads. 
The woof, crosswise threads, is glos lightly 
crinkled or crimped. The glos and cotton 
threads may be of different colors. Much 
used for inexpensive over-draperies in gold, 
buff, blue, green, and rose. 

Fancy Weaves. A number of plain 
fabrics are made in fancy weaves giving 
pebbled, stippled, and other effects, in 


single or changeable colors. These may be 
very thin for casement curtains or a little 
heavier for over-draperies. Much used for 
sun parlors and breakfast porches. This is 
the “popular drape” for the victrola or 
radio. Coarse and rough effects are pro- 
duced by weaving in uneven or matted 
threads, making a fabric well liked by 
decorators for hangings. 

STRIPES are woven in every type of these 
fabrics, taffetas being in great demand, as 
are satins. Striped and blocked gauzes are 
popular. 

Gauze. Figured gauzes for casements 
and French doors in panel designs or by the 
yard are very popular. It seems possible 
that the vogue for things Spanish having 
lent interest to Spanish laces, has attracted 
attention to glos laces which suggest them. 
Their use is increasing. 

Damask. A fabric in which the figured 
design has a satin weave on a plain ground 
or the reverse, as in a table cloth; of a 
single color or two or more combined. Glos 
damasks are used in enormous quantities 
for upholsteries and draperies. Good ones 
very closely resemble silk damask, having a 
little higher lustre not easily distinguished 
even by close comparison. 

BrocaDE seems to be as successfully 
woven in glos as in silk. The less expensive 
glos makes it possible to obtain a heavy 
brocade hanging with a full rich fold im- 
possible except in a much more expensive 
silk. The brocade weave originally simu- 
lated hand embroidery, but modern brocades 
are simply figured fabrics and have lost the 
raised look of embroidery. Broché, broca- 
telle and lampas still keep scmething of the 
outstanding effect of needlework. 


, 
BROCHE. A light weight brccaded fab- 
ric with a surface pattern. Few, if any, 
real broché weaves are attempted by manu- 
facturers, for most of the crisp, thin, wiry 
figured glos of this type is really light 
weight brocades. 

BROCATELLE. A heavy figured damask 
with a raised design. This weave too is 
being tried out experimentally. One manu- 
facturer offers a damask resembling a broca- 
telle in an effective gun-metal gray. 

Lampas. A very heavy upholstery damask 
with jute and other heavy fibers introduced 
to add thickness. This ancient Chinese 
textile is being revived. A strikingly de- 
signed lampas is just out this season. 

Tapestry for heavy upholstery combines 
glos with wool, cotton, etc. 

Velvets and other pile fabrics have not 
yet been very successfully woven in glos 
for household use, as the pile tends to 
lie flat, instead of standing upright; but 

(Continued on. page 102) 
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A LITTLE PORTFOLIO OF GOOD INTERIORS 


Drix Duryea 


Although the entrance hall in the New York 
home of Cornelius N. Bliss is narrow, a sense 
of space is achieved by the careful grouping 
of the furniture. On one side is a nicely 
balanced arrangement consisting of two 
Directoire walnut tables and chairs painted 
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black and gold. This group is balanced by 
long windows on the opposile wall hung in 
tête de nègre satin, and a pair of black and gold 
Empire benches. The floor is black and 
white marble and the Georgian lighting fixtures 
black and gold. Elsie Cobb Wilson, decorator 
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Drix Duryea 


The walls in the dining 
room of the Bliss house are 
old white and the hangings 
faded red silk. Other color 
notes are introduced by the 
painted screen in blue-green, 
gold and silter and the gros 
point seals om the antique 
Chippendale chairs. A 
fine example of an Adam 
console and pedestals with 
carved urn knife boxes oc- 
cupy one side of the room 


This effective and dignified 
group is in the library of 
the same house. Blue walls, 
arched doors with carved 
fan motifs, a Colonial black 
marble mantel and book- 
shelves sct into panels on 
either side of the fireplace 
make a charming back- 
ground for the comfortable. 
chints covered furniture and 
Italian and English pieces 
Elsie Cobb Wilson, decorator 
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The charming and very 
livable room above is the 
children’s sitting room in 
the Cornelius N. Bliss house. 
The paneled walls are white 
and the curtains blue glazed 
chints made with pleated 
rufles and lie backs. On 
the overstuffed furniture is 
an old chintz tn soft, dull 
colors. The rug is neutral 
in tone and the furniture 
Eighteenth Century Italian 


In the library of the same 
house is an interesting and 
nicely balanced group con- 
sisting of an old Sheraton 
secretary bookcase with brass 
grilles, two small Italian 
walnut tables and a pair 
of old English globes. The 
graceful arched windows are 
hung with copper colored 
antique silk and the walls 
are blue. Elsie Cobb Wilson 
was the decorator of the house 
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RESTORING A NEGLECTED WOODLAND 


How Careful Planning and Planting Brought Back 


Its Native Charm to a Dilapidated Farm Ww ood- Lot 


HIS is the story of a neglected ten- 
acre wood-lot and what was done to 
restore its original charm and trans- 
form it into the sylvan paradise it is today. 
Four years ago last October I re- 
ceived a letter from a dear old lady who 
has a summer home in the hill country, 
about seventy-five miles north of New 
York City. The letter said, in part: 

I want you to come up here and see 
my woods. They don’t cover much ground 
and they have been badly treated, but there 
are still many magnificent oaks and 
maples and any mumber of beautiful 
bushes, wild flowers and ferns. 

It is my dream to make these woods a 
delightful place cf quiet retreat, with 
frequent rustic seats and shelters. There 
must be cool, shaded rambles and pleasant, 
open glades, where the trees and flowers, 
the birds, and all forms of wud life can 
be enjoyed and protected. And I want 
to have their variety increased and their 
beauty enhanced. Won't you come and 
help me? 

This letter indicated that here was an 
owner who realized and appreciated the 
esthetic and recreative value of her bit 
of woodland. It convinced me that she 
would undertake its improvement with 
enthusiasm and make all necessary pro- 
vision for its maintenance and perman- 
ent welfare. So I was glad to respond 
to her call. 

The place is a modernized upland 
farm. It is typical of thousands of re- 
cently acquired “estates” lying within 
easy motoring distance of our large 
cities. The grounds about the attractive 
Colonial residence are “landscaped” in 
conventional fashion. 

Thewoodswere, of course, 
what was left of the old 
farm wood-lot, and I found 
them in a most deplorable : 
condition. In many places 
the snarl of brambles, weeds 
and trash was almost im- 
penetrable, and there was 
a pervading aspect of deso- 
lation and decay, accentu- 
‘ated by the stark boles of 
numerous lifeless trees. 

Obviously, the first thing 
in order was a general clean- 
up. We were fortunate in 
finding an intelligent and 
reliable contractor for this 
usually destructive proceed- 
ing who followed instruc- 
tions strictly and did the 
work carefully and to our 
" entire satisfaction. Rubbish 
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A fine Dogwood at the thicket edge opens 
countless while blossoms in the May 
sunshine. The open arca below it was later 
filled with a planting of native shrubs 
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heaps, the accumulations of years, were 
carted away. Dead and dying trees 
were cut down, sawed into portable 
lengths and hauled to a nearby pasture, 
to be converted later into firewood. Dead 
branches were lopped off otherwise 
healthy trees and added to the woodpile. 
Then each man was given a pair of 
gloves and a mattock, and a determined 
onslaught was made upon the numerous 
tangles of poison ivy, cat-briars, black- 
berry bushes and interloping weeds. This 
is always an exasperating job, but we 
kept at it until every visible plant pest 
had been grubbed up by the roots and 
consigned to the flames. It pays to be 
thorough with such nuisances. Cutting 
them down with a bushhook (the usual 
practice) merely increases the number 
of shoots and causes them to grow more 
vigorously then before. 

The next step was to prepare an out- 
line map of the area on scale paper. The 
old lady, after much rummaging, pro- 
duced a blue-print of a survey, which 
helped to define the boundaries and 
saved a lot of measuring. We then ex- 
plored every nook and corner of the 
woods, and with the aid of a pocket 
compass and a steel tape, located on 
the map the following natural features: 

The course of a clear, mountain brook 
which meanders through the eastern half 
of the tract. 

Two picturesque rock outcrops and a 
number of huge, moss-grown boulders. 
Individual trees of notable size and 
beauty. 

Several fine groups of both deciduous 
and evergreen trees, over-arching embry- 
onic glades. 

Particular attention was 
given to the character, tex- 
ture and chemical reaction 
of the soil, which was found 
to be intensely acid on the 
oak and pine-clad crests 
of the ridges, less so on the 
slopes, practically neutral 
in the low places and slightly 
alkaline on the sunny, 
southernmost rock outcrop. 
Notations accordingly were 
made on the map and lists 
were prepared of the in- 
digenous bushes, ferns and 
flowering plants prevailing 

(Continued on page 138) 


Al the entrance to the Sanc- 

tuary path a full-grown 

Withe-rod points downward 

toward the brook. In June 

its branches are heavy with 
flower banicles 
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Under the hemlocks in the Sanctu- 
ary, where they are hidden from 
the sight of chance intruders, 
flourishes a happy colony of 
pink Ladyslipper, one of ow 
increasingly rare native flowers 
that are in need of protection 


Shining Sumac is excellent for 
border plantings where, with 
Mountain Ash, Sassafras and 
other native trees and shrubs, it 
keeps out drying summer winds 
and winter storms. As a decora- 
tive growth it has few equals 
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The White Fringe is 
one of our most effec- 
tive native species. A 
superb specimen of il 
stands close to the 
entrance into the re- 
claimed woodland 
where its cloud of 
blossoms forms a de- 
lightful introduction 
io what lies beyond 


As an illustration of real wild- 
flower conservation, this nook is 
shared by two species of Fungi, 
three of Ferns, a Hobblebush, 
Purple-fringed Orchis, Indian 
Pipe, Trilliums, Bellworts, W ood- 
land Aster and Swamp Blackberry 


In June the clouds of bloom on 
the Mountain Laurels give the 
impression of long snoubanks. 
Even during winter this hardy 
broad-leaf shrub greets the eye 
with the sight of living green, 
always welcome at this season 
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WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT WOOD FLOORS 


Simple Facts of the Material and Construction of Floors 


That a 


T is safe to say that people would find less 

cause for after-worries and after-com- 
plaints in their building enterprises, if they 
were to use logic and reason in determining 
the causes of the disappointments they may 
experience. The wish to economize to the 
limit is often necessary (even when im- 
mediate economy may prove poor ultimate 
economy), but with their cost-slashing zeal 
people should also bear in mind the con- 
sciousness that building economies must 
result in many compromises, and that if 
they have decided to save five hundred 
dollars on flooring, for instance, they should 
not feel resentful if their floors look half as 
handsome as they might have looked on an 
expenditure of a thousand dollars. 

But before considering various kinds of 
woods usually used for flooring, how about 
the carpenter work that precedes the laying 
of the finished floor? All other things being 
equal, any floor is as good as its under- 
pinning, as good as the structure over which 
it is laid. If a floor is laid on joists that are 
of too small dimension, or too widely 
spaced, or inadequately cross-bridged, the 
finished floor will sag and squeak and give 
under foot and open up cracks, whether the 
boarding be fine selected oak, or the least 
expensive substitute. 

Integrity of construction rests largely 
with the contractor, and poor construction 
is often one of the bad economies of accept- 
ing the very lowest bid. It is often, too, 
the besetting sin of the speculative builder, 
whose interest in the enduring qualities of 
the houses he builds does not live beyond 
the date of sale. 


N the cellar of a house, looking up at the 

bottom of the floor above, you may have 
noticed, between the floor beams, or joist, 
small wooden braces, nailed in cross-wise, 
like an X. This is called cross-bridging, 
and in a well built floor there is plenty of it. 
It stiffens the whole floor structure, and 
characterizes good building, while insuffi- 
cient cross-bridging, or none at all, charac- 
terizes bad building. The cross-bridging of 
the joist of the upper floors you cannot see 
in a finished house, because the ceilings 
below conceal it, but it can, and should be 
noticed in a house in construction. If you 
ever notice an old house, built as long ago 
as the eighties, being demolished, you will 
see row upon row of sturdy cross-bridging 
between the floor joist, and you will also see 
much heavier dimensioned structural lum- 
ber. Neither lumber nor labor cost so 
much in those davs and people almost 
made up in good construction what they 
lacked in architectural taste. 

So then, if your floor is badly framed, 
meaning inadequately Soo as to 
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the spacing and bridging of the joist, do not 
blame a bad floor on oak or pine or what- 
ever finished flooring you select. 

Floors, too, should be laid double—the 
finished floor over an under-flooring, with 
building paper between. This would seem 
obvious, perhaps, and no doubt many 
people who think about it at all think that 
all floors are laid double. Again the 
too-close contractor and the speculative 
builder sometimes figure a small saving here, 
and the result is not a good floor. Under- 
flooring, usually six or eight inches wide, 
ship-lap, is laid diagonally on the joist, 
and where a sound-proof floor, or a floor 
especially exposed to cold beneath is laid, 
building or deadening felt should be laid 
between the under and finished floor, in- 
stead of building paper. And where build- 
ing paper is used, good builders advise 
against any of the rosin-sized papers for 
between-floor use. 


HE woods most used for finished 

flooring are oak, hard pine, birch, red 
gum, maple and beech. Of these, oak is 
oldest in lineage as a flooring material, and 
hard pine the most used. If it were not for 
expense, the seeker for the unusual in 
flooring could borrow the custom of the 
West Indies and floor with mahogany, or of 
the Far East, and floor with teak, which, 
in the days of wooden vessels was a great 
ship-building wood. 


EADERS wishing to secure direct 

data on flooring and floor finish- 

ing will do well to write for the follow- 
ing booklets. 


“Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Woodwork”. 
Northern Hemlock and Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Ass’n., Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 

“Red Gum”. American Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association, 1339 Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 

“Beauty Plus Service in Floors”. Southern 


Pine Association, New Orleans, La. 

“The Perfect Floor". The Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 

“How to Lay and Finish Maple, Beech and 
Birch Floors”. Maple Flooring Manufac- 
turers Ass’n., St Exchange Building, 
Chicago, Ill. 

*Modern Oak Floors". Oak Flooring Mír's. 
Ass'n., 1014 Ashland Block, Chicago, Ill 

"The Proper Treatment for Floors, Wood- 
work and Furniture", S. C. Johnson & Son, 
Racine, Wis. 

*A Book of Painting and Varnishing Specifi- 
cations" (soc). Sherwin Williams Co., 116 
W. 32nd St., New York City. 

“How to make your floors, furniture and 
woodwork beautiful”. The A. S. Boyle 
Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Architectural Varnishes, Stains, Fillers and 
Enamels”. Standard Varnish Works, 
443 Fourth Ave., New York City. 

“Modern Wood Finishing". E. I. Du Pont 
De Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
Delaware, E 


Should Understand 


The floor of unusual appearance here is 
achieved by the use of extra wide oak 
planks, dowelled at the joints, and with the 
screw-holes conspicuously plugged with 
wooden pegs. This type of floor, specially 
suitable in an Elizabethan or Jacobean 
room, is simply a revival, like so much of our 
furniture, of an antique method of flooring 
which was evolved before modern mill 
machinery gave us the useful tongue and 
groove. 


HE standard dimensions of oak floor- 

ing today are two inches or two and a 
quarter inches wide by thirteen-sixteenths 
of an inch thick, and one and one half or two 
inches wide by three-eighths of an inch thick. 
These narrow oak boardsarenot only tongued 
and grooved on their long dimensions, but 
milled for end-matching with a tongue and 
groove. It is thus possible to blind-nail the 
entire floor. Blind-nailing means the driving 
of nails into the tongue of the board so that 
the grove of the next board conceals the 
nail-head, and no nails are visible. The 
nails recommended for use are called 
“Cement Coated Flooring Brads”, and the 
“8-Penny” size, driven sixteen inches apart 
are used for thirteen-sixteenth inch flooring, 
and the “3-Penny” size, driven eight inches 
apart, are used for three-eighth inch flooring. 

The use of White Oak or Red Oak is 
more a matter of choice than of expense. 

Prospective builders should not think of 
their specifications with the idea that hard 
pine (usually called Southern Pine, and 
noted on plans as “Y-P,” Yellow Pine) is a 
cheap substitute material. I have no figures, 
but conjecture that at least eighty-five 
per cent of hardwood floors in the United 
States are of various grades of hard pine. 
The lower cost of hard pine as compared 
to some other hard woods is due to the 
plentiful supply, and not to inferiority as a 
flooring wood. The best grades are quarter- 
sawed, and edge-grain pine, and in cases 
where the scheme of a room does not allow 
of the natural light tone of pine flooring, it 
can be stained in any color. 

Birch, one of the hardest of the hardwoods, 
is one of the standard flooring materials, 
and is stocked in its natural slightly reddish 
colors, or in lighter coloring, which can be 
brought to any desired tone by staining. 

Red Gum is considered a good flooring 
wood, because it does not shrink or sliver, 
wears evenly and smoothly, takes any stain 
and has an attractive natural grain. 

Maple is one of the hardest of all woods 
used for flooring, and its wearing qualities 
are often considered as quite offsetting its 
lack of conspicuous grain or figure. It is 
often used in parquetry, with other woods. 

(Continued on page r 34) 
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The home of Bertrand Taylor, Jr., at 
Locus! Valley, L. I., of which another 
view ts found on page 54, is a simple 
development of three units—a middle 
unit flanked by a service wing in stucco 
and half timber and a library wing 
that. helps to enclose the terrace 


TWO HOUSES 
by 


H. T. LINDEBERG, Architect 
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The home of Mme. Galli Curci at 
Highmount, N. Y., is a low-lying 
group in stucco, half-timber and stone 
of the locality, set on the brink of a 
Catskill gorge. This entrance front 
view shows the studio wing; the main 
portion of the house and the service 
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Abore is shown the house after it 
had completed the first stage of 
its development from farmhouse 
to, ultimately, a country house of 
considerable size 
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The white space beyond the floor 

plan of the original house shows 

the area covered by the projected 

development of the first stage in 
ils gradual growth 


THE COTTAGE THAT GREW UP 


From a Small Farmhouse Beginning, But with a Definite Plan of 


Growth on Paper, 


NE of the great delights of a country 

home lies in watching the gradual 
growth of a well-conceived and carefully 
worked-out plan. This has been especially 
true of the house and grounds shown here 
because their development has been con- 
sistent, from farmhouse beginnings to the 
present well-equipped country place of 
ample proportions. 

The first small dwelling was remodeled 
several years ago. This step decided the 
architectural character of the house and 
gave it the domestic charm of a liveable 
home, its size seemingly lessened from the 
outside because of the low eaves and one 
story wings. The plan of the original house 
was very simple; but there are latent de- 
lights in almost every building to tke careful 
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home seeker who cooperates with his archi- 
tects, and in the first stage of this develop- 
ment there were found to be many. The 
addition of the symmetrical wings gave 
unusual interest to the house besides making 
a practical plan. 

There. are three things for which an 
architect strives in planning a successful 
dwelling, no matter what its size. First, 
a private home-center, or living room, away 
from the interruptions of the occasional 
visitor. In larger houses a reception room 
may be provided to keep the principal 
living rooms free, but as the house dimin- 
ishes in size, a solution must be sought in 
other ways until in the smallest houses it is 
often accomplished with a simple vestibule. 
The second desirable feature lies in pro- 


This Place Reached its Successful Conclusion. 


viding convenient access from the service 
rooms to the front door and upstairs with- 
out disturbing in any way the family living 
rooms. The logic of this is obvious whether 
there are many or no servants. There is 
some dissension over the third feature—a 
dining room which can be practically, if not 
entirely, closed off from other living portions 
of the house. All of these features obtained 
in the first enlargement, along with many 
others that help to make a good plan, not 
the least of which is the three-side exposure 
of the living room. 

The skill with which the final enlargement 
was made is shown in the photographs and 
floor plans. Nothing is lost and much is 
gained. The family rooms on the second 

(Continued on page 96) 
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The house as it stands today, long, spreading, gracefully composed, and faced with white stained 
shingles, still preserves the spirit of its nucleus. Warren D. Owen, owner; Richard Schmidt, 


The two upper plans show the 
first and second floors of the house 
in the second stage of its develop- 
ment. The stairway has been but 
slightly changed, but the whole 
layout of the central structure has 
been simplified and the rooms 
enlarged. A short service wing 
has been added to one side and a 
porch and arbor to that opposite 
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Garden & Martin, architects; Jens Jensen, landscape architect 


The under plans show the house as 
it stands today. On the ground the 
most noticeable change would be 
that of the lengthened wings and 
their terminating gabled ends which 
house the guests and the service. 
Inside the staircase has become 
circular, a porch made into a 
library, and bedrooms added. At 
the left is the driveway entrance 
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Gillies 


The garden is built almost entirely of 
brick: walls, paving and seats hav- 
ing heen derived from that pleasant 
material and held together with an 
interesting diamond-shaped — pattern 


THE GARDENS OF 
zDWARD F. HUTTON 
Roslyn, New York 
MARIAN C. COFFIN 


Landscape Architect 
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These sleps descend upon the put- 
ting green. On their upper level begins 
a long arbor whose flat and graceful 
arches have been ingeniously and un- 
usually constructed of reinforced brick 


A glimpse of the box- 
wood garden, which 
springs from a paved 
terrace on the eastern 
side of the house, gives 
an impression of great 
age to a spot that has 
existed in this state for 
scarcely morethan a year 
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Gillies 


The plan of the 
grounds shows an 
interesting ar- 
rangement of the 
various parts of 
the plac €. The 
flower garden is 
the central fea- 
iure, and from 
ils two axes the 
skeleton of the 
scheme develops 


Four plant types 
make the Magno- 
lia Walk a tremen- 
dously effective 
vista: Boxwood, 
Magnolias, Cedar 
hedges, turf, and 
nothing else. At 
the time of photo- 
graphing thesehad 
beenin placea year 
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A GARDEN IN TULIP TIME 


May, the season of Darwin and Breeder Tulips, is one of the 

most colorful in the garden year. Here the Tulips are planted 

along the walk that surrounds a lawn. Clipped hedges enclose 

the garden and tall trees give it background. The mauve, yellow, 

orange and purple Tulips rise above a feathery ground cover of 
pale blue Forget-me-nots 
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LILY CHINTZES 
for 
SUMMER 
BEDROOMS 
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ILIES, from the gentle Lily-of-the-Valley 
to the swanlike Calla Lily, are so 
decorative and coolly colorful that they 
have been the inspiration for the designs 
of many charming chintzes. These are 
especially suitable to summer bedrooms 
where the effect should be restful, colorful 
and cool. A color scheme based on the 
green of the leaves, the soft yellow found 
at the heart of the flower and the creamy 
whiteness of the petals would create a rest- 
ful room as well as a colorful and interesting 
one. The note of blue might also be added, 
a clear strong blue, the color of a woodland 
lake under a June sky. This would in no 
way detract from the effect of coolness and 
repose and is charming with green and 
yellow. 

A room of this kind is shown at the top 
of the page. Here the woodwork is green 
and the walls are papered in a quaint, old- 
fashioned paper with a white ground and a 
design of green polka dots. The curtains, 
which, in spite of their airy, fragile appear- 
ance are both durable and washable, are 
made of suníast organdie in a soft green 
shade to harmonize with both the wallpaper 
and the glazed chintz roller shade. This has 
a green ground and a Lily design in white, 
a little yellow and green. Some blue-green 
appears in the leaves and there is a spray 
of tiny bright blue flowers. 

In this room the furniture might be paint- 
ed white with green lines and a chaise longue 
and one overstuffed chair should be covered 
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The curtains above are of cool 
green sunfast organdie trimmed 
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An old-fashioned paper with 
a while ground and a design 


intheLilychintz. Another chair might have Luh Pead Mert poer of green polka dots has been 
a slip cover of blue sateen piped in green chintz makes the roller shade. used in the room above. From 
p pipe E From the Thomas Strahan 


and made with a box pleated ruffle. Drape 
the dressing table in green organdie over 
white sateen. The organdie should be 
scalloped and ruffled in the same manner as 
the curtains. Over this hang a mirror 
with an old, dull gilt frame. The bedspreads 
can be of taffeta, sateen or corded silk, the 
same tone of green as the curtains, scalloped 
and bound in blue. A little slipper chair 
done in yellow would bring a bright, con- 
trasting note, and old flower prints, prefer- 
ably of various kinds of Lilies, might have 
narrow, bright blue frames. The rug should 
be taupe color. 

This same Lily chintz with a black 
ground is shown at the right. This would 
make effective curtains in a man's room 
with walls and woodwork painted blue- 
green, the color of the leaves. Furniture 
painted black with blue-green lines would 
be masculine and in harmony with the cur- 
tains and there should be at least one com 
fortable chair done in either deep blue-green 
silk or red leather. 
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Chintz Shop 


The glazed chintz at the top 
has a black, blue, yellow, 
lavender or green ground. 
Ii is from the Chints Shop 


Above is a graceful Lily 

design on a green, gold or 

orchid background. From 
Mrs. Gilette Nichols 
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Calla Lilies on 


(Above) 
green. Wanamaker’s, (Left) 
Lilies-of-the-Valley on yellow 
or white. The Chintz Shop 
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Vases of every size and shape are in 
constant demand in a country house, 
especially one with a garden near at 
hand. Above is a collection of grace- 
ful shapes in clear, deep green glass. 
From the Steuben Glass Works 


Al the right is a pair of vases, re- 
productions of old designs, in opaque 
glass—soft pale green and alabaster 
white. This cool coloring is espe- 
cially effective with white flowers. 
From the Steuben Glass Works 


Delicate green opaque glass candlesticks 
and flower howls are a charming color 
note against white walls and on a white 
mantel in a country house, Glass from 
Pavel, Lindemann & Company. Colonial 
mantel courtesy of Arthur Todhunter 


This vase. made in Czecho- White flowers look par- 
Slovakia, is dark green ticularly well in deep 
and while grecn. glass 
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For tea on the porch comes a 
newicelea pitcher incool green 
glass with an altractive ribbed 
design and an amber fooi. 
The Steuben Glass Works 
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FLOOR 


The Way in which Floors and Surfacings are Laid, and the Treatment 
They Receive, are as Important as the Materials of which They are Composed 


‘HE care of floors and floor coverings 

is not confined to laying them well 
and treating them with careful considera- 
tion, but includes at the beginning the 
most intelligent selection. All the care in 
the world will not redeem poorly chosen 
materials. 

Of all the floors we know, the newest 
comer, rubber tile, seems to need less 
attention than any others. Here is a flooring 
which is adapted to every room in the 
house, including conservatory and porches, 
on whose surface nothing seems to make an 
impression, a floor which does not wear at 
over-used points, such as the foot of the 
stairs. The only thing necessary on such 
a floor is soap and water. Powder or 
abrasives cannot hurt it, yet it is unneces- 
sary to use them. The laying of the 
floor is the chief asset in its upkeep: 
badly laid, it is a curse rather than a benefit. 

The linoleum floor, which needs no further 
eulogy here, is one of tremendous utility 
in all parts of the home. Whether laid over 
felt, as is recommended by some makers, 
or without felt, as is recommended by other 
manufacturers, it is enduring and delightful. 
This, too, should be laid, with care, over 
wood or concrete by skilled workmen. 

The two great classes of linoleum are the 
inlays and prints. The former has the 
pattern imbedded from front to back, 
the latter has it printed on the surface only. 
Therefore you can see which is the most 
enduring. The printed kind will never wear 
out but will wash out: therefore a little 
attention must be given it to keep its face 
in pristine condition. Linoleum, being 
made of linseed oil, cork, flour, and other 
ingredients mounted on a backing of 
burlap (the silver lining of these mighty 
floors), it improves on usage if occasionally 
(once or twice a year) it is sparsely mopped 
with a floor wax swab, a weighted brush 
permeated with a good floor wax. This 
. feeds back to the linoleum the elasticity 
which is apt to go with time, and keeps the 
linoleum in flexible condition. Of course 
this floor must be washed regularly with a 
mild soap. It is wisest to swab off a yard 
at a time, drying off one yard before entering 
the next. 


LL linoleum should be in the home 
for at least forty-eight hours, especially 
in winter, to insure its acclimatization, so 
that after it is fixed in place it will have 
done with any caprice of stretching, or 
whatever it may want to do. But, as we 
said before, you should go to a good maker 
and have an expert install it. A good 
linoleum floor is a thing of beauty and 
a joy forever, and we could sing its praises 
in far more space were it our lot to have 
it in this article. 


Google 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


As with the above floors so with the tile 
floor . . . All should be laid with the 
sanitary cove, or curved finish, where the 
wall connects with the floor. This sort of 
joint insures comfortable cleaning and 
prevents the formation of dirt and vermin 
haunts. 

The tile floor is a regal floor, of course, 
except that it is a bit tiring on steady 
pedestrianism and should be covered with 
mats to give the feet the resiliency that 
walking on a floor should give. Linoleum, 
or any of its near relatives, as mats, and 
rubber mats (of non-skid variety) too, 
make good ease spots for tiled floors. These 
floors need washing only, and excellent 
installations. The small tile wears better 
for floors where there is much traffic. It 
is sometimes possible to have a vent in the 
tile floor, so that a hose which has sufficient 
water can wash off the floor swiftly and well, 
without too much work. Sometimes the 
cement will bob up, but this will not occur 
in a well laid floor. So again, as with 
children, the better the initial care, the 
better the chances for lasting strength. 


OMPOSITION and concrete floors, 

brick and other floors, need washing 
and swabbing. Some of the brick types are 
waxed and give a delightful effect and, of 
course, wear exceedingly well. 

There is no doubt that the wood floor 
carries with it a dignity, intertwined with 
tradition, that no other flooring has. It is 
about as old as the marble and stone floors 
of the ancient Egyptian, Roman and Greek 
days. In this country we have fallen heir 
to the old Colonial floors, and floors of 
other periods, and treasure them because 
we feel them tied to us with history and 
family memories. No one can say that the 
wood floor is not enduring, for there are 
many in use today which were laid hundreds 
of years ago. 

The reason we have inherited the old 
and lovely 18-inch planks is that before 
they were laid they had been seasoned 
outdoors in no hurried fashion. Today we 
take no time for real seasoning, which is 
but subjecting wood to the seasons' caresses. 
Our wood today is kiln-dried because of the 
different tempo of our lives in this genera- 
tion. However, the correct kiln-seasoned 
wood is almost perfection. "Cut and dried" 
should have no sinister meaning when 
applied to wood,—for the best floors are 
those which are cut and dried to the proper 
points. Going to the best makers of 
wood floorings is the best you can do to 
insure a good floor—and do not pass this 
suggestion thoughtlessly. 

In the case of an old floor, the thing to 
do, after you have made sure that it is as 
level as possible, that there are no hazards 


or furrows or projecting nails, that all the 
boards are even, that there are no over- 
lapping edges and everything tightly in 
place, is to give it the finish that will last. 
There is a long process and a short one, 
and the short one is very popular now. 
Engage a man with an electric scraper. 
This takes off the old finish, spots and 
discolorations. If the floor is still imperfect, 
let him go over it again and perhaps apply 
some oxalic acid if stains still persist. Then 
use a filler for the cracks and another filler 
for any pits in the wood, after which treat 
the floor with a floor wax of some appoved 
make, whose pedigree is irreproachable. 
Where color is necessary use a dye (stain). 
and then wax for the finish. 

Aíter this, rub the floor over with a 
block of wood covered with Brussels carpet 
permeated with wax. 

The longer way in which to resurrect the 
floor is, briefly, this: (1) Plane the floor. 
(2) Bleach it rapidly with oxalic acid so that 
it will not get fuzzy from the acid. (3) Use 
a filler bought from the best manufacturer 
of fillers and tell him the color you want 
according to the floor. (4) Let this harden. 
(5) Rub off with excelsior, and rescrape if 
the old color remains and bleach and allow 
to harden. (6) Smooth it off with a rubbing 
of steel wool. (7) Let the floor remain 
untenanted for 12 to 36 hours in order that 
it may get perfectly dry; the length of time 
depending on the weather. (8) Sand paper 
the floor to its final smoothness with a wood 
block covered with sandpaper. (9) Brush 
the floor carefully with a brush of hair to 
remove scrapings and go over it again 
with a cheese cloth mop. (1o) After a few 
hours apply the floor wax with a weighted 
brush, then brush over with the weighted 
Brussels carpeted block. It might be well 
to keep this block for future use. 


OW your floor is in fine condition and 

all that is necessary to do is to give 
it twice a year a treatment of floor wax. If, 
however, the floor is situated where there 
is much traffic, such as in a hall, in the 
nursery, the wax can be applied oftener. 
But in any case the Brussels block hovering 
over it once or twice a week is all that is 
necessary to keep the floor in lovely con- 
dition. 

Never wash these waxed floors; you will 
but lose time, beauty, and waste the money 
you have expended. 

In the new floor all you have to do is 
keep the wax surface "burning bright," and 
you will have a floor that will outlive you 
and the rest of the house, for this wax not 
only gives charm to the floor but is a pro- 
tective covering that saves the floor and 
saves you trouble. 

(Continued on page 124) 
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The clump as dug up 
autumn. 
apart, with a sprouting eye lo each 
tuber, the tubers planted separately 
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in the 
In ihe spring it is cut 
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In a month's time the tuber has sent 
The next process 
Nole 


up several sprouts, 
reduces these shoots to one stalk. 
that the stake is labeled 
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Toward the end of July the healthy plant 

should have grown up lo the top of the stake. 

When this is done you are now ready to 
dis-bud 


Digitized by Gor gle 
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Where the tubers are planted 
close together, cut off the bottom 
laterals in July, giving fool room, 
and strength lo upper branches 


A FLOWER 
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HE Dahlia is the busy man’s 

flower—robust, reliable, repav- 
ing a small amount of care with a 
wealth of bloom at a season when the 
rest of the garden too often is at tag- 
ends. A flower, too, for one who 
likes to build up a stock of his or 
her own raising, for the increase each 
year is four-fold or more. No sunny 
spot of ground that is reasonably well 
drained need be without its Dahlias, 
for they are immensely adaptable. 
Any natural lack of soil fertilitv can 
be made up by artificial means. 

The photographs on these pages 
were taken by Harry Coutant, an 
expert with flowers as well as with 
the camera. They represent in 
an interesting way the cycle of Dahlia 
growth during a single season. 


In mid-May the tuber is laid on 
ils side in a hole 6 inches deep and 
with the sprouting eye up. Drive 
in the stake at the same time 


Cut away all the side shoots, leaving 
one stalk. Thus the strength of the 


plant is forced into this one development. 
This is done in mid-J une 


Dis-budding includes the removal of the 

two side buds in each group of three. Thus the 

strength of the plant is concentrated in single 
flowers 
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Even the secondary lateral shoots 
will form many more buds than 
should be allowed to remain if 
blossoms of first quality are desired 
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Here the buds of the secondary 
shoot have been reduced from twelve 
lo three, Such thinning is of marked 
benefit to the development of plants 


A result of dis-budding appears 
below, a splendidly formed, strong 
stemmed blossom 7 inches in diameter 


Re 


The shoot at the extreme 
left was thus dis-budded to pro- 
duce the blossom in the center 


A single lateral shoot with 
three buds at the top and two 
tertiary laterals a fewinches below 


Another example produced by the growing 
methods illustrated in these pages. It is interest- 
ing to note "how well the plant is supported vet fallacy of such a criticism is proved by every 
clearly apparent the stake concealed well-cared-for plant 


It has been charged that Dahlias run too much 


The properly grown Dahlia. with its single 
to foliage and not enough to blossoms. The 


main stalk, forms a sturdy, evenly developed 
plant. The effect of judicious pruning. is 
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Part of the area in 
front of the house ts 
an open glade with 
rough stone paths 
and planting 
around the edge 


Making a garden in a shady front yard is not easy, and 
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yel, by selecting the right plants, it was successfully done 
here, on the place of Mrs. H. L. Servoss, Madison, N. J. 


Among the pleasant 
features of this gar- 
den is a shady ter- 
race and, below it, 
the mirror of a 
little irregular pool 


A SHADY TERRACE 
GARDEN 
ANTOINETTE PERRETT 


OST people have a difficult time 
growing flowers under trees. How 

many I have known who have given it up 
in despair! And yet it is all quite simple, 
if you are only wise in your choosing, if you 
only know what to grow. For that reason, 
the garden illustrated on this page ought to 
be not only a lovely spot in itself but a 
great help and inspiration to others. 
It is in a suburb where the tall-trunked 
Oaks are just thinned enough to make the 
ground habitable. It is just a little space 
in front of the house, between the stone- 
flagged terrace and the street, all tucked in 
with high shrubbery boundaries, and as 
secluded as can be. It couldn't be more 
charming in its setting or more various and 
interesting in its plant material! Of course, 
you really ought to be entertained on its 
terrace on a warm summer afternoon to 
realize its full charm, to appreciate the trees, 

(Continued on page 134) 
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TREES ARE GRAFTED 


The Methods by Which Two Different Varieties Are 
United Without Losing the Characteristics of Either 
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HE basis for the production 

of new plant forms orspecies 

is found in the variability of each 
individual plant when it is mul 
tiplied through seeds. The varia- 
tions in the forms thus produced 
react differently in different cases. 
Some of them improve when 
multiplied, while others return to 
their natural inclinations and 
characteristics when the seeds are 
taken from the cultivated forms. 
It follows, therefore, that the 
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A cross-section of an A pricot 

branch, magnified 150 times. 

The darkest line marks the 
cambium 


The cambium layer in this 

Apple cross-section is the 

last vertical line on the left 
hand side 


their wounded parts, a callus or thickened growth pro- 


duced by the unwounded cells. 


Only the cambium 


and the woody cells combine to form the parenchymatic 

tissue. The stock does not influence the scion to any 

extent; it, with all its parts, remains wild and all 

branches produced upon it must be grafted. The 
(Continued on page 100) 


The first operation in making a cleft graft is to 
cut off the stock squarely and split it with a 
suitable tool. In the cleft thus made the scion 
or scions are inserted in such a way that their 
cambium layers concide with that of the stock 


The topmost picture at the left 
illustrates scion and stock about to 
be joined in a whip graft. Below it is 
shown the method of cutting for a 
veneer graft. Al the boltom, a splice, 
graft is shown ready to be joined 


gle 


(Right) At the top, the bark of a side 
graft being loosened with a knife. 
Next. the side graft scion being in- 
serted. And lastly. the scion being 
bound in place until it shall have 
become joined to the slock by growth 


reproduction of certain desirable 
forms without loss in variability 
can be accomplished with cer- 
tainty only through budding or 
grafting. These are an organized 
union between a living fragment 
of one plant and that of another. 
The cambium, or growing cells, 
of the scion are joined mechani- 
cally to the rooted stock so that 
growth between their tissues is 
made possible. The two parts 
which are thus united form, on 
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(Above) A comfortable chair in two sec- 
lions, enameled any color, $36.50. 
Cushions extra. (Right) Willow lounging 
chair, unstained $21.50, cnameled $25.50 


(Above) There is always space on a porch 
for a willow chair of this kind that may be 
purchased unstained for $8.50. The 
cretonne covered cushion is $4.25 extra 


The chair above is of fine reed. Enameled one 


color, $3 


50. Two tones, $39.50. Cushion 


extra. Table, with wood lop 20 x 14 inches, 
$22.50 in plain enamel. Two tones $24.50 


Chinese rattan furni- 
ture is unusually com- 


fortable. (Below) Hour 


glass chair with arm 
rests, $14.25. Table, 
24 inches high, $14 


(Right) A smart stick 
willow chair suitable 
for porch or terrace. 
In natural finish the 
price is $28. Enamel- 
ed, $31. Cushion extra 
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(Above) Chair of flat reed enameled in 
two colors with silk floss filled cushion 
covered in sunfast stripe, $25.50. Four 
foot settee to match, with cushion, $50.50 


Low, comfortable chair of wood and striped 

canvas. $35.50. Wrought iron table, marble- 

ized top $28.50. Cantigalli tea set, white and 
yellow, $28.50. Striped pitcher, $2.50 
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The furniture on these two 
pages may be purchased 
through the House & Garden 
Shopping Service, 19 West 
44th Street, New York City. 
Kindly send money order, 
certified check or check on a 
New York Bank 


A porch is not complete without at least one long, easy 

chair. The one above of Chinese rattan is comfortable, 

durable and cool. It has an adjustable back, sliding foot 
rest and a pocket on the side for magazines, $26 


OCA UL CROLL 


This Chinese rattan chair has a seat 
only 124% inches from the floor. It is 
zery comfortable and may be used on a 
porch or terrace or ina garden. $13 


A chair that combines well with 
either enameled willow or 
painted wood is of Chinese peel 
rattan decorated with black 
motifs. It is both durable and 
comfortable, The price is $17 
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COMFORTABLE 
FURNITURE 


FOR THE PORCH 


The chair at the right is painted black 
wilh green trimmings. $32. It may 
be had in other color combinations. 
In natural finish,$27.50. Cushionextra 
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An amusing and comfortable small 
chair of stick willow is $15.50 in 
natural finish. Painted color, $18.50. 
In two tones, $20. Cushion extra 
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The slick willow chair at the 
left is $15.50 in natural finish, 
$18.50, painted any color and 
20 in two tones, Five fool 
settee, $38 natural finish, $50 
one color, $56 in two colors 
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The GARDENER'S CALENDAR /or MAY 
SUNDAY | MONDAY TUESDAY | WEDNESDAY THURSDAY FRIDAY SATURDAY 
; , S I. If the 2. lt is un- 3. The early 
This calendar of the. gar There the clouds pari, weather condi- wise to post- sowings of 
dener's labors is designed Swaliows soaring between; tions are set- pone potato vegetables 
for the Middle States, but The s pring ts alive, tled the warm lanting any must be prop- 
Jor the M tadte States, Ou Anl ihe meudows. de vegetable crops longer if you erly thinned 
7 " wu 7 may be sown want good re- out; plantsthat 
BS SOT M the whole green! at this time sults. Potatoes are unduly 
country if, for every one Ijump up like mad, Beans, limas, | area coolcrop | crowded be- 
hundred. iles th ; . . corn, and late plant- come thin and 
sundred mies norih or Break this old pipe in pumpkin ings of them, spindly and 
south, garden operations twain, okra, however well never develop 
be retarded or advanced And away to the meadows Se iE Tied, | carly cicer E aree 
from five to seven days. The meadows again! warm crops. ful. Use a mens. Thin 
Thie > Sow them out- fertilizer with the plantswhen 
This is fora normal season. Epwarp FITZGERALD doors now. 1% potash. small. 
4. Tubbed s. Do not 6. Crops that 7. Most of 8 Maple 9. Carna- 10. All the 
plants of all stop sowing are more or less the more com- trees should be tions intended summerflower- 
inds used those crops inactive and mon annual pruned just as for forcing in ing bulbous 
around the that mature are not - flowers may be the buds are the greenhouse plants may be 
| grounds for quickly, suchas ing well should started out of bursting; there next winter set out now. 
1 decorationmay spinach, peas, be stimulated doors now. is no danger of can now be To assure a 
be taken from radishes, let- with an appli. Have the soil their bleeding. planted out in continuous 
their winter tuce, etc. Fre- cation ni- in which they Any large scars the garden. supply of gladi- 
quarters and quent sowings trate of sod. are to go well which may re- Havethe oli, they can be 
moved into in usable quan- or some other prepared far sult should be round well planted at bi- 
place now. To tities are the strong fertiliz- enough ahead painted with ertilized, keep weekly inter- 
maintain first. step to- ing element so that it will proper tree them pinched vals. The rule 
growth, these ward success. used in liquid pulverize when paint to pre- back, and see is to plant all 
plants should If there is any form to bri being worked. serve the wood that the soil bulbs twice as 
be given liquid surplus it can about quic Sow the seed until the cuts between them deep as their 
manure. be canned. results. thinly in drills. heal. is cultivated. diameter. 
"d ETE E e 
Lours Van HovTTE — c Kanr PETER THUNBERG 
This great Belgian's LEES Do not i: The sagen 13. Now that 14. Weed 15, Make a A 16, Just be PRA Roses for One of the significant 
H 2n ela cutti of walks, flow- the garden killers are very small sec ore the genera jowering in the + 
name 1s familiar asa the lawn unti er beds, shrub- work is in full necessary in for the accom- flowering sea- greenhouse plan! explorers of all 
post-fix lo many of his re grass is so bery red swing. a invite stone gutters. modation of eon begins in BERE Winter time was this Swede, 
g. i ong as to ne- etc., shou yourself to get ue stone ate cabbage, the perennial shou e j 
shrub and herba- cessitate rak- trimmed clean- X cd tainted walksand cauliflower. garden it is a planted in the a pupil of the famous 
ceous introductions ing. Good ly and neatly with the use of drives, and kale, Brussels good practice nches now. botanist, Linnaeus 
lawns are the with a turfing a wheel - hoe. other places sprouts, — etc. to top - dress Use a rich, 
result of liberal iron every few These  imple- where it is un- hese should the beds with heavy soil for 
fertilization weeks through ments do the wise to use a be sown now. bone meal or them, firm the 
and frequent the season, necessary work hoc. One ap- Keepthe other concen- beds thorough- 
mowing. the This finishing of cultivation plication now young plants trated ferti- ly after plant- 
latter in some touch is neces- more efficiently will destroy all in separate lizer. Scatter it ing. and top- 
Cases twice a sary to com- and with less undesirable beds until it is on the surface dress occasion- 
ra — - week in grow- plete your effort than any growth for the time to plant and rake it into ally with raw 
* "Jens ist ing weather. grounds. other. season. them out. the soil. bone meal. 
5 . 18. Leaf-eat- 1$. A barrel 20. It is un- ar. Leaf a2. A few 23. If the 24. Do not 
ing insects will of liquid ma- wise to post- beetles of vari- dead flower weather is dry neglect to keep 
| also soon be nure in some pone the sow- ous types will stalks will you will be up succession 
working in the convenient ing of farm soon be at their make an other- troubled with sowings in the 
garden. For corner of the cropsany destructive wise good gar- the attacks of garden, as ad- "ü 
them a poison garden will be longer. Man- work. Spray den appear green fly and vised elsewhere ÉI 
spray on the a valuable ac- els, sugar the currant very ordinary. other plant in this issue. 3 
foliage is the cessory for ets, carrots, bushes, goose- Keep the tall lice. Peas, let- Corn, beans, RI 
| thing to use. treating plants turnips,  etc., berries, elms, flowers sup- tuce, egg-plant spinach, peas, E 
Coverthe that are not should be cherries, etc., ported with and other soft radishes, let- 5 
squash vines doing well. Al- sown. As size is using arsenate individual foliage plants tuce, beets, a 
with nets made ternate appli- the important of lead as the stakes, the are especially carrots,chervil, 
4 out of mosquito cations of this factor with most adhesive grass edges susceptible. cucumber, 
: bar, to protect with solutions these crops, of any of the clipped, and Spray with cress, kohl-rabi 
H from squash of nitrate of early sowing regular poison remove old strong tobacco and turnip are 
L bugs. soda. is needed. sprays. stalks. solution. all timely. 
| fi (aoe ML | 
25. Winter 30.5 Dahlias PATE f te r A When 29. Formal 30. Keep the 3r. H If the 
n s celery may may be plant they have fin- the various evergreens an groun e- weather ap- T 
Davin Doucras so T nnow. gut niw Make inler Tower fruit. trees gm heare. should tweenthe DERI settled, F. W. Bv RBIDGE 
y j. ake a seed eep holes for ing, but not in bloom the: now be clipped. potatoes con- the be ing 
In the 1820's this bed for it and them, setting fore, the lilacs, should be Hedge shears stantly stirred, out of gera- One of the best and 
Scotch Botantst ex- sow broadcast. the plants fee syringas, déut- sprayed with a e the best m nook out niums, cannas, most popular plants 
A. en large eral inches zia, forsythia, combination o! tool to prevent or the potato salvia, coleus ES d isk. " 
plored our western enoughto low the grade spirea, snow- Bordeaux mix- any voids in tles. "n any and other bed- for which this English- 
scene, where he found handle, dibble to allow for ball, pearl bush ture and arse- the trees. are in evidence, lants may man was responsible 
nd ll k s N the little plants filling in the and other early nate of lead. Branches and spray with ar- started. If 4 by B 
his we nown Fir off into well soil as they flowerin This will de- tips that have senate of lead. a delayed cold is the Aster novibelgii 
and many other plants repared soil. row, Use a shrubs shoul stroy the vari- been burned Bordeaux mix- spell should 


When they are —bearing his name 
4 inches ta 
you can plant 
them out. 


ittle sheep be pruned, Cut 
manure or out the old, un- 
bone meal in unproductive 
the bottom. wood. 


come along 
coverthe 
plantings with 
old sheets. 


ture along with 
the lead will 
preventat- 
tacks of blight. 


ous insects that 
rwin the fruit, 
catching them 
as they hatch. 


by the sun can 
be removed 
with the prun- 
ing shears. 


These men by exploration or hybridization, have introduced to our gardens and grounds some of 

our most valuable and beautiful plants. Through hardly a list of shrubs, trees, or herbaceous 

things is it possible to look without running across some of their names. Among the Spireas 

alone there are variclies, S. vanhoullei, S. douglasi, and S. thunbergi. In almost every great 

plant group one or more is bound to be represented. The story of their discoveries would not only 

make fascinating reading, but would inject for us a personal interest in the plants for which they 
were responsible 
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ALEXANDER VON HUMBOLDT 
One of the greatest of German ex- 
plorers is famous for his horti- 
cultural findings and introductions 


JOHN TRADESCANT 


Every one knows Tradescantia, 
but few that it was discovered by 
this Englishman in Colonial days 


Dn. REGEL 
Regel's Privet and Regels Lily / 
only beginthe list of plants from — 
this hybridist and introducer 
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SENT WITH satisfaction and greeted with 
gratitude. The box of chocolates with indi- 
viduality, charm, prestige. 

That happy assortment of Whitman’s 
which goes into millions of homes for 
everyday use. Bought also as a gift it is 
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Sampler ! 


always appropriate for anniversaries, for a 
hostess, for any occasion when the giving of 
candy is a happy thought. The SAMPLER 
is sold in all those selected stores, one in 
nearly every neighborhood, that are agents 
for the sale of Whitman's. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


Sole makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip 
New York Branch: 215 W. 33rd St. San Francisco Branch: 449 Minna St. Chicago Branch: 1537 Michigan Ave., South 
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FREE -Book on 
Home Beautifying 


THE PROPER (Deena 
Floors, Woodwork & Furniture 


This book tells how to make your home more artistic, cheery 
and inviting—How to have beautifully finished woodwork, 
furniture and flcors—How to take the drudgery from dusting 
—How to make linoleum look better, last longer and clean 
easier—How to give your entire home that delightful air of 


immaculate cleanliness. All you need to accomplish this is 


JOHNSON'S 


Paste -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Wax is the ideal finish and 
polish for all wood—furniture, wood- 
work and floors. It cleans, polishes, 
preserves and protects—in one opera- 
tion. Imparts a beautiful, hard, dry, 
glass-like polish which will not gather 
dust and lint or show finger prints and 
heel marks. Johnson's Wax is very 
easy to use. l 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book 
at any store displaying our Service Depart- 
ment Sign shown at left. If no store in your 
locality has a Johnson Service Department 
-—fill out and mail coupon below, enclosing 
10 cents to cover postage and wrapping. 
gm -—-- = e e e  — me m | 
a C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. H. G. 5, Racine, Wis.. I 


SERVICE 
DEPARTMENT 


“The Wood Finishing Authorities” 
(Canadian Factory—Brantford) 
Please send me FREE your authoritative Book on | 
Home Beautifying and Wood Finishing. I enclose 
10 cents to cover mailing cost. | 
MY DEALER: IB. 52e rU Senato senate 
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Address ......... 
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From the rear can be seen the service wing, the laundry on its lower level, and 
the way in which additional bedrooms have been put over the enclosed 
sun porch 


THE COTTAGE THAT GREW UP 


(Continued from page 80) 


floor are given a desirable seclusion, the 
guest suite provides the privacy that 
every guest wants. The service rooms 
are compact and pleasantly arranged. 
One interesting feature of the new plan 
is the laundry. An abrupt slope in the 
contour of the land at its point on the 
plan made it practical to cut away the 
bank so that the laundry floor might not 
be more than two feet below grade. With 


light on two sides of the room and an 
arrangement of equipment which is step- 
saving, another favorable item is added 
to the service wing. 

From the glazed sun porch on the east, 
one overlooks a gentle downward slope 
and a pleasant landscape of trees, shrubs, 
and flowers, the site of a future swimming 
pool and tennis court. Beyond the poo! 
lie the gardener’s cottage and the garage. 
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AMILY BupcETSMaADE Easy. APER- 
PETUAL RECORD Book. By Charles 
F. Breitzke, published by Lefax, Inc. 

Family budgets can be a lark or they 
can be a ghastly chore. Charles F. 
Breitzke, knows that. He also knows that 
most books written to make budgeting 
easy, really make it more irksome . . . for 
thev do not include in their formats the 
unexpected contingency that may arise 
on income or outgo. Because of his keen 
sense of the weaknesses inherent in most 
of these bookish methods, he has prepared 
from various sources a book: Family 
Budgets Made Easy (published by Lefax 
Co. which covers every dilemma of spend- 
ing and saving and rational and irrational 
living. Furthermore, it is done in the loose 
leaf fashion which enables one to get new 
pages whenever necessary. 

The book is divided into six parts. (1) 
Introduction: which introduces you to the 
essentials and reason for budgeting in 
family practice, data on American finan- 
cial history, charts of various incomes, 
statistics comfortingly arranged, ways of 
stretching the dollar and explanations of 
the forms used in the book, the friend the 
budget can be, etc. (2) Preparing the 
budget: ways of adjusting expenses, 
adapting the family needs, what people of 
varying ages, sex and bodily weights at 
various sorts of employment and non-em- 
ployment require in food and clothing, the 
questions of luxuries, necessities etc. (3) 
Instruction on the use of forms in relation 
to monthly, yearly and daily records, 


contributions, savings, income data, 
shelter, food . . . how much and what 
kind . . . clothing and personal income 


operating expenses, welfare and develop- 
ment. (4) Classified list:—data about 
income, special, miscellaneous, neces- 
sities, this section being an elaboration 
about types of foods, clothes, etc., travel, 
automobile, personal allowances. etc. (5) 
Bibliography :—a most valuable group of 
texts on the subject of home budgeting, 
Peas 
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buying and maintenance. (6) Then fol- 
low the forms themselves, admirably and 
comfortably spaced and arranged. 

The book, without the forms in which 
to do the actual budgeting would bea 
valuable possesion to treasure and live by. 

It is the meatiest and least *up in the 
air" treatise on the subject we have ever 
seen and we cannot but recommend it to 
any and every person who is wise in spend- 
ing and saving for the welfare of depend- 
ents and himself. 

Mr. Breitzke makes budgets thrilling— 
and entices the owner of his book to en- 
gage in a new game of life. What more 
could he ask? E. R. P. 


ECORATIVE FURNITURE. 
George Leland Hunter. 

This book will prove a source of definite 
knowledge for the student, a splendid 
reference book for the collector, and an 
endless pleasure for the dilettante. From 
earliest times unto the present day, the 
text carefully traces the development of 
furniture and clearly brings out the 
salient features of each period and style. 

The importance of climatic, physical 
and historical influences, visible in the 
Íorm, color and ornamentation of a style, 
is interestingly explained, as, for example, 
the Persian and Greek wars and their 
influence on Classic types, the Crusades 
and the resultant Gothic, the Dutch trade 
with the Orient and the influx of Chinese 
ornament and color, and the inter- 
commercial wars of European kingdoms, 
bringing about the adaptation and fusing 
of forms and details of different countries, 
modified by the racial characteristics and 
living needs of the people by whom the 
styles were developed. The differences in 
form and intricacies of details, as in the 
Louis XIV, XV, the Regency, and Louis 
XVI styles, is simplified and elucidated. 
The furniture of Italy and Spain, during 
the Renaissance, the Georgian furniture of 

(Continued on page 93) 
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“Contentment” — Absolute contentment in her 


CABELL EAL 


D 


motor car choice is reserved for the 
woman who owns a New V-63 Cadillac. 


No feeling of dissatisfaction mars her motor- 
ing pleasure; no desire besets her for 
any car other than the one she possesses. 


Its rich, distinctive beauty, dominant in 
any company, is a never failing source of 
delight to her. 


'The comfort of its deep, soft cushions, its 
ease and evenness of travel, and its won- 
derful facility of operation and control, 


CADILLAC MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


Painted for 
Cadillac Motor Car Co. 
by Neysa McMein 


all contribute to her joy of ownership. 


She takes special satisfaction in the safety 
afforded by Cadillac Four-Wheel Brakes, 
and in the performance of the new 
harmonized and balanced V-Type eight 
cylinder engine—as smooth and quiet as 
it is powerful and dependable. 


Each succeeding ride in the New V-63 
Cadillac confirms her belief in its leadership. 


It is the car she desires, and the car she 
possesses, and therein lies the secret of her 
enviable motoring contentment. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


CADILLAC V-63 ROADSTER 
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BERKEY & GAY 
FURNITURE 
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ERKEY & GAY Furniture is sin- 

cerely created. It holds faithfully 
to that utility for which it was fash- 
ioned, the first requisite of honest 
craftsmanship. The selection of woods, 
the design and the finish are eloquent 
of beauty and good taste. It is the 
kind of furniture one delights to live 
with, in intimate association, year 
after year. 


This Shop Mark 


is inset in every Berkey & 
Gay production. It ís the cus- 
tomer's protection when buy- 
ing and his pride ever after 


Berkey &» Gay Bedroom and Dining Room 
Suites are available at prices ranging from 
$350 to $5,000 


BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
(Admittance by letter from, your merchant or decorator) 
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ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 96) 


d and her colonies, and their 
variants are made clear and their points 
of difference simplified. 

The importance of studying the col- 
lections in museums and the many good 
reproductions is stressed. Text and il- 
lustrations, the author rightly says, are 
but the initial step and guide; it is only by 
supplementing them with actual study of 
the furniture that one gains sure knowl- 

ge. 

For those of us who, unfortunately, for 
the present at least, are unable to do this, 
the illustrations will be most helpful; for 
by diligent study of them one can easily 
recognize a style and its important details. 
Moreover, the book is filled with illus- 
trations from old manuscripts and books 
of the periods showing the actual use of 
the different pieces of furniture and bring- 
ing home to us, as is possible by no other 
method, the gradual development of the 
furniture which in our modern sophisti- 
cated life is taken so much as a matter of 
course. The evolution of the chair from 
the primitive Egyptian wooden stool with 
its seat of leather thongs to the ornately 
carved settee with its tapestry or brocaded 
upholstery of the Baroque period; the 
primitive Italian chest, which served as 
wardrobe, safe, bed and seat, to the 
elaborately carved and gilded chest 
of the Italian Renaissance, are but 
illustrations of the careful study and re- 
search evidenced by this book. Colored 
illustrations are shown when necessary to 
emphasize a style, for example, the 
painted furniture of Venice and the 
lacquered furniture of China. The fusing 
of periods and styles by the various races, 
as in the Renaissance in Italy, Spain, 
France and England is cleverly treated 
and clearly explained by both text and 
illustration. 

To our mind the weak part of the book 
is the modern furniture, which, alas, 
reflects not on the author, but on our 
modern age of commercialism and desire 
for profit. This brings out to the reader 
the lack of knowledge of line, form and 
proportion which rendered many of the 
homes of the Twentieth Century such 
atrocities of bad taste. Compared with 
the beauty and simplicity of the English 
Georgian and the American Colonial, 
it was indeed an age of horrors. 

The reasons for the materials employed 
by the different nations and periods are 
also explained. The wood and metal 
furniture of Egypt, the marble of Greece, 
the bronze and marble of Rome, the oak 
of Flanders, the walnut of Italy and Spain, 
the beech, walnut and tulip woods of 
France, the oak and mahogany of England, 
the cherry and maple of the American 
colonies, gives information which is 
invaluable and indispensable to the reader. 
But one is also told about birch, satin- 
wood, pine, teak, wrought iron, steel and 
precious metals. Verily a treasure book 
for the delver after furniture knowledge. 
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ARDENING iN Catirornia. By 
Sydney B. Mitchell. Doubleday, 
Page and Company, 

This work goes a long way toward 
bridging a chasm in garden literature. 
Nearly all the periodicals and most of 
the books of this field relate to New Eng- 
land, the Middle Atlantic and the Central 
States exclusively. Only at very rare 
occasions appears a reference to the 
flora, the gardening and the landscape 
adornment of that long stretch of the 
Pacific coast that has lured so many 
residents of the east to make their homes 
there and which is bound to continue to 
attract. Washington and Oregon have 
winters that are milder than those of the 
more populous regions of the country; but 
the climate is not essentially different. 
California, however, is peculiar, and at no 
point in its range of nearly one-thousand 


miles, reaching from the latitude of 
Boston to that of Savannah, has it 
climatic conditions like those familiar 
to the horticulturists for whom the books 
and magazines are made. The moder- 
ating and equalizing effects of the sea 
and of the winds from the land, the fac- 
tors of elevation and cooling fogs all are 
taken account of in the introductory 
chapter. (The author might have done 
well to note that one of the best nurseries 
of flowering plants, at about only a 
hundred miles north of San Francisco 
and only forty miles from the coast, at 
an elevation of 2,300 feet above the sea, 
is in season as much as six weeks behind 
the region around San Francisco Bay and 
southern California. The cold winds and 
the cold nights, which continue until 
early April, retard growth.) These matters 
should be pondered over by the easterncr 
who thinks of buying plants from the 
Pacific coast or contemplates moving to 
that part of the country, 

But the fundamental principles of 
gardening are the same the world over 
and the statement of these, in the lengthy 
second chapter, is so clear and succinct 
and complete as to constitute a second 
feature making the book of general 
value. The third topic, Planning the 
Small Garden, also exhibits careful and 
sane thought, presented, as are all the 
subjects of the volume, in scholarly 
fashion and excellent English; but here 
comes in the use of some plants adapted 
to local conditions only. Therein lies 
what obviously makes the book so valu- 
able to persons moving from other parts 
of the world to California: they will 
learn, for example, what substitutes to 
use where grass fails to make good lawns, 
as well as what trees, shrubs and peren- 
nials are adapted to certain sites, par- 
ticularly south of San Francisco and near 
the coast,—the region of most attrac- 
tiveness to persons migrating to the 
state, where conditions faced are most 
trying to the inexperienced. (The author 
lives at Berkeley, near the Bay, and yet 
it must be borne in mind that conditions 
around Los Angeles and San Diego, 400 
miles to the south, are not essentially 
different, as has been indicated above.) 

One of the mainstays of the modern 
gardener, the Peony, must be renounced 
entirely, while the Iris of all types, in- 
cluding those that by the eastern fancier 
must be coddled if grown at all, flourishes 
spendidly. The brilliant color effects of 
early oriental tulips has to be foregone, 
for a burst of warm sunshine in February 
is always sure to bring these flowers out 
before the stems are more than an inch or 
two long. They are made up for by the 
Calochorti, which are enjoyed in three 
types called respectively Globe Tulips, 
Star Tulips and Mariposa or Butterfly 
Tulips, and by the other early flowering 
native bulbous plants, Brodiacas and 
Camassias. Crocuses do not amount to 
much, while narcissi are fairly successful, 
as are late tulips,—in telling about which, 
by the way, there is error in classifying 
Sir Harry as a Darwin,—and most of the 
bulbous plants, native and exotic. But 
five plants, each of which is so universally 
desirable that it has almost everywhere 
its cult, grow better here than almost 
anywhere else in the world. So well in- 
deed do they thrive that for their de- 
votees western and southern California 
isa Mecca, These are the Crysanthemum, 
the Dahlia, the Gladiolus, the Iris and the 
Rose. The separate treatments given 
each of these are in general satisfactory. 
The Rose, however, is dealt with too 
skimpingly and very few really excellent 
garden varieties are named. The rosarian 
of the east finds it difficult to believe that 
but few of the Teas or Hybrid Teas can be 
placed as close together as two feet or 
that Lady Hillingdon is a very vigorous 

(Continued on page 146) 
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A semi-glazed chintz_ 
true to the spirit of the English original 


"HE present-day interest in early American in- 
teriors and the chintzes used in them brings 
fresh pleasure in this fabric. 

It was the great East India Trading Companies 
that first brought to European lands the bright 
*painted clothes" in which chintz had its origin. 
India, Egypt, France and England have all con- 
tributed to the wealth of chintz designs. And 
among the loveliest of all are those taken from 
the bold floral designs of the famous crewel 
embroideries of Jacobean England. 

The chintz shown here is an American adapta- 
tion from an old English chintz which is still being 
made from the original blocks. It is very typical 
of the designs made in great profusion during the 


second quarterofthe XIX century. English chintzes 
are often glazed. But the old glaze made them 
very stiff and awkward for hangings. The new 
semi-glaze gives the chintz a glazed finish 
but retains the softness that is so necessary for 
successful draping. 

Your own upholsterer or decorator will arrange 
for you to see the many chintzes and other dec- 
orative Schumacher fabrics. He will also be glad 


to arrange the purchase for you. F. Schumacher 


& Co., Importers, Manufacturers, and Distributors 
to the trade only, of Decorative Drapery and 
Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 40th Street, New 
York. Offices in Boston, Chicago, Philadelphia. 


F. SC RU MASE ES & CO. 
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The chintzes that have this new semi-glaze finish retain all the deus necessary fir — dd 
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Orinoka 


DRAPERIES & UPHOLSTERIES 
COLORS GUARANTEED SUN & TUBFAST 
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Let your windows welcome 
the sunshine 


THIS YEAR select the cur- 
tains for your favorite win- 
dows in colors as delicate as 
you please! Let them blend 
the reserved charm of a be- 
loved room with the gay 
graciousness of the outdoor 
landscape. Choose Orinoka 
guaranteed materials and 
know that next year when 
the sunshine sifts through the 
draperies it will find them 
unchanged. The same the 
year after—as long as the fab- 
ric lasts—the color will not 
fade! i 


Gold—mulberry—old blue— 
have the draperies you desire 
without dreading the damage 
of summer sun. Decide on 
glass-curtains of the most del- 
icate shade without worrying 
about the effect of washing 
them. Launder them care- 
fully, as you would a lovely 
frock, the color will be fresh 


Orinoka sunfast fabrics. 


chase price.” 
LS 


THE ORINOKA GUARANTEE 


is printed on the tag attached to every bolt of genuine 
Look for it when you buy. 


“These goods are guaranteed absolutely fadeless. If color changes 
from exposure to sunlight or from washing, the merchant is hereby 
authorized to replace them with new goods or to refund the pur- 


and delightful as ever. The 
reason for this permanence is 
the special Orinoka process of 
hand-dyeing the yarns be- 
fore they are woven into the 
cloth. Insist on Orinoka 
guaranteed materials. At the 
better department stores and 
smart decorating shops—in 
wide variety of patterns, 
weaves, designs, for every 
kind of window in every sort 
of home. You will always 
find glass-curtains of color 
matching the design or back- 
ground of the over-draperies. 

“Color Harmony in Window 
Draperies” is a little book full of 
valuable suggestions for selecting 
materials and making and hanging 
draperies. It was prepared by a 
New York decorator and includes 
many illustrations in color—show- 
ing effective window, door and bed 


draperies. Send your address and 
20c for it. 


THE ORINOKA MILLS 
510 Clarendon Bldg., N. Y. 
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In making a saddle 
graft a tapering, 
wedge-shaped notch 
is first cut in the 
side of the stock 
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HOW TREES ARE GRAFTED 


(Continued from page 91) 


branches formed by the scion retain all 
their inherent desirable characteristics 
and produce, on a fruit tree, that type 
of fruit demanded from it. The stock 
merely furnishes the necessary food 
material for the well-being and growth 
of the scion and all its branches. 

Care should be exercised in selecting 
the stock, for it must be closely related 
to the scion so that the bark and the 
growing woody tissues of the former 
closely resemble those of the latter. It 
is by no means rare that two not analogous 
unions are able to grow for a certain 
length of time, but they never last for 
any extended period. 

Older books on gardening mention Rose 
bushes upon which Apples grow, Straw- 
berry trees, and other fantastic curiosities. 
This is ridiculous, although it is by no 
means uncommon to find fruit trees 
which bear Apples on one part and Pears 
on another, or those which contain both 
Cherries and Damsons, or bushes bearing 
Gooseberries and Currants, But in order 
to produce these the gardener must have 
experience in grafting and budding, and a 
certain amount of luck. 

Success in grafting depends upon the 
character of the scion as well as upon the 
care exercised during the process. The 
best scions are those which are one year 
old, healthy and vigorous, and which 
contain well developed buds. These are 
found only upon healthy and luxuriantly 
growing plants, more especially in their 
crowns where the twigs can receive the 
full benefit of the sun. The quick growing 
shoots or suckers should never be taken 
for grafting; they are usually but poorly 


The stock notch of a saddle graft 
finds its carefully fitted counter- 
part in the prepared scion 


developed, their buds are too far apart, 
and they bear too late in life. Two-year- 
old shoots are also inferior; they are likely 
to contain flowering buds, and when they 
are grafted the flowers appear before a 
sufficiently sound union between scion and 
stock is established to support this added 
drain. Should such a scion continue to 
grow it will develop a poor crown. 

A perfect scion should have only leaf 
buds, and these should not be spaced 
too far apart. Then, too, the scion ought 
to be of the proper thickness. If it is too 
thin or weak it will dry out; if too thick, 
it will unite with difficulty. 

Scions should be cut when the plant 
is at rest, some time between November 
and the end of January. If cut at a later 
date the graft will live but a short time. 
Scions from fruit containing pits should 
be cut as early as practicable, for the sap 
of such trees begins to flow before others. 
When this is done, a very short piece of 
the second year’s growth should also be 
cut, to prevent too rapid loss of sap 
moisture. 

Should the scion dry out while it is 
being kept for grafting, and then shows a 
weak bark and red wood, it cannot be 
used. The cut surface must still be yel- 
lowish green near its outer edge and white 
or greenish white at its center. When 
the bark has dried out only slightly, a 
fresh cut is made and the scion is pl: 
ina glass of waterso that about half of itis 
submerged. The success of grafting 
depends largely upon vigorous scions cut 
at the right time and kept in a cool, shady 
and not too damp place until used. 

(Continued on page 102) 


The third step is to bind stock 
and scion together. The wrapping 
is then covered with wax 
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ONLY PACKARD CAN BUILD A PACKARD 


PACKARD EIGHT FOUR-PASSENGER COUPE 


Because the Packard Eight is a product of Packard you 
will naturally expect a performance of surpassing excel 
lence. But be assured that even your confidence in 
Packard's skill and craftsmanship will not entirely prepare 
you for the superiority of the Packard Eight. 


When Packard engineers designed the Eight they delib- 
erately aimed to produce a car so far superior to any other 
automobile that competition would be unthinkable. 


That goal has been accomplished, as you will quickly 
discover for yourself when you ride in the Packard Eight. 


There never was a flow of power like that of the Eight; 
there never was such a sweet-running, silent, vibration- 
less motor; there never was such a luxury of motion, such 


ASK distinctive beauty, such completeness of detail. 
THE MAN In simplicity of design, as in performance, there is nothing 
with which the Packard Eight can be justly compared. 
WHO OWNS Owners enthusiastically proclaim it, “the greatest car in 
the world.” That is why public demand already greatly 
ONE exceeds Packard's anticipated production. 


Don't miss the experience of Packard Eight motoring. It 
will give you a new conception of motor car perfection. 


PACKARD 
IGHT 
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MYROR 
FERLEYZ 


There is some subtle some- 
thing about Rigaud odeurs 
that seems to captivate and 


hold men in a strange way. 


The following odeurs are created by 
Parfumerie Rigaud, 16 Rue de la Paix, PARIS 


Each perfume is offered in a.com- 
plete line of toilet accessories. 


Geo. Borgfeldt & Co. Ill East 16% Street., New York 
Sole distributors for the United States and Canada 


Back of MI NENA, Parfumerie Rigaud’s newest 
creation, lies a most unusual story—a tragic, old-world 
romance that every woman will want to read. This story, 
én attractive booklet form, will be mailed at your request. 


Copyright Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., 1924 
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The soil in which the scions are kept 
should contain about 50% sand. They 
are sunk in it to about half their length 
(6 to 8 inches) after they have been tied 
in small bundles. The soil is loosely 
packed around them and the whole is 
protected with a comparatively thick 
layer of straw or pine twigs. This will 
partially protect them from the influence 
of the light which, otherwise, would cause 
them to sprout too soon, Then, too, such 
a covering prevents too rapid evaporation 
of their sap such as would occur if they 
were exposed. Cold does not injure well 
protected scions, but they should be 
spared the extreme changes of alternate 
freezing and thawing. Keeping them in 
the cellar is not to be recommended. 


GRAFTING TIME 


Actual grafting and budding are done 
in the spring when the sap begins to rise, 
and are accomplished on those days 
when the sun is hidden behind clouds. The 
right time can easily be found by ob- 
serving when the buds begin to swell. 
The sap of the stock should be in full 
movement but that of the scion at 
rest. 

Various methods of grafting are em- 
ployed, differing in mechanics but not 
in their final outcome. All of them have 
their advantages and disadvantages. 

One of the oldest is that known as 
cleft grafting. This is a rather crude 
method, as the tree is considerably in- 
jured by it. But it has certain character- 


| istics which make it exceptionally ad- 


vantageous under some conditions. 
This process is used where the stock 
is much thicker than the scion. The 


| trunk or branch is cut off at a slight 
angle or horizontally. 


Then it is split 
through its center, and in this cleft the 
scion, which has been cut to a long, 
tapering wedge, is inserted so that bark 
touches bark, or «cambium touches 
cambium. When the scion has been 
inserted its cambium must be in contact 
throughout its length with that of the 
stock so that the sap of the stock can 
enter, for the cambium is the growing 
part of the plant. Though both parts of 
the graft must fit internally in this way, 
it is not necessary that they do so ex- 
ternally. In order to place the growth 
zones together, the stock is kept cleft 
by means of a stick until the scion is 
adjusted. 


| 

Saddle grafting is a better method, for | 
the tree is not so injured. In this method 
the stock is provided with a V-shaped 
cut, on the side. The scion is cut ina 
corresponding manner so that it fts 
into the V. It is placed in the stock in 
such a way that its cambium meets that 
of the stock. Saddle grafting is well) 
adapted to Cherries. The scion must be 
mature and woody. 

Side grafting is probably the best 
method for the stone fruits. It requires 
that the bark of the stock be resilient, 
a condition that is found when the tree 
is producing its full flow of sap—usually in 
April, When the bark has been pulled 
away from the wood the scion, cut toa 
flat pointed wedge, is inserted so that 
cambium faces cambium. Should it be 
impossible to loosen the bark sufficiently 
for this, it must be slit vertically and then 
loosened. The scion itself is cut wedge 
shaped on one side only, and the bark 
left on its outside. When in place, the 
bark of the stock surrounds that of the 
scion, 


SPLICE GRAFTING 


One of the simplest methods of grafting 
is known as splice grafting. It is used 
when stock and scion are of approximately 
the same size. Both are cut at a sharp 
downward angle, closely fitted and held 
together by binding. Since a poor union 
is often obtained by this method, a tongue 
is cut in each part to make what is called 
a whip or tongue graft. This tongue is 
shown in one of the illustrations. 

A slight variation of this is the veneer 
graft. Here both stock and scion are cut 
alike. First a diagonal cut is made up- 
ward, and then, just beyond the pith, a 
downward and inward cut is made about 
two or three times as long as the stock 
and scion are thick. Finally, another up- 
ward and outward cut is made. 

When grafting has been accomplished, 
the wounds must be bound up. This is 
done by binding bast around the joints 
so that they are firm but not too tight. 
Then the whole is covered with tree wax, 
or shellac is painted over the wounds. 
When the graft begins to grow the 
bandage is loosened so that it will not 
bind and cut off the flow of sap. 

All these methods of grafting are most 
succéssful when the plants are still dor- 
mant but the sap just about to rise. In 
other words, some time in March or April. 


GLOS FABRICS FOR THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 72) 


manufacturers are now experimenting 
with them and they will doubtless be per- 
fected. A silk pile velvet may have a 
ground of glos, its high lustre giving 
exquisite changeable color effects in 
drapery. 

Cords and tassels, curtain tie-backs, 
gimps, braids, and other trimmings as 
well as fringe are now commonly made of 
glos. Great quantities are made to trim 
lamp shades, curtains and other draperies. 
The cheaper price of glos trimmings 
makes them available where silk would 
be prohibitive. Glos is now combined 
with almost every kind of fibre and bead 
in trimmings, which are used in every 
conceivable way. The era of the cord 
and tassel is upon us. 

The fact that glos textiles have been 


manufactured in colorings that are 
claimed to be both tub-fast as well as 
sunfast is the strongest point in their 
popularity. It seems to be quite generally 
supposed that sunfast dyeing is some sort 
of magic trick and cannot be used for 
silk or other animal fibres. This is a 
fallacy. Many colors are sunfast in silk, 
and as the public demand becomes 
clearer in this matter, others will un- 
doubtedly be offered. Fine reds are not 
yet available in sunfast fabrics, but tones 
of rose are fair. Creams, écrus, and many 
yellows hold well, and as these are 
popular colors for curtains, they natur- 
ally meet the sun full force and prove 
their worth. Fabrics for upholstery and 
door hangings seldom meet so severe 
a test. 
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Only an expert can. choose and Tess NE Only a house with the reputation 

group pearls, blending color and OA and resources of Black Starr €» 

iridescence and achieve a final ^ Fros is afforded the opportunity 

Splendor through sheer multipli- BLACK to select its pearls from the 

cation of individual loveliness, STARR finest offerings of the Orient. 
FROST 


JEWELERS 
FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER FORTY-EICHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 
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A Randall New Period Gold Band Suite. 


Suite. 


This is the Ambassador Davenport Bed 
In a moment it transforms a Ung oomi or sun parlor of gracious hospitality 
and refinement into a luxurious sleeping chamber. 


The New AMERICAN PERIOD 
IN FURNITURE 


js book depicts the new vogue in 
home furnishing. But its significance 
is much deeper, for it reflects perfectly 
the fundamental characteristics of 
present-day living. 


Sent FREE on request to any 
reader of this magazine 


It traces the development of American 
furniture from pioneer days to its culmination in the New 
American Period. It visualizes its adaptability for every 
room in the home, and shows suggestive treatments that 
will prove inspiring to those who wish to combine charm- 
ing beauty, inviting comiort, and refreshing cheer with 
perfect taste and dignity. 


It illustrates perfectly the manner in which this develop- 
ment of reed and fibre furniture gives the fullest expres- 
sion to the fine modern feeling for spaciousness which 
always characterizes the home where the fine art of living 
is appreciated. The book is free for the asking. Simply 
sign your name to the request below. 


A. L. RaNbparL Company, Chicago, Illinois 


Ambassador Fibre Davenport Bed 
One cf many Gold Band styles 


RANDALL @eedéFibre 


Furniture 


B 


MAIL NEW PERIOD COUPON TODAY 


THE ONLY FURNITURE 
TRADE-MARKED WITH THE 
GOLD BAND OF QUALITY 


A. L. RANDALL COMPANY, 
180 North Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, kindly send me a copy of 
“The New American Period. in. Furniture. 


Street 5.04 


House [] Apartment Q 
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Van Anda 


These gates leading into the garage court on the estate of 

Chester C. Bolton, South Euclid, Ohio, for all their 

gracefulness are sturdily made. Prentice Sanger, 
architect 


THE BUILDER’S SCRAP BOOK 


Three Pages of Architectural Designs 


(Continued on page 106) 


eee 
Melichor 


On this house in Guilford, Baltimore, Maryland, are several 


interesting details: the cuts in the jalousies, and the turnings 
on the bow window. J. J. Buffington, owner; E. L. Palmer, 
architect 
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HARRIET: “YOU DON'T MEAN TO TELL ME YOU REFUSED TO SEE HIM AGAIN! WHY?” 
DOROTHY: “WELL, IT’S SOMETHING I DON'T WANT TO TALK ABOUT." 


[Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath).] 


Original from 


Digitized by OOIE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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“Accuracy starts my day ‘OR’ 
—and the beauty of a Sessions 
Clock is a joy always!” 


Dependable and Beautiful 


As that isn't dependable isn't a clock— 
it’s a nuisance! Where a Sessions Clock 
marks time you will never hear that inquiry- 
of-uncertainty: “Is this clock right?” Accuracy 
is the mature of a Sessions Clock. 


There is a wide variety of styles in the 
Sessions line, providing a clock suitable for 
every room in the home. For artistic design 
and beautiful finish—at prices remarkably 
reasonable—the Sessions line is unique and 
unrivaled. 


Gillies 


A half-timber house here 
is generally not what it 
appears to be, but this 
gable on the house of Henry 
N. Morse, at Bronxville, 
N. Y. is authentic in 
every detail. Lewis Bow- 
man, architect 


Our clock style booklet, picturing Sessions 
Clocks with details and prices, will help you 
make a selection at any of the leading stores. 
When you write (using the margin below) 
please mention your dealer’s name. Insist 
upon Sessions. Truth and beauty, both, are 
embodied in a Sessions Clock. 


THE SESSIONS CLOCK CO., 122 E. Main St., Forestville, Conn. 
Clock showmabove Clock at left 


Another view of the Morse 
house shows how interesi- 


REVERE: 


35% inches long, ro 
inches wide, mahogany 
finish case with glass 
panels in colors, iver- 
oid dial, convex glass, 
heavy polished brass 
sash; eight-day time, 
or sirike hour and 
half-hour, on cathe- 
dral gong....... $24 


essions 
Clocks 


DEPENDABLE AS TIME ITSELF 
—$—$—$—$—$ $< $ << 


HILTON 
21 inches long, 101% 
inches high, eight-day, 
chime, hour and half- 
hour strike, hand- 
carved solid mahogany 
case, engine turned 
silver or porcelain dial, 
silver beze! with gold 
plated sash, convex 
Ban isons ae $31 


WRITE your name and address (and vour dealcr’s name and 
address) on the margin below and the booklet “Friendly Clocks” 


nee Sessions OX 
Di gle 


—picluring just the kind of a Ej you need—3 ill be sent to you. 


THE 
BUILDER'S 
SCRAP BOOK 


(Continued from page 104) 


Here are several note- 
worthy details: a beauti- 
fully curving roof line, an 
harmonious texture be- 
tween adz-hewn timbers 
and rough plaster, and 
interesting brickwork. 
J. W. Day, owner; Frank 
Forster, architect 


ingly an angle in the 
building may be treated 
when the decorative possi- 
bilities of chimneys ond 
windows are appreciated 
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The Gold Standard of Values 


Genuine, full-sized balloon tires are stand- 
ard equipment on the new T-6 Special 


Touring Reo. 


Price, $1595 at Lansing Among the many fine motor cars produced 
WA in America the Reo is conspicuously "The 

Including, balloon tires, ” S n 

Motometer, winged rad- Gold Standard of Values” because intrinsic 

iator cap, full nickeled z 7 

radiator, step plates, fineness of manufacture is coupled with self- 

windshield wiper, elec- $ A ' 

tric clock, cigar lighter. evident moderation of price. 


veh Seth ee ! 

«i Colors Rec deem e reasons for this are concentration of 

pray or Reo bius, tremendous facilities on one passenger car 
chassis, and to every Reo product being 
designed and manufactured in the big Reo 


shops,—not assembled. 


REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 
LANSING. MICHIGAN 
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This is 


one of the 500 
small homes included in 
“T be Books of a Thousand 
Homes," Volume | 
are cross sections, detail 
sketches, complete descrip 
tions and plot plans foreach 
house in the book. 


E 
There | E: 


Y Stcowo Fioos Puan 


The Home you want to 
build is in this book 


Volume I of “The Books of a Thousand Homes” is now ready. It contains 
plans, perspective and detail drawings and cost estimates of 500 inexpen- 
sive 4- to 8-room homes designed by architects of the highest standing. 
The coupon below brings it to you by return mail. 


W. HEN are you going to build 
your own home? This year? 
Next? Sometime indefinitely in the 
future? 


If you have any intention of 
building at all, here is something to 
do right now: Get Volume I, “The 
Books of a Thousand Homes.” 


It is a book of small home plans 
that is entirely different from any- 
thing of the sort ever published 
before. It contains floor plans, 
perspective drawings, detail 
sketches and cost estimates for not 
twenty or fifty or a hundred but 
five hundred homes which can be 
economically built. 


And for every plan in the book, 
there are working drawings, blue 
prints and architects’ specifications 
easily available. These you can 
turn over to your local contractor 
and let him go ahead. He cannot 
make a mistake. 


In other words, this book offers 
you the services of more than 100 
architects of the highest standing 
for $3! 


The architects whose work this 
book contains are the best in 
America, men who could not un- 
dertake an individual commission 
for less than $500. They have 
given their services, in this in- 
stance, for the sake of builders of 
small homes who want the best of 
everything at minimum cost. The 
name of the Editor—Henry 
Atterbury Smith, the famous ar- 
chitect—is in itself a guarantee of 
excellence. 


Among the plans there is an al- 
most infinite variety. There are 
homes of stucco, brick, frame, ce- 
ment block, hollow tile and stone; 
and each is designed by a man who 
is a master in the field. 


Even as a book, it is worth owning, for it 
isa beautiful example of planning and print- 
ing and binding, adecoration on any living- 
room table and an inspiration to its owner. 


This is an opportunity not to be over- 
looked. The limited first edition is much 
in demand and is rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. Unless you want to wait for 
your copy of this practical book, you 
must act now. The coupon below— 
with no money—brings the book to you 
by return mail, 


Send this coupon for the book that will save you 
months of planning and hundreds of dollars! 


— —— — —À a sc 


| Home Owners Service Institute, Inc. 
35-37 West 39th Street, New York City 


Send me Volume I, “The Books of a Thousand Homes,” by parcel | 
post collect. 

My check (or money order) for $3 is enclosed. | 
When I receive the book I will give the postman $3 (plus a few 
cents postage) in full payment. ] 
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Over this arbor-shellered door- 

way a sun dial is set against 

the weatherboarding of the wall, 

tells the hours and decorates the 

entrance. The house of John 

T. Arms; Clark & Arms, archi- 
tects 


A delightful example of a Colon- 
tal interior from Richmond, Va. 
Note the alternating spindles in 
the staircase, the pediment and 
the landscape paper. The home 
of Mrs. Ramage Golsan 


PSOE 


Clark 


THE BUILDER’S 
SCRAP BOOK 
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Six-Cylinder Two-Passenger Sport Roadster 


mc du qi M 
ES ee ea M 
eU gmat barrel wy Ee ences 

ferie ka s NEG reflects her ideal of an appropriate compani 
Gia Mal dine ai d sid Oan » [URGE PRR URS EO GUMMI TTR quid. 
Neon makes theta or summer time sports and pleasures. She finds, 
Of course the four-wheel brakes add too, that every luxurious detail that could add to 
car not so equipped, but at the same car appearance or driving comfort is included as 
seth any other car, as Y doubt if ts standard equipment. The 70 H. P. Buick Valve- 
could be improved upon. in-Head engine is lubricated automatically, 
Gesn Lester We Rene, o requiring little attention, and Buick four- 
Chicago, Ill. wheel brakes assure greater driving safety. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities—Dealers Everywhere 


| 
| 
BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


( O le Canadian Factories: McLAUGHLIN-BUICK. Oshawa, Orit) 
* : | LEE T - A _t 
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Ispahan 
Reproduction 


This rug was 
Exhibited in 
the 
Metropolitan 
Museum 
of Art 


All sizes 
woven in 
one piece 

of Imported 

Oriental 


wool 


BENGAL-ORIENTAL RUGS 


Where luxury 
and economy meet— 


where your artistic taste and the money 
you wish to spend do not clash—- 


where your rugs become a harmonious, 
livable part of your home, blending with 
your other furnishings and imparting a 
subtle Oriental atmosphere— 


There you will find Bengal-Oriental reproductions — 
the only rugs that can be used as a substitute for fine 
Orientals. Price for 9x12 size not exceeding $175 in 
any part ofthe UnitedStates. Smallsizes, $18 upwards. 


A consulting Decorative Service without charge 


We will help you select the most harmonious rug for the room 
you are planning to refurnish. Mail the coupon giving as full 
details as possible as to size and type of room, color scheme 
[samples if possible] of hangings and upholstery, and tones of 
walls and woodwork. We will send you color plates of rugs best 
adapted and full information as to sizes and prices. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO, Inc. 
119 West 4oth Street, New York 


Please send me color plates of rugs for 
O Living room, size O Dining room, size 
LJ Hall, size 

I am enclosing floor plan and description of woodwork, walls, 
upholstery and hangings. 

Also send me 
Leer Carrick. 


Name .......... 


“Backgrounds of Oriental Beauty’ by Alice Van 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 


THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER 
119 West 40th St., New York 
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OW TO FORM A GARDEN CLUB 


MRS. FRANCIS KING 


Note—These suggestions are taken from 
an article Mrs. Francis King contributed 
to House & Garden some years ago. Con- 
stant requests for copies warranls our 
repeating it. It contains the data necessary 
Jor founding and managing an effective 
Garden Club. 


ERE is a simple outline fora Consti- 
tution, to serve as a working basis 
only: 

Article 1. Name. 

Article 2. Object: The advancement of 
gardening. 

Article 3. Officers: The officers of this 
Club shall be a President, a Vice-Presi- 
dent, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

Articie 4. Executive Committee: The 
affairs of this Club shall be managed by 
an Executive Committee consisting of the 
officers and two members, all to be elected 
annually. 

Article s. Membership: The member- 
ship shall be limited to active and asso- 
ciate. Associate members pay no dues. 
Qualification for membership shall be an 
active interest in gardening. 

Article 6. Committee on Elections: The 
Executive Committee shall be the Com- 
mittee on Elections. Anyone may propose 
a candidate for admission. Election con- 
sistsof a unanimous voteby the Executive 
Committee. 

Article 7. Meetings: How many and 
where held. Hours for summer and win- 
ter should vary. Light refreshments shall 
or shall not be served at the discretion of 
the hostess. 

Article 8. Dues. 

Article 9. This would have to do with a 
person or committee whose business it 
shall be to arrange the exchanging of 
plants or cuttings between members. 

For the very informal and absolutely 
democratic garden club which we have 
in my special dwelling place, although 
we are fifty odd in number, a President, 
two Vice-Presidents, and a Recording 
Secretary, who is also Treasurer, are all 
tbat we feel to be essential in the way of 
officers. Our dues are but twenty-five 
cents a year—our meetings are held < 
about once a month from February (cata- 
logues fresh upon us!) to October. No 
club could be simpler than this in its 
origin, aims and methods. There is but 
one qualification for membership—an 
interest in gardening. 


ACTIVITIES 


The activities of the garden club in the 
small town may be many and varied, so a 
little practical advice as to meetings may 
not be out of place. The hour for meet- 
ings should vary in spring, summer and 

utumn. Late afternoon is almost invar- 
iably the time which suggests itself for 
midsummer gatherings; earlier in the 
day for spring and autumn conferences, 
Always have on the table of the presiding 
officer a few specimen flowers or foliage 
cuttings, correctly labelled. This is a 
stimulus which acts in many directions. 
Allow as little business as possible to 
come before regular meetings—bend all 
your energies there to discussion of the 
horticultural subject. Accumulate as 
rapidly as may be a few good books as 
the nucleus of a club library, never con- 
sidering Bailey's great Cyclopaedia of 
Horticulture as anything but a necessity, 
though you may be compelled to call it 
an eventual one. Lists of garden books 
can be had from anyone who has really 
studied the subject, but such lists should 
be more discriminating than those I have 
thus far chanced to see. Many worthless 
books are usually included in them. An 
examining member, herself a practical 
gardener, on the Library Committee of a 
garden club would be well. 

If a regular course should be desired 
by any garden club, the compiling of a 
program should not be difficult. One 


n 


UN 
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such already exists arranged by the edito t 
of a New York periodical for women. 
Access to libraries should not n:ake the 
getting up of such a program over- 
trying, however. If, for instance, an 
outline of the history of the art of garden- 
ing should be desired for winter delibera- 
tions (and let me here assert my firm 
belief that nothing could be better for us 
all as individual gardeners) such an out- 
line may be found in Volumes II and III, 
1889 and 1890, of Garden and Forest, 
and from no less a pen than that of Mrs. 
Schuyler Van Rensselaer. 

t Papers by members may seem a bug- 
bear in a club's beginnings. Help this 
matter by providing material to be read 
by different ones, and to accumulate 
such material and consult the files of the 
delightful and lamented paper, Garden 
and Forest; look back at your old copies 
of House and Garden for articles by 
experts. Cultural and horticultural ad- 
vice ten or fifteen or forty years old for 
the same climate is in many respects as 
good today as when freshly written. 
Here is a list of suggested topics for 
papers, gathered from "various sources, 
with one or two original suggestions 
whose value I admit is debatable: 


Spring Plantingor Fall Planting, Which? 

The Twelve Best Seed Catalogues Now 
Current. 

The Question of the Fence. 

Other People's Gardens. 

The Newer Varieties of Vegetables. 

The New Chinese Shrubs. 

A Garden of Irises. 

A Green Garden. 

Roses and Rose Culture. 

Shrubs and Trees to Attract Birds. 

A Joseph's Coat Garden. 

The Artistic Use of So-called Bedding- 
out Plants. 

Structural Green in the Garden. 

Is the Pergola an American Necessity? 

Garden Design. 

The Need of a Plan for the Small City 
or Suburban Lot. 

The Spring Garden. 


An occasional lecture by one thoroughly 
versed in some special subject connected 
with the garden is a wonderful fillip to 
interest in meetings. In our club, chuc 
the dues are so small, we cannot engage 
speakers. But should an authority on 
gardening happen to be in the town, we 
seize upon him or her and demand a few 
crumbs of garden wisdom as our right. 
But—not too many lectures, or individual 
participation lags. Once or twice a season 
experience meetings are well. Call the 
roll, asking each member beforehand to 
use three minutes in describing her great- 
est success or most depressing failure 
during the past season. The severest 
garden club atmosphere under this treat- 
ment warms and glows. 

Too many lectures, I may repeat, hurt 
rather than help. Too much intensive 
work is apt to grow dull. To strike the 
delicate balance is the needed thing. 
Above all to get many members activelv 
to work—this is the secret of success in 
any organization of any kind. 


DISCUSSION 


The very lifeblood of any meeting is 
free and intelligent discussion, and this is 
always present in the garden club of our 
town. Always the hidden gifts of knowl- 
edge and of expression which come to 
light prove a delightful thing. Small 
concerted movements on the part of the 
club are common. For example, the 
receiving vault in our cemetery needed a 
hanging of green; the garden club bought 
a dozen good creepers of unusual character 
—Euonvmous radicans (var. Vegeta), 
and Ampelopsis Lowii, to be explicit, and 
thus filled this small public want. A 
bride in a new house with ungarnished 

(Continued on page 114) 
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‘RGENT 


ocks & Hardware 


——— 


Keeping the spirit 
` of Colonial Days 


IN THIS pleasant interior, Sargent Hardware of solid, 
time-resisting brass expresses the very spirit of things 
Colonial. The horizontal arrangement of knob and key- 
plate is a quaint and distinctive touch—similar to the 
lock sets in Independence Hall. 


Fine designs in Sargent Hardware are always ready 
to agree with fine designing in architecture. There are 
appropriate Sargent knobs, door handles and escutch- 
eons for every style of building. 


For uninterrupted, lasting service and security, use 
Sargent Locks and Hardware, including hinges and fas- 
teners, on all doors and windows in your home. Write 
for the Colonial Book or the Book of Designs for pat- 
terns of other periods. Select Sargent Hardware with 
your architect. 


SARGENT & COMPANY, Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SARGENT DOOR CLOSERS 


In the well-planned home special attention is 
given to doors which should always be closed. 
The down-stairs lavatory, back stairs, refriger- 
ator room and cellar doors are being equipped 
with the small, inexpensive, but mighty capa- 
ble Sargent Door Closer 520. It closes these, 
as well as screen and storm doors, silently and 
surely, and keeps them shut. 


HOW TO FORM 


House & Gardel 


A GARDEN CLUB | 


(Continued from page 110) | 


grounds receives a visit from a large 
committee of thc club, each of whom 
brings her quota of shrubs and plants from 
her own store. Seeds and plants are 
constantly exchanged between members. 
But the true beauty of this club is its 
democracy. Every woman is welcome to 
the house in which tne meeting chances to 
be held. I quite realize that this is possi- 
ble or practicable only in the smaller com- 
munity; but one cannot but dream of the 
time when it will be common in the large. 

In some garden clubs an extra officer 
is elected to manage the exchanging of 
seeds and plants between members. This 
is sometimes effected by the handing in 
of cards with names of things wanted 
and of cards with names of things super- 
fluous. One person can thus readily 
rectify matters to the satisfaction of all. 
I shall never forget the pretty sight at 
the meeting of a certain adorable garden 
club, where heaps of pink-wrapped bun- 
dles of the roots of hardy pale-yellow 
chrysanthemums were free for all to take 
home as many as they liked! For most 
of us things multiply so quickly. We 
should remember that Achillea ptarmica, 
The Pearl, for instance, is actually listed 
in many catalogues as fifteen cents, and 
that there are many aspiring if less well 
posted gardeners to whom the greedy 
thing is worth that sum! 

In the garden club of Alma we have 
sixteen. groups of women, each group 
charged with the business of growing the 
best flowers from seed. The groups at 
present are as follows: Sweet William, 
Zinnia, Gladiolus, Iris, Columbine, Poppy, 
Shasta Daisy, Geranium, Dahlia, Lark- 
spur, Stock, and others whose names may 
readily occur to the reader. These groups 
meet at their own convenience, buy their 
seeds, plant and take care of the trial bed 
allotted to them. 

A year ago a fine formal garden, whose 
owner was away, was lent us by this 
absent friend to use by our groups as a 
trial garden. The various beds of the 
garden were ideal bits of ground for this 
practice, and the place itself by August 
was a picture of beauty. We tried not 
to use it as a mere target to throw flowers 
at, but to keep the unities a little in 
mind. On a day in May the large bor- 
rowed garden was an interesting sight 
vith groups of people actively engaged in 
cultivating, planting and sowing every 

And in September a yet more 
interesting picture was there, for the 
flowers had done marvelously wel!, and 
squares of Zinnia, Dahlia, Petunia, Aster, 
Stock, Verbena and Gladiolus in a setting 
of well-kept turf made a pretty spectacle. 
It would be well if such generosity could 
be oftener shown in the lending of the 
unused garden. However, if a garden is 
not at hand, a vacant lot might be se- 
cured. Such trial grounds are invaluable, 
both for the education and pleasure which 
they give to members of a garden club, 
and as objects of public interest, comment 
and example. 


FLOWER SHOW 


An annual Gladiolus Show on very 
simple lines is arranged for August. This, 
by the way, I believe to be the simplest, 
most effective small flower show possible, 
and therefore perhaps the best with 
which to start. Given a broad, non- 
windy piazza, a few boards and barrels, 
some dark green cambric, five or six 
dozens of glass fruit jars, and the thing 
is done. The gilded ribbons for prizes 
can readily be made at home. And when 
one or two speakers are added, too, at the 
time of the flowery array, to hold forth 
briefly on the matter of classification, 
naming, and the best uses of the flower 
of the day, the little show is sure to 
become a yearly event to many people. 

We have found it best to begin with 
the gladiolus in entering upon a course 
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of flower shows, but the tulip would bea | 
comparatively simple flower to usc in 
this way, as would the sweet pea. Daffo- 
dils would be somewhat more difficult | 
owing to their rather involved classifica- 
tion. The Dahlia, however, afiords a 
magnificent subject for garden club 
exhibiting. I would suggest for the very 
glory of it, though I do not know whether 
or not this has ever been done, a show 
composed exclusively of Rambler Rose. 
and Delphiniums. Garlands, festoons oí 
delicious little pink roses, ranging from 
those faintly tinged with color to such 
rich hues as are in Excelsa, arranged so 
they seem to start from pots of such dwarf 
ramblers as Ellen Poulson, and at inter- 
vals in the background sheaves of blue 
to bluest Delphiniums! 

Shows of annuals only should be inter- 
esting and effective, and I hope the time 
may come when we shall have little shows 
of the finer Geraniums and dwarf Cannas 
that these beautiful and ever-blooming 
flowers may again find place in our good 
gardening schemes. An autumn show 
comprising both flowers and vegetables 
is often tried and found successful. ! 
shall never forget the beauty and orig- 
inality of effect of.a rich basket at à 
recent garden club show of this type. 
The occupants of this basket were ears 
of a purplish-black corn, delicate green 
heads of lettuce, eggplant and the purple- 
blue flower of an artichoke. One could 
not fancy a more decorative color effect 
than this. A Rose show, too, suggests 
itself as a matter of course. And how 
amusing it would be to try the experiment 
of a show to be composed entirely of blue 
flowers—the varying ideas of that hue 
would be everywhere in evidence and 
what opportunities for enlightening 
comparisons! 

That the garden club shall keep abreast 
of the general march of gardening knowl- 
edge a membership on the part of some 
officer or member is advisable in all the 
societies in this country which make a 
study of special plants, such as the Ameri- 
can Peony Society, the American Rose 
Society, and so on. Also memberships in 
large horticultural organizations arc 
highly desirable, as in this way the help 
of the many is brought to the few. 


THE SOCIAL SPIRIT 


Now as to the social side of the small 
garden club. In no other department of 
social life can such independence of spirit 
be shown as here. This is due to the fact 
that members and their guests are ab- 
sorbed by the fascination of study and 
discussion of gardening in one or another 
of its forms; it matters not to them what 
they shall eat, what they shall drink—I 
had almost added, wherewithal they shall 
be clothed. For clubs in a smaller com- 
munity the question of the collation is 
often and naturally, however, a matter for 
concern. Let the articles limit this as 
they do in the suggested constitution; 
but, more than this, let the individual 
hostess occasionally omit the pleasant 
cup of tea. Do not be bound by a trifling 
custom which fades into the background 
where so important a matter as garden 
talk is and should be uppermost. 

The time is here when any beginning 
garden club can map out its plans with 
no difficulty and may start on its career 
with high hopes of success. It is common 
knowledge that the very character oí the 
gardening interest makes people more 
ready to help than in almost any other 
form of organized work. There is some- 
thing in this charming practice of working 
in and on flowers which gives us a rare 
friendship with each other. It must be 
that the very elements of wind, rain, 
sun, so freely sent us and without which 
we could do nothing, have their leavening 
influence upon the spirit, and make one 
generous and self-forgetting in gardening. 
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THE VOGUE OF 
ROLLS-ROYCE 


Net by any means in the sense of “tem- 

porary,” but in its more liberal connotation 
of “preference,” you hear of The Vogue of Rolls- 
Royce ... an unmistakable designation of the 
high place accorded this unusual car in the 
minds of those who know. Rolls-Royce is 
builded slowly, and with infinite pains. It is 
delivered to you ready for the road—and eager! 
Rolls-Royce, Spring field, Mass. Branches: New York, 
Newark, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 
Los Angeles. Representatives in leading cities. 


open and closed coach work. The ‘‘Pall- 
Mall’ phaeton, $10,900. 
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No Rolls-Royce bas ever 
worn out 
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The quickest and easiest way 
to have beautiful floors 


WHEN you apply Old English 
Wax, you get the most beautiful 
and best protected floors you can 
have. Itislikealustrousarmorfor 


any floor. No heel- 
marks! No scratches! 
Easy to apply. easy 
to care for, dust- 
resisting! 

Think of a wax 
that costs but a third 
of other finishes! 
That’s Old English 
Wax. And Old Eng- 
lish Wax goes farther 
and lasts longer. And 
“Was time goes on, an 
occasional touching 
up on the walk-spots 
~ isallthat’snecessary. 


How to save work 


Use Old English Wax with the Old 
English Waxer-Polisher and these 
results are the easiest in the world 
to have. The Old English Waxer- 


FREE TO YOU 


You will receive a can of 
Old English Wax free if 
you buy an Old English 
Waxer- Polisher now. 
This new labor-saving 
device does two things— 
it waxes, then polishes 
the floor. It's a great 
improvement over any 
weighted brush, which 
does not apply the wax, 
but merely polishes. 
Lasts a lifetime. Take 
advantage of our short- 
time offer. If your dealer 
can't supply you, mail 
the coupon below. 


Polisher takes the “kneel” and 
bend out of waxing. It glides over 
the floors as easily as a carpet- 
sweeper. In a few minutes you’re 


through—and there’s 
a glowing floor to 
look down upon, take 
pride in and live with. 


Do not confuse the 
Old English Waxer- 
Polisher with any 
other device. It both 
waxes and polishes. 
It can’t be equalled. 
It’s low in cost. It’s 
easy to use. Its hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
users will never go 
back to any other 
method. But whether 
you use this proved 
Waxer-Polisher or a 


soft cloth, as many still do, Old 
English Wax is the wax to buy. 
At paint, hardware, drug, house- 
furnishingand departmentstores. 


THE A. S. BOYLE COMPANY, CINCINNATI, OHIO. CANADIAN FACTORY: TORONTO 


Old English Wax 


FOR FLOORS LINCLEUM, YIN ORK: FURNITURE 


PASTE 


Send for this Valuable Book— Free 


It is full of Lome-beauty secrets and authoritative information on 
fy and care for floors, linoleum, wi 

l act, that we have learned in twenty-eight years, con- 
densed into easy reading. A valuable reference book. M. 


iow to bez 
etc.—all, i 


oO Check here for 
free book only 


Tuas A. 8$. Borie Comrany, 2LL0Dana Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Check here for 
LJ Waxer-Polisher 


» DANCING 
POWDER 


work, furniture, 


ail the coupon. 


Send me your free book, 
“Beantilui Floors, Wood- 
work and F arniture—Their 
Finish and Care.” 


Send me, al! charges paid, an Old 
English Waxer-Polisher with a can of 
Wax Free at the special time-limited 
price of $3.90 (Denver and West, 
Winnipeg and 
West, 85.00), which I enclose. 


$4.25; Canada, $4.50; 


TIE-BACKS FOR SUMMER 


A charming tie-back for 
organdie curlains is this 
rose shaped one made of 
layers of organdie bound 
with shaded ribbon 
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This tieback fas imn 


a pleated and pointed 

ruche of plain glazed 

chintz or taffeta. The 
Chints Shop 


CURTAINS 


Thin curtains may be held 
back with silk cords with 
carved wooden tassels 
painted to harmonize. 
From Agnes FosterW right 


The center portion of this tie- 
back is covered in the material 
of the curtains. The pleated 
frill is plain glazed chintz 
with a contrasting border 


Taffeta or plain glazed chintz 
in three colors, each frill 
pleated, makes a smart tie- 
back particularly for curtains 
of figured chints or linen 


A decorative fan shaped, 
pleated tieback. The three 
above are from the Chints 
Shop 
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ene : She has attended luncheons more elab- 
orate, — none more charming. She has seen table- 
settings more sumptuous, —none in better taste. But all 
her other friends have sterling, too, fine linens and 
china. What is the secret of this lovely effect ? She picks 
up a teaspoon, — toys with it. How unusual a tea- 
spoon! So suggestive of the hostess’sown style! Suddenly 
it dawns on ber. This table bas been planned as a 
bicture. The picture is mostly sterling. The sterling has 
been chosen to express the hostess. 
TAA UA R 
Again and again, the quest for table- 
effects ends in this discovery: Silver- 
ware is the keynote. If oneisthe pretty, 
feminine type, one should choose the 
daintily feminine in silver, —and be 
careful to have it sterling. 


Of all designs, most truly 
feminine is the curved- 


RY EVERY 
TESS MAKES 


Maid, in International Sterling. Dain- 
tiness itself is its outline. Delicate is 
its decoration, and so restrained that it 
serves to emphasize the grace of the 
curves. While the whole is wrought 
with that fineness which is possible 
only in solid silver. 


Thus Georgian Maid attains a general 
effect of sheer jeminine loveliness, which 
is exactly the style in which the 
daintily feminine type hostess is at her 
best. 


Georgian Maid has been developed in 
a complete, correct table service. A 
book showing all the 
possibilities on request. 


line design. Ruskin calls 
the curved line the purest 
form of beauty. 

Among curved-line de- 
signs, quite the finest ex- 
ample is the Georgian Pantheon 


| 
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OTHER DESIGNS 


Your jeweler can arrange 
for you to sec actual 
pieces. 

Address Dept. 1-84, In- 
ternational Silver Com: 
Trianon | pany, Meriden, Conn. 


t rid boten. 
GEORGIAN 
i MAID 


Just published! A new Catalog entitled, 


*Linens—The Aristocrat of Textiles? 


This List features over 100 articles of attractive Linen 
merchandise specially priced, and will be sent post free 


on request. 


Ae 


No. 


or Round Designs. 


Cloths Sale Price 
2 by 2 vd. 22 aee $13.50 ca. 
2 by 2% yds. 16.75 ea. 
ZoDy G VOR. Caseros 22.50 ea. 
Napkins 

22x22 in 2o $14.50 doz, 
27x27 An. : x. 2. 19.50 doz. 


No. 1045—Pure Linen 


Hemstitched 
Weave Towels. 
Size 18x22 in. 
Sale Price, $9.45 doz. 


No. 30 (as illus- 
trated) — Fine 
Quality Percale 
Sheets and Pil- 
low Cases, hem- 
stitched and scal- 
loped. Set com- 
prises two 72x104 
in. Sheets and 
two 45x36 in. Pil- 
low Cases, com- 
plete with hand 
embroidered Mon- 
ograms, boxed 
and laundered..... 
Sale Price, $17.50 
set i5 f 
Or with 90x104 I$. i 
in. Sheets... PLATS. 


Sale Price, $20.00 


Fancy 


WALPOLE BROTHERS 


HOUSEHOLD LINEN SPECIALISTS ESTABLISHED 1766 


M Fifth Ave. cor. 35% St. NewI6rk 


Also 587 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


Waringstown, Co. Down, Ireland 


Factory: 


^ 


ee f WALPOLE 


1001—Satin Band Design. 
Pure Linen Double Damask Ta- 
ble Cloths and Napkins, Square 


M. A Y 
SALE E 
of 2 


d 
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Now Proceeding 
GREAT PRICE 


No. S. 
Spread, 


S. —White Crinkle Bed 
with Art Knot Mono- 


gram, embroidered in color de- 
sired, boxed and laundered. 

Sale Price 
Single Bed Size ...............$4.75 each 
Double Bed Size........ . 5.75 each 

Without Monogram: 

Single Bed Size $2.70 each 
Double Bed Size ............. 3.60 each 


SPECIAL 
Mah Jongg Card Table Covers 
with pockets for counters, in Pure 
Cream Linen, embroidered in Blue, 
Rose, or Green. 


Sale Price $2.50 each. 
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Its foliage shows dark 


vines. 


HARDY CLIMBERS 


racemes two and two and one-half feet 
long are cultivated in Japan and also a 
purple-flowered form with racemes which 
I myself have measured sixty-four and 
one half inches long! These plants are 
always grown by the side of ponds and 
streams and the stems trained to form an 
arbor, and it is unlimited water supply 
during the time of flowering that accounts 
for the phenomenally long racemes. 

The Japanese Wistaria is hardier than 
its more widely known Chinese relative 
and therefore deserves to be more gener- 
ally cultivated in the north. The flowers 
are slightly smaller and open rather 
later but are fragrant and equally beauti- 
ful. The white, purple, and pinkish forms 
are perfectly hardy. 

Quite recently a third Oriental species 
(W. venusta) has been recognised. This 
has short, broad racemes of pure white 
flowers larger than those of other species 
and leaves clothed with persistent soft 
hairs. This is the best of all for forcing 
and growing in tubs but for the trellis or 
pergola is not so useful since its flower- 
buds are apt to get winter killed. 

A root-climber that should be in every 
garden is the Climbing Hydrangea 
(H. petiolaris) which bears at the ends of 
short lateral branches flat clusters eight 
to ten inches across of white flowers. 
It is perfectly hardy and does well on 
walls with a north or west exposure, on 
buildings and on trees. The leaves are of 
good size, deep green in color and the 
plant is not subject to insect attacks or 
disease. This climber is abundant 
throughout the moist forests of Japan, 
where I have seen trees from seventy to 
eighty feet tall laden with masses of 
flowers of this Hydrangea. 

A smaller Japanese climber and even 
more beautiful than the preceding but, 
unfortunately, less easy to establish, is 
Schizophragma hydrangeeides. It is very 
like the Climbing Hydrangea in foliage 
and habit but the inflorescence on the 
outside has pure white ovate bracts in- 
stead of four-partite sterile flowers. 
This plant is difficult to procure though 
the name appears in most catalogs of 
nursery stock but the plant supplied is 
almost invariably the Climbing Hy- 
drangea. 

A comparatively new, hardy, and very 
beautiful plant native of Japan and Korea 
is Tripterygium Regelit, with brown, 
spotted stems, bright green leaves and 
large clusters of small white flowers 
which are followed by curious, winged 
| fruits. Two lovely twining plants fast 
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Blueleaf Grape, Vitos Bicolor, is one of the handsomest American grape- 


green above and bluish beneath 


FOR THE GARDEN 


(Continued from page 71) 


winning favor under the popular name of 
Fleece Vines are Polygonum baldschuani- 
cum and P. Aubertii. They grow from 8 
to 12 ft. tall and produce masses of white 
flowers and form a fleece-like drapery of 
singular beauty. With age the flowers 
change to pink. These plants are not 
always easy to establish but are well 
worth a little extra trouble. 

Clematis has more variously colored 
flowers than any other genus of hardy 
climbers. There are species with white, 
blue, pink, scarlet, claret-red, and yellow 
flowers and their flowering season is from 
the early summer until autumn. They 
are excellent subjects for trellises, low 
walls and arbors but it should be re- 
membered that these plants are fond of 
lime. The large star-shaped flowers of the 
Oriental C. palens, C. florida and C. 
lanuginosa, the European C. Viticella 
and their various colored garden forms; 
and the Jackmani hybrids which are mix- 
tures of all four, captivate the attention 
wherever seen. The white flowered 
C. montana. from eastern Asia is an old 
favorite. A variety of this (var. rubens) 
with rose-colored flowers from two and 
one fourth to three inches across and 
dark foliage, which I had the pleasure oí 
introducing to cultivation in 1900, is 
acclaimed by many garden-lovers to be 
one of the most. beautiful of all the 
Clematis. Around Boston it has not 
proved completely hardy; but at New- 
port, R. L, some good examples may be 
seen. The white-flowered C. Fargesii 
and the summer-blooming C. montana 
var. Wilsonii with large fascicles of 
flowers are also desirable plants. In 
June blossoms the Chinese C. tangutica 
with its pale green leaves and lovely 
clear yellow, top-shaped flowers and the 
scarlet-flowered C. coccinea from Texas. 
Another hardy species is C. glauca and 
its variety akebioides from northern 
China with bronzy yellow, obconical 
flowers produced in August. In early 
September the Japanese C. apiifolia is a 
billowy mass of small white flowers and 
with its well-known fellow countrymen, 
C. paniculala, is indispensable. 

The native Trumpet-vine (Campsis 
radicans, better known as Tecoma radi- 
cans) is a common and much appreciated 
climber, more especially the variety 
praecox and the hybrid C. Ahybrido. 
But these are in size and beauty of 
flower surpassed by their Chinese relative 
C. chinensis which unfortunately is much 
less hardy. In the Chinese plant the 

(Continued on page 122 
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Like its XIV Century prototype, its walls in gesso embellished with beautiful frescoes, each detail of this 


ox room’s decoration and appointments is reminiscent of one of the most brilliant periods in Florentine history 
x 
- Che Agr-uld Art nf Interior fernratinu 
"4 
FINE interior, such as the Sleeping Room pictured above, is ) 

j A truly a work of art—its conception demands the trained / 4 
judgment of the connoisseur. Its creation, however, requires every yw 
facility for acquiring or producing the furniture and decorative \ 
accessories without which so distinguished a background would Ww 

4 be devoid of interest. X 
q Whether your predilection is for an interior endowed with ^ 
the historic charm of a mediaeval palazzo, or you prefer the N 


atmosphere of livableness and quiet elegance associated with 
the houses of XVIII Century France and England— this 
establishment may be depended upon to carry out each detail 
of decoration and furnishment to. a successful conclusion. y 


No finer furniture has been produced in this or any other age 
than the beautifully wrought cabinetry on view in these 
Galleries, where you are not only welcome to the suggestions of 
experienced decorators but are free to stroll about and derive as 
much inspiration as your leisure permits. A 


New York Galleries — M 


INCORPORATED X 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE x 
Forty-eighth and Forty- ninth Streets 


Furniture — : : Reproductions : < Peroration : 


~ 


p 


gm cni ar ts bpd) nti, «9mm di Ge, Sp Ae = 


` UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


raant MAR 


“Immaculate Distinction” ‘gives 


0 elpful Boo 
CLIVE suggestions on finishing 


nial interiors, —also inside ofre 


mation on distinguishing quality enamels from 
cheap enamels and on applying enamels for best results. 
* Modern Floors” similarly covers varnish. 


lame and Address 
q 


here if you want us to, 
Check include information 
about other famous Standard 
Varnish Works products. 


KDVERFLOR perae casi] 


specific var- 
Br nishes for all 0 
VARNISHES Purposes. 
wicKw the auto ena- 
Kwic work mel chat dries 


AUTO ENAMEL overnight. 
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Bronzy-yellow obconical flowers appear in 


August on Clematis 


Glauce Akebioides 


making an unusually brilliant showing 


HARDY CLIMBERS : 
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flowers are orange-scarlet and the shade 
is more pleasing than that of the American 
kinds. Closely related to these is the 
Cross-vine (Bignonia capreolata), abun- 
dant in the southeastern States, and has 


large trumpet-shaped flowers, orange- 
yellow within the tube, dark scarlet 
without, 

Among the American species of 
Honeysuckle there are several good 
hardy climbers but the best is Lonicera 
Heckroitii, a hybrid of unknown origin. 
From the middle of June until the early 
Írosts appear this plant is in blossom. 
The clustered flowers are deep rose-color 
without and pale yellow within and 
though fragrant only in the evening they 
are very beautiful. Very vigorous growers 
are L. flava and L. glaucescens, with 
yellow flowers, L. sempervirens with 
scarlet flowers and the hybrid L. Brownti 
and its form fuchsiotdes with wine- 
colored flowers. Of the European Honey- 
suckles or Woodbines, (P. Periclymenum 
and L. Caprifolium) there are several 
varieties one of which (var. belgica, 
known as the Dutch Honeysuckle) is 
continuous blooming. A new Oriental 
species of surpassing merit is L. trago- 
phylla with large heads of three-inch long, 
rich, golden yellow flowers. Many 
climbing honeysuckles are subject to 
attacks of black aphis and they can only 
be kept in good condition by careful 
spraying with an antidote early in the 
season as the leaves unfold. 

There are several vines of great value 
for their attractive fruits and among 
them the native Waxwork (Celastrus 
scandens) and its relative C. articulata 
from northeastern Asia are good trellis 
plants but they are seen to best advan- 
tage as a tangle on and over large rocks. 
In the autumn, when laden with yellow 
fruit which opens and exposes the seeds 
with their brilliant orange-scarlet cover- 
ing, there are few plants of equal beauty. 
If branches be cut just as the fruit com- 
mence to open and placed in vases with- 
out water the ornamental value is re- 
tained throughout the winter. 

In foliage the most delicate and at- 
tractive and in fruit among the most 
beautiful of all climbers is Ampelopsis 
aconitifolia and its variety palmiloba. 
The leaves are finely dissected and the 
fruit, which is freely produced, changes as 


it ripens from white to pale purple and 
clear turquoise blue. 

Two excellent vines which retain their 
dark green leaves later into the fall than 
any other are Akebia quinata and 4 
lobata. These are hardy stern-climber: 
and with good foliage, rather incor- 
spicuous flowers and ornamental, fleshy 
fruit containing an edible pulp. 

One of the most vigorous, hardy, ani 
popular of all stem-climbers is Actinidia 
arguta, which has glossy green leaves and 
red stalks and small, saucer-shape white 
flowers with numerous stamens and 
black anthers. There are two forms oi 
this and all other species of Actinidia, 
one with purely male flowers and another 
with perfect flowers. Two other Japanese 
species of Actinidia (A. kolomikta and 4. 
polygama) are in cultivation and in these 
a varying number of the foliage leaves are 
white passing to pinkish and increase the 
attractiveness of these plants. Un- 
fortunately cats have a strong partiality 
for A. polygama, clawing and tearing it 
into shreds, and good examples are rarely 
seen. The handsomest of the Actinidias 
and one of the most beautiful of all 
climbers is A. chinensis and it is much to 
be regretted that this valuable plant is 
not hardy so far north as Boston, Mas. 
It is a vigorous grower with large leaves 
varying in shape from nearly round to 
ovate and pointed, and large white 
changing to buff color, deliciously frag- 
rant flowers. The shoots and leaves 
when young are covered with crimson 
hairs which add much to the appearance 
of the plant. The fruit is rounded to oval, 
from one and one half to two inches 
long, russet-colored and more or less 
hairy. The skin is very thin and the 
flesh green, sweet, and pleasant to the 
palate, and is excellent for dessert or for 
making preserves. In the south and west 
there is a future for this Actinidia not 
only as an ornamental but also as a 
fruit-bearing climber. Although dis 
covered in 1846, it was not introduced 
until 1900, when I first sent seeds to 
England. 

Of climbing plants with handsome 
leaves no class exceeds in vigor 
beauty the Grapevines (Vitis). Many 
beautiful species are native of this coun- 
try, but the noblest of allis V. Coignetior 

(Continued on page 124) 
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A House a Minute 


Every minute of the working 
day enough Lehigh Cement is 
used to build a six-room concrete 
house with concrete walk, cellar 
floor, sidewalks and driveway: 


LEHIGH 


CEMENT 


WH 


NOUGH Lehigh Cement to build 
asix-room house, every minute of 
the working day! This is Lehigh’s re- 
sponse to the country’s call for better 
roads, better buildings, better living 
conditions for everybody. 
Lehigh is the largest manufacturer of 
cement in the world—more than 
16,000,000 barrels in 1923! 
Lehigh has sixteen mills stretching 


mE hy, 


from coast to coast, with advantageous 
railroad and shipping facilities for 
speedy distribution, and Lehigh deal- 
ers are located in almost all sections 
of the country ready to give prompt 
and efficient service to all cement 
users. 


This complete organization is ready to 
meet the 1924 demand for LEHIGH 
—THE NATIONAL CEMENT. 


Look for the dealer with the blue-and-white Lehigh sign 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 
BUFFALO, N.Y. 
KANSAS CITY, MO, 
OMAHA, NEB. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
NEW CASTLE, PA. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MASON CITY, IOWA MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
RICHMOND, VA. 


LEHIGH—THE NATIONAL CEMENT 
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Pendant S-971 


A new note 
in dining-room fixtures 


HANDEL has designed a new type of electric- 
lighting dining-room fixtures that harmonize 
artistically with the gleam of silverware and 
spotless napery. 

The pendant illustrated will add charm to 
any dining-room. Cast in enduring metal, this 
pendant is fitted with three graceful candle 
lights and finished in Polychrome silver with 
decorative turquois prisms. The distinctive 
beauty of this pendant is completed by the 
new Fabrikon shade—eighteen inches in 
diameter with oil-painted decorations and 
finished with an iridescent sheen. 

Side-wall sconces are made in similar de- 
sign in Polychrome silver. Made with single 
and double candle lights, each decorated with 
tear-drop prisms. When fitted with either 
the Fabrikon shields or Fabrikon shades, these 
side-wall sconces add to the beauty of any 
dining-room. For the two-light sconces a 
choice is offered in the style of shades—a 
Fabrikon shield that fits across both lights, 
individual shields or individual shades. 

Look for them at your favorite shop, or 
write us for the name of nearest dealer. The 
name Handel is on every Handel lamp and 
fixture—look for it. 


THE HANDEL COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


HAND PE amps & Fixtures 
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HARDY CLIMBERS FOR THE GARDEN 


(Continued from page i22) 


from northern Japan. This vine has 
broad, heart-shaped leaves of enormous 
size and much substance, dark green and 
netted above with a felt of brown hairs 
on the underside; in autumn the foliage 
changes to vivid scarlet and crimson. 
It is the most vigorous of hardy vines and 
in the moist forests of northern Japan 
climbs to the tops of trees sixty feet tall, 
and in the thickets, glades, and on the 
margins of woods and swamps, makes an 
impenetrable jungle. The fruit is jet 
black, globose, and edible and the plant 
is one to which breeders of new fruits 
might well turn their attention. 
Temperate North America is re- 
markably rich in species of Vitis and in 
the Arnold Arboretum no fewer than 
fourteen are perfectly hardy on the 
trellises. All are good and it is not easy to 
make a'selection. Among the handsomest 
are V. cinerea, V. bicolor and V. Doaniana. 
The first-named is a most vigorous plant 
with leaves dark green above, ashy 
gray below and, like the young shoots, 
clothed when they unfold with a felt of 
gray hairs. The second species is equally 
vigorous and has large deeply lobed 
leaves which are dark green above and 
bluish green below. The third is a com- 


paratively new plant, native of the Texas 
Panhandle but is quite hardy and fast 
growing with large rather pale bluish 
green leaves of very firm texture. 

Three most widely grown climbers 
remarkable for the brilliant autumn 
colors of their leaves are the native 
Virginia Creepers (Parthenocissus ri- 
tacea, P. quinguefolia) and the Boston 
Ivy (P. tricuspidata, better known as 
Ampelopsis Veitchii) a native of the 
Orient. The hardiest of the trio is P. 
quinquefolia, which in nurseries is usually 
sold under the name of “Ampelopsis 
Engelmannii", This is hardy as far north 
as Ottawa, and clings to walls and 
buildings by means of discs at the ends of 
the tendrils. There are several varieties, 
but the best is var. San-Paulii. In 
Europe P. quinquefolia is little known 
and there P. vitacea passes for it. This, 
however, is a very different plant which 
will not cling to walls but with its shining 
green leaves and rich autumn tints it is 
splendid for trellises. Two other beautiful 
but less hardy species are P. Henryana, 
which has a white stripe down the center 
of each lobe of the leaf, and P. Thomsonii 
with reddish leaves claret-purple on the 
underside, 


THE CARE OF THE FLOOR 


(Continued from page 87) 


Do not paint a hardwood (maple, oak, 
mahogany, etc.), floor, but dye (stain) it. 
You can get dyes which will give you 
any effect you want. Paint is delightfully 
effective on the soft wood floors. The 
cracks can be filled with fillers and the 
top treated with a floor wax and your 
floors, hard or soft wood, become things 
of beauty. In regard to dyes (stains) 
and fillers always be careful to give the 
manufacturer the details of the sort and 
color your floor happens to be as there 
are so many shades and varieties that 
you can get just what you need. 

Choose the best floor wax you can get. 
You need to use so little of it that the 
best is inexpensive and worth while. A 
good floor wax and kindly care will send 
your floors to your descendants, as wood 
is thoroughly dependable. 

The wax rejuvenates any floor whether 
it be varnished, shellaced, or painted. 
Too much wax is worse than too little. 
It is not meant to make oil wells, it is 
meant to decorate and preserve. 

The care of the floor is not onerous. All 
that it requires is system, so that it does 
not get ahead of you. System is the key 
to beautiful floors and as the floor care, 
once you get it well started, is inexpen- 
sive, and as there is a beautiful conspir- 
acy among the manufacturers to give 
you what is needed of floor cosmetics, 
you, with the easy schedule of floor 
care, will be amply rewarded for little 
effort. 

For kitchen floors, rubber tile, linoleum 
and its near relatives: tile, concrete and 
wood, all have their places. If you use 
wood in the kitchen it is well to use the 
resistant varnishes, and use mats on 
much used spaces. When coated with 
these varnishes, water and grease are 
not inimical, With the wood floor a 


scraping, varnishing and waxing will 
always restore it to its original beauty. 

Never use an oil mop on a waxed floor. 
The oil mop is good for the painted floor, 
however. Furthermore, when the shellacs 
wear, the wax should be used as a rejuve- 
nating element. 

The kitchen must have a floor that is 
comforting to the foot and the back, for 
it is essentially the daily laboratory where 
there is much walking about. It must be 
a floor that looks well and that is easily 
kept looking well, or it becomes an added 
burden and but scatters discomfort and 
disturbances. Even though wood is 
lovely it does mean care in the kitchen 
yet when finished correctly it is les 
trouble, of course. 

When oiling or waxing the floor give 
these coatings time to soak in, for it is 
their penetration into the pores of the 
wood which does the protective work; 
and although the effect is attractive their 
chief function is to protect. Some people 
use linseed oil, warmed, for floors, yet 
it is far less trouble to buy a floor wax. 

So, in conclusion, it is worth while tc 
employ any floor you desire and the 
upkeep of none is bothersome if you care 
for it systematically. 

After all, the floor is the underpinning 
of each and every part of the home; it i: 
worth your thought, for it ties together 
whatever is put on it. If you do not wax. 
rub down and systematically care for 
your floor and permit useless trucking 
over it, and do not cap your furnitur 
with smooth shod feet and legs, you wil 
be but cheating yourself of beauty; not 
only of your floor but of the home itselí 
For the floor condition spreads restless 
ness, or restfulness, to everything anó 
everyone. It is the unescapable entity 
in every perfect home. 
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Selected for exbibit by tbe Metropolitan Museum of Art 


ASHION follows many fancies. But 
true beauty of fineline and quality 
last forever. 


New decorative modes show a dis- 
tinct tendency toward the Colonial — 
chaste in spirit—yet with much more 
richness and ornamentation. 

This exquisitely designed silver ser- 


vice, Gorham’s latest creation, is Colo- 
nial in its beautiful simplicity of shape, 


SERVING SPOON and 
MEAT FORK 
These exquisite pieces, together NEW YORK 
or separately, have many uses: 


Cold meats, salads, „di R 5 3 
sers. Spoon $8.50. Fork $6.50. Gorham Silver Polish makes the care of silver easy Fork $5. Steel $4.75. 


ie OOE E si 


COLFAX —żhe newest Silver Service 


Your jeweler wil show you Colfax 
and other Gorham productions. 


GORHAM 


but very new in its delightful hand 
chasing—an effect which is at once 
dainty and sturdy. 


Practical, too, for its dignified ele- 
gance renders it useful on many kinds 
of occasions, formal or informal. 


For ninety years America’s Leading Sil- 
versmiths, Gorham produces the finest silver 
at prices that are no higher than you pay 
for ordinary ware, 


— 
ea 


STEAK SET 
For the informal meal this 


PROVIDENCE sterling steak set is charming. 
ree pieces make an un‘ 
usually smart gift. Knife $5. 
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HARTMANN 
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Accept this booklet 


with our compliments 


“Bon Voyage” is part of our regular 
service to over half a million users of 
Hartmann Wardrobe Trunks. It con- 
tains valuable suggestions on clothes 
selection and arrangement. 

It will, we believe, give even the 
most experienced travelers sugges- 
tions which will add to their enjoy- 
ment of the extended journey or short 
business and pleasure trips. To know 
and to take advantage of these sug- 
gestions will insure a more care-free 
journey. 

This booklet is well illustrated, 
showing just what to do and exactly 
how to do it. Ask any Hartmann 
dealer for a copy of “Bon Voyage"— 
orfilloutandsend ustherequestbelow. 


HARTMANN Trunk Company, Racine, Wisconsin 


M. LANGMUIR MANUFACTURING COMPANY, LIMITED. TORONTO 
Licensed Canadian Manufacturers 


J. B. BROOKS &4 COMPANY, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND 


Distributors for Great Britain 


Request for “BON VOYAGE” 
HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY, Racine, Wisconsin. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation, please send me a copy of 
your booklet, "Bon Voyage." 


rr EPTTTETTATEETITEIIT E TTE RIETI RIT IL 
i oe ETE TE I e. R AT A T EET 
City. ..2 csccesccece HARTMANN s... .... ON G 
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The flowers of the Rhododendron are among the most 
majestic of Spring. They should be removed before 
going to seed 


AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS 
FRED F. ROCKWELL 


NE class of plants which we could 
spare least of all from our gardens 
would be  broad-leafed evergreens— 
azaleas and rhododendrons. And it 
should be good news to American garden 
lovers that efforts are being made to prop- 
agate them here. This is only natural, 
because there are many sections of this 
country to which rhododendrons and 
azaleas are indigenous and where the nat- 
ural conditions for their growth are ideal. 
There is surely an important field for 
both rhododendrons and azaleas in 
American landscape gardening. I use 
the term “landscape gardening” for 
want of a better phrase. Perhaps 
“home planting”, though that sounds 
somewhat humble and homely compared 
to the other, would come nearer to ex- 
pressing the meaning intended. Time 
was, and not so very long ago, when 
rhododendrons and azaleas, and a good 
many of our most beautiful decorative 
plants, were used almost entirely on 
country places or estates where the 
service of a professional landscape archi- 
tect and an imported gardener were 
available. All this has changed. The 
big estates we still have with us, but 
they are now a very minor instead of a 
major factor in the use of the better 
grades of landscape material. There 
are now a thousand persons interested 
in the use of rhododendrons and azaleas 
and the better decorative evergreens, 
where there were ten interested a few 
years ago. 
In this era of planting in America, 


p? : 


this crystalization of the sentiment that 
"it's not a home till it's planted", rho- 
dodendrons and azaleas fill a place all 
their own. There is hardly a suburban 
home in the country with any “grounds”, 
which cannot use at least a few of them 
to advantage. Not only do they lend a 
touch of color in landscape work which 
nothing else can impart, but also, par- 
ticularly in the case of the rhododen- 
drons, their foliage furnishes a decorative 
feature in itself and supplies a back- 
ground for other flowering plants. 

Along with the scarcity of rhododen- 
drons and azaleas resulting from the 
quarantine placed upon them, there ha: 
been another factor which has kept them 
from universal use. This is the fact that 
they require an acid soil to grow in. 
Although this is generally known, either 
carelessness on the part of the planter 
or the difficulty of obtaining leaf mold 
from hard trees, or other material to 
make the soil acid .has frequently 
resulted in unsatisfactory growth after 
the plants were set out. 

The lack of an acid soil, however. is 
no longer a serious handicap to the gen- 
eral use of rhododendrons and azaleas by 
the amateur. As a result of many years 
of careful research and experimenting 
with the equirements of acid-tolerant, 
or rather acid-demanding plants, Dr. 
Coville of the Department of Agriculture 
at Washington, D. C., has developed a 
practical method of providing the proper 
soil conditions so far as acidity is 

(Continued on page 130) 


In May Mountain Laurel bushes are crowded with pink blossoms 
which, set against the glossy green, graceful leaves, are a sight 
to behold 
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OOD FURNITURE re-makes a room—it re-decorates, at moderate 
cost. A few carefully selected pieces freshen things up—a new room. 


Simonds period reproductions and modern patterns are found where 
the utmost care is used to carry out design faithfully. Also in the smaller 
home, where just a few good pieces are wanted to obtain a nicer effect. 


Simonds furniture is making more beautiful interiors. 
At all good dealers— genuine values 


V 


1: 


SIMONDS 
Individualism in Good Furniture 


ELGIN A. SIMONDS COMPANY 
SYRACUSE 


The ElginA 

imonds| 
Compan J 
Furniture 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


/ 
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AZALEAS AND RHODODENDRONS 


(Continued from page 126) 


THORG à concerned. Dr. Coville’s method of soil through the winter for the evaporation 
; treatment for acid-loving plants is which takes place through the leaves; 
BRED i merely an addition to the soil, with and an additional mulch of leaves or 
much the same method that you would other rough material, some six inches 
use ordinary commercial fertilizer, of deep, may be provided for the winter. 
aluminum sulphate. Repeated experi- ^ There are, unfortunately, only a few 
ments have proved that even on soils serious diseases or insect pests to bother 
which are normally acid, and which give your rhododendrons and azaleas. In 
satisfactory growth with this class of many sections they are not troubled at 
plants, the addition of this material has all. In some localities and in some sez- 
resulted in a remarkable increase in sons, the rhododendron lace fly may 
vigor and size of growth. The amount develop in numbers sufficient to somè- 
which should be applied varies from what injure the foliage. This is a very 
half a pound per square yard on “sweet” small insect which eats out part of the 
soils to a quarter of a pound on soils substance of the leaves. The presence of 
which are neutral, or slightly acid. the fly may be determined by the brown- 
Aluminum sulphate is used extensively ish rusty appearance of the leaves on 
in chemical industries and is not expen- the surface and the excrudescences of 
sive. In large quantities it can be pur- the insects, which give the appearance 
chased at about $3 a ton. of a sort of brown smut on the under sur- 
The next thing in importance to pre- face. The lace bug attacking the azalka 
paring the soil is the mulching of the is distinguished by the whitening of the 
plants. The ordinary method of plant- upper surface of the leaves, and the 
ing, which consists of setting the plants presence of numerous small, spine, 
in a bed or an open border with the sur- sucking bugs. These are hatched the 
face of the soil exposed to the hot sun, latter part of May or April Both the 
produces the wrong conditions. Early in rhododendron and the azalea lace flies 
the spring, the plants should be care- can be controlled by spraying with whaler 
fully given a thick mulch. Any of the oil at the rate of six pounds to fifty gal- 
following materials may be used: tan lons of water. Apply to the under leai | 
bark, pine needles, rough leaf mold, or surfaces as soon as the nymphs are noted 
commercial ^humus" mixed with rough in the spring. 
leaf mold. The most common disease is the pesta- 
If the two conditions mentioned above lozzia, which develops in the form of 
are provided, and if the plants are kept brown or black spots on the foliage. The 
free from lace bug and Pestalozzia by simplest method of controlling this is to 
removing the infested leaves, anyone can remove the infested leaves, cutting them 
grow rhododendrons anywhere. The off carefully with a sharp knife, instead 
physical character of the soil has little of pulling them. Incidentally, the same 
effect one way or the other. I have seen treatment required for controlling the 
plants grown in the peaty soil of Holland, pestalozzia is also effective against the 
transferred to heavy clay and to light lace fly. If the leaves are watched care 
sandy soils, and therein thrive equally fully in the spring and removed as son 
as well as where they had been grown. as the lace flies appear, spraying, which 
Late in the fall, unless there have been it is quite dfficult to do successfully on 
abundant rains, the beds should be given account of the nature of the foliage, will 
a thorough soaking, to provide moisture seldom be necessary. 
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A Charming Group for 
Many Purposes HEATING SYSTEMS 


For the apartment dining room, for the breakfast 


room, or as a double purpose group for the infor- DONALD M. FORFAR, M. E. 

mal living room, this bright happy little Hastings 

erem : 1 atti HAT kind of a heating system floor through a large floor register or other 
suite is charming in any setting. W TAT kind oi frr troighe tepi foar ehte izde 


Times without number that question after entering the furnace passes up and 


T; irs rive 
The ever popular Windsor chairs have been eee has been asked by the home builder. over the heated body of the furnace prorer 


a new grace of line by Hastings designers. The Whatever it is, it must be right; and to be to the top and thence through distributirg 
z p A aci eet 3 right, it must produce results in the form flues to the outlet registers located in the 
draw top table pulls out double Capacity to meer AU of comfort. various rooms to be heated. The entire 
infinite number of living and entertaining require- The types of heating systems used in action is based on gtavity flow; that is, the 
ments house work may be divided into three air in passing through the furnace is 
nents. epee warm air, hot water, md Vapor emandad by the heating and becomes 
Mal : F ; : aha : steam) systems. Now, which shall it be? lighter than the entering air, this creating 
I inished m Italian walnut, this suite ty pifies the Does the construction used in the house a constant circulation as long as the fur- 
perfection of design and workmanship notable in itself have any particular bearing on the nace is kept in operation. 


subject? No, but the size of the house The entering air to the furnace is not 


all Hastings furniture. Surely it will bring to your Lr eds Miei ray one enbe oi Eana “Great animes d 


dining room or some other room in your home a of the three systems mentioned will give moisture, and if moisture is not added to 
— "ef veo a 7 equally satisfactory results? Yes, but it before it enters the rooms, the air wil 
new touch of refreshing beauty " factors are invariably present to cause a absorb moisture from various objects in 
E stronger bearing toward some one. the room, such as woodwork, plants, 
HASTINGS TABLE COMPANY What, then, shall it be? Warm air? people, etc. To overcome this trouble, à 
: EBEN Hot Water? Steam? water pan arrangement is provided in 
Hastings - Michigan connection with the furnace so that the 
TORY SALES OFFICE AND DISPLAY, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH THE WARM AIR FURNACE hot, expanded air will pass over and 

FAC Direct all correspondence toth: plant at Hastings, Mich. seas absorb moisture through evaporation. 


The warm air furnace is not only one Mistakes in the earlier designs of warm 
of the simplest, but also one of the oldest air furnace systems with resultant un- 
types for providing heat from a central satisfactory performance made many 


point. Briefly, the operation is as follows: enemies for this type of heating plant and 
The air supply to the furnace is taken were a large factor in the rapid growth of 
either from the outside (fresh outside air) the present-day hot water systems. 
or from the inside (re-circulated air) or a During the last few years, however, the 
HA GS 


mixture of the two, as may be desired. problem has received very careful and 
i e In each case a duct is provided leading thorough study, both from the scientific 
from the furnace to the point of supply. and practical standpoints, with the result 
TheMAR.K of A screened opening in the basement that the furnace system is again gaining 
FRED E. HILL foundation wall (sometimes a basement in stength. Present-day warm air furnace 
and his associates window opening is used) serves as the installations can, and do, produce the 

fresh air intake, while the re-circulated desired results. Properly designed and 

W^. : air is taken from some point on the first (Continued on page 132) 
IIVERSIT E MIICHIARGA! 
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n 
ladimir de Pachmann Loss “. . . It cries when I feel like crying, it sings 
REEE Th a di f soyfully when I Jeel like singing. It responds— 

e aldwin piano, roug e medium o like a human being—to every mood. I love the 

Baldwin tone, this most lyric of contemporary Baldwin Piano. 


pianists discovers complete revealment of his Ve / on f, oi 
t rai p 


musical dreams. Fora generation de Pachmann 


has played the Baldwin; on the concert stage MÀ. 


and in his home. That loveliness and purity of 


tone which appeals to de Pachmann and to Li 
every exacting musician is found in all Bald- e 
wins; alike in the Concert Grand, in the 
smaller Grands, in the Uprights. The history 
of the Baldwin is the history of an ideal. 


You will probably find a Baldwin dealer in your city. 
If not, a request by mail to the nearest Baldwin show- 
rooms, as listed below, will bring you complete information 
regarding models and prices. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 


CINCINNATI CHICACO NEW YORK INDIANAPOLIS LOUISVILLE ST. LOUIS DENVER SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
i 


Google 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL OF HONOR IN NATIVE INDUSTRIAL ART 
39TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION ARCHITECTURAL LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
FEBRUARY 1, 1924 


Late 17th Century English Oak Dresser by K ensington 


Fhe quaint charm of the old English farm- 
house interior is reflected in the oak dresser which 
often has served its practical and decorative pur- 
pose for over two hundred years. Decked out 
with pewter or old china, or with shelves filled 


pitality and simple living that makes it particu- 
larly appropriate for the country-house dining 
room or living hall of today. 


Reproductions by Kensington, because of fidel- 
ity in design and the old-time hand processes of 
the Kensington craftsmen, retain the character 
and the decorative quality that are the charm of 


old work. 


Kensington Furniture is made in 
all the decorative styles appro- 
priate for American homes. 


The purchase of Kensington Write for Illustrated booklet H 


with books, there is about it an air of warm hos- 


Furniture may be 
through your decorator or furni- 


ture dealer, 


arranged and pamphlet, "How Kensing- 


ton Furniture May Be 


Purchased." 
| 
l ^A X, M | 
i tox rm NY GAR EEREN AT 
) KENSINGTON “COMPANY M 
MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS | 
DECORATIVE FURNITURE ~ ART OBJECTS i 


NEW YORK | 
Showrooms: 14 East 32nd Street 
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(Continued from page 130) 


installed, the warm air furnace system is 
the ideal system for the small house of, 
say, up to six or seven rooms. It is 
relatively cheaper in cost than corre- 
sponding carefully designed and installed 
water or steam plants, is considerably 
quicker in action and lends itself much 
more readily to proper control of humidity 
and fresh air admission. 

If you should decide to install a warm 
air furnace system in your small home, 
see to it that the following points are 
properly cared for: 

1. Each room to be heated should 
receive separate consideration. Size of 
warm air flue and all connections should 
be made large enough, so that the volume 
of air delivered will be adequate to keep 
the room warm under the most severe 
weather condition. 

2. Furnace size must be ample to heat 
properly the total air volume required at 
periods of most severe weather conditions. 
As the ratings used by various furnace 
manufacturers are not always to be relied 
upon, the safest course is to place the 
business in the hands of some responsible 
contractor or furnace company and abide 
by their decision. Remember that ade- 
quate grate area and adequate heating 
surface are both equally essential. 


3. The furnace should be equipped be 


with an evaporator pan of large suríace 
capacity and arranged with an automatic 
water feed valve located outside the 
furnace casing for easy inspection and 
piped up so that a constant level of water 
will be maintained in the pan at all 
times. 

4. Location of furnace with respect to 
the various rooms to be heated should be 
as central as possible and the length of 
flue runs from furnace to the outlet 
registers in rooms as short as possible. 

5. Use registers and register boxes 
designed to give full area connections to 
the warm air flues. Many times, particu- 
larly where wall registers are used, both 


| the flue connection and the register box 


are restricted in area in an attempt to get 
everything within the limited space 
afforded by the standard 2 x 4 stud par- 
tition. Wall boxes and registers are now 
designed to extend from 2" to 4" out from 
base board at floor line in order to get the 
required area. 

6. All sheet metal work from furn:ce 
casing itself, up to and including register 
boxes, should be made of bright galvan- 
ized or tinned sheet metal all joints to be 
soldered air-tight. Install a volume damp- 
er with control handle in each separate 
flue. 

7. Remember that you are dealing with 
gravity flow proposition. Cool air falls, 
warm air rises; therefore, make sure that 
all warm air flues, particularly those 
portions run at basement ceiling, have as 
much upward pitch as possible. Pit the 
furnace if necessary to accomplish this. 


HOT WATER AND STEAM 


In both the hot water and steam sys- 


| tems cast iron radiators are used to 
| transmit the heat of the water or steam 


to the room. The hot water system is the 
one most commonly used in home work, 
both large and small. In the last few 
years, however, steam or so called vapor 
systems have gained considerable favor, 
particularly for the larger installations. 

For home heating work, both hot water 
systems and steam systems are, in general, 
designed for gravity flow. In the hot 
water system, the water on being heated 
expands, becomes lighter per unit volume, 
rises through the piping system to the 
radiators, where it loses its heat, and 
thence flows on down through the return 
piping to the boiler, where it is again 
heated and the cycle repeated. 


In the steam or vapor system the action | 


is essentially the same, except that steam 
instead of water flows from the boiler up 


through the piping system to the radiators | 


where it is condensed, the water of con- 
densation flowing back to the boiler. 

In a hot water system the amount of 
radiation used depends upon the maxi- 
mum temperature to which the water is 
to be heated during most severe weather 
periods. For home work it is desirable 
not to place this maximum temperature 
at more than 1600 Fahr., installing 


sufficient radiation and boiler capacity to | 
do the work at this maximum tempera- | 


ture. One of the most desirable features 
of a hot water heating system is the 
moderateness of the heat and the wide 
range possible in the water temperature, 
thereby enabling one to vary the amount 
of heat according to the weather require- 
ments. 

In the steam system the amount of 
radiation used is considerably less than in 
a water system, due to the higher tempera- 
ture of the steam, exact amount of radia- 
tion in any case depending upon the 
steam pressure to be carried. For home 
work, practically all steam systems are 
the so-called vapor systems. 

Vapor heating systems may, in general, 

classed as a steam system under such 
control that the water in the boiler is 
brought just to the boiling point and held 
at that point. Under this condition, the 
steam (vapor) produced is at atmospheric 
pressure or, possibly, a few ounces above. 
Water pattern radiation is always used 
so that the steam connection to the 
radiators may be made at the top, 
fractional control inlet valves being used 
for throttling down the steam supply at 
each radiator to meet the heating require- 
ments. 

Of the two types of systems, the water 
is the simpler and more casily understood 
as to operation. All vapor (steam) 
systems have various automatic auxili- 
ares in the way of return traps, air 
reliefs, pressure regulators, etc., which 
look more or less mysterious to the 
average layman and particularly to the 
housewife. Either system is adaptable to 
use in small homes, as well as large, ard 
the cost will run approximately the same 


STEAM HEAT 


The steam system is the quicker to heat, 
but also the quicker to cool, if the fire is 
allowed to get low, while in the case of 
the water system, conditions are just the 
reverse, that is, it takes longer to heat 
up the water throughout the system, but 
the water body retains the heat and cools 
off slowly. 

No matter which system of heating is 
used, the radiation amounts, boiler size 
and design of piping system should be 
given the most careful consideration by 
someone competent and experienced along 
that line. We have all heard of those 
trouble cases where insufficient radiation 
was installed or too small a boiler used. 
Any incorrectly designed or installed 
piping system, however, is liable to give 
far more trouble and is much harder to 
correct. 

Just one word here relative to boiler 
sizes. The small cast iron boilers (steam 
or hot water) used for house heating work 
are, for the most part, rated in terms of 
square feet of radiation (steam or water). 
Experience has shown that, to be on the 
safe side, boilers with ratings equal to 
twice the square feet of radiation actually 
installed in the house should be selected. 


Note—This is the second article on the 
mechanics of the home contributed by 
Mr. Forfar. The first appeared in the 
January issue. 
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THE SUPREME MUSICAL INSTRUMENT 


Respiration was the earliest mission of the organ. Skillful builders gave it a sonorous 
majesty of tone befitting the dignity and reverence of great cathedrals. Others, 
following after, gave it a wider range. They added lighter and more delicate tones. 
They endowed it with the powers of great symphonic orchestras, made of it many 
instruments in one, able to render lilting melody or solemn recessional with equal 
grace and fluency. Because of these qualities the organ today is esteemed not only 
in the house of worship but wherever people gather for fellowship and the 
delights of music. In the home, the theatre, the concert hall, the club and the 
hotel, it holds a place unrivalled by any other instrument. 

Confidence in the organ builder is the first step toward selecting a pipe organ 
for any purpose. Each Estey Pipe Organ is designed and built for its place and its 

use by a house which has been making organs for seventy-five years. 


Estey Organ Company, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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Starting on ili Creates ourney 


Nee is so appropriate and necessary for 
the bride as a wardrobe trunk. But her ward- 
robe trunk should last a long time. So it is most im- 
portant that she should have the one that will give 
her the utmost satisfaction for many years. 

The Belber is built for years of happy service. No 
other trunk brings so many advantages. It combines 
every convenience that thought can suggest—with 
exclusive features found in no other models. The 
new Belber Safe-Lock is unparalleled in wardrobe 
trunks. It entirely eliminates stooping and strug- 
gling with catches. Just turn the lock up or down 
once to lock or unlock every catch automatically. 

In the new home, too, the Belber is a valuable 
extra closet with hat box, shoe box, hangers—even 
an ironing board! 

When you see the Belber, you will realize immedi- 
ately the superiority of its correct appearance. 
Sturdily constructed, it brings the certainty of many 
years of travel comfort and satisfaction. Prices are 
very reasonable—from $40.00 up. 

Write for our free booklet, “The Style in Wardrobe 
Trunks—and how to pack." You will find it most 
useful in making your selection. 


THE BELBER TRUNK & BAG CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


BELBER Hann Bacs: Preferred by 
men and women for their smart 
styles, light weight and beautiful, 
durable construction. Made in a 
variety of leathers. 


] SAFE-LOCK 


DROBE TRUNK 
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House & Garden 


Among the plants suitable for a shady spot where the ground needs to be 
covered is Pachysandra terminalis, a trailer that makes a glossy mat 


A SHADY TERRAGE GARDEN 


(Continued from page go) 


the little pool and bird baths, the birds 
themselves, and all the varied charm of 
foliage and of flowers. 

What life running water does give to a 
garden! Here is a pool at one end, sur- 
rounded with foliage and flowers that 
furnish the motif for the rest of the 
garden. 

Around the pool, are low flowers that 
love to be tucked in between the rocks, 
as they love to be tucked into stone 
paths and steps: the rose mattings of the 
Phlox subulata, the grey and lavendar, 
haze of the Nepeta, the springtime gold of 
yellow Alyssum, the esoteric bloom and 
foliage of the soft yellow Primulas, the 
whiteness of Arabis that companions the 
early Iris. Then there is the Artemesia, 
called by some Southernwood or Old 
Man, which has no bloom to boast of but 
is altogether charming as an edging and 
ground cover because of its delightful 
fo'iage. Then there are Clove Pinks, for 
June bloom and fragrance, and Canadian 
Violets. and Irises that look well with their 
sword-like foliage even after they have 
bloomed. The mid-summer Funkias, 
too, have a place among the rocks and 
then form repeats in the borders, while the 
Artemesias, Nepetas, Pansies and Gypso- 
phila, some rose Petunias and small 


Veronicas ¿orm the low, colorful edgings. 

Among the rocks is the charming 
foliage of Bleeding Hearts, and here 
and there, like rare plants, a Spiraea or a 
Larkspur. These taller plants are also 
used in the borders in the same way, just 
a few plants of a kind; their very rareness 
and variety help to give a sort of woodsy 
atmosphere. There are, for instance, 
the tall stems of the Physostegia, the 
showy Monarda, the interesting flowers 
of the Platycodon, the lovely tall Meadow 
Rue, Peach-leaved Campanulas, a few 
Mallows and the delicate Columbines— 
flowers and foliage that are all the more 
intriguing when you come upon them 
growing in this way under Oak trees in 
the naturalistic company of high shrub- 
bery instead of in more formal surround- 


ings. 

Plants, like people. have a way of 
looking different in different surroundings 
and at different seasons of the vear. 
Plants, like people, too, have their 
favorite habitations, and not all feel 
happy with wood:y trees. When you 
are in this garden, however, there are so 
many plants and such delightful bloom 
right through the summer months that 
vou realize there need be no scarcity in the 
flowers that will grow beneath tall trees. 


WHAT TO KNOW ABOUT WOOD FLOORS 


(Continued from page 78) 


One of the most important things to 
remember about any kind of flooring 
lumber is the necessity of keeping it dry 
and laying it dry in a dry house. Flooring 
lumber at the mill is air-dried and kiln- 
dried, accurately milled and stored in drv 
lofts or storehouses. It is shipped in 
closed cars and kept dry by the local 
dealer who receives it. When it arrives 
“on the job" (and it should not arrive 
until the exact time it is needed to lay) 
it should be kept dry. It should be the 
last thing installed in the new house, 
after the plastering is dry, because of the 
natural property of any and all wood to 
absorb moisture. If a floor is laid damp. 
or in damp premises, and dries out after- 
ward. cracks are inevitable. and not to be 
blamed upon the wood, or upon the car- 
penter, unless the latter has been care- 
less or unconscientious enough to ignore 


MANUFACTURER OF FINE TRAVELING GOODS | the necessity of laying his floor dry. 


In laying new floors over old ones, the 
important thing is to make the old floor 
as level as possible, nailing down all 
loose boards. and equalizing hollows with 
building paper of building felt. The new 
boards are then laid in the opposite 
direction to the old boards, and a half 
inch away from all the base-boards, this 
difference being covered with a quarter- 
round nailed in place after the floor is 
laid. Tais baif-inch will allow for an ex- 
pansion which may take place. and will 
prevent any consequent danger of the 
floor buckling. 

As in every other detail of house build- 
ing, the matter of floors is best dealt with 
by acquiring all the known facts about 
flooring using a fair amount of judgment, 
insisting upon good workmanship, but 
expecting nothing, either in workman- 
ship or material, for which you are not 
paying. 

inal from 
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cAwnings of Distinction 


—in stock sizes—ready to be put up 


DUBAN AWNINGS are as 
pleasing in design as period furni- 
ture. They add the correct touch 
of distinctiveness to your home. 


You can buy them in sizes that 
will fit perfectly practically any 
window, door or porch—all ready 
to be put up. 


DUBAN AWNINGSaremade 
from patterns with individualism 
—that harmonize perfectly with 
the architectural style of the house. 
They fit as awnings should fit; and 
their fast colorings are pleasing. 


DUBAN AWNINGS are made 
from canvas of an extra fine qual- 
ity, stitched with strong thread, 
and mounted on rust-proof, gal- 
vanized iron frames of the highest 
quality. They last many seasons 
and show their high quality to 
the end. 

Dealers in many sections of the 
United States can supply you with 
DUBAN AWNINGS all ready 
to be put up. If they are not ob- 
tainable in your locality, write to 
us. Catalogue, samples of canvas 
and prices gladly sent on request. 


Look for the name DUBAN on the Awning 
DEALERS WANTED where DUBAN AWNINGS are not being sold 
The DUBAN SHADE CORPORATION 


170 South A 


et, IN. Y ,U. S.A. 


Preserve the beauty 
of your lawn 


How often, after weeks of “nursing” and 
care, the beauty of a lawn is marred by 
the thoughtless short-cutter and the tram- 
pling feet of children! 


Enclose your lawn with an attractive 
Anchor Post Chain Link Fence this spring. 
Preserve its beauty. Anchor Post Fences 
give years and years of service. Strong, 
durable, and heavily galvanized through- 
out to resist rust. 


For a Catalog—just phone or write the 
nearest A. P. office or sales agent. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati 
Detroit Euclid, O. Hartford St. Louis 
Mineola, L.I. Philadelphia Pittsburgh Rochester 


Sales Agents in Other Cities 


From ancient roofs of grass and mud 
to the modern roof of wood, slate or tile, 
the search has been for roofing which 
combines both beauty and utility. 


At Last— 


ay 


Have Solved the Problem 


They are permanent-they are watertight- 
they are fireproof—and they are beautiful! 


MoS rough-hewn asbestos shingles are 
tapered—thicker at the butt than at the 
tip—the only asbestos shingles so shaped. They 
cast the alluring deep shadows of the wood shin- 
gled roof, without its perishability and fire hazard. 
Made of portland cement and asbestos fibre, in 
soft shades which blend on the roof into an effect 


of age-mellowed charm, these shingles are per- 
manent and fireproof and will outlast the house. 


Send for descriptive literature. Don’t roof or 
re-roof until you have received it. Write to-day 


MOHAWK ASBESTOS SLATE CO., Utica, N. Y. 
New York Office 120 East 41st St. 
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English Bone 


Ohina 


Into the body of English bone 
china is introduced a component 
which gives it at once its name and 
the qualities which so endear it to 
the connoisseur. From calcined 
ox-bone it gains that incomparable 
white which brings out intensely the colors of 
the decoration. From this also comes ‘a 
strength so great that, though in daily use, 
this china may pass down as an heirloom from 
generation to generation. 


Mintons “Princess 


U. 8, Patent No. 62085 


119 
ENGLAND 


For the bride, Minton's “Princess” pattern makes 
a cherished possession. "Whether the gift be a full 
service or a few plates, the donor may know that 
in color and design, this noteworthy pattern will 
harmonize with a room of any period and table ap- 
pointments with which it may be associated. 


Minton China, made with the same care and skill 
as that supplied to H. M. Queen Victoria, H. M. 
King George V, H. M. Alphonso XIII and other 
sovereigns, may be had at any of the better dealers in 
china, and at jewelers. 


MEAKIN & RIDGWAY, INC. 
New York 


House & Garden 


Before planting, the ten acres of woodland were in a de- 
Plorable condition, littered with dead and fallen branches 
and forest débris 


RESTORING 2 NEGLECTED WOODLAND 


(Continued from page 76) 


in each kind of soil over the whole site. 

We were now ready to lay out the paths 
and trails, choosing routes that led to 
and connected the points and places of 
greatest present or potential beauty. 
This involved the marking of sites for 
shelters and seats; the selection of situ- 
ations for a wild flower sanctuary, a bird 
sanctuary, a bog garden, two rock gar- 
dens and a picnic ground; also the clearing 
of several viewpoints for the enjoyment 
of the superb scenery of the surrounding 
countryside, 

It was found possible, without sacri- 
ficing a single worth-while tree, to re- 
move the second growth and underbrush 
and open up a broad way (called The 
Vista) entirely through the woods, divid- 
ing them into two almost equal parts. 
The northern end of The Vista is at the 
edge of the lawn and of easy access from 
the house. It is the only entrance to the 
woods, The outlook from the southern 
end embraces a rolling country of vast 


extent and unusual charm, stretchirg 
away to the Highlands of the Hudson. 
thirty miles distant. The lines of The 
Vista are slightly curving—just enovgh 
to prevent an observer from looking 
through it from either terminus. This 
gives a pleasing impression, as one enters, 
that both woods and vista are of indefi- 
nite extent. 

All paths start from The Vista and 
over the entrance to each is a vine-clad 
arch. The paths are named for some 
dominating feature—as the Azalea path, 
the. Laure] path, the Sanctuary path— 
and odd signs of rough boards, bearing 
these names, are attached to the arches. 

On the highest point of the ridge which 
parallels The Vista on the left, and only 
thirty feet from the southern edge of the 
woods, a cosy tea house, constructed of 
unbarked red cedar, commands the same 
magnificent view as that from The Vista. 
The tea house is the restful objective of 

(Continued on page 140) 
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The course of a clear mountain brook offered 
opportunity for the introduction of many 
plants and shrubs that love a waterside location 
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Decorating or re- 
decorating one's 
home may readi- 
ly be planned by 
correspondence 


where the owner 
lives at a distance 
from New York. 
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Featuring 


Hanging Book Shelves 


in several designs and finishes 


Ethel A. Reeve, Inc. € 


INTERIOR FURNISHING @ 


Diane Tate AND Marian H ALL, Inc. 17 Fast 49th St. Telephone N PRICED from $9.00 to $25.00 
Antiques and Interiors New York City @ 


Eee UD a Ferber-Davidson Company 


DECORATIONS - ANTIQUES - RESTORING 
680 Lexington"Ave., bet. 56-57th Sts., New York 
Telephone Plaza 7515 


526 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 


Telephone Plasa 4418 


STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


Oriental Rugs 
Museum Quality 


A real benefactor once gave 129 
rugs to the Metropolitan Museum. 
He owns famous paintings but he 
puts best rugs first in art and beauty. 
He was a real benefactor because 
production of gem pieces ceased years 
ago; imports are now from private 
hands, possibly 100 rugs per year, 
though imports of new rugs are 
enormous. Commerce kills art. New 
York dealers recently paid high at 
auction, per New York Times, 
Jan. 20, 1924. 

For fifteen years I have bought and 
sold only thick, colorful, velvety 
antiques, at fractional auction prices, 


Wh HEN 
acrem eee 


The Coolest Cheeriesl Furniture— 
Stick Style Willow 


and am the only dealer who has 
consistently so advertised and de- 
livered. 

My credentials: I have owned rugs 
shown by plate in Mumford, Hawley, 
Lewis, Ellwanger, Clifford; have 
loaned rugs to museums; have 
sold wonderful rugs in your vicinity, 
names on request. Performance is 
ever the best credential; you know 
its therefore 

Write for descriptive list, Examine 

it; then let me prepay rugs 
for inspection, 


L. B. Lawton 
Skaneateles N. Y. 
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Studio and Showroom 
219E. 60th St. NEW YORK 


Prices on your requirements quest 
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NOTHING could be more decorative. And it is practical, too, 
for its combined qualities of lightness and durability make it 
ideal both for outdoor and indoor use. Painted in any two colors. 
Six-piece Stick Style Set (illustrated) Separate pleces — Console Table 104, 
for terrace, porch, sun parlor, etc. No $20; Side Chair 100, $16.75; Chaise 


cushions required. $180 Crated F.0.B. Longue 101, $60; Arm Chair 102, $21; 
New York. Arm Chair 103, $19.75; Couch 109, $55. 


Large stock of Stick Style and Reed Furniture on hand ready for immediate 
shipment. ....In ordering please send sample of colors desired. 


Write for Catalogue 
PAINTED AND DECORATED BEDROOM SETS 


EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. 


Interior Decorators and Furnishers 
775 Lexington Avenue, New York 


Complete home study instruc- 

tion in the use of period styles, 

color harmony, composition, 

textiles, curtains, wall treat- 

ments, furniture arrangement, 
etc. 

Start at once. Send for Catalog H 


The NEW YORK SCHOOL of 


INTERIOR DECORATION 
(Ol PARK AVE -NEW YORK CITY 


Established 1916 


THE ABOVE OLD CHINTZ HAS BEEN COPIED WITH THE BACK- 
GROUND IN FOUR DIFFERENT COLORS, TAN, BLUE, MAUVE 
AND GARNET. MANY OTHER DISTINCTIVE CHINTZES AND 
FABRICS SHOWN EXCLUSIVELY BY MISS GHEEN, INC. 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


DECORATION OF HOUSES 


New York 
444 Park Avenue 


Chicago, Ill. 
163 East Ontar'o Street 


ASHE G 


Kapashell shades meet 
the most exacting de- 
mands. They are unique 
in texture, charmingly 
decorative and exclu- 
sive, yet maderately 
priced. 

Send for illustrated leaflet, 


E. H. WARDWELL 
452 LEXINGTON AVE. 
Near 45th Street New York City 
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Your Garden 


From the commonplace to 
the interesting is but a 
short step. Even the ordi- 
nary garden may have 
charm and individuality 
through the addition of a 
bit of statuary, a bird-bath, 
or a vase; and superb ef- 
fects can be achieved by 
those who give a little 
thought to the harmony 
that exists between ver- 
dure and weathered stone. 
Study the possibilities of 
e your garden. 
The fountain illustrated here is priced at $137.50 (F. O. B., N. Y.). 
Our catalog illustrating a great variety of bird baths of the better sort, 


fountains and other garden ornaments, executed in Pompeian Stone, at 
prices that are practically normal will provide innumerable suggestions. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


Established 1900 
240 Lexington Avenue, at 34th Street, New York 


A Touch of Imagination 


The charming, the quaint, the individual craftsmanship of an artist; the leisurely 
consultation with an authority on interior decoration; the joy of browsing among 
collections of antiques and odd bits of beauty ;— 

The advertising pages of House & Garden will guide you to the shops where you 
can find all these things. Turn through these pages now and make out your shop- 
ping list. Or for further help, write to 


House & Garden Information Service 
25 West 44th Street New York City 
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House & Garden 


The bush form of 
our native Ameri- 
can Holly is a 
splendidevergreen, 
especially for 
specimen planting 


RESTORING a NEGLECTED WOODLAND 


(Continued from page 138) 


al the paths and woodland trails. 
The only treatment given the paths 
was to make them comfortable for 
walking. Protruding stones and tree- 
roots were removed, stepping stones were 
laid in moist reaches and simple log 
bridges were thrown across the brook 
where needed, The undergrowth on both 
sides was removed so as to leave an irregu- 
lar border from two to four feet wide; 
and this border was afterwards planted 
with Partridgeberry, Hepaticas, Violets 
and other cover-plants. Today, it con- 
tains clumps and masses of every kind 
of wild plant that grows naturally in the 
vicinity, or has been introduced there. 
It is wonderful how appreciative of light 
and elbow room all the wildings are and 
how quickly they discover and take 
possession of localities thus favored. 
The finishing touch to all this prepara- 
tory work was the judicious thinning out 
of spindling second-growth saplings and 
underbrush in the immediate neighbor- 
hood of The Vista and the paths. This 
was often strikingly effective, particu- 
larly where it disclosed notably fine 
specimens or groups of trees and, by 
providing more breathing space and 
better light, encouraged them to develop 
greater beauty and symmetry. No at- 
tempt was made to clean up along the 
trails or in the remote interiors beyond 
the range of clear vision. Such areas 
should always be left undisturbed, for 
the dense masses of bushes, vines and 
low plants, which naturally cover a forest 
floor, maintain equable conditions of 
moisture and temperature and are as 
necessary to the permanent health and 
vigor of the trees as the soil itself. 
Everything was now ready for the 
planting. I shall not go into minute 
details regarding this part of the work, 
for the selection of material and its 
arrangement are frequently matters of 
personal preference; and in this regard 
the dear old lady was inclined to be 
opinionated, not to say peculiar. I did 
insist, however, upon respecting the soil 
preferences of the plants that were put 
in and had my way in this as well as in 
using the native flora of the neighboring 
woods and fields as the basis of all group 
plantings. The Vista, the glades and the 
open spaces around the tea house and 
other shelters, were bordered with flower- 
ing trees and shrubs of local origin and 
carpeted with the commoner wild flowers. 
Rare and vanishing species were installed 
with care in the Wild Flower Sanctuary, 
where they were hidden from casual 
intruders by an encircling wall of Pines, 
Hemlocks and Mountain Laurel. The 
Bird Sanctuary, located along the brook, 
was surrounded with fruit-bearing bushes 


taken from hedge-rows on the edges of 
adjacent pastures; and its inhabitants 
were soon reveling in the secluded nesting 
and hiding places and the abundance of 
seeds and berries they afforded. Finally, 
wherever there were open stretches at 
the edges of the woods, they were closed 
with thickets and densely habited shrubs. 
A hillside close at hand was covered with 
Dogwoods, Sumacs, Sassafras and Moun- 
tain Ash and these were used freely and 
with fine effects, at conspicuous points. 
Border plantings like these serve to keep 
out drying summer winds and destructive 
winter storms, and form effectual barriers 
against intrusion. 

My last visit to the dear old lady was 
in early June, last year. Together we 
walked across the lawn and into the 
woods. A superb white fringe tree, in full 
bloom, stood just at the right of the en- 
trance. Once inside and around the 
bend of the curve, I came to some realiza- 
tion of the wonderful transformation 
four years wrought. The great White 
and Red Oaks along The Vista had ex- 
tended their branches until they inter- 
laced overhead, forming an unbroken 
canopy. Along the borders the clouds of 
bloom on the mountain laurels gave the 
impression of long banks of pinkish snow. 
I noted that the great Rhododendrons 
back of the Laurels were covered with 
buds. Underfoot, the ground was sur- 
faced with mosses of every hue, spangled 
with the white and pink stars of the Gold- 
thread and Woodsorrel. Farther on, at 
the entrance to the Sanctuary path, a 
full-grown Withe-rod, its branches heavy 
with blossoms, pointed downward to- 
wards the brook. And in the Sanctuary 
itself, among the Hemlocks, was one ot 
the finest and happiest colonies of the 
pink Ladyslipper it has ever been my for- 
tune to see. We went on to the tea house 
and enjoyed the distant landscape pic- 
ture, then followed the Laurel path back 
to The Vista, stopped to admire the 
sunny rock garden orally planted) and 
returned by the Azalea path to the house 
passing several fine clusters of the glowing 
Flame Azalea, then at the height of its 
splendor. 

As the dear old lady sank into a roomy 
rocker on the veranda, she smiled and 
said, “You see that my dream has become 
reality.” 


What she accomplished in her ten- 
acre wood-lot is typical of what may be 
expected from similar treatment of any 
tree-clad area, regardless of its size or 
its location. So I am not without hope 
that what I have written will show the 
way to other woodland owners and en- 
courage them to emulate her success. 
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THE BOOK OF 
BEAUTIFUL HOMES 
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EQUIPMENT 


CONTAINS the floor plans and ex- 
terior views of 


Onehundred Housesand 


Bungalows 


Beautifully illustrated with Pencil 
Drawings. Designed to give maximum 
house at minimum cost. An invalu- 
able book for the correct planning of a 


home, 
Send No Money 
Just pay Postman $2.50 plus few pen- 
nies postage when you receive book. 
ANDREW; CHARLES BORZNER 
Architect 
717 Walnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Decorative Fire Screens to special order 
414 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Learn Interior Decorating in your 
own home and in your spare time! 


You can quickly and easily prepare yourself for the practise of one of 
the most satisfactory and fascinating of all professions by devoting one hour 
of determined effort each day to the 

Arts and Decoration Practical Home Study Course 

in Interior Decoration 


This course has no equal. It has been prepared, and is dlrected, by 


the country's foremost authoritles. Every non-essential has been eliminated ; 


and every essential fact and principle is stated and explained in terms so 
clear, so concise and so exact that the student absorbs it all without con- 
scious effort. 


Even if you do not wish to follow it as a profession you 
will find this course a splendid cultural asset 


To the woman who loves and desires beauty the course is a_ positive 
delight, both for the authority it gives her in all such matters and for the 
nelp it gives her in achieving the utmost of her own home’s possibilities. 


Directors: Haro!d Donaldson Eberlein and Nancy V. McClelland 


Write for beautiful brochure describing the course. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 


43 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


An entire building devoted 
to the art of manufacturing 


Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 


Our large and unusual dis- 
play offers many suggestions 
in selecting distinctive de- 
signs and colors to suit your 
individual taste. 


Imported fabrics of the lat- 
est creations 


Highest Quality - Most 
Reasonably Priced 


Free catalogue No. 1 on 
request 


50 page illustrated colortype 
catalogue No. 2 showing 
Reed and French Cane fur- 
niture in actual decoration 
sent upon receipt of 25 cents 
postage. 


ES Se Cae 
THE GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 
224-226 East 42nd Street, New York City 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps | 


EDI VALE ROAD | 


Khe REALLY SWAGGER THING 


AHAND FORGED SIGN. pecrally desrpned by ohm Wald y 


(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 


(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP) 


(3) Large center pull-out Drawer 


(4) Double End Guiding Handles. 
O geivnea cath n (9) DRE ecl The - 
(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. Red headed D 9 C) NE HI L L 
Wood pecker 
Witte fos Coen 7 Door knocker FO RG MRS JOHN 
THE COMBINATION STUDIOS Auk MRs HELD for HELD JR 
504-G Cunard Bldg. Chicago, Ill. a catolog WESTPORT 
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CONNECTICUT | 


GARDEN 
‘TELESCOPE 
a Useful and Beautiful 


x Garden Ornament 
For details and descriptive booklet write 
Desk C 
JONES € LAMSON MACHINE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD. VT. 
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Haviland China 


CA rich new motif 


from old Limoges 
in genuine Haviland China 


ROM quaint old Limoges on the banks 

of the placid Vienne, famed since the 
Middle Ages in the arts ceramique, we bring 
you this rich new motif. 

Already Paris, most critical of art centers, has 
welcomed itas another masterpiece worthy of 
its maker—Haviland of Limoges. 

Now in America at shops and department 
stores of the first rank, itawaits yourinspection. 

Please note its quiet, distinguished motif. 
Observe how skillfully brown is used on the 
ivory tinted background to relieve the rich, 
dark Royal Blue of borders and medallions. 

And then the center medallion! See how 
striking is its contrast with the delicious ten- 
der whiteness of pure Haviland China. 

But charming as is this rich new motif 
there is one thing more satisfying. Beneath 
these merely surface characteristics are hid- 
den qualities of fine porcelain making which, 
through more than five generations, have 
steadily added to Haviland fame. 

If for any reason you are not familiar with 
the name of a Haviland China dealer near 
you we shall, upon request, take pleasure in 
sending it to you. 


Haviland China Co. Inc. 


11 East 36th Street, New York 


vila OECORATED BY 
ANON Ud TO BE SURE OF THE GENUINE HAVILAND CHINA NA 


Trance ALWAYS LOOK FOR THESE FAMOUS TRADE MARKS TLimoges? 


Google 
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HOUSES THAT BLOOM IN THE SPRING 


(Cominued from page 57) 


linoleum to stimulate tiles. covered with 
a taupe colored rug octagonal in shape. 
For furniture I would suggest blue 
lacquer Queen Anne side chairs with seats 
covered in antique green satin with an 
embroidered design of ships. A black 
glass top on a wrought iron table sounds 
a bit startling but it is both practical and 
smart and if octagonal in shape, with each 
section about thirty three inches wide, 
will allow one to entertain as many as 
sixteen guests without crowding. 

Wrought iron side fixtures with blue 
glass and crystal prisms will give sufficient 
light to the room and should be on each 
side of the four niches, making eight 
lights in all. These may be single or 
double brackets depending on the wall 
space. The table decoration in this room 
might consist of a low flat blue glass 
bowl, filled with orange zinnias and four 
tall glass candle sticks. 

Frequently the hall is the room most 
in need of rejuvenation. Should your 
house be English in type it would be 
charming to have a lacquered hall, if the 
space is large enough. In a room about 
ten by twelve feet, the walls could be 
covered with compo-board and a narrow 
picture molding used to simulate paneling. 
Paint the whole wall red and then paint 
the inside of each of the panels silver. 
When dry, paint over this with the red 
paint. Rub down with fine sand paper to 
remove any roughness that may be found. 
When rubbing, rub enough of the red 
paint off to allow the silver to show 
through. Cut out of Chinese paper, or 
any imported paper, figures of trees, 
people and temples and paste these in 
the panels, trying to make each design 
different and interesting. When finished, 
coat the walls with a heavy varnish and 
rub, when dry, with powdered rotten- 
stone mixed with a little water. This will 
bring up a high gloss and if kept waxed 
will look like old lacquer. 

A small upholstered sofa covered in 
black satin corded with red, or done in 
gold damask would look well in this hall. 
A novel way to cover a small sofa would 
be to upholster it with satin and have 
a loose ruffe around the bottom of the 
frame reaching to within an inch or so of 
the floor. Over this have broad scalloped 
tabs, bound with red satin and fastened 
into the seams of the sofa. These tabs 
take the place of box pleats and are a 
bit different from the average box pleated 
ruffle. A narrow iron console can 
used on the wall opposite to balance the 
sofa. Paint the floor bright green and 
over this paint an extra coat of blue and 
finally one of black. Finish with two 
coats of varnish and as these different 
coats of paint wear through the floor will 
be given a lovely mottled effect. Care 
should be taken that the cracks between 
the boards are filled in with putty before 
painting. 

Mirrors are always decorative and 
especially .useful in a dark hall. One in 
wrought iron with a trellis over the mirror 
part would be attractive in this hall hung 
above the console with a bright cord and 
tassel. It would reflect the polished 
surface of the wall and help greatly in 
creating an effect of brilliancy. 

In a city apartment with a long hall 
I have seen a very clever idea carried out 
by painting the walls a soft jade green 
with marbleized woodwork. The floor 
was tiled in black and white squares, and 
by a clever tree design painted on both 
of the long side walls a feeling of space 


and lightness was achieved. These trees, 
with birds and colored flowers, made an 
amusing background. There was only 
space for a narrow Italian chest of drawers 
and two side chairs. These had amusing 
little tufted slip covers of cream satin 
with shirred ruchings of cherry red ribbon. 
The chest contained extra bed clothing 
and the side chairs did duty for extra 
guests at meal times. This hall waslighted 
by an old Venetian star lantern of wonder- 
ful bluish glass that cast a soft glow over 
the hali when lighted. 

The guest room above all others should 
present an appearance of freshness and 
daintiness. There should also be some- 
thing unusual and intriguing in its 
decoration, to induce the guest to come 
again. There are on the market now a 
number of charming toile de Jouy papers, 
copies of old designs that make unusually 
attractive rooms. A bedroom can be 
made interesting and different with a 
background of this type of paper, one 
with a pinkish red design on a cream 
background and antique cream wood- 
work. Into the molding a little red 
paint can be rubbed and then wiped off. 
This will make a fresh looking room and 
with painted or walnut furniture will 
please the most fastidious guest imagin- 
able. In the bedroom shown on page 57 
a Chinese toile paper was used, one with 
a design in red on a deep cream ground. 
The woodwork was painted a dull oli 
ivory and the floor painted deep blue and 
antiqued. Over this a rich Aubusson rug 
with a dark red ground, browned with 
age, made a pleasing background for the 
old pieces of French furniture. 

The door had a painted decoration 
copied from the design in the paper and 
the bedspread was of red taffeta with 
cordings and pleated ruffles of rich blue. 
The draperies at the window were silk 
in a deep cream color bound with red 
braid, and the valance was of the same 
silk as the bedspread. Dark blue candles 
in old silver sconces gave a soft light, 
pleasing in a room of this sort. 

A cool and charming young girl’s room 
is shown on page 57. Here the deep 
recessed window was hung with soft blue 
gauze curtains made with picoted and 
scalloped ruffles. The walls here were 
papered in a flowered chintz paper with a 
cream background and the woodwork 

inted soft blue like the draperies. 

hree sets of shirred scallops, one over 
the other, made the valance that was 
about sixteen inches deep due to the high 
ceiling. Tie backs of white crystal held 
the side draperies in place and in the 
recesses of the window were hung a few 
small colored fashion prints. The chair in 
the window was covered in a blue and 
orchid satin damask that repeated the 
colors of the lamp shades. The rug was a 
soft taupe color. 

Narrow windows or odd ones often per- 
plex one as to the way they should be 
treated. Glass shelves cut to fit the frame 
of the window and held in place with 
wrought iron brackets make a decorative 
note in any room and in a hallway by the 
stairs can be fitted to hold growing plants 
and one or two vines. The glass might be 
colored blue or amber for an additional 
note of interest. Hanging glass shelves 
with small bowls of potted bulbs are 
charming against the glass windows of the 
sun porch and one can have quite a garden 
while it is still winter outside. In the 
summer they can rest against the wire 
screens and hold potted plants and flowers. 
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/ 
Today's Building Wisdom 
Rests on the Experience of Centuries of Yesterdays 


You probably want “the Wood Eternal,” so as to obviate the 
repair-bill bugaboo, But how can you be sure that you ge: it? 
There is a “distant cousin” of the Wood Eternal, that grows 
far inland, never saw a swamp, and lacks the superlative decay- 
resistant traits of the genuine 


Tide Water 
Cypress 
Se LAG BWM 
“The Wood Eternal” 


It is very important that you specify “Tide-water” Cypress, and 
identify it by the Cypress Arrow Trade mark on the end of 
every board and on every bundle. (See below.) 


The Cypress Colonial Plan Book 


is “the most complete and authoritative grouping of matters 
Colonial that I know of in the same space, and also delightful 
in its style. It’s a real book, to read and keep for reference.” 
It will come to you 


Free, on Your Request 


192 pages, 96 pictures, complete full-size Working Drawings 
on Double Plan-sheet Supplement, full Specifications for entire 
house and equipment. Also 3-sheet Special Colonial Art Sup- 
plement by a famous artist. These plans are not “stock” but 
are specially designed for us by an eminent architect. 


Write today for VOL. 44. 


SOUTHERN CYPRESS MFR'S. ASSN 


ad Seen 


1210 Poydras Building, New Orleans, Louisiana 
or 1210Graham Building, Jacksonville, Florida 


Insist on Trade-marked “TIDEWATER” CYPRESS. Accept none other 
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No one ever slams a door equipped with a 
Yale Door Closer. It cannot be done. 

No one ever leaves a door open that should be 
closed when there is a Yale Door Closer on the 
| door. It makes no difference if the door is for- 

gotten. The Yale Door Closer never forgets. 


| What does a Yale Door Closer do? 


1, It swings the door shut. 

2. It quietly controls the door to prevent the slam. 

3. It gently but firmly closes the door till the latch 
clicks. 

4. And at your will, when equipped with the holder 
device, it holds the door open in any predeter- 
mined position. 


| And why does it do it so well? 


| The Yale Door Closer is so thoroughly well made. 

It is simple, powerful and efficient. It is a perfected 

door-closing power plant with a heavy coiled spring 

to close the door, and a piston within a cylinder 

working against hydraulic pressure through connect- 

ing rod and crank shaft to control the closing action. 

Look through your home. Yale Door Closers 
ought to be there—for quiet, convenience and 
| comíort. Which of your doors needs a Yale Door 
Closer most? Go to the hardware dealer and let 
him help you select the proper Yale Door Closer 
for that door. The price is low—the service, 
indispensable. 


The Yale & Towne Manufacturing Co. 
Stamford, Conn., U. S. A. 


Canadian Branch at St. Catharines, Ont. 
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Sonora~one of the famous 


musical instruments of all times 
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Jacobean 


N former days, only the painter’s canvas 
could commemorate the memory of music 


beautifully played. 


Today, the musician lives on forever in the 
perfect recording of his most inspired perform- 
ance. And played by Sonora, the very soul of 
the music can be re-captured at will. 

The Jacobean de Luxe Model here illustrated re- 
produces a historical period closely identified with 
the beginnings of America. Finely executed carving 
makes this instrument a notable production. 


The Sonora line includes an instrument for every 
taste and requirement—$50 to $3,000 


Sonora Phonograph Co., Inc., New York City 


THE INSTRUMENT OF QUALITY “2 
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ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 98) 


variety to be classed with Frau Karl 
Druschki. 


The part of the book devoted to Rock f 


Gardens, though brief, is admirable in its 
statement of principles. The presenta- 
tion of this subject would have been 
bettered, however, by devoting to it, in 
order more clearly to exhibit construction, 
several pictures of the nice clear style 
that distinguishes the 28 found in the 
volume. 

There are few omissions of importance, 
like that of Daphne cneorum among the 
evergreen shrubs. A more grievous fault 
lies in failing to mention, in dealing with 
Rhododendrons, the requirement of 
acidity in the soil. Native plants in 
general might have received a little more 
attention and more commendation. Some 
practical aspects of gardening could at 
least have been glanced at,—notably 
Irrigation. 

The mechanical workmanship is of 
high order. A commendable feature of the 
Index consists in placing first the number 
of the page that contains the main treat- 
ment of each of the respective topics. 

F. B.M 


EATHER PROVERBS AND PARA- 

poxes. By W. J. Humphreys, 
Ph.D. Williams and Wilkins Company, 
Baltimore. 


Modern man, particularly the dweller 
in a city, who gets his weather report from 
the daily press, when he has concern about 
what the morrow in that line may bring 
forth, can not read far in this rather 
peculiar and entertaining little book 
without feeling with Wordsworth that 


Little we see in Nature that is ours; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon! 
This sea that bares her bosom to the moon; 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 

And are upgathered now like sleeping flowers; 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune; 

It moves us not.— 


But it is not a putting together of 
fancies or of fanciful explanations that we 
find here; it is not a mere collection of 
folk lore, but a studied attempt made by 
the Meteorological Physicist of the 


; United States Weather Bureau to set 


forth scientifically whatever facts lie at 
the basis of old and persisting proverbs 
relating to the weather. For example, 
part of the explanation of "Sky red at 
night Is the sailor's delight" is that "a red 
evening sky means that the temperature 
has not fallen below the dew point even 
at the tops of the strongly-cooled rising 
currents of air that are so common during 
the heated portion of the afternoon, and 
hence that the air contains so little 
moisture that rain, within the coming 
twenty-four hours, is improbable." Mete- 
orological paradoxes occupy the second 
portion of the volume with elaborate 
reasoning that the reader not well in- 
structed in physics has difficulty in 
following at certain points. 

As a specimen of book-making art the 
volume pretty thoroughly justifies the 
publishers’ motto, Sans Tache,—Without 
Blemish. Toward attaining such ex- 
cellency the stimulus to the various 
craftsmen employed by the firm is the 
honor of being given credit, at the back 
of the book, over their own names, for 
the parts they individually have had in it. 
Thus, even with modern machine pro- 
duction, the workman has a good deal of 
the old creative distinctiveness that used 
to be an incentive to the artist or crafts- 
man who made the object embodying his 
ideals entirely with his own handi, EN 


NIS OF CULTIVATED PLANTS, by 
L. H. Bailey. Published by The 
Macmillan Company, New York. 


A book of 850 pages, in rather small 
print, comprising, in astounding com- 


pactness, an exact analysis and de- 
scription of practically all plants grown 
or food, ornament and general interest 
both in gardens and greenhouses, put 
forth as a gathering up of the studies of 
forty years can not be treated with a 
merely passing notice, particularly when 
it comes from a man who has made the 
attainments of the author of this manual. 
In addition to supplying for *cultivated 
plants what the usual botanical manuals 
supply for the native plants—a means 
for finding out what the plants are, what 
are the proper names and characters," 
it has practical value, in a number of 
ways, even for the person who makes no 
use of the methods and terminology of 
botanical science. It gives complete, for 
all species and most forms and varieties 
of the species of almost all domesticated 
plants the always helpful information 
that growers' and salesmen's catalogues 
offer in a fragmentary way, for the knowl- 
edge of a plant's native habitat yields 
suggestions about its cultivation and care: 
information as to habit, kind of growth, 
ultimate size to be expected, character 
of bark, foliage and flowers is obviously 
very helpful in the management of plants 
for any purpose. The exact classification 
of the Schwelder Maple, for example, 
under the head of platanoides or Norway 
Maple, tells much that by the inexpe- 
rienced can not be gathered from the 
average catalogue or even book on garden- 
ing or landscape architecture. In the 
treatment of species made to vary greatly 
by hybridization instruction is given by 
placing the resultant cultivars under the 
appropriate heads or into groups. Thus 
an uninformed person can readily learn 
how the various new varieties of the 
Philadelphus, for example, differ from 
one another. For the student of botany 
the book opens a grand field that has 
hitherto been almost entirely closed to 
him by the simple fact that all other 
literature of his pursuit has not kept up 
with the almost miraculous development 
of garden forms. 

The Index has been made carefully 
and enables one easily to find the treat- 
ment of each at all reasonably worthy 
representative of the 3,665 species that 
Íorm the body of the work; only the in- 
satiable collector or omnivorous reader 
of catalogues will occasionally feel the 
want of a topic like Symplocos cratae- 
goides; but many other new and rare 
things like Viburnum rhytidophyllum are 
reliably characterized for the plantman 
who might without this volume search 
long. In the discussions interest is im- 
parted by the scholarly interpretation oí 
the names. The systematic explanation 
of botanical terms, a list of authorities 
for the binomial terms and a chapter 
devoted to the formation of an herbari- 
um are valuable portions of the prefatory 
division. A careful reading of these and of 
the bulk of this wonderful book has 
revealed no errors or misprints, F. B. M. 


IR CHRISTOPHER WREN: SCIENTIST, 

ScHOLAR AND ARCHITECT, by Law- 
rence Weaver. Published by Charles 
Scribner's Sons. 


The author, here, has almost reviewed 
his book for us in tabloid form in its sub- 
title. Certainly he has given us an excel- 
lently readable and entertaining picture 
of the great architect whose centenary so 
recently recalled him to general attention. 

Mr. Weaver has generously sacrificed 
his personal opinion of Wren to an honest 
effort to give vivid glimpses and con- 
temporary pictures of the man himself, 
revealing him as a man of intensely 
inquiring and experimentative mind, a 
humanist like the architect-inventors of 
Renaissance Italy, in short, as proclaimed 
in the sub-title—a scientist, scholar and 
architect. 

(Continued on page 148) 
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For brightening up 
indoors and out — 


REFRIGERAT 


-fór all purposes 


Y oU'LL FIND everything at Lewis & Conger’s. In the 
small space of this advertisement, we have attempted, by 
showing a few things that are appropriate to the season, to sug- 
gest dozens of garden and household appliances that are here 
awaiting your call. 

The newest things, the best things, the things that are most 
carefully planned for your convenience; those are what you 
may expect when you come to Lewis & Conger's. 


ORS 


The Vital Automatic Vacuum Cleaner 
works by hand and makes its own 
power. Its first cost is half that 
of any cleaner that can compare with 
it for efficiency and it costs nothing 
to operate. It is a simple, strong, 
durable mechanism. Endorsed hy 
Good Housekeeping Institute. Com- 
plete, $33.75. 


Residence of Charles 
Schreiner, San Antonio, 
Texas, Emmett T. Jack- 
son, architect, one of the 
many fine homes 
equipped witha McCray. 


In this handy nail-box are nails, 
screws, tacks, cuphooks, picture-hooks, 
screw eyes, and brass-headed nails, 
as well as hammer, screw-driver, 
tack-lifter, and gimlet. In the Spring 
and through the year it proves its 
worth a thousand times. $6.75. 


Invisible, but “Vital 


IDDEN beneath the handsome exterior, are those essen- 
tial qualities which make the McCray efficient and eco- 
nomical —the refrigerator you should have in your home! 

First there is design—the patented McCray coristruction — 
which insures constant circulation of cold, dry air through every 
storage compartment. Then highest grade materials, each proved 
best for its particular purpose; expert craftsmanship, developed 
in our third of a century experience; unswerving loyalty to an 
ideal of quality in every detail of construction. 

Staunchly built to cold air in and warm air out, the 
McCray protects the family’s health, assures wholesome, palat- 
able , saves food and money. 

The McCray may beused withoutchangeforeither ice or mechan- 
ical refrigeration. Outside icing feature originated and developed 
by McCray, available ifdesired. Residence models from $35.00 up. 

Remember, McCray builds refrigerators for every purpose— 
for hotels, clubs, hospitals, restaurants, stores and markets, as 
well as homes of every size. 

Send for further information. We'll gladly suggest equip- 
ment to meet your particular needs. 


McCRAY REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
2413 Lake Street Kendallville, Indiana 


Salesrooms in all Principal Cities(See TelephoneDirectory) 


Look for the McCray Name jae 
You'll find it on the refri uipment in the 
better stores, cas. Festo SERI hotels, 
and in homes. This name plate gives positive as- 
surance of foods kept fresh, pure and wholesome. 


No-Moth will keep moths from entering 
your closet to occupy your clothes 
while you don’t. Its pleasant cedar- 
odor does not cling to clothes, yet 
it drives away the boldest moth. $2. 
Refll bottle, $1.50. 


The Utility Basket has astonishing 
space for carrying miscellaneous things. 
It is light—woven of strong, flexible 
grass—and it serves countless pur- 
poses. As good for toys or soiled 
clothes as for firewood. Hangs up 
flat. Unlined, $1.38;  jute-lined, 
$2.25. 


This sturdy luggage stand, finished in 
ivory, walnut, or mahogany, with 
straps of heavy webbing, will support 
a steamer trunk or traveling bag at a 
convenient height for your guests. 
Foe it takes scarcely any space. 


For feminine gardeners there is noth- 
ing so fine as these light, strong 
steel tools imported from England. 
Solid ash handles, just the right 
length. The set, $11.25. Chil- 
dren’s size, same fine workmanship, 
$8.75. 


Phone Vanderbilt 0571 


Jewis& ConcER 


45th St. and Sixth Avenue 


“A Houseful of Housewares” 


fe ee a en een ee 4 
M-24 
LEWIS & CONGER 
45th Street & Sixth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


| 

| 

l Send me, collect, the items checked; ( ) Vital Cleaner; ( ) No-Moth; 
| ( _) Garden tool set at $........ 3 ( ) Luggage stand ........finish; ( ) Util- 
| ity basket at $........ 3 ( ) Nail box complete; ( —) your free booklet, 
I 


“Modern Home Equipment.” 
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KARPEN * 
Guaranteed | 
Construction 


Karpen Furniture Week is 
timed to coincide with the 
Spring Furnishing Season. 


Watch for the newspaper an- 
nouncement of your local 
Karpen Furniture dealer. 
During this annual furniture 
event you can save money on 
your furniture purchases. 
And the Karpen trade-mark 
on each piece is your assur- 
rance of Genuine 
Karpen Furniture— 
exclusive STYLE and 
guaranteed construc- 
tion. 


Dealers everywhere 
will show a wonder- 
ful assortment of 
Karpen Furniture 
for your living room, 


Manufacturera Karpen 
i Ename 


Karpen Handwoven Fiber Furni 


A Ghale E N 


FURNITURE 
WEEK 


April 26 to May 3 


sun room, hall and library. 


The illustrations on this page 
are representative of the 
special designs and new 
cover-fabrics which will be 
featured by your local Kar- 
pen dealer during Karpen 
Furniture Week—at special 
prices. All are distinctly 
modern and luxurious. 


Write us for name 
of nearest Karpen 
dealer—also a copy 
of “Better Homes,” 
a book of modern 
interiors, with color 
charts. It will be 
mailed to you free 
on request. Address 
Dept. L-5. 


S. RARPEN & BROS. 
Upholstered Furniture, Handwoven Fiber 
Tarikun, and Windsor Chairs 


8or-811 S. Wabash Ave, CHICAGO 


37th and Broadway, NEW YORK 


he Soreno Group 
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The entire career of Sir Christopher 
Wren is broadly, but by no means care- 
lessly, sketched in this small volume and 
the author has made room for plentiful 
quotations from contemporary sources, 
and for a full account of the designing 
and building of St. Pauls. 

In commenting upon the proposed 
demolition of some of Wren’s London 
churches, Mr. Weaver has withdrawn 
himself from the general hysteria on this 
subject, and points out that these 
churches are of uneven merit, and that 
some of them could be spared without 
irreparable loss. A thoughtful student of 
the architecture of Sir Christopher Wren, 
Mr. Weaver is able to point out which 
of the smaller churches deserves pre- 
servation, and which are of less architect- 
ural significance. 

Among the quotations from the lang- 
uage of Sir Christopher himself are to be 
found such quaint and illuminating bits 
as the following: 

“Although Architecture contains many 
excellent Parts, besides the ranging of 
Pillars, yet Curiosity may lead us to con- 
sider whence this Affectation arose 
originally, so as to judge nothing beauti- 
ful but what was adorned with Columns, 
even where there was no real use for 
them.—It will be to the purpose, there- 
fore, to examine whence proceeded this 
affectation of a Mode which hath con- 
tinued now at least 3,000 years, and the 
rather, because it may lead us to the 
Grounds of Architecture, and by what 
steps this Humour of Colonnades came 
into Practice in old Ages". 

A humanist, a scholar, but by no means 
a pedant, Sir Christopher is revealed in 
Mr. Weaver's book as an eager, industri- 
ous and phenomenally patient and modest 
gentleman who left his world the more 
beautiful for his work, and his friends 
and acquaintances the more enriched by 
contact with him, M. P. 


OL Hovszs, by Gilbert Murtagh. 
Published by Doubleday, Page & Co. 


In the adventure of building a house 
it seems the prospective builder stands 
continuously in need of advice, admoni- 
tion and encouragement, else there 
would be no such perennial need as seems 
to exist for the successive books on this 
subject. These books, indeed, seem to 
be in the nature of "hardy perennials, 
Even a prolonged hard Pot of high 
building costs does not seem to discourage 
the vigorous roots. 

We cannot discover anything new in 
this new book on small houses, nor can 
we find anything that is not constructively 
helpful. While the author's advice is 
rather categorical and hurried, the book 
possesses the inherent merit that attaches 


to any consecutive presentation of fairly rocks 


complete information gathered into one 
receptacle. Certainly “Small Houses" 
does compare with H. Vanderwoort 
Walsh's "Construction of the Small 
House" which appeared last year, though 
the scope of the two books purports to be 
about the same. Mr. Murtagh has put 
a good deal of earnest work into his 
illustrations and his advice on planning 
seems as though it should constructively 
help the average prospective builder. 
'The book embraces some good plain 
advice about grounds, and boldly invades 
the field of interior decoration. We have 
always felt that writers of general treatises 
for general readers do their readers no 
great service by presenting outline 
diagram charts showing "intensities" and 
“primaries, binaries and hues and half 
neutralized colors.” These charts, given 
in plain black and white, usually make 
people unhappy, and tend to make a 
mysterious cult of color. Lacking the 
key to the mystery, people are likely to 
feel that whatever the color scheme they 
have, or plan to have, it is probably 
wrong, and that lost in a maze of “bin- 
UNIVERSIT 


aries” and the like, they may never attain 
a correct and proper color scheme. 

A color scheme which is pleasant to 
live with is all that is necessary, whether 
it is correct or not,—and the same thought 
holds true of much pertaining to the 
design and furnishing of a m E it 
large or small. 


FIELD Book oF CoMMON Rocks Np 
MiNERALs. By Frederick Brewster 
Loomis. G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


Amid the rapidly increasing apprecia- 
tion being given by Americans to outdoor 
activities, in which are found refreshment 
and recuperation by those to whom mere 
play and sport are not satisfying, there 
is naturally more attention being paid to 
the rocks and the minerals that help to 
constitute them and to give them their 
forms and their colors which make them 
fitting subjects for study in association 
with the plant life as found in nature and 
as employed in reproducing naturalistic 
surroundings around dwellings that other- 
wise would appear bald or too artificial. 
The colors alone make interesting study 
We Americans are not yet awake, in our 
gardening, in ornamenting our building: 
and in art in general as are the inhabitants 
of the Old World to the enjoyment that 
colors are capable of affording. The 
marble statues of the Parthenon were 
brightly painted. Among the stones one 
finds the riches colors. Was it not Ruskin 
who taught that gems show colors that 
are the purest and the most intense? 

This handbook supplies a need that has 
long been felt by those amateurs who love 
to dig and pick in mountain and quarry. 
Amateurs, amateurs, that is, who are on!) 
novices can not advisedly be referred to 
Dana or Brush or Penfield, for experience 
has taught that novices would soon be 
lost in the quicksands of scientific lan- 
guage. Here is presented a neatly printed 
handbook of pocket size and of only 285 
pages, each of which induces the reader to 

lore a little further for a beautifully 
printed plate or interesting text. 

Perhaps the title had better been “Field 
Book of Minerals and Common Rocks’. 
for that is the order of subject matter in 
the text. The preface, introductory chap- 
ter and Chapter II on Forms and Proper- 
ties of Minerals should be read carefully. 
There is just enough crustallography in 
this second chapter to be helpful to the 
mineral enthusiast. The Key to Mineral- 
in Chapter III is a valuable part of the 
volume; but, like all other keys, such a> 
those for plants and insects, it require: 
some study, coupled with an ever widen- 
ing experience, to acquire: a keen apprecis- 
tion of the terms "streak" and “hardness” 
and a perfect color sense. 

The arrangement of minerals first and 
second is commendable, as is al- 
the departure from the mineralogical 
scheme of elements, sulphides, carbonates 
etc. to that of the metallic and non-metal- 
lic elementary groups. The use of form- 
ulas and scientific terms is not predom- 
inate and can be wholly ignored by those 
who wish to do so, without detracting i in 
the least from the interest aroused in col- 
lecting “stones”. 

The printing is eminently clear and 
uniform and a delight to the eye. The 
ink, paper, sharpness of type and good 

ter contribute toward making a well 
printed page. The binding, however. 
would not last well with the usual usage 
given to such handbooks in the feld. 
Soft leather and flexible back are pro- 
nouncedly Petter but of course Ax pi ex- 
pensive. The price of $3.50 pl upon 
the book is quité fair. Typographical er- 
rors are scarce, the omission of a o in 
“Limoniteon” on page 51 being the only 
one noticed casually. 

The drawings and photographs are 
generally satisfactory and useful The 
author is to be congratulated upon being 

1! Ho T (Continued on page 150) 
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Living Rooms 


AiR-Way equipped living 
rooms may be thrown wide 
open to the cooling breeze 
whenever the thermometer 
begins to climb. 


More Light-More Air 


Sun Rooms 


Plenty of fresh air or absolute 
protection against the weather 
combine to make Ai R-W ay 
the most perfect enclosure for 
sun rooms. 


for every room in the house 


Bed Rooms 


The AiR-Way equipped bedroom is 
| warm, sunshiny nook by day and 


Dining Rooms 
AiR-Way equipped dining 


rooms 
afford all the comfort of outdoor 
dining while retaining the conven- 
iences of the indoor dining room 


Kitchens 
AiR-Way equipped windows enab!e 
the housewife to quickly convert her 
hot, stuffy kitchen into a pleasant, 
breezy porch. 


“In the support of life and pres- 
ervation of health,” says Chicago’s 
Commissioner of Health, “the irn- 
portance of sunshine and fresh air 


cannot be overestimated.” Because | 


it floods the entire home with sun- 
shine and fresh air, AiR-Way 
Multifold Window Hardware has 
been endorsed by health authori- 
ties, architects and home owners 
from sea to sea. 


AiR-Way equipped windows slide 
and fold inside leaving an unob- 
structed opening the full width and 
depth of the frame. They open 
at a touch, without interference 
from either screens or draperies, 
and are absolutely weather-tight 
and rattle-proof when closed. AiR- 
Way windows may be partially 
opened, for ventilation, at any point 
desired. 

Write today for Catalog L-4 which 
explains how easily AiR-Way win- 
dows can be installed in new homes 
or used to replace old-fashioned 
double-hung windows. Most hard- 
ware and lumber dealers sell this 
newest and best of window hard- 
ware. 


Richards Wilcox Mfg (s. 


AURORA,ILLINOIS.U.S.A. 
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T is in the bath- 

room that your 
little children first 
learn the rudiments of 
health and hygiene. The 
influence of the “health- 
center” on your children’s 
habits of personal cleanliness is 
in direct proportion to the care 
with which you have chosen the 


fixtures. 


Proper sanitation demands a 
water closet that flushes thor- 
oughly, quickly, and is of such 
material as can be most easily 
cleaned. “Tepeco” supplies such 
fixtures at a price range within 
the reach of all. 


Write for our free Plan Book 
“Bathrooms of Character? S-2 
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The Incomparable Trousseau— 


McGibbon Linens 


OR over half a century we have been privileged to 

supply Household Trousseaux Linens for countless 
Brides. We have studied their needs and their whims and 
gratified the desire so natural to every bride—to have the 
very best for her home. 


Should you be planning a modest Trousseau remember 
that it is well to build on a basis of quality. Purchase 
fine things to begin with—and add to them from time to 
time. We have prepared several very attractive trous- 
seaux lists which we shall 
be glad to send you. 


This linen centerpiece 
is beautifully designed 
with an unusual Italian 
motif enhanced by a 
dainty laced edging. 
18 inches. An unusual 
value at 


$5.25 


All mail orders will be given prompt attention. 
new illustrated catalogue No. 62. 


E Gibbon 6 C? 


3 West 37th Street- New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 
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so successful with his plates. But perhaps 
the impressions imparted by the colorings 
in the cases of silver, copper, chalcocite, 
hematite and niccolite are somewhat mis- 
leading to the novice; whereas in the lack 
of color in sulph ar, Plate 51, there is a loss 
of opportunity to have the crystals stand 
out sharply from the matrix. 

There is a fund of information associ- 
ated usually with each mineral descrip- 
tion; but with it all why were not the ex- 
tensive uses of galena and pyrites as de- 
tectors in “wireless” mentioned? There 
are many users of these minerals who have 
no conception of what they are. It is a 
question whether ethylene should be 
mentioned as a constituent of natural 
gas since its presence is listed at such low 
percentage as to be negligible and even 
disputable. The reference to the pres- 
ence of members of the “benzine” series in 
petroleum on page 227 should be to that 
of the “benzene” series. 

Withal the author is to be congratulated 
upon the production of such an interest- 
ing and useful and much needed hand- 
book. It is sufficiently complete and 
comprehensive for all ordinary use. 
J. Howard Graham. F. B. M. 


ARDENS iN THE Maxine, By 
Walter H. Godfrey. B. T. Batsford. 


Here is a nice volume that should be 
taken as an antidote to the teaching of 
William Robinson. He, like other great 
luminaries of thought almost without ex- 
ception, went out upon a tangent. Led 
by his brilliancy the designers of gardens 
and landscapes roamed far into the 
meadows and woods and along the banks 
of ponds and streams, with Nature. But 
the pendulum had to swing back, to use 
another incongruous figure, and it began 
to be perceived that while the true way 
was not to be found in the extravagant 
formalism of the past; there had to be 
some return to it. It began to be realized 
that in design the wild could be brought 
into too intimate contact with the 
building, just as in the excess of formalism 
the plan of the building was carried too far 
out into the wild. Mr. Godfrey was not 
afraid to assert that "architectural 
principles and garden design must 
together", and that the architect, if he be 
a master of his art, should not be for- 
bidden to harmonize the immediate sur- 
roundings of the building with the form 
of the fabric itself. The outdoor part of 
the home can not safely be left to a màn 
who is only a gardener, even though he 
be a good gardener, for “gardening is a 
craft, and, if you will, a science; garden 
design is an art, and requires different 
knowledge, and faculties of quite another 
order", 

So this is a good and a wise little book, 
written with the staid country homes of 
gentlemen and manor seats of the “tight 
little island" of England in view, before 
the war, even; the preface was dated just 
a few weeks before the beginning of that 
holocaust. But the principles are sound 
and the publishers seem to have had their 
fingers upon the pulse of the times in 
bringing it forth afresh. 

It confines itself, with unusual stead- 
fastness, to its purpose, and sets forth, 
in very good English, enforced by toler- 
ably good drawings in black and white, 
some of which are birdseye views, the 
three principles that should control 
design: (1) Simplicity of treatment and 
harmony with existing conditions; (2) 
the avoidance of all inordinate display 
and the cultivation of privacy, with that 
ample protection and shelter which make 
for the maximum of usefulness and 
beauty in the garden domain,—repose; 
and rational and purposeful plan of the 
house and (3) the garden together. So it 
says much about landscape architecture 
and almost nothing about landscape 
gardening; much about stone and brick 


and timber and almost nothing about 
grass and trees and flowering plants. 
For laying out and planting parks and 
private grounds of any extent, or for 
planting or tending a garden it conse- 
quently yields but little help; but along 
that line in which the builders of homes 
even professional architects and land- 
scape architects among us Americans 
come woefully short, the unifying of the 
outdoors with the indoors it is exceed- 
ingly helpful. F. B. M. 


DVENTURES 1iN My GARDEN AND 
Rock Garpen. By Louise Beebe 
Wilder. Doubleday, Page and Company. 


It was to be expected that something 
good would be produced when so pro- 
lific and so successful a writer of garden 
books as Louise Beebe Wilder set about 
telling of her large new garden. To this 
new garden she has brought not only her 
quite extraordinary talent for making 
garden pictures but also the choicest of 
the growing things she learned most to 
love in the former gardens. And, realizing 
the opportunity, growers of plants fine 
and rare all over the country, glad to have 
her friendship, have contributed from 
their treasures so that the new garden, 
which has had but two summers, al- 
ready is literally “furnished from the ends 
of the earth.” 

First, among her Thoughts on Winter 
Green, clear and crisp as are the snow 
crystals themselves, there is focussing 
upon the opinion that “the mixed bonbon 
style of planting evergreens is one of the 
worst manifestations of our present day 
gardening” and that “upon the lawn of a 
little place one well grown Hemlock tree 
and one Dogwood or gay Japanese 
Crabapple would give infinitely more 
pleasure than a dozen expensive midgets 
each striving to make its personality felt 
above that of its neighbors”. But there 
are not just thoughts and opinions: we 
sally forth actually to meet the spring and 
the leadership we have makes the ad- 
venture right enjoyable. 

The bold harbingers of the new year 
are introduced each with words that 
characterize it most happily. This con- 


go sistency in the use of the fitting adjective 


or descriptive phrase imparts to the book 
a unique charm. Human characteristics 
are bestowed upon various inhabitants 
of the garden with the same delicious 
naivete that gives the imagery of the 
ancient Greeks its immortal savoriness. 
This feature of style is most in evidence 
in the chapter that, with sarcasm playful 
and yet biting, entitled The Meek that 
Inherit the Earth, treats of plants recom- 
mended in the catalogues as “useful for 
covering rough banks and for the rock 
garden”. One is referred to as “a graceless 
outlaw, lovely and conscienceless, that 
will take what is its neighbor’s without 
hesitation”. The reader’s memory goes 
back to the wily infant Hermes who 
stole away the Sun God’s cattle and 
provoked, by sly winks, as he made 
denial, the laughter of the Olympians. 
The Dead Nettle introduced as “very 
attractive, but equipped with seven 
league boots, a practiced runner”. And 
who that has once made acquaintance 
with Gregory’s Spruce can henceforth 
fail to associate with it the words “a fat 
dumpy atom of a spruce, bristling with 
needles that point in all directions”? 

It is delightful to walk with the author 
among “Violets of Hill and Dale”, to 
listen to “A Lady of Little Bulbs’, to fol- 
low her skilled lead in "Collecting Crane’s- 
bills", to have one's eyes opened wider to 
"Poppy Magic" and to be shown how he 
who will may profit *By Benefit of Seeds". 
But, like the author, we shall do better 
to confine ourselves more to two matters 
that give this book at once a foremost 
place in the garden literature of America. 

(Continued on page 154) 
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Are you the lucky 
one in five? 


Not if your gums bleed easily 
Check Pyorrhea with Forhan's 


Pyorrhea, destroyer of teeth and health, plays 
no favorites. 


| Dental records show that four persons out of 
every five past 40, and thousands younger, 
too, are Pyorrhea's victims. 


Heed Natures warning — tender, bleeding 
gums—before it is too late. 


Better still, stop Pyorrhea before it strikes 
by regular visits to your dentist and by brush- 
ing your teeth twice daily with Forhan’s For 
the Gums. P 


Forhan's For the Gums, if used in time and 
used consistently, will help prevent Pyorrhea 
or check its course; keep the gums firm, the 
teeth white, the mouth healthy. 


| There is only one tooth paste of proved efficacy 
in the treatment of Pyorrhea. It is the one that 
many thousands have found beneficial for years. 
For your own sake, make sure that you get it. 
Ask for, and insist upon, Forhan’s For the 
Gums. At all druggists, 35c and 6oc in tubes 
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The Primrose has needed in this country 
a scholarly and practical work correspond- 
ing to that done for it in Great Britain 
by John MacWatt. To this subject is 
devoted exactly one-seventh of the book, 
—so pages,—and within that small 
compass even the person most capable 
of ardently devoting himself to this flower 
of poetic sentiment can find satisfaction. 
Some of the loveliest pictures in the book, 
—and there are nearly a score and a half, 
all excellent, —show how great a place 
the Primrose might have along stony 
paths and in that now so popular form of 
gardens, the rock garden. 

And this is the second prominent topic. 
In the chapter Creating the Landscape 
are told ad ventürcs bold and yet always 
justified by the issues. A valuable chapter 
on Soils contains lists of plants requiring 
various kinds of soil and this is followed 
by a detailed setting forth of other 
particular requirements. But the chapter 
after that constitutes one of the most 
needed essays in modern horticultural 
literature, with the title “Shrubs for the 
Rock Garden”. With it accessible there 
should no longer exist the common fault 
of tameness of plant life in the midst of 
natural ruggedness, for an evergreen or 
deciduous shrub can be selected for per- 
fect adaptation to almost any kind of site 
in the midst of dwarfed “alpines”. Nor, if 
there should be sudden failure with any 
of the perennials need any parch of the 
rock garden pass the summer and the 
autumn in bare nakedness, for twenty- 
one annuals are described for that 
emergency. 

For good measure there are put into 
a few less than a hundred pages of rather 
fine print illuminative and instructive 
original observations on the growing of 
rock plants and, on top of that, condensed 
lists of plants for special purposes in the 
rock garden and for pleasing combina- 
tions. A concluding feature, worthy of 
being imitated by other books dealing 
with special subjects, consists of the 
names and addresses of nurseries and 
collectors of native American plants that 
are appropriate for wild places and the 
rock garden. F. B. M. 


ULTIVATED EvERGREENS. Edited 
by L. H. Bailey. The Macmillan 
Company, New York. 


A quartet of reasons makes this a very 
notable work. First, Evergreens con- 
stitute, because of their variety of forms, 
size and general character as well as their 
perennial elegance, the largest and most 
important element in landscape design on 
all scales; Second, With all their import- 
ance they are now relatively of high price 
and hard to obtain, in the United States 
of America, because of Federal quarantine 
which shuts out the enormous quantities 
of "growing-on" stock that used to be 
imported from Holland and other parts of 
Europe and because they are of slow 
growth; Third, The propagation of many 
varieties is difficult and too little under- 
stood by Americans, who furthermore 
have lacked the patience and the trained 
nursery helpers so requisite; Fourth, 
The authors of the book are experts, each 
in his own portion of the field, chosen by 
the one man whose acquaintance with all 
details of the subject is quite extra- 
ordinary, whom any student of anything 
relating to plants would be glad to serve, 
and who is gifted with a genius for grace- 
ful literary expression. 

All departments and all phases of the 
complex subject, which has a range from 
ground-creeping plants like the Japanese 
Spurge up to the Redwood, one specimen 
of which lifts its head 340 feet into the 
air, are handled in ways scholarly, refined 
and thoroughly practical, with the ex- 
ception of the propagation of the broad- 
leaved evergreens, somehow strangely 
omitted. In faultless arrangement and 


covering, with print fine but of high degree 
of legibility, 204 pages of this magnificent 
and large volume is found to be the 
most painstaking botanical treatment the 
subject ever has received. The credit 
for it belongs to Alfred Rehder of the 
Arnold Arboretum. In this department 
of the work the names obey the Inter- 
national Rules of Botanical Nomen- 
clature, as is well, for thus can there be 
better correlation with other existing 
books and essays of the character; but in 
cases in which the name advocated by 
the American Joint Cominittee on Horti- 
cultural Nomenclature and printed in 
their book *Standardized Plant Names" 
differs, that name is given as an alterna- 
tive. The common names are all those 
that have received this committee' 
approval. 

If the other joint authors had used the 
names so carefully it would have been 
better, particularly because they have 
concerned themselves with aspects of the 
treatment that are of more general interest 
and that appeal more to persons who do 
not themselves, as a rule, make exact 
study of terminology. Their labors are 
highly commendatory in other respects, 
however. In poetic and imaginative scope, 
with diction and eloquence of expression 
that harmonize with those of the general 
editor, they first present, not without 
some of the dramatic fervor of Long- 
fellow, Bryant and Whittier writing of 
the same trees, the Coniferous Ever- 
greens in the Landscape. But as men 
practically engaged in the handling of 
these great gifts of Nature, R. S. Hosmer 
of Cornell University, and O. C. Simonds 
and S. F. Hamblin skilled in landscape 
design and in the art of instruction, they 
bring the trees out of the woods and home 
to us as it were, or at least more in- 
timately into our somewhat man-made 
surroundings and give us greater ap- 
preciation of their worth as parts of our 
environment when they are placed with 
true artistry. All matters, big and little, 
relative to making the trees feel at home 
in such surroundings are discussed by that 
man who might almost be regarded as a 
wizard in the general care and handling 
of plants of the garden, John Dunbar, oí 
Rochester's Highland Park, and that 
other man whose skill seems to be almost 
as magical in moving large trees and 
making them grow, Henry Hicks, whose 
practical wisdom is supplemented by 
others skilled as but few men in the 
country are in that most difficult branch 
of nursery propagation, the branch made 
additionally difficult by the fact that so 
many of the subjects are exotic and not 
yet understood. 

The Adaptation of Conifers naturally 
follows as the third main topic. The 
choice of authors for this also has been a 
happy one, not only in that Dunbar, 
Brett, Macoun, Bollinger and Braunton 
are well versed and of long experience but 
also in that they have had their experience 
in various parts of the country and amidst 
conditions made divers by factors other 
than those of latitude merely. The most 
striking among their new contributions 
to our knowledge is made by their careful 
noting of the trees’ behavior in later life; 
the books and the treatises of other forms 
that have appeared in the fifty-five years 
that have elapsed since the Book of 
Evergreens by Josiah Hoopes have been 
few, small and fragmentary. In the case 
of no other plants is this phase of the 
subject so pregnant, for, as the gifted 
Author observes in the Preface, Ever- 
greens “have a strong juvenile habit and 
quality and they age gradually into a 
picturesque maturity, each one with 
outstanding individuality”. Concerning 
garden treasures so costly, then, of not 
money so much as of time, it is valuable 
forecasts that are found here. There is 
prudent teaching also about selecting 
sources of any one species: the Cedar of 

(Continued on page 156) 
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On the quality of Stucco used depends the value 
and beauty now and in years to come 


When You Build or 
Rebuild Your Home 


yous architect or contractor will prefer 
ASBESTONE because it is absolutely 
guaranteed—because of their confidence 


earned in 18 years of adherence to the high- Steet y Pii 
est standards of quality and beauty. Unsur- disbarred 
passed in covering properties, it has no type <of architec: 
equal in tensile strength and resiliency. D PAG cue 
character to the 
Weather-proof, fire-proof, and permanent; interior 
it will not crack from settling strain. AS- 
BESTONE has three or four times the 
strength of Portland Cement Stucco. AS- 
BESTONE quality is absolutely uniform, 
every shipment having special laboratory 
tests. You will want to know the number- 
less reasons why it is the very best and A z 
most economical Stucco for your purpose. When the Exterior is 
Consult your local Building Supply s ° 
Dealer, or write for our interesting booklet, In te "10 r D eco ihe fto n 
“Stucco of Quality,” mailed upon request Toute, etii cement indem ed a vienne 


center of the interior decoration. These out-swinging case- 
ments throw the interior open to the outdoors, giving twice 


the ventilation of the ordinary window. They do not inter- 
fere with the correct use of drapes and are easily screened. 
Truscon Copper Steel Standatd Casements give quality workmanship at a 
price within the reach of all. They are fireproof, permanent and weather- 
tight—never stick, warp or sag. 

Ask your local dealer about Truscon Standard Casements. If he does not 


handle them send us his name. Catalog will be sent on request. 


YOUNGSTOWN OHIO, U.S.A. 


Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
For addresses see "phone books of principal cities. 
Canada: Walkerville, Ont., Foreign Div.: New York 


310 MADISON STREET WAUKEGAN, ILL. TRUSC i N 


COPPER STEEL 
i Win 9 STANDARD CASEMENTS 


i 4. T p | 
i ka - - [] "ia 


FRANKLYN R. MULLER, Inc. 


Manufacturers of Composition Flooring and Stucco 
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The first ride in your new closed 
car might prove to be the last if you 
started without Pyrene protection. 


New cars are just as likely to skid or be 
hit by other cars and “turn turtle” as 
are old cars. When a car turns over 
and the doors jam, there is no method 
of escape and fire may start instantly. 


With a Pyrene you can put out that 
fire at its start and save yourself and 
your car. Have a Pyrene in your new 
car before you take the first ride. 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


eng 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


a TE 
Pyrene SAVES 15% on your auto fire insurance premium 


Digit Ot S e 
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ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 
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Lebanon has hardiness in a climate like 
that of western New York State only in 
its race derived from the highest moun- 
tains of Asia Minor; all over the northern 
and north-eastern States the Douglas-fir 
is hardy only in forms derived from the 
interior of the continent and not in the 
form from the western coastal regions. 
But new conifers too are set before us, 
like the new dwarf White Spruce from 
Alberta, which is going to be very valuable 
in formal gardening. 

Like all treasured possessions, change- 
able and not subject to change with time, 
however, these prizes at all stages need 
safeguarding. Largely because of their 
being immigrants many become the prey 
of insects and are exposed to diseases and 
injuries, while even the natives lamentably 
are prone to succumb in these days when 
Nature has to a great extent been put out 
of joint by man’s insatiable longing for 
a widening and deepening and elevating 
of interests. So this very comprehensive 
work must have its hospital department. 
It could be in no safer hands than those 
of Doctors Crosby, Palmer and Dickson, 
to whom the national government and 
state governments have issued certificates 
permitting them to practice. They 
willingly instruct us in diagnosis and go 
even further than to show us how to give 
first aid. Like all sensible men practicing 
medicine and kindred arts they hold us 
back when we in our anxiety would go 
too far and persuade us not to dose 
immoderately and not to “operate” more 
than it is necessary to help Nature to do 
her loved work of healing and restoring 
and imparting new life. 

Some of Nature’s secrets but lately 
discovered by that devoted searcher 
among the family of plants that has been 
so reluctant to “make up” with man, the 
ericaceous, shares with us discoveries that 
when finished will undoubtedly result in 
complete solution. 

The concluding contribution, made by 
R. W. Curtis of Cornell University, is a 
kind of summary of the instructions of 
this very instructive book. As a result of 
unsparing exertions in research he fur- 
nishes, in a Check-list of Woody Ever- 
greens, items of information to guide in 
the selection and the care of these plants 
from Maine to California and from 
Canada to Florida. 

The handsomeness of this beautiful 
volume is enhanced by forty-eight 
half-tone plates, almost without exception 
clear in minutest details, illustrating for 
the most part the more deserving of the 
less familiar subjects; pictures of several 
more could be wished for. Most of the 
less known species and varieties have their 
identification helped by skilfully made 
drawings that serve the purpose better 
than would photographic reproductions 
which are sometimes actually encumbered 
by representation of details of what is 
merely seen upon the surface, as a good 
portrait painter can excel the camera 
which works with mechanical precision 
but is lacking in intelligence to interpret. 


HE AMERICAN ROSE ANNUAL FOR 
1924. The American Rose Society, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


“Biggest and best!” It is a pleasure 
to be able to say that of the 1924 volume 
of The American Rose Annual, for of 
all the horticultural books that come 
to a reviewer’s desk each year none is 
more eagerly awaited than this com- 
pendium of the best in Rose experience, 
advice and progress. Those who love the 
Queen of Flowers never fail to find it of 
absorbing interest from cover to cover. 
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It is one of the valuable privileges oí 
membership in a society that has gone 
far and will go much farther in its avowed 
purpose *'to increase the general interest in 
the cultivation and improve the standard 
of excellence of the Rose for all people." 

Eminently fitting is it that this ninth 
successive volume of the Annual should 
be the best, for its publication marks the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the Society's 
founding. From a most modest beginning 
in 1899 the membership has increased to 
nearly 4,000 in 1924—a gratifying growth 
not the least of whose accomplishment: 
is the production of the present volume. 

It is difficult to single out for partic- 
ular mention any special features of this 
200-page symposium with its profuse 
plate illustrations in color, halftone and 
line, for so many crowd forward that wise 
selection becomes a task. But at the 
risk of slighting other features equally 
important, the following may be set 
down as suggestive of the scope and 
all-around value of the book: 

The Story of the Mary Wallace Rose, 
the epoch-making new variety intro- 
duced by co-operation between the 
Department of Agriculture and the Amer- 
ican Rose Society, is told in color picture 
and in interesting detail. Another Rose 
in the same series to be introduced in 
1925 is announced as “Heart of Gold.” 

Two New Municipal Rose Gardens 
are described and pictured, and Rose 
successes all over the United States as 
well as in Italy, Germany, China and 
Japan are entertainingly described. 

The Rose as a Cut Flower is treated by 
two national authorities in such fashion 
as to provide complete information as 
to modern tendencies. The Rose for 
every back-yard is again presented in 
"The Favored Roses of All America,” 
detailing the favorite dozen bush Roses 
and the favorite dozen climbing sorts. 
collectively and in seven climatic zones. 

The Member's Rose Forum present 
inquiries from seventy-six amateurs all 
over America, with replies. Rose Notes, 
in a new form, adds fifty separate 
paragraphs, separated into six sections 
for convenience, and carrying on 
the intimate personal relation of Rose 
growing in a fashion wholly unusual. 

The New Roses of All the World in- 
cludes accurate advance descriptions of 
138 varieties produced in Great Britain, 
France, Holland, Germany, the United 
States, Canada and Australia. Another 
advance note is found in five articles 
describing new strains originated in 
Australia and adapted, it is believed, to 
sections of the United States now needing 
that adaptation. 

Seven articles of authoritative character 
bear on the production of new Roses in 
America for America and by Americans. 
Some original advance statements are 
included in five articles on winter protec- 
tion and manuring. 

Nor has the literary side of the Rose 
been neglected. There is a delightful 
essay by the President based on Oppen- 
heim’s “Bread and Roses,” and an ap- 
pealing bit of blank verse in Mr. Morgan’s 
“What My Garden Means to Me.” A 
curiously interesting relation of London 
Punch with the first Rose show (1858) is 
brought out in Mr. Baker's article on 
Dean Hole and the First Rose Show. 

A sketchy and inadequate hint, this, 
of a volume whose nages include 104 
articles and in the making of which 167 
persons have participated. Mr. J. Horace 
McFarland, the editor, is to be congrat- 
ulated on the skill with which he has 
assembled these items of Rose lore into 
a book of fascinating interest and per- 
manent value. 


cAmong its 


other advantages — 


the shower saves the tiring 
back-bending over the 
tub when bathing children 


ND still another advantage is 

the time that the shower saves— 

you can give the children a bath in 

a couple of minutes or take a shower 
yourself in that time. 

Then there is the cleanliness of the 


shower—what the pores have been 
cleansed of is washed away instantly — 
the water is used but once. 

Our booklet “Once Used Water" will 
show you the shower best suited to your 
present bathroom. Or, it will perhaps give 
you some hints or suggestions if you are 
building. We will send a copy; will you 
please mention your plumber’s name? 


SPEAKMAN COMPANY, Wilmington, Del. 


SPEAKMAN : SHOWERS 


THE MODERN BATH ROOM-:HAS A SHOWER 
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On this old balcony 
Washington was made president 


EXT to Independence Hall in Philadelphia stands the 

hardly less famous Congress Hall. One of the features 
of the latter building is a balcony of wrought iron, as simple 
and unpretentious as the edifice it adorns. But many are the 
great events this little balcony has seen in its long life, among 
them being Washington's second inauguration as President. 


Time has treated kindly this balcony which is older than the United 
States of America. A century and a half of storm and sun have left 
few traces to mark the passing of the years. Nor is this strange when 
we remember the rust-resisting qualities of wrought iron. 


In specifying Reading Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe, the user knows 
that he is getting a lasting pipe at reasonable cost. At not much more 
than the price of steel pipe, Reading gives from two to three times 
longer service—two or three times greater protection against leaks 
that will surely mean expensive repairs 
and may result in serious property dam- 
age. 

The extra “leakage insurance" alone is 
worth a few cents extra cost per foot. On 
a cost per year basis "Reading" is the 
least expensive pipe you can buy. 


The U. S. Realty Building at 
115 Broadway, New York City, 
is typical of the important 
structures equipped with Reading 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe. 


‘Reading’ on Every Length 


READING IRON COMPANY 
READING, PA. 


World’s Largest Manufacturers of 
Genuine Wrought Iron Pipe 


Boston Pittsburgh Baltimore 

Philadelphia Chicago Cincinnati 

Seattle New York Los Angeles 
Tulsa Houston 


—"GEWUINE WROUGHT IRON 


READING 
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Ancient mystic China has passed away, 
- but echoes of her surpassing artistry 
come down fo us in imperishable ex- 
amples of her silver urns and vessels. 


HROUGH the march of 


dim, forgotten 


centuries 


the art of the silversmith has 
never faltered. Today Towle 
craftsmen work only in Solid 


Silver (Sterling). 
“The bride 


and hostess 


are 


offered rare designs that range 
* from rich adornment to classic 


A- 


45 


simplicity. These your jeweler 
$owil gladly show you for 


wedding or anniversary gifts. 


Booklet 22 on request. 


EA thought for the Mah Jongg 
gstess— Towle Chinese 


and ''Sterling, '' 
antee of Solid Silver, 
nled on every picce. 


Three pieces from the 
Virginia Carvel Tea Set 


ca 


| 


The Virginia Carvel 


Gafismen in Solid Silver for Over Half a @ntury 
NEWBURYPORT MASSACHUSETTS 
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One of the most frequently encountercd 

everlastings, and one of the most at- 

tractive, ts Common Immortelle, or 
Xeranthemum annuum 


FLOWERS 
DR. E. 


HESE peculiar garden flowers, which 
although they produce blooms cap- 
able of being preserved for an indefinite 
number of years, are still comparatively 
rare in the garden. They are for the 
most part annuals such as the immortelle 
or Globe Amaranth. They are natives of 
Africa and Australia where these peculiar 
and unique flowers form real carpets at 
an elevation of ten thousand feet, and 
whose color ranges from bright red to 
yellow and white, giving a pleasing effect 
to the mountain ranges. Their value in 
the garden has not, as yet, been univer- 
sally appreciated, although, when planted 
in groups in a light soil and in a sunny 
situation, they are quite willing to flower. 
The seeds can be sown in the hotbed in 
March; in April they are'sown in the open. 
Then, from June to late in the fall, their 
flowers will make their appearance, and 
as one has bloomed, another will be ready 
to take its place. 
Under certain conditions these plants 
are well adapted for those places in the 
arden having a poor type of soil. But 
for those places which are exceptionally 


EVERLASTING 


BADE 


hot, plants must be selected which, under 
natural conditions, live in such localities. 
The beds should never be fertilized to any 
great extent, although leaf mold and other 
decaying vegetable matter can be added 
as well as lime mortar if the soil is not 
naturally loose. Sand can also be added, 
but this depends entirely upon the type 
of soil available. 

The flowers of these everlasting 
flowers are primarily used to make so 
called permanent bouquets; for the 
blooms are provided with dry, mem- 
branous, varicolored, petals which do 
not dry out and wilt. They are naturally 
dry, and a special method of preparation 
is not necessary. The flowers are cut. 
with a part of their petiol, just before 
they have opened to their full size. Then 
they are hung in a shady spot to dry, 
after which a thin paper covered wire 
(green) is wrapped around the blossoms, 
a few paper leaves added if desired, and 
the bouquet placed in a dry vase. 

Ammobium alatum, a native of Aus- 
tralia, can be cultivated in pots if so 

(Continued on page 162) 


The seeds of the Winged Everlasting, Ammobium 
aiatum, an effective variety with golden yellow flowers, 


should be sown in April. 


Their soil should be moist 
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Women know- 
the advantages of 


Softened Water 


Vw cane do THIS satisfactorily 
with HARD waier 


Duro-Softened Water is softer than rainwater and as clean and pure 
as your city water; for it is your city water passed through a mineral 
sand that automatically removes all traces of hardness. In it, soap lathers 
freely. 


It is ideal for bathing, washing and shaving. In cooking, Duro-soft- 
ened water brings out the natural flavor and tenderness of the foods. 
No water can be more delightful to drink. 


Water 
Softener 
The Duro Water Softener has many advan- 
tages over older types. It employs the upward 
flow principle—admittedly the best engineer- 
ing practice. There is no packing of mineral. 
Regeneration is a simple process, quickly per- 
formed. Simplicity and efficiency are the out- 


standing features of the Duro rapid-rate 
upward-flow principle. 


DURO 


Water Softener 


Duro Household Water Softeners are built 
in four sizes, with a range in capacity from 
the smallest to the largest homes. The large 
sizes are also used in beauty parlors, commer- 
cial laundries, restaurants, etc. A Duro Soft- 
ener can be easily installed in either an old 
or new residence or building. 


apa ne aneas, 


\ 
TEATES 2 
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Write today for descriptive booklet 
and name of nearest Duro dealer. 


THE DURO PUMP & MFG. CO. 
305 Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


Also manufacturers of Duro Water Systems 
for cisterns, shallow wells or deep wells. 


Tear off and Mail 


The latest Duro 
Product. Simply con- 
nect in city water 
line. Cistern and 
the usual double 
plumbing are un- 
necessary. 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 305 Monument Ave., 
Dayton, Ohio. Please send me folder on “How to 
Select a Water Softener” 


Address 
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4 | effect, make it an easy matterto 
vary your window treatments, 


Brighten up Your Homes 
with New Window Draperies 


cAdd New Charm to Every Room 


Particularly at this season of the year, you find yourself longing for new 
things in the home. It isn't always possible to indulge in new furni- 
ture, floor coverings or wall decorations. But you can, at modest expense, 
have new window drapings to beautify and brighten the whole house. 


Kirsch Rods provide a simple solution for every window draping 
problem. There's a rod or combination of rods for every draping 
treatment. The rods come single, double, or triple—extension 
style or cut-to-length—in lasting Kirsch Velvetone Brass or Vel- 
vetone White finish. 


You'll be surprised how easily Kirsch Rods take care of what may 
seem a difficult draping’ treatment—for instance: an extra wide 
window, or series of windows, a bay window, 
French doors, casement windows. There'sa 
Swinging Kirsch Rod in two sections, each 
part swings back for window washing or ven- 
tilation. Fine for bedrooms! : 


The Kirsch FLAT shape eliminates sagging, 
holds headings erect, insures neat hanging. 


The Kirsch Bracket has no equal for simplicity, practi- 
cability and utility. Put up without defacing woodwork. 
The rods go on or come off brackets by just tilting. So 
easy; yet never come down accidentally, 


Would you like assistance in planning your window 


draperies? Send for the Kirsch Red and Window Drap- 
ing Book or write and tell us the effect you want, or de- e. 
scribe the window you have to drape. Our Interior 


Decoration Service Department will gladly help you. 


Book of window drapings 
Sold by better stores everywhere ratai tx colór 
Look for the trade mark name "Mrae£" on the carton. : n 
Real, practical help In planning 
KIRSCH MFG. CO., 243 Prospect Ave., Sturgis, Mich, every room. The windo 


Manufacturers of Kirsch Curtain Rods and everything best information &s to m 


: lore, rods, ete. Our St 
ES TAMEN CREO EE foal Book. Very complete. ard 
Kirsch Mfg. Co. of Canada, Ltd. 454 Tecumseh Street, Woodstock, Ontario authoritative. Mailed (rcc. 


k for and See that You Get- 
Curtain Rods 


Colder than Ice 


and never Melts! 


Frigidaire mechanism can 
be installed in your own 
ice box as illustrated. Or 
you may buy Frigidaire 
complete with our spec- 
ially built cabinet. 


$250 up 
f. o. b. Dayton, Ohio. 


"IODuCr OF GENERAL MOI 


Economical GS 


The Frigidaire cooling coil is 
equivalent to a 200 pound cake 
of ice. It is twelve degrees 
colder than ice and never melts. 


A 200 pound cake of ice in an 
ordinary ice-box supplies a tem- 
perature of about 55 degrees 
in the food compartments. As 
the ice melts the temperature 
rises. 


Such temperatures are too high 
for keeping food in a fresh 
healthful condition. 


Frigidaire keeps your food at a 
temperature constantly below 
50 degrees—which government 
experts demand for healthful 
food preservation. 


There is a Frigidaire in a style 
and size to exactly meet the 
requirements of your home. 
Frigidaire usually costs less than 
ice to operate and can be bought 
at an economical price and on 
easy terms. 


See Frigidaire and take advan- 
tage of our liberal purchase plan 
to get your home equipped. 

Ask your local dealer or write to the 


factory direct for our book H&G 6 
on modern, sanitary refrigeration. 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Electric Refrigeration 
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One of the most deservedly popular 
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LE 


of the everlastings is the vari-colored 
Strawflower, Helichrysum bractea- 


tum, 


FLOWERS 


in bright 


reds and yellows 


EVERLASTING 


(Continued from page 158) | 


desired. The flower heads are terminal, 
golden yellow in color with white sepals. 
In a moderately moist soil together with 
a protective winter covering this species 
can be kept for a second year. The seeds 
are sown in the open during the month 
of April. 

Acroclinium roseum is another Aus- 
tralian form having rose colored flowers 
with a yellow center. The flowers are 
comparatively large. Seeds sown in the 
hotbed in March or April and trans- 
planted in May produce flowers in June 
or July. Sown in the open in April the 
flowers make their appearance a little 
later in the season. 

Spherical flowers are produced by 
Gomphrena globosa, a native of East 
India. These flowers are especially well 
liked, because the red varieties do not 
lose their color when dried. Red and 
white speckled forms are also known as 
well as white and flesh colored varieties. 
This plant requires a richer type of soil. 
Ground waters injure it. For well de- 
veloped forms quite a little space is 
necessary. They are cultivated like the 
preceding forms but they do require a 
warm, well protected situation. 

The most popular everlasting flower is 
Helichrysum bracteatum with allits varieties 
as well as H. macranthum, natives of Africa. 
Of the former, dwarfed forms have been 


developed. The color ranges, according to | 
the variety, from golden yellow. white, 
bronze yellow, or copper red; (var. borus- 
sorum), or more or less dark red (tor. 
atrosanguineum). H. macranthum is the 
large flowering everlasting form. It at- 
tains a height of about 6o cm. and is 
bushy in habit. 

All of these are especially adapted for 
group planting if the soil is loose, well 
fertilized, and thoroughly worked as 
well as situated in a sunny place. When 
cultivating them in the hotbed, flower 
are formed as early as June or July; ii 
sown in the open they make their ap- 
pearance later in the summer. The 
plants continue to bloom far into the fall, 
and the flowers are beautiful in bouquets. 

Far more sensitive than Helichrysum 
is Rhodante manglesii, an inhabitant oí 
Australia, This flower is far more 
beautiful than Acroclinium also a na- 
tive of Australia. In color they range 
from dark red to rose colored with a 
dark center (maculata) and white. Only 
under the glare of full sunlight do these 
flowers thrive if placed in a sandy, dry 
soil which must not lack a supply oí 
humus. Then,too, the bed must be placed 
in a protected situation. The seeds are 
either sown in the hotbed or in seed- 
boxes. At the end of May all young 
seedlings are transplanted out-of-doors. 


The red varieties of Globe Amaranth, Gomphrena 
globosa, do not lose their color as soon as the other 
kinds, and they retain their freshness for a long period 
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ROOKWOOD 


represent the conscientious efforts of a large force of artists and artisans 
toward an ideal. Call upon our agent in your locality or write to us direct. 


THE ROOKWOOD POTTERY COMPANY 
Rookwood Place, Cincinnati, Ohio 


cAn Invitation 


O MANY, the variety and the beauty of 

Di Salvo Importations are known, but it 
is not generally realized that the two entire 
buildings that comprise the Di Salvo galleries 
are given over to the display of these rare and. 
beautiful objects of art and utility. 


Visitors are Always Welcome 


ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
REPRODUCTIONS 
WORKS OF ART 
BRIC-A-BRAC 
TAPESTRIES 
CHARLES II WING CHAIR 
covered with imported Needlework; center 
of seat and back in Petit Point. The pro- 
portions and coloring of this chair make it 


4 welcome addition to any room of comfort 
and beauty 
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DI: SALVO 


MADISON AVENUE AT 50™ STREET 


B. Altman & Company 


Creators of Beautiful Homes 


Architectural Interiors 
Painting and Decorating 
Paneled Rooms 
Cabinet Making 


Draperies 
a Upholstery 
C Tapestries 
Objects of Art 


Carpets and Rugs 
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Tuirty-FourtuH and Tuirty-Firtu Sts. 
New York 
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Tobey- HIS sideboard is from a 
made new antique mahogany 
Furniture Georgian dining suite, built in 

a size suitable for a large room. 

The Prima Vera panels in old 

satinwood color are hand 
Send for decorated after Pergalesi by 
brochure Tobey graduate artists. 


The Tobey Furniture Company 


Wabash Avenue Fifth Avenue 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 


 TRICO 


You will find this simple, 

graceful standard shield 

design very appropriate 

to bedrooms and other 

fooms where simplicity 
is the keynote 


RADIATOR FURNITURE 
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If you will write us we will be very 
glad to send you our interesting 
booklet, “For Better Homes and Bet- 
ter Health.” 
will put you in touch with the 
TRICO dealer in your vicinity, 


2267 Oakdale Avenue, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Illustrating Square Rod Grille Design 


TTRACTIVE, artistic radiator 
covers will make your radiators 
what the fireplace was in other days 
—a beautiful giver of cheery warmth 
and comfort, the favorite spot of the 
whole family. In place of the bare, 
unpleasing radiator TRICO Art 
Metal Radiator Furniture provides 
a decorative console table (as here 
illustrated) or a cozy cushioned win- 
dow seat; tasteful, distinctive articles 
of furniture that give the final touch 
of perfection to a charming room. 


TRICO Art Metal Radiator Furni- 
ture protects your walls, ceilings and 
draperies from radiator dust and 
dirt, at the same time, through its 
patented humidifying principle, 
giving the moisture to the air that is 
so necessary to winter health. 


TRICO is the only radiator cover 
that combines the strength, quality 
and beauty of good furniture with 
the health-giving properties of a 
humidifier. 


At the same time we 
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House & Garden 


Gillies 


The curving stairway is capable of more grace 

than any other type—than almost any other 

architectural feature. In the home of Norman 

Toerge, Locust Valley, L. I. Howard Major, 
archilect 


SOME STAIRWAY STYLES 


F course, there is the grand stair- 

case which exists for its own effec- 
tiveness while the rest of the house, 
| architecturally speaking, waits upon its 
į pleasure. You can tell from one glance 
at such a magnificent flight that no 
'designer had to beat his brow in the 
course of its planning. Rooms were ar- 
ranged to suit it, and no scheme which 
interfered with its stately progress was 
allowed to proceed. 

'That is one kind of stairway, but it is 
not the kind which you come across very 
often in the pages of House & GARDEN. 
Here, more often than otherwise, houses 
|occur whose stairways must fit rather 
rigidly prescribed conditions; there must 
' first of all be a certain number of rooms 
| within certain limits of space and ex- 
pense, and the connecting flights must 


Tebbs 


The detail at the right, from an 1818 
house in Boston, is a splendid ex- 
ample of the use of simple spindles 


and curling newel 


meet those conditions rather than deter- 
mine them. 

However, that sort of planning makes 
interesting staircases—the kinds which 
have to curve and return and which 
therefore achieve gracefulness and ap 
propriateness through ingenuity. 

The ones shown on this page illustrate 
three distinct types. Above we have 
one of the most effective means of 
ascent obtainable in a small space: the 
curving stairway, a style susceptible to 
any amount of sinuous charm. The two 
early American examples below represent 
the formal methods. One, being of the 
South, is broad and leisurely; the other, 
from New England, rises quickly and 
with directness. Both, by the way, ar 
noteworthy for their ornamental string 
pieces. 


In this colonial stair- 
case at Tulip Hill, 
South River, Ind., the 
paneling follows the 
line and design of 
the rail 


Cousins 
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Illustrated is section 
from 15th Century 
Rhenish Gothic long 
stitch needlework, 
considered one of the 
finest pieces extant. 
Size 2 ft. 9 in. wide 
by 8 ft. 4 in. long. 


ARE and beautiful textiles from Italy, Spain, Por- 
tugal and France, China and Japan are among the 
richest of our collections. Designed and executed by 
artists and workers steeped in the tradition and lore of 
their native countries, they reflect their distinctive char- 
acter and charm. 
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THE VOSe REPRODUCING GRAND PIANO | 


brings into your home the art of the world's greatest | 
pianists, with all their subtlety of touch and expression. 


Included are tapestries, needlepoint, brocades and vel- 
vets of all types and periods. 
The Treasure House of European and Oriental c/frt. 


(um S | Although the exquisite tone of the Vose is | 
n world-famous, the Vose price is moderate. 
Correspondence We Challenge C arisons | 
"eR 5 ge Comparisons | 
No catalogues AER elt St rera invited Write for Floor Pattern and Easy Payment terms. 


VOSe & SONS PIANO CO., 152 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 


SOMMA SHOPS 


- 
Designers and Makers of Furniture Reproductions 
383 Madison Avenue New York 


Opposite Hotel Ritz-Carlton 


A Quaint and Rare 
Somma Reproduction 


RI —————À—M—— F @ > 

KAYWOODIE Ea 
ITALIAN BRUYERE ni $ 

FOUR DOLLARS AND UP JÈ 


Queen Anne Love Seat 
in walnut, with duck-bill feet. 
Upholstered in Embroidered 


Linen. 


You are cordially in- 
vited to visit the Som- 
ma Display Rooms, 
where you can make 
actual purchases 
through your own 
Decorator or Dealer. 


All Somma Furniture is hand-made, reproduc- 
ing the care of workmanship, as well as the 
beauty of design found in the best antique 
originals. 


MANN BROS. & BONDY 
dest Pipe House. in America 


| 17th Street, New York City 


— M (OE | ST Tule T 
e € UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Profit by the Knowledge 
ofthe Hardware Merchant 


HE retail hardware merchant is a 
good man for you to know if you 
must foot the building bills. His store 
is a good place to visit before actual 


From the balconies the show was an amazing sight, nol merely 

because of its brilliance, but because of the intelligent plan- 

ning of A. D. Taylor, landscape architect, which produceed 
the effective ensemble 
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work starts. He can tell you many 
things to do and as many not to do 
concerning builders hardware. Find 
the one who sells and commends 


MCKINN E 


HINGES 


and let him share his wisdom with 
you. He can tell you the right kind 
of hinges and other hardware for 
every use in any room—what it 
ought to cost and the reasons why 
good hardware is a good investment 
—whether you build for a home or 
to sell. Don't guess at hardware 
costs. You wouldn't do that with 
lumber or plumbing. 


MCKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


ii 
MCKINNEY | 
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HE Sixth National Flower Show at 

Cleveland this year was the finest 
flower show ever held in America. Even 
when finer shows are held, from now on, 
this one will be still the most important. 
It will always mark the turning point. 
Any big flower show after this spring 
which neglects the lesson of the show at 
Cleveland will be a step backward. 

The lesson was Cooperative Design. 
Heretofore there has been plenty of 
decent design, but it has been confined 
to individual exhibits. Good gardens 
and bad gardens have stood side by side, 
which made the good gardens seem better, 
of course, but made the bad gardens seem 
worse. The joint effect was scarcely fine. 
Also, when the good gardens have 
adjoined each other on a floor the effect 
of the whole has rarely been good be- 
cause there has been no sense of harmony 
in the grouping. 

The reason for this hit-or-miss method 
lay with the desire for keeping one’s 


This masonry | 
arched grotto 
was the central 
feature in the 
Wayside Gar- 
dens exhibit 
shown on page | 


plans a secret until the moment of con- 
struction. (Prizes are awarded to those 
garden exhibits which are judged the 
best.) That reason, secrecy, is a perfectly 
sound one, but until this year at Cleve- 
land it has been one of the factor 
working against the artistic success of 
flower shows as a whole. 

The way it was solved at Cleveland 
was to put the physical planning of the 
show in the hands of a competent land- 
scape architect. A. D. Taylor was chosen 
for this trying task. A plan for the floor 
space of the huge Public Auditorium 
was made which gave the layout of the 
areas that could be devoted to exhibits 
and the lines which would have to be kept 
open for aisles. The exhibition areas were 
divided into sections of proper sizes and 
shapes, and the sections were then chosen 
by, or allotted to, the various exhibitors. 

It was the privilege of each exhibitor 
then either to design his own space or 

(Continued on page 170) 


This splendidly 
designed rose 
garden of C. 
Merkel & Sons 
vas one of the 
best garden 
exhibits 
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Building a Home? 
Then Send for 
This Booklet 


D 


Send for the Happy Solution. 

It is about heating. 

What, why and how to. 

Not any one system, but just the facts you 
want to know about all of them. 

Plenty of illustrations. 

No technical descriptions. 

Everything told in a simple, every day kind of a 
way. 

It is called The Happy Solution, because that's 
really what you will find it to be. Costs you 
buta stamp. May save you many a dollar. 


IRVINGTON 


tatives in all 
rincipal Cities 


NEW YORK 


Canadian Office 
Harbor Commission Bldg. Toronto 


uw 


NAMEL 


The Better Kitchen Table” 


PORCE 


Kitchen planning is made easier by this Porce-Namel table, 
with its convenient stool, roomy cu and cutlery drawer, 
spacious, all-metal flour bin and and bread box. In the 
center of the room, or under a window, Model A provides a 
handy base for kitchen activities. 


Eighteen Models to Select From 


Model A is one of 18 Foree Namel tables, each equipped with the pat- 
ented Laflat top, which is reinforced to give absolute rigidity of working 
surface, and to prevent buckle, bulge or warp. 

Porce-Namel Kitchen Tables are built up to a standard developed in 30 years of fine 
table manufacture. In 300,000 homes, Porce-Namel Tables are making housework 
lighter and more pleasurable. 

Perhaps we can help you plan the kitchen of that new home. Our booklet, “First Aids 
to First Class Cooking”, contains some suggestions. We’ll gladly send it on request. 


MUTSCHLER BROTHERS COMPANY 


Makers of Fine Tables Since 1896 


435 Madison St. Nappanee, Ind. 
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The chair you 
forgot to bring in 


EN you forget to bring your porch furniture 
"in and it. £ets caught in the rain, does the 
varnish turn white? Does it crack and peel off? 


If it has been finished with Waterspar it will not 
discolor, will not deteriorate even when soaked in 
water. There are eighteen beautiful colors of 
Waterspar colored varnish and enamels. 


Pitcairn Waterspar Varnishes are "Pittsburgh 
Proof Products.” There is the same high standard 
quality in the other “Pittsburgh Proof Products,” 
among them Banzai Enamels, Sun-Proof and many 
others. Whatever you need in the way of glass, 
paint, brushes or varnish the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company has a product that will exactly fill your 
requirements. For sale by quality dealers every- 
where. 

Won't the new rug make a difference? Have 
you decided the color it is to be? Let us help 
you. “What to do and How to do it"—a guide 
1 to better homes, is a book that answers a host of 
questions on home decoration and arrangement. 
Send ten cents for your copy to the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company, Dept. E, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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PLATE GLASS CO. 


PAINT 
Milwaukee, Wis. e Newark. N.J. 


PITTSBURGH 
GLASS ~ 


Paint and Varnish Factories 


Manufacturers + 


A 
No Other H 


Household 
Appliance is so Appreciated 
In Up-to-date Homes 


Thousands of modern home-makers 
say their best investment is their 
Walker Dishwasher. No other mechanical device contributes so 
much to freedom of women and home comfort. 


WALKER 
DISHWASHER 
£ Dryer 


“Washes Dishes Cleaner Than By Hand" 
The Walker is the practical dishwashing machine 
—perfected by more than ten years’ experience. 
Demonstration and agreeable terms can be ar- 
ranged with your Electrical, Hardware or De- 
partment Store. Or you can order direct with 
our guarantee and easy terms. Booklet FREE 

21 Colonial Circle, on request. Walker Dishwasher Corp., 177 Walton 
Buffalo, N. Y. St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
——— —À — Ue This Coupon- — — ——————70mn 
Walker Dishwasher Corp., 177 Walton St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send me full information con- 
cerning the WALKER DISHWASHER & DRYER. 
Portable, 0 Permanently Installed. 0 
Namo vovv no Ae OLE rdg egt ot OHS ech E dfi rene us 


proved by 
keeping Institute 


Ap 
qe House , 
and Thousands of Housekeepers ‘= 


Would Not Part With It 


“I would not sell my 
Walker Dishwasher for five 
times its cost if I could not 
replace it, for if there is 
anything on earth I loathe 
worse than washing dishes, 
I cannot think of it. My 
Walker saves at least an 
hour of time, much temper 
and it washes my dishes 
perfectly.” 

Nov. 16, 1923 


MRS. S. C. MOSS 
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his Sou p 9 fwveen from JC Collamore” 


Copeland China 

Service presented 

by King Edward 

VII to the King 
of Spain. 


Chinese Drinking 
Cup made in 
1600. 


200 piece Dinner 

Service, encrusted 

in solid gold at 
$2,500. 


100 piece Dinner 

Service of a sim- 

ple pattern, as low 
as $39 


fe) 


YJwas in 1837 that 
ST? Foley purchased 


—chen Canal Street was New 
York's Fifth Avenue, and Andrew 
Jackson was President. 


A House hallowed with tradition 
and achievement; its galleries a 
veritable “Exposition”; an ever 
changing and dazzling panorama; 
enjoying the admiration and the 


patronage of the Family, the Col- : 


lector, and the Connoisseur. The 
choisest wares of England, France, 
Czecho Slovakia, and each im- 
portation, an exclusive creation 
for Davis Collamore. Distinction 
and elegance, unapproachable. 


First to introduce English China 
to America, And the world 


today has no comparable collec- .. = 


tion. Exquisite examples of the 

exalted art of Minton, Copeland, Royal 

Worcester, Royal Daulton, George 

Jones. 

But great stocks and great quality do 

not mean “great” prices. 

Main Gallery—Entirely devoted to 
Art Objects, Novelties, Gifts for 
Weddings, Graduation; Favors, etc. 

Second Gallery—Exclusively present- 
ing the world's finest in Crystal and 
Glass. 

Third Gallery—Confined to wondrous 
China for the table. 

Fourth Gallery—A collection of An- 
tique China; each piece bearing a 
printed history and some dating back 
to the year 1600. 


Visit “America’s China and 
Crystal Exposition” 


“The finest the world affords— 
at the lowest possible price.” 


Davis Corramorr g€ 


"MORE THAN A STORE —— AN EXPOSITION" 


Fifth Avenue ab 48** Ste 


NEW YORK 


Cüstablisheà^ 1857 
A NATIONAL INSTITUTION. 


oss; Google 


House & Garden 
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The facade of a small Dutch colonial house gave the architectural 

flavor to this dooryard garden, the exhibit of Daisy Hill Farm, 

whose planting and arrangement were handled with extra- 
ordinary fidelity to an actual scheme 
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(Continued from page 166) 


have it designed for him by the land- 
scape architect. If it were done in the 
former way it was necessary to have the 
design passed upon by the landscape 
architect. Thus it was possible for each 
garden exhibit to retain its individuality 
yet become an integral part of one great 
harmonious scheme. The purely floral 
exhibits, and the equipment exhibits, 
were, or might have been, handled in 
the same way. 

The Public Auditorium, with its im- 
mense unbroken floor space offered an 
ideal exhibition site. From the general 
view on page 166 it will be seen how well 
the show was planned to fit the hall. 
The line of exhibits against the balconies 
on either side were of necessity quite 
narrow—hardly more than 17 feet deep— 
having been made so in order that the 
main lengthwise aisles might run directly 
from the entrance doorways. This 
narrowness, however, was scarcely notice- 
able, so cleverly was it concealed by care- 
ful planning. 

In the large central sections the con- 
trolling hand of the landscape architect 
was able to limit the height of the tree 
and shrub masses, thus keeping this part 
of the pattern comparatively low in its 
general effect. The sides and back of the 
large stage at the end of the hall were a 
gorgeous yellow mass of Acacias from the 
Thomas Roland collection. There was 
a line of smaller exhibits under the bal- 


conies on the same floor level, and on the 
floor level below were shown garden 
accessories and equipment, and the 
Garden Club of America garden models 
which graced the New York Show a few 
weeks earlier. 

An interesting fact of the garden ex- 
hibits in the Cleveland show was the 
attention many of the exhibitors gave to 
informal design. There were probably as 
many gardens of this type as of the 
formal, which is rather unusual, con- 
sidering the natural tendency to do a 
formal design in a small space amid such 
four-square surroundings. These in- 
formal, naturalistic gardens were done, in 
almost every instance, with great skill; 
nature was not imitated but simply used 
to good advantage. One of the best 
garden exhibits in the show, that of the 
Wayside Gardens, of Mentor, Ohio, was 
of this character. ; It occupied a long, nar- 
row space, and was separated from the 
aisle by a low dry masonry retaining 
wall of the local ledge-stone. The same 
stone was used to create a higher and 
more rugged wall in the background, in 
the center of which was made an arched 
grotto that covered a pool. The plant- 
ing was kept splendidly in character. 

The John Scheeper's garden, which 
won the first prize at the New York Show, 
was given the same award at Cleveland. 
It was one of a half-dozen formally 

(Continued on page 172) 


Lilacs, Azaleas, Dogwoods and many other flowering shrubs 
were massed about this garden of Carl Hagenburger to produce 
a luxuriant setting for its minor architecture and the figure 
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È In the new home — be free 
E from heating troubles 
THE CHARM OF CURTAIN BEAUTY E Don't put up with the old discomforts in your 
e new home. Day and night, month in and 
Here's as easy way to brighten Enamel. Single, double, triple, E month out, the Minneapolis regulates your 


heating plant like a faithful janitor. 
Keeps your house at exactly the temperature you want. You 
set the indicator on the Minneapolis so that your house 
temperature will fall at any given hour, for the night, and 
rise at any hour for the day. All this is done automatically. 
Your house will be comfortably warm when you get up. 
Saves % to M on fuel. Easily and quickly installed on 
any type of heating plant, using any fuel Is particularly 
needed on oil burners, both power and gravity types. 


Branch offices in principal cities render complete installation 
service. Elsewhere see a heating contractor. Write for free book- 
let on the comfort and economy of automatic heat regulation. 


UA 


up your home inexpensively. Re- they fit all windows. Anyone 

new curtains that are worn or can put them up with only a 

shabby, then hang all curtainson hammer. 

Bluebird Rods. They give simple 

drapes new charm and beauty.  Stiffening ribs are a practical and 
distinctive feature. That's why 

“Bluebirds” are economical rods “Bluebirds” won't sag, are strong 

of improved shape, finished in and last for years. Made by 

tarnish-proof Satin Gold or White H. L. Judd Co., Inc., New York. 


n 


g 


LOANS 


Wen 


Order Bluebird Rods today. Your dealer 
carries them or will gladly get them for you 


TITUJT 


MINNEAPOLIS HEAT REGULATOR COMPANY 


e) 2790 Fourth Ave., So. Established 1885 = oe Minn. 
: TEMINNEAPOLIS 

z HEAT REGULATOR 

e “The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
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THE “VISION” OF PEARL WIRE CLOTH 


- LTHOUGH Beauty and Economy are the foremost of PEARL 
Wire Cioth features, another of great importance is Vision. 


Due to it$ smoorh metallic finish and even mesh, coupled wi:h 
its color, which turns to an “invisible” gray shortly after 
installed, PEARL offers practically no obstruction to the vision, 
and the occupants of a PEARL Screened Porch enjoy the beauty 
of the outdoor view. 


This feature does not hold with painted cloth. PEARL requires 
no painting., It insures against repairs, continued painting and 
the petty annoyances that less durable wire cloth gives. 


Buy only the Genuine, which has two copper wires in the 
selvage and our red tag on every roll. 


Call on our local dealer or write direct for samples and liters- 
iure if you're interested in screen material. Address Dept. “K” 


The Gilbert & Bennet Mfg. Co. 
New York Georgetown, Conn. Chicago Kansas City 


G & B Pearl is made in two weights—regular and extra heavy. 
The best hardware dealer in your city sells "PEARL" 


thing of beauly 


Aprotection 
that pays for itself 
many times 


I| Snàpco SHIELDS 


will save your 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 


GLASS,MARBLE or METAL TOPS 
SoDEMANN HEAT & Power Co. 


b 2304 Morean ST ST. Louis,Mo, 


BOOK ON REQUEST 
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INTERNATIONAL 
SILVERPLATE 
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Designed to Take Its Place 
in Daily Family Life 


HERE have been dining-rooms—you remember them—where 

the silverplated ware rested unused on buffet or closet shelf. 
But these homes missed the purpose of silverware and the pleasure 
and satisfaction of using it every day. 

International Silverplate is more than a decoration—it is meant 
to be used. It is designed to take a sturdy, democratic share in 
family life and to make that life more pleasant. Use the silverplated 
meat platter each night at dinner. Serve the vegetables every day 
in the convenient two-compartment vegetable dishes. Let the vases: 
candlesticks and tea things add their gracefulness as the usual thing. 

International Silverplate thrives on this treatment. Constant use 
and washing with the dishes serve only to keep its beauty brighter. 
It represents a true economy, for it cannot break in use or washing. 

You can be sure of the highest quality if you look for one of the 
four trade-marks below. They carry a guarantee of the world's 
largest makers of silverplated ware. Avoid an article with nothing 
but a low price to commend it. In silverplate you can distinguish 
quality only by the trade-mark. 


Information that will assure the right selection, 
the proper use for all occasions, and the way to 
care for silverware in the home will be sent on 
request. Address Department HW-3, Inter- 
national Silver Company, Meriden, Conn. 


SEs SIE SED 
Lars 
6 9 
INTERNATIONAL S CO INTERNATIONAL S CO. NTERNATIONAL 5.CO 


Ware carrying any one of the above trade-marks is genuine Interna- 
tional Silverplate; on pieces of International Silverplate, matching pat- 
terns of 1847 Rogers Bros. knives, forks and spoons, the trade-mark is 


847 ROGERS BROS— — — — — — —— 
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The exhibit of the Wayside Gardens, of Mentor, Ohio, won the 
A. S. L. As Second Prize and was one of the most interest- 
ing and beautiful gardens in the show 
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planned garden exhibits which would be 
considered splendid examples of garden 
design indoors or out, real or make 
believe. 

A noteworthy detail in the planting 
schemes of the various individual garden 
exhibits was the fact that in almost every 
instance plants were shown in bloom 
which would naturally be blooming 
simultaneously. Practically every flower 
had been forced, of course, yet there 
were noticed but few combinations which 


wouldn't be found blossoming together Sch 


in an actual garden. Thus a great deal 
of misleading information was avoided, 
and the innocent amateur was not 
tempted to put ideas into practice which 
would only mean disappointment. 

Heretofore the special stress in flower 
shows has been laid upon showing flowers, 
and while this will always be the raison 
d'étre of flower shows, it is not enough. 
Nor is it enough that purely exhibitional 
gardens should be put together which 
could never be reproduced in any way in 
practical reality. Unless the display is an 
altogether floral one it should be given 
an authentic setting. People who visit 
flower shows go because the sight of 
flowers gives them a thrill—one of the 
most elemental of human thrills; but a 
great many, and a rapidly growing pro- 
portion, go use they are interested in 
making gardens—one of the most ele- 
mental of human pursuits. 

The Florist's Review lists the garden 
awards as follows: 

“The appropriation of $5,000 to cover 


the exhibits of 1,000 square feet laid out 
as gardens was divided among Knoble 
Bros., Cleveland; John Scheepers, Inc., 
New York; Daisy Hill Farm, Chagrin 
Falls, O.; C. Merkel & Sons, Mentor, O. 
and the Wayside Garden Co., Mentor, O. 
All five of the gardens were considered 
worthy of the additional award of a 
gold medal. 

“The gold medal of the Garden Club of 
America and the special cash prize of 
$350 were awarded for the garden of John 
eepers, Inc., the second prize of $225 
going to Knoble Bros. Co is was 
judged by a committee composed of three 
members of S.A.F., consisting of 
W. L. Rock, Edward Sceery, and F. R. 
Pierson; three members of the American 
Society of Landscape Architects—Fer- 
ruccio Vitale, Aubrey Tialdi and J. Hugh 
Smith, and three members of the Garden 
Club of America—Mrs. Harold I. Pratt, 
Mrs. Robert Mallory and Mrs. William 
Andrew Lockwood. 

“The prizes for a bulb garden covering 
500 square feet were distributed among 
the displays of The Friedley Co., Cleve- 
land, first prize; Witthuhn’s Flower Shop, 
Cleveland, second prize; Charles G. 
Reep, North Olmstead, O., third prize. 

“For the display of plants arranged as a 
rose garden, C. Merkel & Sons Co. re- 


ceived the first prize of $1,000 on the ex- 
hibit which was staged in the trade 
display hall on the lower floor. 
“In the class calling for a display of rose 
plants arranged for effect asa rose border, 
(Continued on page 174) 


On the principal cross axis of the Show space the treatment 
afforded an opportunity for a circular garden of Chatillon 
roses about a bronze figure, the exhibit of Henry A. Dreer 
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GARDEN 
ORNAMENTS 


BENCHES 
BIRD BATHS 
JARDINIERES 


in classic Italian designs exe- 
cuted in terra cotta and stone. 


Our display comprises the 
largest assortment of Italian 
Potteries in the country. 


Beautiful pictorial booklet illustrating many at- 
tractive pieces, sent on receipt of 20c in stamps. 


ASNT, 
Num 


AAA booklet. 


Carbone ..| 


DEVONSHIRE CHAIRS, 
Tables and Taborets are included in our 


Importers of Italian Arts and Antiques 


BOSTON * * 
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1.) Martins 100% Pure Varnishes 


tm 


Reflecting the Character and 
Discrimination of the Owner 
Martin's Varnish is 100% Pure— which means that it contains no 


adulterants of any nature. It is made of pure vegetable oils, fossil 
gums and turpentine. (No Benzine—No Rosin.) 


Because of this fact it goes farther—lasts longer and 
gives a tone finish that cannot be excelled. 


Mas janwsa(o 
PIONEERS OF 1007, PURE VARNISHES 
CHICAGO 


«| Sunlit Basements 


RAS the basement out of the darkness by 
providing windows of generous size. Your 
architect knows how to do it, adding to property 
value and architectural beauty. Insist on an abun- 
dance of good glazing. 


Be sure that “the best glass” is used—that of the 
American Window Glass Co. It is perfectly melted 
in the world’s largest furnaces and of greater ten- 
sile strength, less wave and more lustre by reason 
of improved methods of drawing and blowing. It 
is flat, of uniform thickness, and graded according 
to highest standards. Insist upon the genuine. 


AMERICAN WINDOW GLASS 
Pa BES e Te World's Largest Producer of Window Glass 


GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH. PA. BRANC IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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| SPENCER’S 


FREE 


Stiff cover library 
edition, “ acter 
in Furniture," tell 
ing you how to select 
the new pieces you 
need de your 
home, illustratin. 

correct lines a: 

craftsmanship. 


A permanent 
book for library 
reference. 


Guide to Character in Furniture 


A most valuable book for those who wish to know the quality points to 
look for in furniture that is not higher priced. Compiled from authorita- 
tive sources, illustrating historical period motifs adapted to modern 
furniture design. The Beauty and charm of the spinet desk, gate-leg 
tables, the escritoire, tea-wagons, are interestingly presented, as also “The 
Ritz Group,” a specially designed suite for the small 
dining room and breakfast porch, shown on the 
open specimen pages reproduced above. May we 
mail you your free copy. 


WILHELM FunNrTURE Co., Sturgis, Michigan 


"Furniture City” 
SE SS 
MAIL ] = 
THIS WILHELM FURNITURE Co. (EERE 
311 Jean Ave., Sturgis, Mich. NTEED «d 
COUPON Please send me postpaid K CUALITY. A) | 
TODAY Spencer’s new book, Sos ey” 
| "Character in Furniture." — | 


Arthur Raymond Spencer's new book 
portrays ‘The Historical Intimacy of 
the Spinet Desk," “The Charm of the 
Gate Leg Table," *'The Decorative Pos- 
sibilities of the Escritoire" and a wealth 
of other interesting information. Illus- 
trated with photographs by courtesy 
Wilhelm Furniture Co. 


Adddress....cscossasses ——— | 


Advise me where I can see Wilhelm “Character” 
Furniture in my city. 
— — — — — í— — — ‘Ml 


Beautiful TILES 


Never Renewed Yet Ever New 
E 


Preserving the finish, color, texture and design of the material is 
never a cause for concerh when Beautiful Tiles are used. No ex- 
pense or trouble of replacement, repairing or resurfacing is ever 
involved. The permanence of Tiles is their guarantee of lower 
cost and unbroken serviceability. 

Time and wear cannot change Tiles. Their charm continues with 
age. Their advantages as a decorative material are unequaled. 
Such Tiles are especially produced by the Associated Tile Manu- 
facturers with beauty "di utility always in view. 

Tiles lessen the burdensof housework. They cannot be scratched, 
marred or worn down. They are cleaned 
with the easy application ofa damp cloth. 


The factories named below are associated together 
to insure the finest quality, the most satisfyin 

service, and the most intelligent use of Beautiful 
Tiles that can possibly be achieved. 


TheAlhambra Tile Company copy “Hom 
American Encaustic Tiling. S een of Then i c 


., Ltd. T 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. vill be sent to you 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. Free on request. 
Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 
Matawan Tile Company 
The Mosaic T ile Company 
The National Tile Company 
Old Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 
The C. Pardee Works 
United States Encaustic 
Tile Works 
Wheeling Tile Company 


w 
ha un rH UH I € 


are the 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 
315 7th Avenue Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 
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House & Garden 


|THE FLOWER SHOW AT CLEVELAND 


(Continued from page 172) 


covering 100 square feet, the first prize 
of $150 and a gold medal went to Daisy 
Hill Farm and the second prize of $100 
went to Carl Hagenburger. 

And after all, while Horticulture is the 
real thing of flower shows, it is only just 
that its necessary complement, Garden 
Design, should be coming into its own. 


Not merely in the small way that has 
been the rapidly improving rule of 
flower shows for the past few years, but 
in the larger sense that it achieved for the 
first time at Cleveland, where it brought 
all the parts together and made harmony 
where a not unpleasant chaos had existed 


before. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN’S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 156) 


OLOUR SCHEMES FOR THF FLOWER 

GarvEN. By Gertrude Jekyll. 
Country Life, London and Charles 
Scribner's Sons, New York. 


That an author so experienced in the 
subject and so careful can put forth un- 
revised and unchanged this fifth edition, 
“necessitated by continuous demand,” 
is proof enough of the book’s worth. 
She casually mentions her strain of 
Bunch Primroses developed by a system 
of seed selection carried on for more than 
thirty years. There is consolation for all 
gardeners who are dissatisfied with their 
efforts toward having a beautiful garden 
in the fact that it has taken Miss Jekyll 
“half a life time merely to find out what is 
best worth doing and a good slice out of 
another half to puzzle out the ways of 
doing it.” 

The object of the book is “to bring to 
bear upon the subject some consideration 
of common sense with sincerity of pur- 
pose, sense of beauty and artistic knc vl- 
edge that can make plain ground and 
growing things into a year-long succession 
of living pictures." The devising of these 
pictures she thinks the "best thing to do 
in gardening". As to maintaining in a 
border a good color scheme she believes 
that the only way is to devote certain 
borders to certain times of the year, each 
border to be bright for one to three 
months. There can be a too extreme 
striving for color; a blue garden may be 
hungering for a group of white lilies, or for 
something of palest lemon-yellow, but 
it is not allowed to have it because it is 
called the Blue Garden; but the real 
business of the blue garden is to be 
beautiful first and then just as blue as 
may be consistent with its best possible 
beauty;—the juxtaposition of a rightly 
placed complementary color will make 
the blues more telling. 

The nicest juxtaposition of comple- 
mentary and harmonizing colors of 
flowers, along with appropriateness of 


, form and habit of plants, is the book's 


keynote. Studies, most of them actually 
tried out, have been made for the various 
scasons and for borders of different types 
of flowering plants, including those of the 
woodland. The grouping of plants in pots 
is touched upon and the fruit garden 
planned for beauty likewise. Some of the 
combinations are of course not practical 
for climates different from that of the 
southern and central parts of England. 
The maintenance of some of the schemes 
requires close attention and would be 
costly, even on a smaller scale than that 
towhich Miss Jekyll has been accustomed: 
she regards ten acres as but a small area 
for a bit of woodland and labels as a Plan 
for a Small Garden of China Asters one 
that calls for a space of fifty feet by 


ninety. The pictures and plans have been 
made well and reproduced successfully; 
but it might seem that in view of the title 
more than the one of all the one hundred 
twenty-three ought to be in colors and 
that the price asked for the book would 
warrant that. ,F. B. M. 


NAIRE IN AMERICAN LITERATURE. 
By Norman Foerster. The Macmil- 
lan Company. 


This collection and elaboration of es- 
says that had at least in large part cir- 
culated for possible criticism in a number 
of leading magazines makes a book of no 
small value to the student of literature 
and the student of nature. The author 
reveals himseii upon every page as gifted 
with the faculty of keen criticism and 
appreciation of artistic wers, well 
schocled by the use of much that is best 
in the writings of ancient and modern 
poets and philosophers; he shows unusual 
discernment in the various fields of 
nature study also, particularly in all that 
relates to birds. Upon page 277 he states: 
“In recent years an unceasing effort has 
been made by ornithologists to describe 
the songs of birds with something like 
scientific precision; so to describe the bird 
itself is easy, but the song is baffling. 
Since few birds sing in accordance with 
the intervals of the diatonic scale, and few 
sing without using notes quite indeter- 
minate in pitch, since, in short, birds do 
not use an exact musical instrument like 
the piano, the form of description re- 
cently in favor—the musical staff—has 
led to a small amount of success and a 
great deal of distortion and absurdity. 
Burroughs wisely resorted to a more 
fruitful means, a combination of literal 
transcript and interpretive description, in 
the manner of Thoreau." 

In judging the works of American 
writers of prose and verse he discreetly 
takes into account traits inherited and 
personal characteristics. Thus he under- 
stands a composite so strange as that of 
Whitman, with whom he is sympathetic, 
although he by no means palliates his 
moral shortcomings. With Muir he 
ascends into sublimities of nature that are 
truly grand and which he expresses in 
language that is quite fitting. He de- 
scribes the heart of Sidney Lanier, who, 
besides contributing uniquely the scenery 
of the south to American literature, 
“reveals a musician’s feeling for nature.” 

The entire book is most wholesome, 
a tonic to the student of literature and to 
the student of life. The style of the 
English in it is faultless and the mechani- 
cal features of the work are in correspond- 
ence with its style. 

F.B. M. 
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T Gangs 
Stationery 


OLD HAMPSHIRE VELLUM is an 
unusual paper that skilfully combines the 
delicate surface of the softer papers with 
the firmness and character of the stiffer 
bonds. It has a smooth, unglazed kid 
finish that makes writing on it a pleasure. 

Especially appropriate for women who 
want a stationery of strength and distinc- 
tion. It is cut in sizes correctly pro- 
portioned for social, professional, and 
scmi-business use: 

A usable packet of Specimen Sheets and 

Envelopes will be sent you on receipt of 10c 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 


Fine Stationery Deparment C 
South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


If you seek distinction and individ- 
uality, you will be pleased with 
Leavens furniture—either a complete 
set for bedroom or breakfast room, 
or a charming single piece to fit that 
nook or corner. You attain perfect 
harmony with surroundings by hav- 
ing your selection decorated or 
finished to order. 


The Leavens way is a comparatively 
inexpensive way too—as you will 
learn by experience. In either 
Decorated or Colonial furniture a 
beautiful simplicity of design, goes 
hand in hand with quality and value. 


Shipments made anywhere, carefully 
crated to insure safe delivery. 


Write for illustrations and complete 
information 


WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO., Inc. 


Manufacturers 


32 Canal Street Boston, Mass. 


“The Trousseau House of America” 


for the 
Country Home 


Household Linen 
Luncheon Sets Tea Napkins 
Bath Linen 


Especially made for serviceable 
wear, beautifying the country 
home — reasonably priced 


GRANDE MAISON pe BLANC z 


FIFTH AVENUE, 44th and 45th Sts., NEW YORK 
Magnolia Palm Beach Hampton Bays 


“Dog Tracks” 


is the quaint colonial name for 
this rug—one of the many old 
historic colonial patterns used 
in our handsome hand-woven 


Shuttle- Graft 
Colonial Pattern Rugs 


Ideal for bedrooms, hall- 
ways, doorways and 
thresholds. Size 36"x 60" 
as shown here—priced to 
sell at $10. 


Individuality at a 
really reasonable figure 


Send orders and requests to 
Tse SHUTTLE-Crart Co., INC. 


File Folio 21 
1416 Massachusetts Ave. 
Cambridge, Mass. 


OM el offs offs off dk gh fh h dk dk dh ffs he offs aff ih ok 


In buying from us you have the 
advantage of Exceptional Quality 
in Creations of most Distinctive 
Charm, also our Personal Service 
in aiding you to secure just the 
Design and Coloring that appeal 
to your individual taste. 


Luxurious Comfort is reflected 
in the unusual Modelhereshown. 
This Design may also be had in a 
complete Suite. 


HIGHEST QUALITY 
BUT NOT HIGHEST PRICED 


rea The REED SHOP, Inc. £7 


Furnishings 13 EAST 57th STREET, NEW YORK Fabrics 
Catalogue B “Suggestions in Reed Furniture" sent for 25c. 


HEREVER homes are especially 
thoughtfully and artistically fur- 
nished, there will you find COLONIAL 
Clocks—standing in stately friendliness, 


It is easy to understand the almost 
universal desire to own a COLONIAL 
Clock when the things are brought to 
mind that make it almost a personality 
in the home. Deep-throated chimes; the 
rhythmic ticking of finest movements 
made here and abroad; authentic style; 
master cabinet work; permanence that 
links one generation with another— 
these things lend an air of good taste, 
culture, well-being to the homes CO- 
LONIAL Clocks adorn. 


There is a COLONIAL Clock for 
every good home whether it be an elab- 
orate house, bungalow or snug apart- 
ment. Prices are, without exception, 
agreeably moderate. 


Send for this Book 
of Suggestions 
It illustrates and de- 
scribes “Colonial”? 
Clocks in typical 
home surroundings, 

Free on request. 


COLONIAL 
MFG. CO. 


120 Colonial Avenue 
Zeeland, Michigan 


World's Largest Manu- 
facturers of Hall Clocks 


Colonial Clocks are sold in the Letter 
furniture stores the country over 


COLONIAL 
_CLOCKS 
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Dreer’s Dahlias 


Taking stock of the trend of the times, we have 
gradually acquired a most complete collection of 
the choicer Dahlias. Every one of the over 250 
varieties offered in Dreer's Garden Book has been 
critically tested and proved worthy of all we say 
in its favor. Dahlia connoisseurs will be inter- 
ested in the sensational Novelty for 1924. 


Pride of San Francisco 
A Beautiful Bedding Decorative 


Visitors to our trial grounds last fall invari- 
ably became extremely enthusiastic about this 
supcrb creation. One single plant, with its dozen 
or more magnificent flowers open at one time, 
constitutes a rare sight. The color is a composi- 
tion of soft salmon pink, suffused with soft rose, 
the total effect being a delightful golden salmon 
pink, as brilliant in the sun as under artificial 
light. 

The plant forms a sturdy, upright bush of compact 
habit, about four feet tall, requiring no staking. The 
flowers are borne on stiff stems of good length and with- 
out disbudding will average 6 to 7 inches in diameter. 
Further description and full color illustration of this 


outstanding novelty will be found on page 144 of the 
Dreer Garden Book. 


We offer strong, vigorous pot plants 
of Pride of San Francisco at $2.50 
each. Delivery about May 15th. 


We suggest early orders, however, for the present 
supply is limited. 


Dreer's Garden Book 


abounds with special offers of the choicest Dahlias, the 
most superb Gladioli, the aristocrats among Roses, Old- 
fashioned hardy plants and plants for the Home. 
Eighty-six vears of faithful service in supplying mate- 
rials for the making of greater gardens has won us an 
enviable following among the country's most exacting 
home gardeners. We solicit the privilege of serving you 
as well. Please write for catalog and mention this pub- 
lication. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


House & Garden 


The exhibit of the Iowa State College presented in graphic form 
an ideal small town residential development, complete to the last 


detail of landscaping 


AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


One of Bobbink & Aikins 
demonstrations 
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was of rock 

garden planting to which an un- 

usual note of interest was added 
by a water-wheel 


SS 


Azaleas are always a feature of 

the Bobbink & Atkins displays 

—never more so than in this 

brilliantly colored and effectively 
fenced in garden 
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The Rose garden of A. N. Pierson was lastefully 
laid out with gravei walks and stretches of 


fresh green turf between the beds 
Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Queen Anne Martin House 


Made with 48 rooms for the 
beautiful martins who colonize. 
"Themartins devour mosquitoes! 
Scientific porch. Pure white and 
green trims, Of pine, copper 
roof. 22-foot easy raising pole, 
house 36 x 26 x 37 inches. 


$60.00 


Places with trees should 
, have these houses, The 


woodpeckerfamily save 


millions of dollars in 
trees annually, destroy- 
ing moths, ants and tree 
pests, Lovely design. 


Brown to match tree” ` 


trunk, Norway pine. 
26} in, high, 12 in wide, 


‘Scientific Wren House 
It brings the silver-throated 
wrens! A 4compartment house 
satisfying their habit of chang- 
ing nests for each succeeding 
brood, Beautiful design, to hang 
from tree, eaves or elsewhere, 
Green. Of oak, with cypress 
shingles, copper coping. 28 in- 


See what the birds eat! 
Government research has dis- 
closed the song birds’ value to 
America, See here one. bird’s 
daily diet! Just attract the 


, Songbirds to your grounds! 


Dodson Famous Sparrow Trap 

Temoves the harmful English 

Sparrow, 36x18x12in, $8.00 
c 


about your grounds? 


UT them up this season, friends, or 
your fine place may look as desolate 
as handsome walls devoid of pictures. 
"T" Truly, Dodson Bird Houses have become 
lm” fashionable. But why? 


These quaint signs of hospitality attract the 
beautiful songsters. So artistic are the Dodson 
Bird Houses, that one is apt to overlook the scien- 
tific details which Mr. Dodson has perfected after 
years of study. Not so the birds! They approve 
them season after season, building their homes, 
raising successive broods of little songsters 


Gentle folks love the birds, know their happy 
influence, their inspiration. Dodson Bird Houses 
open this joy to you 


But, remember, always, the WORK of the song 
birds. A thousand mosquitoes a day are destroyed 
by just one graceful martin! Trees are protected 
from boring pests by the flicker family! All your 
green growing things are INSURED thru the 
song birds you attract 


Send us your order straight from this page. 
The houses come promptly all carefully crated, 
ready to put up. Order NOW — don't put it off 


Who buys Dodson Bird Houses 


J. H. Kellogg, Battle Creck 
Sidney L. Colgate, Orange 


Henry Ford, Detroit 

Mrs. W. M. Leeds, New York 

Edward Bok, Philadelphia Irvin S. Cobb, New York 

Adolphus Busch, St. Louis Mrs. Louis F. Swift, Chicago 

Mrs. Thomas A. Edison, Montclair J. Odgen Armour, Chicago 

Mrs. Julius Rosenwald, Chicago Mrs. French Vanderbilt, Newport 
and score upon score of friends the country over 


JOSEPH H. DODSON, Inc. 
731 HARRISON AVE. KANKAKEE, ILL. 


Mr. Dodson is President of the American Audubon 
Association and a Devoted Friend of the Song Birds 


Flycatcher House 


The Flycatchers are entirely in- 
sectivorous, living off the pests 
of the air. This strikingly origi- 
nalhousewillattractthem. Place 
on a pole, or hang. Grecn, of 
pine. 15x11x18 inches, 


$4.00 


Birds need water—that’s why 
they eat fruits. They are afraid 
of large bodies of water. A 
scientific bird bath will attract 
them to your lawn. Sloping 
sides designed for the birds 
complete with stand, 32-in. high 


Bluebird House 


Bluebirdsfor happiness, because 
they are perhaps our most be- 
lovedsongsters! They are exact- 
ing birds; but this house will 
win them, Putit on a pole up 
out of harm's way, Green, of 
pine, 21 in. high by 16 in. diam, 


Send for Mr. Dodson's fasci^ 

nating booklet—“Your Bird 

Friendsand How to Win Them.” 

Forty ycars' loving study of the 

birds has completed it, Things 

you should know about the work 
! ofthe song birdst 


B 


REAL DODSON BIRD HOUSES SOLD 
FROM KANKAKEE BY MAIL ONLY 
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The New York Chapter of the American Landscape Architects 
offered a restrained arrangement of dwellings and service build- 
ings in which sheared hedges played an important pari 


AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


Sows Seeds Wat a Touch! 


Each “Plant Comes Up Separately 


NO WASTE OF SEED, TIME OR PLANTS 
with this in- 


Ghe Amateur Gardener, with thisin- 


now able to sow the finest seeds with a pre- 
cision and assurance of success hitherto pos- 
sible only to the skilled professional. 


HOW IT OPERATES 


At the bottom of the feeder-tube extending 


Levick 


A first prize was awarded to the detailed grouping of Har- 
vard s School of Landscape Architecture 


seed-holder is a pear- 
shaped opening regulat- 
ed by a spring, exposing 
an opening correspond- 
ing in size to that of the 
seed to be sown. 


The Seed-Sower is held 
in the left hand with the 


Just a Suggestion: 


over the back of the 
hand. A light tapping 
with the second finger o 
the right hand on the 
end of the second finger 
of the left gently impels 
the seeds through the 
tube in regular order 
(see illustration). 


When ordering one for 
your own use, why not 


one or more as welcome gifts to your friends? 


Sent anywhere, postage 


prepaid, on receipt of 


ONE DOLLAR 


——— — — Please Use This Coupon in Ordering 
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785 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


MAX SCHLING 


I enclose herewith . . . . dollars by check, money order, cash | 

for (how many) . . . . Sowrite Seed-Sowers, to be sent to me 

Post Paid. | 
| 


Name. 


The Holland Cup and Gold Medal winning bulb exhibit of John 
Scheepers, Inc. A feeling of delightful peace and dignity filled 
the shrub-surrounded garden, 
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| A Beautiful Estate At Lake Forest, Til. : 


—A Mechanical places, golf courses, parks and cemeteries— wherever they are 
Masterpiece, de- used, the Jacobsen 4-Acre Power Lawn Mower makes friends. 
signed by expert Jt wins repeatedly in trial tests and demonstrations, against other 
engineers and power mowers. It is praised by men who have had experience with all 
entirely built in kinds, and is repeatedly replacing other mowers after its demonstration 
one factory devot- — of superior performance. 


ed exclusively to 
the manufacture 
of power mowers. 


Mower Perfection Means Lawn Perfection 


On private lawns, from half acre up, on large estates, country 


Handles as easily as a hand mower, with 
four to five times greater capacity, and 
does better work. It steers casily in and 


A mechanic is not necessary to operate it. 


The sturdy motor not only runs cutting 
reel but propels the mower. You do not 


for especially fine medium size lawns. 


Make Your Garden an Assured Success 


231 Water Strect 


There is one thing that will do more than anything else 
to make your garden an assured success, and that is a 
plentiful supply of water. Of course you can get it with 
a hose, but hose holding is tedious and expensive; it 
takes a lot of time. 


With a Skinner System of Irrigation, you simply turn 
on the water when it is needed, and the ground is soon 
thoroughly soaked with a gentle spray which does not 
cake the soil. Your garden will yield flowers, fruits 
and vegetables in quality and abundance such as it has 
never grown before. 


Inexpensive, simple to install and easy to operate, 
Immediate shipment. Made decorative by training beans 
or flowering vines on the posts. 


Our business is the correct watering of lawns, gardens FQ, 


of all kinds, golf courses, polo and athletic fields. tennis 
courts, bowling greens. 
Write us for information on irrigation 
which will be of great interest to you. 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 
Troy, Ohio 


YSTEM 


EP. OF IRRIGATION 
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Jacobsen 4-Acre Power Lawn Mower 


A fast, efficient and economical mower that soon pays for itself in labor 
saved, because it cuts fully four acres a day on only one gallon of gas. 
have to push or drag. Traction wheels 
operate independently of the cutting reel 
when necessary to travel over walks, road- 
out among flower beds, shrubs, trees, etc. ways, etc. A score of other interesting 
and superior features of Jacobsen 4-Acre 
Power Lawn Mowers are explained in the 
handsome free book. Write for it today. 


Our Special Jacobsen Estate Mower is a wonder 


Write for the handsomely illustrated free book; describes the machines fully; 
pictures many beautiful lawns and gives testimonials of prominent users. 


| The JACOBSEN MANUFACTURING CO., 


p 
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Refinements 
reel from mower. 


running in oil bath. 


blades, reel clutch is thr 
off before knives are dama; 


À Few of Its Mechanical 


Knives sharpened by mower's 
own power without removing 


Enclosed gear transmission 
Miniature automobile type of 


differential easy steering. 
If sticks or stones catch in 


own 
ged. 
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$Beauty at your “Door! 


Six splendid Evergreens — each a specimen 
plant, vigorous and big-rooted—to add grace 
and distinction to your doorway or lawn. 


This collection consists of matched pairs in the 
following three deservedly popular varieties: 
2 Pyramid Arborvitae Thuya Pyramidalis 2 to 3 feet. 
2 Greek Juniper Juniperus Stricta 1% to 2 feet. 
2 Phitzer's Juniper Juniperus Phitzeriana 15 to 18 inches 
Carefully packed, crated and delivered 
to the express on receipt of the price. 
TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS 


The New Outpost Catalogue is yours on request — Many fascinating 
novelties and all the worth-while favorites in Evergreens, trees, shrubs, 
vines, perennials, roses, etc., with complete price lists. 
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House & Garden 


Levick 


To Mrs. L. Caspar Wister, of Wynnewood, Pa., went a first prize in the 
country" home competition. Mrs. Wister's design included the desirable 
features of fruit trees, vegelable garden and secluded drying yard 


AT THE NEW YORK FLOWER SHOW 


Levick 


A more compact dwelling-house group than that of Iowa 
State College was that of the Ambler School of Horticulture, 
executed by Miss P. H. Smith of Philadelphia 
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Mrs. C. Frederick Stout, of Ardmore, Pa., worked out this 
residential treatment. It was particularly interesting in its 
combination of enclosing walls hedge plantings 
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Rare Plants from Hicks 
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Toharmonize with the Fiske woven wire 
lawn fence we picture a beautiful woven 
wire gate of durable construction. We 
also makeanornamental irongatewhich 
harmonizes equally well with thewoven 
wire fencing. 


The Beauty of a 
Rambler Arched 


ae probed wire arches Walk 


Made instock sizes 18 inches wide, What could be more beautiful 


| than a flower-arched walk in 
fy and they span 4-fooc walks, your garden? It certainly adds 


They have heavy frames to ex^ charm and distinction to the 
tend into the ground for stability, ^ approach of a home. 
and are rust and weather proof. Now is the time to select an 


They are made in halves and are — arch-aFiskewirearchon which 
packed, nested, for easyshipment, to train the vine. 


Also, 30 inch arches for $15.00. The Fiske wire arches are made 
$ the enduring way to last season 


- after season and year after year. 

W. IRON Also don’t forget other Fiske 
J. ‘Fiske WORKS garden utilities — arbors, fan 
ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK. trellises, etc.—which Fiske also 
80 Park Place ~ New York makes rust and weather proof. 
ESTABLISHED 1858 Send for catalog 15. 
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Mountain Lover—Pachistima canb yi 


One of the rarest plants in the United States; grows wild only 
in one place in the mountains of West Virginia. It is a beautiful 
ground cover, producing a green and bronze-red, moss-like carpet, 
6 inches thick. Tuck it under foundation plantings at the edge, 
along the border of a path, or in the rock garden. 


Home Landscapes, our new catalogue describing many garden 
rarities, sent on request to House and Garden readers. 


Hicks Nurseries 


Box H Westbury, L. I., New York 
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^ Be Ready 


for the birds 
when they arrive 
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i Price Delivered 


LINEDLN WRENHOUSE — rou: tor $3.50 


invite a family of these little feathered friends to be your 
guests for the summer. Enjoy their songs—watch the little 
ones venture out into the world on their tiny wings. 


This bird house is artistic and built on scientific principles—it looks like 
a miniature log cabin. Made of wood, tinted a soft brown that attracts 
the birds and hasa strong, weather-proof roof. It comes knocked down 
and is easily put together. The price is only $1.00 delivered. (Canada 
$1.50 including duty and postage.) See your dealer or mail coupon today. 


JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT wc, 
227 - EAST - ERIE - STREET - CHICAGO 
Canadian Address: 60 Front Street, West, Toronto, Ontario 


MAKERS OF THE FAMOUS LINCOLN LOGS 


(ee ee it ee a mn a ams vs quaii mn ee peni mca 
JOHN LLOYD WRIGHT, Inc. 
221 E. Erie Street, Chicago. l 
Please send, postage prepaid 
1 Lincoln Wren House $1.00 
| 4 Lincoln Wren Houses $3.50 
With the understanding that you will refund my money if for any reason I wish to l 
| return the Bird Houses after $ 


Its Garden Time 
Again 


Time to acquaint yourself with the 


end 10 cents for 

"miiful 64 page 

tok giving complete 
details 


garden appointments from our studios. 


Bird baths in original designs, benches, 


the quaint charm of  sun-dials—we 


have a complete line of garden acces- 


sories—each piece with a marked indi- 


viduality which only our craftsmen 
can impart. Fashioned of beautiful 
Art Stone which endures a lifetime 


Ask our Garden Plan Department to suggest distinctive 
arrangements, or assist you in making selections 


ve days. I enclose herewith | 
ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING COMPANY Ie c MCN RET sur ce tac Ita RUE s e TALES io te s 4 à Hae I 
SUGet. oio ere pe Pi deese ser ETE Seo ER stadt I AE tate 
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Ideal Power Lawn Mowers are manufactured— 
not assembled. Their cutting units are made com- 
plete in our own factory for power service. We 
developed our own power plant and built it com- 
plete because no other engine is exactly suited to 
power mower use. All vital parts are Ideal parts. 


This means as much in a mower as in a motor 
car. It means that the Ideal is not an orphan. 
Behind it is responsibility and service of the world's 
biggest and oldest manufacturer of power Lawn 
mowers. 


We will gladly send literature, covering four 
models, telling why the Ideal is the fastest. most 
durable and most economical grass cutting equip- 
ment made. 
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Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
R. E. Olds, Chairman 
403 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Michigan 
New York, 13—19 Hudson St. Chicago, 11 E. Harrison St. 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 


IDEAL 


Power Lawn Mowers 


*30-INCH" 
5 to 8 Acres 
Daily 


"JUNIOR" 
3 to 5 Acres 
Daily 
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WHY A WELL BRED DOG IS THE B 


ROBERT S. 


IONSIDERING that he has been a 
companion and helper of mankind 
for probably as long as any four-footed 
animal, the dog in America today is handi- 
capped by an astonishing number of 
misapprehensions on the part of the 
general public. Even among those who 
own dogs there frequently exists only the 
most rudimentary knowledge of the 
simple principles of feeding and general 
care. As for the finer points—the vary- 
ing characteristics of the different breeds, 
the ailments which should be guarded 
against, the methods of training which 
will make for the greater satisfaction of 
owner and dog alike—they are as a closed 
book to many well intentioned and intel- 
ligent peoople. Even the superior merit 
of a well-bred dog over a mongrel, as a 
general family companion and íriend. is 
too seldom appreciated. 
*But the best little dog I ever knew 
was just a gutter pup," someone argues. 
Very true—but he was the exception, 
not the rule. In him you saw, unrealized, 
the survival of the fittest theory in its 
actual working out. Of that prodigal 
pup's half-dozen brothers and sisters, 
perhaps six never rose above the lower 
strata of mediocrity. 


PEDIGREE ADVANTAGES 


It is an old and true axiom that blood 
will tell, whether it is in the veins of man, 
horse or dog. One looks to the thorough- 
bred for the truest courtesy, the greatest 
speed, the most loyal devotion. In the 
well-born one finds, as a rule, the highest 
and most desirable type of intelligence 
appearing with the greatest frequency. 
Among such the percentage of successes 
in any given number is at the maximum. 

Good breeding does not, in this con- 
nection, necessarily imply a dog that is 
a potential winner at some bench show. 
It may mean nothing more than that the 
pup is of registered, pedigreed parents 
and that he himself is a good, average, 
typical specimen of his particular breed. 

With such a dog, you can be prac- 
tically certain, in advance, that he 
will exhibit the special traits which have 
already attracted you to his breed—ap- 
pearance, courage, gentleness with chil- 
dren, trustworthiness, or what you will. 
Thus you are enabled to select him with 
special reference to your own situation. 

Again, the chances for the outcropping 
of undesirable qualities such as treachery, 
cowardice and the like will be minimized. 
A true lady or gentleman is not prone to 
such social faults—and a thoroughbred 
dog is just a canine counterpart of that 
estimable human individual. 

Still another advantage is the fact 
that the well-bred dog has usually received 
intelligent care from earliest puppyhood, 
and is therefore likely to be in good con- 
dition when he comes into your hands. 
As a rule, too, he is well formed and pos- 
sesses a sound constitution. as his par- 
ents were selected with definite thought 
for the qualities they would transmit. 

Of a less practical but nevertheless im- 
portant nature is the consideration of 
pride in ownership. Most of us like to 
possess a car or a hat or a house that we 
need not be ashamed of in any company. 
Just so do we feel a keen satisfaction in 
owning a dog that will pass muster with 
other dog enthusiasts. 

“But a pedigreed dog costs so much!” 
the champion of the Unknown Puppy 
objects. “Why should I pay fifty dollars 
or more for a thoroughbred pup two 


| months old when I can get one that looks 


well enough from Pete the Paper Hanger 
for five?" 

H-m-m! Well, because he's worth it 
—to his new owner, and to the breeder 
who offers him for sale. One does not 
have to be an out-and-out fancier to get 
far more than fifty dollars’ worth of 
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satisfaction out of a good pup in the six 
to ten years of his lifetime. We pay per- 
haps twice that sum for a suit of clothes 
—and in a year give it away to the fur- 
nace man without a qualm of conscience. 
A permanent hair wave eats into the 
bank account to the extent of twenty- 
five dollars—and in a few months the 
only reminder of it is a cancelled check. 
Fifty or seventy-five dollars for a dog is 
extravagant? No indeed! Pete’s Pup 
may cost only one-tenth as much, but 
he’ll always look it! 

And paying a price like that is not 
putting a hundred percent profit into 
the kennel man’s hands, popular belief 
to the contrary notwithstanding. It 
costs real money to raise real dogs, and 
the breeder who grows rich at the game is 
a very rare personage indeed. Consider 
for a moment, if you will, some of the 
principal factors which amply justify 
the kennels in asking the prices they do: 

Take, for example, a kennel raising 
terriers—Scottish, Wire or Irish, perhaps. 

For a female suitable for breeding, the 
owner of such a kennel must pay at the 
outset $200, let us say. Her life of use- 
fulness will hardly exceed eight years— 
seven litters of saleable puppies, thirty- 
five individuals in all, if the luck breaks 
perfectly. Supposing twenty of these 
pups are males, and sell at $75 each, 
their yield is $1500; the fifteen females, at 
$50, bring in $750, a total of $2250 in 
eight years. 

Now, the upkeep cost for the mother of 
these pups, in a fair sized kennel, figures 
out some $120 a year; $96o for the eight- 
year period we are considering. The 
additional cost of raising the thirty- 
five pups to the time they are sold may 
be put at $300. Apportioning a fair share 
of the stud dog's expense gives another 
$400 for the eight years. Adding these 
figures to the original cost of the breed- 
ing female shows $1860 as the cost of 
producing and selling the thirty-five 
pups for $2250, without counting interest 
on the investment, upkeep and repairs 
to buildings, taxes, general overhead and 
other incidentals. In other words, a profit 
of $390 in eight years from each breeding 
female—$48.75 as a yearly average. Sup- 
pesing there are twenty breeding dogs 
(that's a good-sized kennel), they may 
net their owner $975 a year. 

If this be profiteering, make the most 
of it! 


WHY DO THEY DO IT? 


As a matter of fact, these figures are 
exceedingly optimistic. In actual practice 
accidents and other ill-luck are almost 
certain to cut down the credit side of the 
books. One prominent kennel lost nine 
stock dogs not long ago from distemper 
which gained a foothold through no 
fault of the owner. Thus an actual cash 
investment of nearly $3000 was wiped | 
out in a week, to say nothing of the loss 
in potential puppies. Again, two young 
bulldog mothers clumsily rolled on their 
first litters, unintentionally snuffing out 
seven small lives and turning what might 
have been a slight profit for the year 
into a substantial loss. Other instances 
might be multiplied indefinitely to prove 
the statement that accidents will happen 
in the best regulated families—even in 
dog families. 

Then why, you may ask, does any- 
body go into such an uncertain, unprotit- 
able business? 

Well, if the real truth were discovered, 
the answer would usually be found in an 
inherent fondness for dogs. The love of 
good dogs, once acknowledged, is in- 
superable and undying. It wins over dis- 
couragement, setbacks, financial losses. 
Those who possess it are indeed richly 
endowed, for its gratification is easy 
of attainment and lavish in its rewards 
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Carden Furnishing Namber 


One Touch O 


cAnimation Snlivens 


the Whole Room 


"By CHAMBERLIN Dopps 
Distinguished New York “Decorator 


LIVABLE room must //ve It must have 

the elusive quality of pulsing personality. 
The furnishings may be tasteful, the curtains ap- 
propriate, and the color scheme above reproach. 
But to impart breath to the room, nothing can 
take the Place of a well-chosen clock. Through 
its mechanism and sounding device a clock is 
animate and articulate—qualities that help to 
make the whole room live. 


There are make-shift clocks, badly designed 
and cheaply constructed. But fortunately there 
are also Seth Thomas clocks— proof that the 
spirit of craftsmanship still lives in America. 


The New England designers have recaptured 
the very essence of Elizabethan and Colonial 
feeling, have imprisoned in clock-cases the best 
of every period. The various motifs are expressed 
in cabinet work as fine as anything being done 
in Old World ateliers. 


Whatever the size of the room you wish to 
enliven, whatever its dominant theme, there is 
a Seth Thomas that will add immeasurably to 
its charm. Today leading decorators are coun- 
seling their clients to employ these clocks as 
the modern, correct note for all interiors. 

Since Seth Thomas clock movements have 
been proverbially accurate for more than a cen- 
tury, you may be sure that your selection will 
be useful as well as beautiful. 


The mantel is only one site suited to a clock. 
A Seth Thomas is equally at home on a high- 
boy, lowboy, desk or bookcase, or nestled against 


Seth Thomas BOUDOIR CLOCK 


No. 1—A 


tone wood with gold dial. 


lainty model in two 


inches high 


7 
Swinging frame 
Eight-day movement, $1 


the wallatop a Seth Thomas 
bracket. 


The "Perfect Gift 
This is a season of wed- 
dings, anniversaries and 
birthdays. Again the eter- 
nal problem of what to 
give obtrudes itself. 

You can settle the ques- 
tion quickly and gracefully 
by selecting a Seth Thomas 
Clock. Here is the one gift 
that always gives HU 
that always manifests the taste and thoughtful- 
ness of the giver. The recipients already know 
and respect what Seth Thomas means, and will 


Fireplace by Todhunter, New York 


Seth Thomas BANJO No. 1—Re- 
plica of an original Willard Banjo 
model, quaint and lovely, Mahog- 
any case, 37 inches high. Decorative 
anels in color; brass ornaments. 
-ight-day pendulum movement, 
$60. Small banjo model (Ramsgate) 
witheight-day lever movement, $25. 
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Furniture by Hathaway, New York 


The clock is a Seth Thomas FRONTENAC, inspired by an old French design. The 
large dial makes it appropriate for spacious rooms. | : 
mahogany case. Mellow toned strike. Silvered dial with raised bronze numerals, $43. 


Eight-day movement in 12 inch 


treasure the clock you give accordingly. No 
home can have too many clocks; you need not 
fear duplication. 


Best of all, you will know that you have con- 
tributed a touch of animation and beauty to the 
surroundings of your friends. 


[Prices in the Far West and Canada are some- 
what higher than those quoted.| 


Seth Thomas CYMBAL No. 3 
—4A popular type in rubbed 
mahogany finish. Eight-day 
movement with double strike 
on tuned spirals, 94% inches 
high, 16% inch base, $20. 


Seth Thomas CHIME No. 74—A splen- 
did example of clock craftsmanship 
Finest mahogany case. Convex silvered 
dial with raised bronze numerals 3-train 
movement chimes the quarter-hours and 
strikes the hours with silvery melody. 
Height, 10 inches; base, 20% inches, $85 
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OME people are like a pinched- 

back Dahlia; they haven't any 
flowers on their side-shoots, al! their 
energy, all their interest and a great 
deal of their desires and love and 
romance are forced into one thing. 
True, that one thing may bloom 
magnificently, but after it has gone 
there are no more flowers on the 
plant. The business man who has 
no time for anything else beside his 
* business belongs to this class and so 
does the woman who is obsessed with 
one idea. The main flower of your 
life may be your business or the 
furtherance of your solitary idea, 
but your life will be one-sided and 
unhappy if you have no flowering 
on your side-shoots. Now sports are 
side-shoots and so are hobbies. 

The variety of hobbies is un- 
limited and it ranges through the 
divisions and sub-divisions of collect- 
ing, through the various forms of 
gardening, and through the manual 
arts. These are hobbies that produce 
tangible results—the owner has the 
collection or the garden or the work 
of his craft. There are, on the other 
hand, hobbies that apparently have 
no tangible results, that merely stim- 
ulate and keep alive the tissue of 
dreams and desires. A man may study 
a dead language or look into what 
is apparently a dead subject, only 
to find that by his interest it becomes 
very much alive. He may never pro- 
fit financially or materially from 
that interest, but his brain is stimu- 
lated and his sense of romance 
quickened. 
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A little Sussex cottage restored will 
be among the houses in the July 
number 
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There are doubtless some people 
who read HOUSE & GARDEN regu- 
larly because their hobby is an inter- 
est in the subject of the home and 
the garden, because that is the line 
of their desires. Just as once on a 
day no gentleman considered his 
education complete unless he under- 
stood architecture and horticulture, 


House & Gardens Bulletin Board . . . . so these people would consider life 
Beauty on Both Sides . . . E one-sided were their interest in the 
Gardens Adorned and Negligee—By. Richard H. Pratt . eae yeh home to cease. They keep abreast of 
Ideal Smaller Homes . . ols he rwy fw 56 new tendencies in decoration, with 
The Forests Behind the W Saden Hose Mm fae dec) COME, the evolution of architectural styles, 
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A product of the Victor Art Shop 


This special department of the Victor establishment is con- 
ducted for the express purpose of designing and constructing 
Victrola instruments of individual style. We shall be glad 
to submit sketches and quotations on an instrument specially 
designed for your particular requirements. Such instruments 
are built entirely to order as quickly as is commensurate with 
the high standard of Victor quality. Consult any dealer in 
Victor products or write to us direct. 


There is but one Victrola and that is made by the 
Victor Company—look for these Victor trade marks 


Victrola 


THIS MASTERS VOICE" Victor Talking Machine Company, Camden.N. J. 
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OMEONE asked us a minute ago what would 
be the outstanding feature of the July Small 
House Number. “Feature” is a good name for 
it, because it will occupy the first ten pages of the 
issue. We refer to the designs and plans of four 
small houses made especially for House & Gan- 
DEN readers, who are planning to build on the 
average suburban lot. Edmund B. Gilchrist of 
Philadelphia, Richard H. Dana, Jr. of New York, 
Howell & Thomas of Cleveland and Johnson, 
Kaufman & Coate of Los Angeles are the archi- 
tects who have designed these houses. This is 
the outstanding feature of the Small House 
Number and the decoration and gardens of these 
houses will be featured in several issues to come. 
A ffth house is a restored Sussex cottage, a 
dream place made habitable by intelligent and 
sympathetic reconstruction. In this same issue 
Elsa Rehman writes on the smallest kind of gar- 
den, and furnishes planting plans with her text. 
The Little Portfolio will contain comfortable, 
livable rooms of the sort people who live in small 
houses will want to create. 


4. 


UT what we've just named are only a hand- 

ful compared with all the interesting articles 
the next issue will contain. “Chinese” Wilson 
writes on Azaleas; the Goulds write on cotton 
fabrics for the house; there is an outline of 
Spanish period furniture; one page shows city 
roof gardens and one a city apartment. Harry 
Richardson and Pierre Dutel design some painted 
doors that are very decorative. A. T. Wolfe 
considers the rugs of Khorassen and Meshed 
which continues his series on Orientals, and Miss 
Peyser considers vacuum cleaning systems. 

As we look over the advance sheet of this July 
issue we believe that it will be the sort of number 
that a great many people will want to keep. It 
is an issue that ought to have a long life. 
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HE Department of Agriculture has just 
issued a pamphlet on “Rural Planning or 
The Social Aspect of Recreation Places". It is 
from the pen of Wayne C. Nason. Its pages are 
devoted to the necessity for rural parks in the 
neighborhood of country towns, athletic fields, 
picnic grounds and groves, state camps for boys 
and girls and rural community houses Mr. 
Nason's opening paragraphs constitute a clear and 
informative survey of the necessity for these 
developments: 


*Earlier American agricultural yl 
produced er made. practigally Hoge 
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they consumed. With economic self-sufficiency 
went social self-sufficiency. Communities also 
produced what they consumed. Recreation came 
from within. The husking bee, the barn raising, 
the quilting party, the harvest festival, the singing 
school, spelling match and lyceum, picnicking in 
the woods, rowing on the lake, the hunting and 
fishing party, all originated within the community 
—all were home made. These were not only 
amusements, they were recreations. People were 
participants, not merely on-lookers. 

“With the disappearance of economic self- 
sufficiency has gone social self-sufficiency. The 
former may be a blessing, but can the latter 
be so regarded? The rural picnic spot has been 
turned into a commercial amusement park; the 
sylvan retreat into the private estate; the swim- 
ming place on the lake into the bathing beach; the 
fishing ground into the private game reserve; 
the quiet lake with its rowing parties into the 
center for the private launch parties or public 
regattas. It is either “no trespass” here or “pay 
as you enter” there. 

“Rural recreation is now largely inspired from 
without the community, not from within; from 
the city, not from the country. In place of the 
free, spontaneous recreations of the countryside 
there are such commercialized amusements as pro- 
fessional athletics and the amusement park. 

“That rural communities are entitled to and 
need the best forms of recreation and a satisfying 
social life cannot be gainsaid. With an economic 
program for agriculture should be coupled a 
program of rural recreational and social life. 
For what will it profit a permanent agricultural 
system if an economically independent farmer 
must retire to the city for those educational, re- 
ligious, health, and recreational satisfactions to 
which he is entitled and will surely demand?” 


BOUT this time last year we warned our 


readers regarding the threatened embargo . 


on imported Narcissus bulbs. We repeat the warn- 
ing. The Federal Horticultural Board seems 
adamant. The embargo will go on in another 
year. Order your Narcissus bulbs now, Order 
good ones and order plenty. 

Last year we remarked, apropos of this em- 
bargo, that the time might come when spring 
bulbs would join whiskey and dope, and that a 
bulb-legger’s fleet might anchor off the three-mile 
limit. This frivolous remark brought us a cen- 
sure. We were informed that we weren’t taking a 
serious matter seriously. Perhaps it is demanding 
too much of the Federal Horticultural Board to 
expect a sense of humor. 
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"IRE age of mottoes has passed, and the house 
is better for their passing, but if ever we had 
to choose a poem for a nursery (to hang in a place 
where the grown-ups might read it) we would 
select these lines from “Songs From Leinster” 
by W. M. Letts. They are called “Prayer for A 
Little Child"— 
*God keep my jewel this day from danger; 
From tinker and pooka and black-hearted 
stranger. 
From harm of the water, from hurt of the fire. 
From the horns of the cows going home to the 
byre. 
From the sight of the fairies that maybe might 
change her. 
From teasing the ass when he's tied to the 
manger. 
From stones that would bruise her, from thorns 
of the briar. 
From red evil berries that wake her desire. 
From hunting the gander and vexing the goat. 
From the depths o? sea water by Danny's old 
boat. 
From cut and from tumble, from sickness and 
weeping; 
May God have my jewel this day in His 


keeping.” 


ERE we to be asked some day to name a 
synonym for the country, we should prob- 
ably choose something like “The Place of Glad 
Returnings”. The annual comings back of our 
Iris and hardy Phlox, of the frog that haunts 
our well curb, of the pair of phoebes that for 
three springs have perched their moss thatched 
nest on a friendly ledge of our piazza—surely 
these are marked with the very essence of gladness, 
And the Pup—she of the prick ears and sturdy 
legs, of the wise, grizzled face that is alternately 
so sad and so alight with the dancing spirit within 
. How eagerly she strains forward over the 
car door as we leave the Turnpike and wind into 
the hills! What alluring, magic scents does the 
breeze bring to those quivering black nostrils of 
hers? Does she foresee another week-end of 
woodchucking, of freedom from the city-made 
restrictions of muzzle and leash? Is she wonder- 
ing whether the young collie from the farm at 
the head of our road will be waiting to welcome 
her and resume their frolic of a fortnight ago? 
Lay your hand on her back and feel the tense 
tremors under the wiry hair. Speak to her, and 
catch the flash of happiness as her eyes turn to 
your face and then back to the house roof that 
now at last shows above the trees. 

Joy? Anticipation? The Place of Glad Return- 
ings? Pshaw—sometimes the English language is 
woefully inadequate. 

( Coniuiued oni page 96) 
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BEAUTY ON BOTH SIDES 


Herbaceous borders at their best are, like the foreground to the stunning heights of 
this, things of almost massive proportions Hollyhocks in the rear: eye-filling sights, 
—great banks of bloom flanking both sides from spring to fall, of always changing 
of a garden path and rising gradually from loveliness. This border is part of an English 


[ O sgl wth of Pansies and Primulas in garden on an estate at Tonbridge in Kenhinal from 
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ADORNED AND NEGLIGEE 


Although Planned on the Same Principles All Gardens 
Should be Dressed to Suit the Mood of Their Situation 


N the life of every building site, before 

it reaches domestic maturity and becomes 
a fully developed personality, there are two 
great moments. There is the moment when 
it achieves architecture, and the moment 
when it comes under the influence of the 
art of gardening. Out of these experiences 
it emerges either with a feeling of fitness, 
or clad in clothes of awkward incongruity. 
For the purposes of this article it will be 
assumed that the purely architectural phase 
has been satisfactorily passed, that the 
house has been designed and placed to suit 
best the requirements of its owner and its 
situation. At that point the art of garden- 
ing begins. 

Now the more you see of sites and 
houses, and think about them, the more 
they seem to resemble people. ‘There are 
those with easy, rambling natures, those 


RICHARD H. PRATT 


with a touch, or more, of primness, and 
others with great dignity. To sense in 
them these similarities of character is 
probably the surest way of all to find a 
sympathetic solution for the problems of 
their garden, or landscape, treatment. 

A house done in the style of an English 
cottage, pleasantly unsymmetrical in its 
lines and masses and varied in its textures, 
set on irregular, sloping or rolling ground, 
might be offered as an example at one ex- 
treme, and at the other, on a practically 
level site, might be imagined something in 
perfectly balanced Georgian. To give each 
type a name we will call the first informal 


While this English garden, with its 
twin bridges, is formal in design, its 
architectural treatment is pleasantly 
yielding and its planting freely handled, 
resulting in a delightful compromise 


and the other formal. In between these two 
extremes of sites and houses exist formality 
and informality in so many degrees that 
it would be impossible to describe them. 
The methods of gardening are the same 
in both cases, only the manner is different; 
whether the arrangement of the grounds 
is planned, roughly speaking, irregularly, 
to suit the nature of the site and its house, 
or laid out with the most precise right- 
angled regularity, the principles which gov- 
ern the design are identical. Inside the 
house you plan for orderliness and conveni- 
ence, not only because these things make 
living easier, but because in them, and in 
well balanced and finely proportioned 
rooms, you find a great amount of esthetic 
satisfaction. Outside, as Sir Henry Wot- 
ton suggested, the gardens and grounds 
"should be cast into a mild form of regu- 
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CN M. E. Hewitt 
The garden of Harold I. Pratt, at Glen 
Cove, Long Island, is an almost perfect 
example of «what Sir Henry Wotton 
meant by “mild regularity”. James L. 
Greenleaf was the landscape architect 


larity.” Such a thing as formality should 
not be forced upon a garden, any more 
than should such a thing as informality. 
These two general styles have remarkably 
little to do with the making of gardens; 
they are simply useful in classifying gar- 
dens after they have been made. If you 
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d fiue merging of architec- In the same garden wise use 
tural and plant forms in was made of pyramidal Box, 
the garden of H. W. Croft Cedar and Arborvitae. Ellen 
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Ellison 


The pool, the path, and the deep-stained 
enclosure in the garden of W. Hays, 
Cleveland, Ohio, have been softened to 
a delightful degree by appropriate plant- 
ing. Wm. Pitkin, fr., landscape architect 


tell a boy from the age of three on that he 
is going to be a doctor when he grows up, 
he is apt to become more or less sel fcon- 
scious about the matter. Perhaps he will 
get to be a doctor eventually—even a good 
one, but the chances are against him. Some- 
(Continued on page 166) 
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Still another view in the Croft This interesting Renaissance 
garden discloses a pool and well head centers upon a pic- 
seat done rather informally in turesque architectural compo- 


the ledgestone of the locality sition in an English garden 
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I DEAL SMALLER 


The site that slopes away from the road means a house set below the level 
of the highway—a condition that must be made the most of architectur- 
ally and be handled with particular skill in the grading. This lot faces 
east, Its house will be designed by the Philadelphia architect, Edmund 
B. Gilchrist, and will be shown with the three others in the July issue 


Grading is the principal problem of the site sloping towards the road. 
The difficulty increases with thè steepness, but with the proper treat- 
ment the effectiveness increases also, This site, which faces the west, has 
a moderate pitch. The architects who will design its house, an adaptation 
of the Spanish Colonial, are Johnson, Kaufman & Coate, of Los Angeles 
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Beginning the Development 
of Four Houses and Gardens 


pen e rh 


This is the first article of a series 
which has been planned to demon- . 
strate the great artistic and prac- 
tical possibilities of the house and 
garden of moderate size on a small 
plot. Init, through a year, will be 
shown every phase of the develop- 
ment of the smaller domestic es- 
tablishment. The approximate 
total cost for the site, the house 
and its decoration and furnishing, 
the grounds and garden, will lie 
between $25,000 and $30,000 


EVERAL months ago an announce- 

ment was advertised in these pages to 
the effect that House & GARDEN would ad- 
vise any of its readers as to the sort of house 
which might be built most appropriately on 
a given site. We knew that this was not 
only one of the first but one of the most im- 
portant considerations of the prospective 
home-builder; but the flood of responses 
which arrived—the plans and photographs 
and sketches of all kinds of sites, with the 
accompanying requests for advice—indi- 
cated a general interest in the matter far 
beyond what we thought existed. So when 
we planned this series of Ideal Smaller 
Homes, instead of beginning it with the 
houses themselves, we decided to precede 
that step with a discussion of sites. 

As a matter of fact our first thought was 
of the sites. We wanted to choose a size 
which was that of an average suburban lot, 
as well as one which represented the prob- 
able area that would be developed inten- 
sively around a moderately small house re- 
gardless of the size of the property. 

A plot, then, seventy-five feet by one 
hundred and fifty feet was selected because 
it would provide plenty of space on which 
to devise an appropriate setting for the 
house size we had in mind and plenty of 
room for a suitable garden treatment. 
Anything smaller would have resulted 
somewhere in crowdiness for anything but 
an extremely small establishment. 

Then came the imagining of a certain 
number of typical sites. There seemed to 
be four different kinds which, roughly 
speaking, would offer among them most of 
the problems likely to come up in such 
things as grading, orientation and the effect 
of topography on architecture, "There was 
the site which sloped down from the high- 
way in front, the one which sloped up from 
the front; the level site facing north, and 
the level site facing south. The first of 
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Plots Representing Four Dis- 
tinct Types Are Discussed 


In the July issue will be shown the 
four houses which have been de- 
signed especially for this series by 
architects of the highest standing 
in their sections of the country. 
Beginning with the four kitchens 
in August the interiors will be 
equipped, decorated and furnished, 
room by room, by the arcnitects 
and House & Garden in collabo- 
ration. Following this the gardens 
and grounds, each a distinct prob- 
lem, will be handled similarly 


the sloping sites was made to face the east 
and the second to face the west. Thus the 
matter of topography was covered in three 
sites: the level one and the two sloping in 
opposite directions from the front. Further 
variety might have been obtained by having 
other sites which sloped more or less steeply, 
but there had to be a limit to the number of 
houses shown, so an average pitch was given 
to the two sites that covered this general 
condition. Of course, there was a third 
kind of sloping site which might have been 
considered—the kind which slopes across its 
width, from one side to the other; but this 
awkward variety has no right to exist, and 
does not exist in any intelligently planned 
suburban community. 

Because of the widely different problems 
raised in planning the house as well as the 
grounds, it was absolutely necessary that a 
site should be given facing one of each 
main point of the compass. That, and be- 
cause there are probably more nearly level 
sites than sloping ones, led us to select two 
of that kind—one facing north, one south. 

Thus the four typical sites were evolved 
which are shown here. One of them was 
given to each of four architects in different 
parts of the country—architects whose 
work we consider typical of the best that 
is being done in the way of moderate-size 
houses in their several localities. These 
architects are Richard H. Dana, jr., of 
New York City; Edmund B. Gilchrist, of 
Philadelphia; Howell & ‘Thomas, of 
Cleveland, and Johnson, Kaufman & 
Coate, of Los Angeles. The only condi- 
tions attached to our requests for designs 
were that the house should accommodate a 
family of at least two adults, two children 
and a servant; that it should be set back 
thirty feet from the front property line and 
ten feet in from each side line; that it 
should have a garage attached and that its 
cost should not exceed $18,000. 
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The level, or almost level, site would seem a simple matter of planning. 
Often it is, but sometimes it requires considerable ingenuity to effect 
an interesting treatment, When, as here, the lot faces south the problem 
of sunlight and shade is a disturbing one. Howell and Thomas, archi- 
tects, of Cleveland, are designing the house for this typical small plot 


In selecting a level site choose one which contains some interesting and 
usable growth; for while a level plot is the easiest and most inexpensive 
to build upon it requires the relief of some definite characteristics as the 
bordering Elms here. This lot faces north, Its house will be designed 
in the French manner by Richard H. Dana, jr., architect, of New York City 
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THE FORESTS BEHIND 


House & Garden 


THE WOODEN HOUSE 


Forest Conservation Is A Matter Pertinent to Those 


Interested in the Future 


N Englishman coming to this country for the first time in- 
variably comments on the abundance of wooden houses to be 
seen here. An American going to England for the first time in- 
variably notices how few of them there are in the old country. 
The answer to this contrast is the fact that England exhausted her 
timber supply four hundred years ago and has had to depend upon 
Germany, Russia and Scandinavia ever since. In this country the 
average man has a notion that our timber supplies are inexhaustible. 
Behind the future wooden house stand our forests. But how 
great are those forests? How long will their supply last? What is 
being done to conserve this supply? What is being done to re- 
forestate areas that have been cut over? 

These questions are pertinent to men and women who plan to 
build houses. The problem may be viewed from broad national 
lines, but it comes home direct, appealing and with conviction 
when you consider that, unless some drastic action 1s taken, we 
may eventually stand, in respect to available timber, where Eng- 
land stands today. 


F the original 681,000,000 acres of forest land east of the 
Mississippi, according to the Forest Service, there remain 
only 60,700,000 acres. Now forty-five per cent of the total lum- 
ber consumed in this country is used east of the Mississippi and 
north of the Ohio and Potomac Rivers. The Pacific Coast States 
cut 30% of this timber in 1920 and the Southern States 34%. As 
the East consumed its own timber, the haul from the forests be- 
came longer and longer—and so did the price of the timber; con- 
sequently since 1860 timber prices have increased over 600%. 
'The responsibility for the conservation of our timber supplies 
and the reforestation of cut-over areas rests upon three groups— 
the Federal and State Governments as trustees of public lands, the 
big lumber companies and you and me, average citizens. Having 
seen what resulted from the mal-administration of public oil 
lands, we naturally ask, “Is there the same disregard for principles 
in the administration of public timber lands?" 


N a recent summary of the forestry conservation matter the 

American Forestry Association made the following report: 

“The absence of definite progress on the part of the administra- 
tion in carrying forward a broad program of 
conservation during the past four years is 
strikingly evident. The situation is one rightly 
causing widespread public concern. We are 
still without a constructive policy for the 
handling of our 220,000,000 acres of public 
lands, not including the national forests, 
150,000,000 acres of which are steadily be- 
coming more and more unproductive because 
of uncontrolled grazing. In Alaska fires con- 
tinue to ravage millions of acres of public 
domain, with no policy yet effected for hand- 
ling or protecting these lands. 

“Before the war, the passage of the Weeks 


WARNING 


Let not mine enemy 
AVith whom I have striven 
Come into my garden 


Lest he be forgiven! 


Phila Parmelee 


of the American Home 


Law established a federal program for the acquisition of 
6,000,000 acres of forest land on the headwaters of navigable 
streams. The Federal Government appropriated $2,000,000 
annually, for a short period of years, for the purchase of these 
forest lands, and then, with the purchases only one-third com- 
pleted, it departed from the program. Thus far, it has refused 
to restore it to more than 50% of its original scale. The Forest 
Service, whose administration of the National Forests stands out 
as one of the brightest spots in the conservation firmament, is now 
confronted with reduced appropriations. 

“Tn the face of this apparent slowing up and dissipation of the 
conservation movement, the report of the Senate Committee on 
Reforestation brings home to the nation the urgency of prompt 
action to assure its people a supply of raw wood. Despite a strong 
public urge during the past five years, we are still without a Na- 
tional Forest policy. The report of the Senate Committee does 
not expose a hitherto-unknown situation, but merely adds author- 
ity to previous investigations which the United States Forest Ser- 
vice has made, but which have failed to stir the government to 
action. That the situation with respect to our wood supply is 
critical, Congress must now admit. Will it act? And if it does, 
will it give the nation the broad, comprehensive policy which the 
situation imperatively demands? 

"Looking back over the past half decade, what, therefore, is 
the conservation policy of the American people as exemplified by 
their government? ‘The public, it may be suggested, is entitled to 
know. It is now the time and place for the political parties which 
will seek the support and confidence of the people at the coming 
election to restate their conservation principles so clearly and un- 
mistakably that all doubt will be removed. And, having stated 
them, the public must demand that these principles shall be pro- 
moted as actively and as sacredly as the Constitution itself. For six- 
teen years the anti-conservationists appear to have known in ad- 
vance who the presidential candidates, if elected, would appoint 
Secretary of the Interior. It is time the conservationists should 
make similar advance inquiries and act accordingly." 


HE responsibility that lies upon our big timber companies 
is that of careful lumbering and reforestation. Some of 
them, moved by the urgency of the situation 
and by public interest, are reforestating areas 
they have cut over. The others must be legis- 
lated into the practice of careful logging, pro- 
tection from fire and leaving seed trees where 
needed. It is appalling to realize that we cut 
in one day nearly as much forest as we plant 
in one year. Unquestionably the greatest 
work along these lines can be accomplished by 
the enlargement of the National Forests, 
especially in the East through gradual purchase 
made possible by Congressional appropriation. 
'To support this is the responsibility of the 
average citizen. 
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Garden steps should be easy of ascent, so that you pass 
gradually from one level to another. That is the secret of 
the charm in this English cottage garden glimpse. The 
broad treads, the easy risers and the semi-circular flare all 
contribute to its beauty, Oswald P. Milne, architect 
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THE TRELLIS 


IN GARDEN 
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This uncompromising area 

of brick wall at the head 

of garden steps was made 

into a graceful terminus 

by the application of a 

trellis. Charles A. Platt, 
architect 


DECORATION 


The End of the r 7th Century First Gave Trelliage to 
French Gardens and to Gardens the World Over 


IRCIS in satin breeches and pale silk 
coat kneels at the feet of his lady and 
gently sighs of love. Indifferent she list- 


lessly nods her powdered head above her ` 


tiny fan. To one side Gilles may be seen 
charming the echoes of the woods with 
the strains from his little reed flute. The 
whole scene situated in a delightful gar- 
den is bathed in moonlight which plunges 
the distance in mysterious velvety shadow, 
and in the foreground 
outlines with silver the 
contours of an arched 
trellis alcove, over which 
pale Roses run rampant 
or hang in coquettish 
clusters. 

This is the classic set- 
ting for all scenes of thc 
French 18th Century. 

Court life and the 
habit of the drawing 
room had completely ob- 
literated the taste for the 
country. Nature then 
consisted of forests where 
one hunted fox or deer, 
and long  tree-covered 
avenues over which one 
was driven when moving 
from one chateau to 
another. Were the sea- 
son and temperature pro- 
pitious, one sometimes 
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strolled out of doors, but one could not 
decently sit down in the dew covered grass 
nor soil one’s satin slippers by walking in 
the muddy roads. ‘The garden, then, must 
needs become a salon and its decoration 
comprehended according to the needs of 
a numerous and polished society. 

Of course, there could be no question of 
building in brick or stone, save for “Pa- 
villons de Musique" where it was necessary 


to capture and retain thesound; or forhunt- 
ing lodges or shooting boxes, which, after 
all, were almost always complete houses. 

To satisfy the new requirements, the 
walls should let the breezes waft through 
them and yet retain the sun’s golden rays: 
they should harmonize with the lines of 
the garden, with the perspectives of which 
they form a part, and their architecture 
must take body with the plan of the whole. 
The logical result of such 
demands were walls made 
of light lathes of wood 
crossed or interlaced so 
as to leave large, open 
meshes, over which climb- 
ing plants of all descrip- 
tions might be guided in 
graceful profusion. 

It is thus that trellises 
were invented.. With still 
water ponds and walls of 
Juniper or Boxwood they 
still form the predominat- 
ing element in a French 
garden. 

"Toward the end of the 
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A Rose-bowered gar- 
den seat in a Rose gar- 
den is sheltered by trel- 
liage after a French de- 
sign. On the estate of 
Edgar Luckenbach, Port 
Washington, N. Y. 
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Marking divisions in the garden, 

screening unsightly views, afford- 

ing a background, a well-designed 

lattice is a garden necessity. Charles 
A. Platt, architect 


17th Century the French seized upon this 
invention, which had already been tried 
out with success in England and in Hol- 
land, and they it was who carried it to its 
ultimate development. There was es- 
tablished a Corporation of ‘‘menuisiers- 
treillageurs", or  cabinet-trellis-makers 
for whom architects such as Lagone 
and Bellanger specialized in this new 
branch. 

It seemed strange, however, that popular 
as became this mode of construction, no 
detailed description, either technical or 
historical, has come down to succeeding 
generations. 


4 drawing, made 
by Oudry in 1744, 
showing desigms 
and situation of 
trelliage foran 18th 
Century garden 
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(Left) A 17th Century drawing, 
from the collection in the Louvre, 
showing a scheme for the placing 
of trelliage in a French garden to 
form a vista between trees 


18th Century encyclopedias and extracts 
from the works of d’Aviler and Blondel, 
who give but brief notices, tell us that 
“Treillages” are constructions made of 
narrow lathes set up in a perpendicular line 
and crossed by other lathes of the same 
width so as to form openings or meshes of 
a determined dimension. These lathes are 
bound together and held in place by a wire, 
and the whole is often placed as an orna- 
ment against a flat garden wall. 

Trellises may be employed to grow fruit, 
"en espalier” to close up certain garden 
patches, or “en palisade,” they are a very 

(Continued on page 122) 
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COTTON FABRICS 


FOR 
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THE HOUSE 


In the First of Two Articles on the Subject are Discussed 
the Plain, Striped and Fancy Weaves, from Gauze to Canvas 


HE comfort of cotton fabrics has not 

always been known to the bleaker 
northern countries who depended on their 
native flax fibers in weaving and contented 
themselves with linen. But the great cot- 
ton growing south of the globe now sends 
such quantities of cotton northward that it 
is one of our cheapest fibers and our cheap- 
est useful household fabric. 

The world’s finest cotton, Sea Tsland 
Cotton, was originally grown on the islands 
off our Carolina coast; but fashion has not 
yet demanded the fine hand-woven textiles 
prized anciently in India in the days when 
a great Emperor rebuked his daughter for 
wearing clothing that did not conceal her 
skin. Unlike the modern “flapper” . the 
princess justified herself by the fact that 
there were seven thicknesses of cotton cloth 
in her garments. Such sheer filmy cottons 
bore poetic names, and “Dew on the 
Grass,” a favorite with women of the 
Court, must have been well named. 

The sheer and lovely cottons that hang 
at our windows do not bear poetic names, 
but in their names we trace their history; 
as cambric still carries abroad the fame of 
the French city of Cambrai, noted for its 
weaving; and muslin takes us eastward to 
Asia and the city of Mossoul, once as well 
known for its muslins as Paris for its styles. 

Casement curtains, to hang next the 
glass or over the shade, with or without 
over-draperies may be—cambric, casement 
cloth, crépe, basket weave, gauze, ging- 
ham, grenadine, home-spun, madras, mar- 
quisette, lace, net, pongee, poplin, scrim, 
swiss, taffeta, voile. Style trend—gauze, 
voile, grenadine, net, lace, poplin. 


VER-DRAPERIES to hang over 

casement curtains or without them; 
table covers; bed spreads and room acces- 
sories—basket weave, Monk's cloth, case- 
ment cloth, crash, crépe, gauze, home-spun, 
French stripes, cotton mohair, plissé, 
pongee, poplin, net, rep, sateen, satin, 
Shikii, taffeta, twill. Style trend—taffeta, 
poplin, Shikii, plissé, French stripes. 

For porches, camps, bungalows— 
canvas, crash, denim, drilling, gingham, 
home-spun, jean, khaki. 

Upholstery fabrics and loose cushions— 
heavy basket weave, denim, home-spun, 
cotton mohair, poplin, rep, sateen, satin, 
heavy twill. 

Loose cushions may also be—casement 
cloth, percale, taffeta, Shikii, plissé. 

The light weight fabrics are: 

Campric. A thin, sheer, white or col- 
ored fabric of plain weave, that is over and 
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twisted yarn, looser woven than dress 
cambric, it replaced the fine linen for 
which the French town of Cambrai was 
noted in the 16th century. Cambric 
sheeting is a heavier fabric. 

Crepe. Crinkled weave, loose or close, 
fine or coarse, plain, striped, figured, white 
or colored; domestic, Chinese, Japanese. 

Gauze. Light transparent fabric, less 
open weave than net; many colors, striped, 
figured, embroidered. 

GRENADINE. Openwork weave, mesh 
tied in weaving, wont pull apart; more 
expensive than voile, madras or marqui- 
sette; white, colored, plain, dotted. 

Mapras. Originally a gingham from 
Madras, India. Curtain madras—light 
openwork weave of soft fuzzy yarn; dot- 
ted or figured. New panels in colored 
designs on black or dark blue grounds for 
glass curtains and summer portieres. 


ARQUISETTE. Openwork weave, 

finer than madras; plain, drawn- 
work in stripes, checks, fancy patterns; re- 
sembles grenadine, coarser than voile. The 
most generally used curtain fabric; colored 
dots on white for bath rooms, 

Lace is a woven pattern with or with- 
out a net ground. Curtains in panel de- 
signs, plain or bordered, with shaped bot- 
toms, fringed or ruffled, in vogue. 

Ner. Openwork fabric, white or col- 
ored, meshes tied in the weave. Filet is a 
square mesh fish net, fine or very coarse 
like Cable net. Coarse hand-tied net cur- 
tains much used by decorators. Bobbinet 
is a round or rather hexagon mesh. Nov- 
elty nets have patterns and figures. Net 
d'esprit has a tiny rectangular dot. 

Scrim. Plain openwork weave, coarser 
than voile, various weights. 

Swiss. Sheer, lusterless, transparent, 
plain material, oftencalled muslin butreally 
finer; dotted, figured; starches well, folds 
crisply; called swiss from Switzerland 
where it was first made. 

VoILE. Fine open weave; plain or 
mercerized. Hangs soft; plain or drawn- 
work patterns. Much beruffled in contrast- 
ing colors, like peach and lavender. For 
unpretentious use. 

The medium weight fabrics are: 

Basker Weave. Warp and filling, or 
cross threads, composed of several threads 
giving a neat block effect. Very heavy 
weight called Monks cloth, Mission, 
Cloister, Abbot or Friar’s cloth; used for 
couch covers, screens and acccssories. 

CasEMENT CtLoTH. Any medium 
weight textile, not transparent, used instead 
of window shades or arranged to draw over 
them. Originally hung at casement win- 


dows where shades are often impractical. 
Austrian Shade cloth or Shirred Casement 
cloth has alternate puffed and flat stripes. 

CrasH. Plain weave like rough linen; 
several weights, one extremely heavy for 
stencilling and embroidery. 

Damask. Smooth surfaced weave, either 
like plain table linen or twilled in so-called 
Cotton Damask resembling Belgium linen 
for slip covers, but a little cheaper. 

GiNGHAM. Colored and white yarns 
plainly woven together, resembles cham- 
bray; stripes, checks, plaids. 

HomeE-spunN, Hanp-woven, HaNwp- 
Loom fabrics. Usually plain weave like 
gingham; stripes, checks, plaids; medium 
weight or very heavy; domestic or im- 
ported. Beautifully colored French Stripes 
and Blocks, plain or strié much used by 
decorators. 

Cotron MonaiR imitates the rough’ | 
effect of real mohair; natural color, 
striped, figured. Wears well. 


More. Fine rep weave, pressed to 
give watered effect. 
Mus.in. Plain weave; bleached for 


sheeting, unbleached for stencilled, embroi- 
dered and candle-wick bedspreads. Muslin 
for curtains is like swiss only coarser. 

PERCALE. Plain close weave like 
cambric, stiff finish, colored and French 
Glazed. 

Puisse. French for pleated or shirred 
effects, like the puffs in Austrian Shade 
cloth. See Casement cloth. 

PonGEE imitates silk pongee. 

PoPLiN. Finely corded weave; new 
sun fast poplins in sixty or more colors, plain 
and changeable. In great demand for 
drapery. 


REP Narrow or wide rib across 

goods; plain or striped; mercerized 
heavy rep much used for banks and com- 
mercial houses. 

SATEEN.  Mercerized smooth weave 
like satin, but with surface threads running 
across goods. Formerly relegated to com- 
forter coverings, now used in fine colorings 
for upholstery with contrasting pipings, 
loose cushions, pillows, edging and piping 
slip covers and hangings, curtain linings, 
bedspreads and accessories. Coming into 
wider use in decoration. 

Satin. Woven with surface warp 
threads lengthwise like silk satin; very 
effective in modern medium and heavy 
fabrics, plain or strié. Decorators use 
extensively. 

'lTarrEra. Plain over and under 
weave. Very fine mercerized sun fast taf- 
fetas resemble silk and do not crack; in 

(Continued on page 98) 
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This shell-like arbor, built of wood and painted white, with its 

flavor of the Italian Renaissance, is a probably unique adapta- 

tion of the niche idea to a design of this sort. It should be 

placed to capture shade at the proper time of day and should be 
flanked by tall hedges 


A THREE PAGE GROUP. OF GARDEN HOUSES 


THESE SIX GARDEN 
HOUSES WERE. DE- 
SIGNED ESPECIALLY 
FOR HOUSE & GAR- 
DEN BY ERIC GUG- 
LER, ARCHITECT 


ifh.depends so utterly upon the unique quality of each situation. 
Digitizea y GORTE = 


HE style and disposition of garden houses are among the 

most important matters in the art of gardening. The archi- 
tectural feeling of the living house should be expressed in their 
designs, but this may be carried out with just the sort of freedom 
gardens encourage. The feeling of the garden should be ex- 
pressed, too. Probably garden houses, then, are most successful 
when they are a kind of compromise. They act splendidly as a 
gauge, for they must be kept in scale with the house and with their 
garden surroundings as well. If they fit, everything should fit. 
In placing them, two things must be considered: their appearance 
in the garden scheme, and the view of the garden that may be had 
from them. ‘This may mean their being either close to, or rela- 
tively remote from the house. No rule exists to govern a thing 


FROM CLASSIC TO ROMANTIC 


HE DRAWINGS OF 
E GARDEN 
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Garden houses can be 
architecturally so un- 
conventional that when 
a chance come: to do 
something as frivolous 
as the curtain-like lat- 
tice on this arbor, not 
to mention the flowing 
figure at the peak, the 
opportunity should be 
taken, with due discretion 


A WIDE VARIETY OF 
GARDEN ARCHITECTURE 


The octagonal arbor below, with 
its festooned panels, its graceful roof 
lines, and its simple construction, 
might, but not necessarily, lie beyond 
a house somewhat French in feeling 


The sturdiness of this hill top gazebo 
fits perfectly the quality of its situa- 
tion without attempting the doubtful 
expedient of the so called rustic con- 
struction that is generally used 
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This circular garden house has all 
the stateliness of the traditional 
temple d'amour without any of the 
self conscious qualities of those 
polite arbors. It should preside over 
a garden that is definitely formal 
in feeling and one that would fit a 
Georgian or Georgian colonial house 
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Hardly another architectural motif 
contains the graceful and balanced 
beauty of the Palladian, Here it has 
been exquisitely handled in a garden 
house that is surprisingly small and 
simply constructed. Its setting is 
at the end of a broad open space 
and against two great soft willows 


Original from 
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ROSES 


FOR 


THE 


House & Garden 


GARDEN 


The Introducer of More Than Twenty-five Species of This Amazing 
Family Describes a Large Group of its Most Important Members 


LOS grau d knows and 
everybody loves a Rose. 
Usual when one speaks of 
Roses the thoughts are of the 
Modern Rose—Hybrid Tea or 
Hybrid Perpetual, Tea or Perne- 
tiana, Rambler or Rugosa Hy- 
brid— products of the untiring 
skill of enthusiasts in many lands. 
Some, indeed, the culminating 
effort of decades, others the 
fruit of yesterday. Beautiful 
in form and color, often rich 
in delightful fragrance they 
rank as Queens and Kings in 
gardens. To bring them to per- 
fection nothing is spared, special 
soil, special care and often special 
gardens are the portion of 


these favored flowers. 
Wonderful is the Modern 


Of rare beat y, 
perfectly 
hardy, with 


Rose yet its origin was 


humble and the height it Ce DEUM 


flowers and 


has reached may be sur- fragrant foli- 
passed by others of which age is R. Ecae 


we know not. But my 
theme is not of the Modern Rose. Other 
scribes may sing its praises, I tell of the 
wayside Roses of this and other lands. 
Of Wild Roses there are a great many 
species and these vary so much that no 
two authorities are agreed as to the num- 
ber. They are found throughout the 
length and breadth of the northern 
Hemisphere from near the Arctic Circle 
to the Tropic of Cancer. Some are 
diminutive shrubs, others vigorous ram- 
bling plants which climb to the tops of 


e 


E. H. WILSON, V. M. H. 


trees. Nearly all have the fa- 
miliar leaf, prickle, five-petalled 
flower, usually clustered, rarely 
solitary, and the characteristic 
hip or fruit. Their garden value 
depends largely upon their hardi- 
ness. Very few of the climbing 
sorts can withstand the rigors of 
New England climate but of the 
bush forms a great number are 
perfectly at home with us. In- 
deed, some think that the gar- 
den Rose of the future, so far as 
the colder parts of the world are 
concerned, will be evolved by 
blending these perfectly hardy 
wildlings with the toughest sorts 
of the Modern Rose. But apart 

from interesting possibili- 


(Left) An 
aristocrat is 
this jewel of a 


ties many kinds of Wild 
Roses are well worth a 
place in our gardens. In 


Rose from the E i 
Altai Moun. point of fact their uses are 


tains, R. spino- much greater than is gen- 
sissima altaica erally appreciated. All 


have beautiful flowers and 
many are extraordinarily floriferous. 
Some have fragrant blossoms and the 
color is usually pure and refined. ‘They 
can be grown without any special effort 
though none object to good soil. Full ex- 
posure to sun and wind is essential. Prun- 
ing is not the elaborate business it is with 
the Hybrid Tea and others. All that is 
necessary is the cutting away of the old 
and worn out canes and the shortening 
back of over-vigorous shoots so as to 

(Continued on page 130) 
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Rosa Helenae, 
named for the 
author's wife, 
with its pure 
white fragrant 
flowers, is the 
hardiest of all 
Musk Roses 


Irigil om 
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The most beautiful of 
all Musk Roses, R. gen- 
tiliana, is white flow- 
ered, ith lustrous 
green leaves, glaucous 
gray on the underside 


4t the left is shown the 
robust R. soulieana, with 
cream colored flowers, as 
it grows wild on the 
Chino-Thibetan border 


R. multiflora cathayensis, 
the ancestor of the old 
Seven Sisters and Crimson 
Rambler, has large trusses 
of pink and gold flowers 


Few who bask in the puri- 
ty of the white blossomed 
Cherokee Rose realize that 
it is merely a naturalized 
Rose plant in this country 


Rosa Hugonis, with sprays 
of flowers hiding the 
leaves, making the whole 
plant a yellow bouquet, is 
the favorite of the type 


Prairie Rose, R. seti- 
gera, a native species, 
is one of the loveliest; 
late blooming with 
soft pink flowers and 
c perfectly hardy con- 
stitution 


“Prince Albert", 
which is marked, in 
the lower left hand 
corner, “Painted im 
oil colours by C. Bax- 
ter, Patentee. XI. 
Northampton Square” 


(Below) “An Indian Set- 
Hement in British Guiana", 
another print bearing Bax- 
ter’s name in the lower 
left hand corner 


“So Nice? is characteristic 
of the sentimental child 
prints for which Baxter 
created a popularity. The 
Baxter mark, in this case, 
was stamped on the mount 


In this Baxter print Jenny 
s Lind is “The 
Daughter of the Regiment”. 
It is a stamp mount print 
although Baxter's name also 
appears in a lower corner 


shown as 
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BAXTER PRINTS 


SIR JAMES YOXALL 


ETWEEN 1830 and 1860 George 

Baxter, a London engraver, draughts- 
man and color-printer, produced several 
million copies of some 350 separate pic- 
ture-prints. Commercially he failed, and 
apparently he died defeated; but today 
costly books concerning his work are issued, 
a Baxter Society holds frequent exhibitions, 
Baxter prints are permanently shown in 
several public art-galleries, a monthly 
Baxter Times is published, bi-monthly a 
sale takes place, at a famous London auc- 
tion room; there is, in short, a growing 
boom in Baxter prints. Many thousand 
dollars’ worth of them have crossed the 
Atlantic recently; a traveling exhibition 
of them has perambulated Canada; and 
while a “Baxter” exhibition was being 
held at Ottawa in 1921, a pair of prints, 
Charles Chubb and Maria Chubb, came to 
light there, out of a long neglected parcel; 
such a pair as was sold in London for more 
than $3000 the other day. 

What astonishes a student of collecting 
as a hobby and an investment is that Baxter 
prints exist very numerously, and only a 
few of them are very rare. For in their 
time they were popular in English homes, 
and probably many of them were taken 
to the United States by emigrant families 
for old sake’s sake. 

Highbrow artists decried these prints, 
but around them in households of the 
simpler refinement clustered the sentiments 
of family and home, and this still gives 
them attraction. But what has caused and 
increases the demand for them now is the 
craftsmanship in them, the zestful skill 
and care. 

Searchers for such prints in America 
may recognize most of them bv Baxter's 
imprint and the titles, either embossed in 
white or in red on the mount, or printed 
on or below the actual picture. The titles 
are brief, and often puerile; some of them 
are mentioned in the following short list: 
So Nice, So Nasty, The First Lesson, The 
Morning Call, See Saw, Copper, Your 
Honour, Stolen Pleasures, Short Change, 
Pus Napping, Little  Redridinghood, 
News from Home, News from Australia, 
Little Gardeners, The Soldier's Farewell, 

(Continued on page 94) 


“News from Australia.” In this 

print Baxter's name and address 

are inscribed on a hearthstone in 
the lower left hand corner 
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Despite the simplicity of its furnish- peasant chair. Additional color notes of 
ings, this corner of a sun porch presents the same sparkling, bright values are 
a distinguished appearance. The dominant provided by a pair of exceptionally fine 
impression is one of color, for the gay hooked rugs. It is in the home of Mrs. 
glazed chintz shades have edges scalloped Harold Lehman, at Tarrytown, N. Y. 
and bound in apple green and a red and Frank E. Newman was the architect and 


i G white ch Id" cover: the comfortable Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, Inc., decorators ipj al Ti 
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The walls in the library of the Lehman house are paneled 
in old pine, a distinguished background for the colorful 
needlepoint rug, red damask chair covering and Gilbert 
Stuart portrait over the fireplace. This wood room affords 
an interesting contrast to the gaily colored wall paper in 
the hall, a glimpse of which may be seen through the door 


A bedroom in the same house has been furnished entirely 
with early American maple pieces. The walls are yellow 
and the woodwork white. Rufled muslin curtains, a red 
and white glass lamp with a white pleated shade bound with 
red ribbon, old fashioned ornaments and a hooked rug with 
a black ground contribute to the atmosphere of the period 


Original from 
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An interesting array of fine old furniture and a scenic 
taper in shades of gray are features of this simple and dig- 
nified dining room. Brilliant splashes of color are provided 
by the hangings of flame colored silk lined with brown, blue- 
green and cream colored chintz. Also in the home of Mrs. 
Harold Lehman, Fakes, Bisbee, Robertson, Inc., decorators 


A gay and amusing little card room in the same house is 
interesting for its Franklin stove, George Washington and- 
irons and old ship model. The walls are done in a green 
and white striped paper and the chintz on the settee has a 
floral design on a black ground. Over this is an old map of 
New York harbor and a lighting fixture in red and black 
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A ER, OF 


AWNING VALANCES 


Above is a scalloped valance of 

painted tin. When the awning is 

rolled all the way up it is com- 

fletely concealed and protected 
by this shield 


At the left is a delicate 
shield made of lead, 
aith a graceful, scal- 
loped edge. It is dur- 


able and offers full 

protection to the awn- 

ing which is of the roll 
type without sides 


(Below) Painted boards 
designed to just cover 
the folded back awn- 
mgs give a neat, tail- 


ored look to the win- 

dows in addition to 

affording full protec- 
tron to the awnings 


LON NDS S S E 
M o MSN NN 5) 
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e 
Above is a painted wood valance designed 
to conceal awnings on cottage windows. 
The awning valance has the same shape 


Above is a sketch showing how the awning 
works when a valance board is used. It 
slides down on rods into position under the 
boards, then opens out. Awning valances 
designed by Harry C. Richardson 
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DRAPED 
DRESSING 
TABLES 


Designed by 


WOOD, EDEY & SLAYTER 


The table above, hung in Si- 
cilian lace over turquoise blue 
silk, would be a charming ad- 
dition to a summer bedroom 
with flowered chintz hangings 


Crisp green and white dotted 
Swiss trimmed with an old- 
fashioned white fringe makes 
a delightfully fresh and cool 
looking dressing table for a 
summer bedroom 


Unusually lovely is the table 

attheright hung in sheer white 

net over pink satine. The 

scalloped ruffles at the bottom 

are in three shades of pink 
taffeta 


Harvey White 


ois, Google 


The charming dressing table a: 

the left is draped in rose colored 

taffeta and cream lace. The scal- 

loped flounce at the bottom is 
over a layer of tulle 


The green semi-glazed chintz 
on the table above is trimmed 
with mulberry moire ribbon. 
An interesting feature is the 
mirror covered with shirred 
bands of the material 
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This broad stretch 
of beautiful lawn is 
part of the view 
from the dining 
room porch at the 
home of Mrs. 
Robert Stevens at 
Bernardsville, N. J. 


HOW TO MAKE 


& Garden 


A GOOD LAWN 


Both by Seeding and by the Vegetative Method 
Success Is Assured If the Preparation Is Adequate 


Ho gardener of experience will 
concede that suitable soil is of para- 
mount importance in making a good lawn. 
It matters little whether the soil is light or 
heavy, sandy or loamy, so long as we work 
with zop-soil; soil which has been cul- 
tivated for some years and has proved it- 
self capable of supporting a crop of some 
kind. 

One of the chief causes of failure in 
lawnmaking is the attempt to grow grass 
on a hillside from which the top-soil has 
been washed, or on recently excavated or 
graded land where the top-soil has been 
buried. If, therefore, we are dealing with 
land of this description 
it is essential that we 
spread over it a layer of 
top-soil two inches deep 
or more. The large quan- 
tity of material thus in- 
volved frequently is sur- 
prising; a lawn that is to 
occupy an acre of land re- 
quires no less a quantity 
than 269 cubic yards of 
top-soil, or over one hun- 
dred pair-horse wagon 
loads, to provide a cover- 
ing two inches in thick- 
ness. Before applying the 
top-soil it is necessary for 
the sub-soil, whether it be 
clay, hard-pan, gravel or 
sand, to be plowed, disced | 
or spaded. Grades and 
levels may be finally at- 
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tended to at this stage, and all stones, 
sticks and rubbish removed. 

Our problems are less difficult when we 
are able to construct our lawn on soil that 
we know is good—a disused part of the 
vegetable garden, perhaps, or a piece of 
good farm land. ‘The addition of top-soil 
from elsewhere is now unnecessary; all 
we need do is to plow or dig the soil and 
clear it of rubbish, but every care must be 
taken to conserve the top-soil. Plowing or 
digging must be shallow; if we dig deeply 
we may bring up sub-soil from below, and 
if any leveling is needed we must first care- 
fully remove the top layer of soil, carry out 


our grading, and then return the top-soil in 
an even layer. 

Assuming that we have either spread our 
top-soil or dug over our piece of satisfactory 
land, we are now ready to add the plant 
foods necessary to support the grass crop. 
If our land is of a medium texture, neither 
very light nor excessively heavy, it is usual 
to apply bone meal or one of the specially 
mixed fertilizers for lawns offered by the 
leading specialty houses. They may be 
broadcast at the rate of one-half ton to the 
acre or more, which is equal to about one- 
quarter pound per square yard. 

Should our soil be not of so satisfactory 
a texture, but is instead 
very sandy or has much 
clay in its composition, we 
cannot do better than add 
old rotted horse manure 
orcow manure; these may 
be applied at the rate of 
from twenty to forty tons 
to the acre, which in small 
areas will amount to from 
eight to sixteen pounds per 
square yard. Every year 
manure is becoming more 
difficult to procure, and 
(Continued on page 124) 
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A flat tapis of lawn helps 

make the setting for the 

home of Charles Robinson 

Smith at Stockbridge, 

N.Y. Coffin & Coffin were 
the architects 
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J ST. GAUDENS' GARDEN 


On this page aud the two following are 
shown the garden and the house of the late 
Augustus St, Gaudens, the country’s great- 
est sculptor. Few places are so drenched 
with the personality of their owners. His 


ois Google 


mellowness, his feeling for form, his clas- 
sicism, are apparent everywhere. This long 
seat under the birches, with its end pieces of 
sculptured low reliefs, its comfortable and 
embracing lines, was his favorite spot 
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|! A GARDEN of CLASSIC DETAILS 


House & Garden 


SONI 


The garden, surrounded by a square cut 
hedge of pine, is a place of rich profusion, 
formal in plan but softened in its interior 


by the luxuriance of bloom and foliage 


The terrace on the garden side is simply 
laid out in beds of annuals, and forms 
a connection between the living porch 
at one end of the house and the service 


The house, above on the opposite page, 
carries with it an air of fine distinction. 
The dignity of its design is increased by 
the splendid balustrade along the terrace 


Opposite the garden seat shown on page 
75 is this pool. It is reached from the 
house through a series of gently disposed 
levels which break the drop in grade 


The St. Gaudens Estate 


Cornish, New Hampshire 


M. E. Hewitt 
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A PLANTING ża the COLONIAL MANNER 


Many Long Established Varieties, Simply Used, Have Made an 
Appropriate Setting for a House of the Old New England Type 


ELIZABETH LEONARD STRANG 


Now for the cold, hard 
facts contributing to the 
realization of this dream 
—the reasoning which led 
to the evolution of the 
design or plan. 

Rarely is it given the 
landscape architect to 
work with the architect 
from the start in the dis- 


O a locality where 

real gardens are 
rare, this one brings the 
spirit of old New Eng- 
land, with its pleasant 
mingling of fruit trees, 
vegetables and herbs, vel- 
vety turf and old-fash- 
ioned flowers, and pro- 
vides a setting for a house 


of weathered gray shin- 
gles which might have 
been transplanted from 
Cape Cod itself. 
Across its pleasant 
green spaces one may look 
and recall the leisure of 
by-gone days, forget ma- 
terial cares and inhale the 
breath of Roses, Laven- 


The arbor, reminiscent of Old 
Salem, stands at one end of the 


This graceful gateway 
the enirance from the garage 
court to the flower garden 


der and Thyme. In early 

morning from the upper 

rooms one may view a dewy mosaic of 
color—which, late at night, spreads a 
sweet incense through the dusk. 

Bees in the Wistaria at noon; fragrant 
Lilies, pungent Box, and red roses in the 
sun; fluttering doves as white as the Mag- 
nolia’s petals on the turf; golden flash of 
fish in the waters of the secret pool; eve- 
ning scents in the moonlit arbor, of Nico- 


shrub surrounded turf panel 


tiana, Heliotrope and Night-scented Stock 
—these are the essence of this Colonial 
garden. 

Nor do we omit the homelier virtues of 
utility, but like the thrifty housewives of 
old, cherish rows of red Cabbages, curled 
Savoy, Parsley, Love Apples, Lettuce, and 
savories like Sage and ‘Tarragon. 

So much for the soul of the garden. 


position of such integral 
affairs as the service, en- 
trance, and pleasure por- 
tions of the house and 
grounds. For instance, if 
space were at a premium, 
and the utilization of the 
last inch had been neces- 
sary or desirable, that part 
of the grounds lying east 
of the house would have 
been enough for the gar- 
dens—leaving the sloping land to the 
north and west for the lawns. 

But as the house was built before the 
development of the gardens received in- 
tense consideration, the location of the 
kitchen and servants’ quarters on the east 
end of the house made any question of a 
pleasure garden on this side inexpedient. 

(Continued on page 138) 
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PLANTING LIST for a COLONIAL 
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Lombardy Poplars, whch have helped to screen adjoining house 
(Viewpoint *A"). Shrubs for screening along south and west bound- 
aries comprise Dogwoods, Viburnum, Prunus tomentosa, Cornus, 
Sumac, Forsythia, and Privet. Parts adjoining annual garden faced 
with Iris, Peonies, Lemon Lilies, herbaceous Spiraeas, Funkia, 
Asters, Boltonia, and Helenium. Overflow from flower garden can 


8 


Dwarf Japanese Yews accentuating the circle which is the center of 
the perennial garden. (Viewpoint “C”). Flowers around the circle 
are Arabis, with patches of saffron Crocus; and Mertensia, or 
Bluebeil, with rose Tulips. The latter die down after blooming 
to be succeeded by Heliotrope and rose Annual Phlox. 


be put here. 9 Around base of sundial—one clump of bloom to appear in its season 
2 Malus ioensis var. Bechtel’s, double Pink Flowering Crab, flowering ER Oriental Hm erts y im ie Tarime ang 
end of May, flanking arbor with seats. oe eee Needs thinning. Should be restrained and 
icate in effect. 
3 Dwarf Pears at stated intervals down long grass walk on axis from 
sun room, Scattered perennials as above, and Darwin Tulips with 10 Massive Japanese Barberries, faced with the heart-shaped leaves of 
Forgetmenots in groups or drifts throughout the border. To be Saxifraga cordifolia, (Viewpoint *D"). 
filled wtih annuals wherever possible, as follows. 
Ist row; Dwarf Ageratum. ll Pi ; be : ; ; 
r ^iuus divaricata syn. Banksiana: Jack pine, selected specimen of pic- 
2nd row; Rosy Morn Petunias and tall lemon Snapdragons. turesquevehape dq break line of cacat: à 
3rd row; Pastel-tinted Zinnias, especially salmon rose. 
4th row; Clump of three Hollyhocks at end of cach service walk; MOS 
also spikes of Veronica, Red-eyed Phlox, Larkspur and Details of Flower Garden 
Valerian, 12 Perennial Phlox: ' 


Eugene Danzenvilliers, lilac blue with white center. 

Maid Marian, soft even lavender. 

Mme. Paul Dutrie, orchid pink. 

Dawn, shell pink. 

Pink Beauty, cool deep pink. 

Elizabeth Campbell, large trusses of salmon pink. 

Rynstroom, brilliant deep rose. 

R. P. Struthers, deep salmon-red. 

Etta’s Choice, tall, very late white. | 


4 Dwarf Apples at intervals on wide cross walk: (Viewpoint “B”). 


5 Prunus pendula; weeping Pink Flowering Cherry 6' standards, 
flanking bench. 


6 Rose arch, formed of two strap-iron hoops, bent wide and low, 
twined so as to be completely hidden with yellow Rose, Source 
d'Or, large, pale yellow, vigorous and completely hardy. 


7 Similar arch twined with Snowdrift, double white, vigorous and 
hardy. These green arches are further accented by the planting, 
clumps of Trollius, Darwin Tulip Mrs. Moon (pale yellow), Lemon 
double yellow Hollvhocks, and Helenium. 


The first five varieties are in combination, the rest look best alone. With 
the phlox in these central masses are Larkspur, Valerian, Eryngium, 
Meadow Rue, Thermopsis, Clematis recta, and other tall perennials. 
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Masses of deep rose Darwin Tulips, !ike 
Edmee and Berthold Schwartz, to bloom 
with Mertensia (see 8) Succeeded by tall 
Snapdragons, pink and bronze. 


Pink Peonies 

Edulis superba, early soft pink. 

Golden Harvest, midseason lilac rose. 

Humei, very lite, deep cherry pink. 
{nterplanted with early pink Tulips which 

show between the red stems of the Peonies, 

first Duke of Albany, then Rose Cris-de-lin, 

Rose Luisante, etc. 


Japanese Iris, pale lavender, down center 
walk, with balanced groups of tall laven- 
der blue iris pallida. Edgings next walk of 
Phlox subulata, lavender and white, Viola 
cornuta, Purple King, and Campanula 
carpatica for late summer blue. Clumps 
of Breeder Tulips in violet, gold, old 
rose and warm brown. 


Pinks, Cerastium, and sedum spectabile for 
gray foliage, the latter also for its dull 
pink blooms appearing with Campanula 
carpatica. German Iris, flavescens, pale 
straw color, and Darius, lavender and 
pale yellow. Violet and gold Darwins. 


Heavy foliage for strength at corners: 
Astilbe, pink and white, to bloom with 
Peonies, Funkia, early and late lavender, 
and the big late sweet-scented white one 
(Funkia subcordaia grandiflora) Darwin 


| Tulips Moonlight, and early Tulip 


19 


12 
to 


Chrysolora, deep yellow. 


Clumps of hardy Asters: Feltham Blue, 
Climax, large blue and Perry’s Favorite, 
clear pink; alternating with clumps of 
German Iris Lohengrin, tall, vigorous old 
rose; Kharput, deep purple; Fairy, white 
delicately shaded lavendar; Gypsy Queen, 
coppery crimson, with falls deep maroon; 
Princess Victoria Louise, pale yellow with 
falls of violet and cream. 


Dwarf Aster Mauve Cushion (Dreer). In 
front of this accents of deep golden 
Alyssum saxatile for spring. Also large 
trumpet daffodils. 


Pink oriental Poppies, with gypsophila at 
intervals to fill in afterwards, edged 
with gray, aromatic Nepeta Mussini and 
Coral bells. Poppies when foliage dics 
down to be succeeded by Dreers salmon 
pink Zinnias. 


Cross walk under dwarf Apple trees. Daf- 
fodils and Arabis, followed by lavendar-blue 
Phlox divaricata and Foam flower, with 
hundreds of Darwin Tulips; deep purple, 
like Sir Trevor Lawrence; lavender, such 
as Dream, shading to pale mauve (Paul 
Eudel); Buff rose (Suzon); and clear 
apple blossom pinks, like Louise de la 
Valliere. Next is a combination of Fox- 
gloves and Sweet William, then Larkspur 
and Madonna Lilies. Later are very 
many other Lilies, auratum and pink 
speciosum. This is known as the Lily 
walk. 


Canterbury Bells; violet, deep purple and 
clear pink, effective with the nearby Swect 
William and Foxglove, followed by 
salmon and bronze Cactus Dahlias. 


Hardy Chrysanthemums after early Tulips. 


Small planting in the cracks of the walk. 
Gypsophila cerastoides, tufts, of small 
white flowers, forming large mats. 
Dianthis deltoides, bright Pinks with turf- 
like foliage. 

Veronica rupestris, deep bright blue in 
May. 

Cerastium tomentosum, white flowers in 
early June. 

Sedum acre, moss-like foliage. 

Thymus serpyllum, Creeping Thyme. 
Sempervivum, MHen-and-chickens. 


The planting plan not only shows 
the wise disposition which has 
been made of the various parts of 
the grounds and gives the index 
numbers to the items in the plant 
list, but serves as an admirable 
example of the way in which a 
practical approach must be made 
toany extensive planting problem 


This path lies on the main axis 

of the annual garden and peren- 

nial garden and centers on the 
entrance to the sun room 


Barnes 
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This detail of the sun dial in the 

flower garden shows how 

thoughtfully and effectively the 
planting Masy\beeus Vinndted 
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COLLECTING AMERICAN 
ANTIQUES IN LONDON 


Some Side- Lights on the Curio 
Marts as They Are Today 


WEYMER MILLS 


Staffordshire sailor figures, 

especially the rare “Dollars 

Toby” on the left, are much 
sought after 


HE traveling American with the 
early American house and an 
ardent desire for old maple, hook rugs, 
Sandwich glass, and all those charming 
and quaint things that seem to be in 
touch with the Colonial era, or the 
young Republic, wonders what he 
could pick up in London. From April, 
all through the summer months, and 
the autumn, one sees him jingling shop 
bells, pounding knockers, asking why 
shops on one side of the Thames have 
an early closing day on Wednesday, 
and those on the other side on Thurs- 
day. Oftimes he inquires why most 
curio dealers have a predilection for 
gadding abroad, or taking tea in some 
secret recess where an eager customer 
cannot reach them. What does he 
want? What is he secking? Bargains 
perhaps. 
The shop-keeper, dragged out of his 


A grand- © 
mothersWind- ` 
sor chair made | 
in 1739, from | 
the group © 
above, would | 
be a delightful | 
addition to a | 
Colonial room | 


Figures of highwaymen are 

popular among American col- 

lectors. They average about 
a pound in price 


hiding place, reiterates the question 
again and again. 

Before the War the American visit- 
ing London was an easy and docile cus- 
tomer. Anything over a century old 
that would let the acquisition through 
the American Customs House free of 
duty made some appeal to him. To- 
day he is different. He is hunting a 
thing, or things, that he cannot quite 
visualize. He will know when he 
sees them. 

Surrounded by the spoils of Eng- 
land, France, Italy, Spain, China, and 
Heaven knows where else, he offers an 
overwhelming problem to the per- 
plexed tradesman. 

“T have a little of everything,” says 
the dealer. “Now this fine lacquer 
cabinet belonged to a peer . . . That 
French picture is from the Coutts sale 


( Continued on page 148) 


d 

B In this group 
Í are a Jacobean 
Í table in oak 
and a Jacobean 
settle in pear- 
wood, very 
appropriate for 
an Early 
American house 
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ADDING CRAFTSMANSHIP TO ARCHITECTURE 


RONWORK asan ac- 

cessory to architecture 
has ample tradition be- 
hind it; even though its 
present popularity has 
arisen within the last few 
years. In the Middle 
Ages, architectural arti- 
ficers wrought iron with 
the same inventive mind 
and vigorous technique 
that created the 
marvellous fabric of 
Gothic art. That herit- 
age is to be found amply 
expressed in its combina- 
tion of 
finesse with lustiness and 
strength, in the field of 
ironwork today. 

In the profuse era of 
the Renaissance, especi- 
ally in Italy and Spain, 
and not so 


whole 


idealism and 


especially 
in—France, architectural 
ironwork was developed 
with even greater percep- 
tion of its possibilities than 


in the Middle Ages. In 


railings, grilles, lanterns, 


Wrought iron spindles 
and a wood rail are 
used on these stairs de- 
signed by Dwight 
J. Baum, Architect 


An Appreciation of Some of the Incidental Ironwork 
Now Available for Outside and Inside the House 


MATLACK PRICE 


zn RTT RRS 
D Ber A 


This entrance is marked and dignified by the wrought iron lantern. 
Dwicht James Baum, Architect 


The call bell at the home of 
Alan Lehman, Tarrytown, 
N. Y. John Russell Pope, 


architect. Arthur 


the New Haven home of 
RB. Cheney, ! f 


Muller, are 


From 
Todhunter 


hardware, studdings and 
bosses for doors and in a 
variety of other details 
the architect-craftsmen of 
the Renaissance wrought 
iron with mind and hand 
peculiarly keen to bring 
out of the material the 
utmost in its inherent 
qualities of strength and 
delicacy. While they 
were about it, they de- 
signed for all time, and 
left so complete a range 
of models that our de- 
signers of today have had 
little to do but copy, or at 
most make easy adapta- 
tions of 
forms and details. 


Renaissance 
Some 
day designers may so far 
improve on these forms 
and details that they can 
them—but that 
day does not seem to be 


discard 


close at hand. 

To discuss the arch- 
itectural ironwork of 
Renaissance Italy would 
(Continued on page 108) 


The grille and balcony 
of a remodeled Nex 
York City house, of 
which Frank J. Forster 
was the architect 
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SOME ASPECTS 


By Followmg These 


House & Garden 


of ELECTRIC COOKERY 


Simple Suggestions You Find 


That Electricity Is Neither Miraculous Nor Caprictous 


COREY by electricity is swathed 
in mystery and surrounded by so 
many phobias that the time is now ripe to 
banish the obstacles which deter people 
from investing in electric ranges. 

The maladies that afflict prospective buy- 
ers and users might be called (1) magicitis 
and (2) eletricitis—which, explained, are 
(1) the idea that electricity is so miraculous 
that it works unaided by the human mind 
and (2) that electricity is tricky and fear- 
some. 

"Therefore this article is not designed to 
describe ranges or devices but to give you 
the normal aspects of electrical cookery. 

Let us say emphatically that electricity 
is not magic; that it needs guidance even 
as steam or water power, gas and oil, 
and it is not capricious any more than 
fuels which are possibly more familiar 
to you. 

But—you must learn its habits and you 
must exert your mind, even as you would 
do in using any medium of heating that is 
new to you. (And it might well be said 
here that electricity is not a fuel but a 
medium, in the case of cookery, of heat 
crcation.) 

The use of the mind is especially nec- 
essary in cookery by electricity, for, to do 
this comfortably and well, you must learn 
how to use it and how to capitulate to its 
needs. 


pee and ignorance are the 
foes to electrical cookery. First: Even 
though 78% of our localities are wired 
for electricity, it has not been in all these 
places long enough to breed familiarity. 
Second: The house must be especially wired 
for a cooking range of any great cooking 
capacity. Third: The greatest foe to elec- 
tricity for the family range is the price of 
electricity in places where it might be more 
generally used. However, be it said, that 
even where it is the most expensive, people 
use it delightedly on account of its con- 
venience and seem to feel that the slight 
increase per month is worth the pleasure. 
But where there is a cooking rate, as well as 
the regular rate, electricity drops to the 
“cookery point” for the ordinary mortal. 
Of course, if money is no object, electric 
cookery becomes a luxury and a comfort 
that no one will refute or refuse. 
Electrical cookery is exceedingly clean, 
there is nothing to spill, no odor, no eating 
up of fresh air, no overheating of the room 
or general smudging of the air—a plant 
can be kept on a well insulated and well 
built range—which proyes the serenity and 
life-sustaining, quality git) Ig Pnear 


the stove. 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


It is superlatively convenient, for by a 
turn of a key your heat is started, and there 
is no need for cartage of wood, coal, oil or 
matches, and your range is ready for use at 
all times. 


N° effort has been spared on the elec- 
tric ranges of today to make them 
efficient cookers, but the mind that operates 
them must use the same processes used in 
other modes of cookery! This is vital, for 
when you use electricity you must know 
how to cook and the varieties of tempera- 
ture just as well as when you use gas! 

It is not too slow for convenience. 

It can be slow—and it can be rapid, this 
depends on how you use it. If you want it 
to be rapid heed the following advice: - 

(a) The cooking vessel must com- 
pletely cover the unit or plate on which it 
rests. If it does not you but waste heat and 
time. 

(4) Use as little liquid as possible in 
preparing your foods. Permit the food to 
steam. [t takes a shorter time to heat a 
shallow pool than a tank. 

(c) Do not use the heaviest or thickest 
utensils. Use those which conduct heat the 
most rapidly. 

(d) For swiftness, as well as for 
economy in the use of electricity, when- 
ever possible use the clover leaf pots, which 
are merely cylindrical combinations of 
three pots fitting together in 1-3rd slices 
to form a whole pot covering one electric 
plate, unit or burner. 

(e) If you are going to cook a roast 
and a cake on the same day, don't go to the 
trouble to preheat your oven, but after your 
roast has cooked awhile put your cake in 
to collect to itself the already "going" heat. 
After using an electric range you learn 
these tricks which save electricity and time. 
You will even compose your menus to make 
your cooking more facile. 

(f) Remember, as you would in using 
your gas range, that heat ascends, and 
don't waste the hottest part of your oven 
for foods that need low temperature. Heat 
in electricity, gas or oil cookery has the 
same habits. 


Ee cdd is not too expensive. 
(a) It is rarely necessary to have 
your current on “high” after the first few 
moments. Turn it to medium or to low, 
according to the food need. You can save 
75% on your bills doing this. 

(b) Cook on retained heat as much as 
possible outside and inside the oven. These 
ovens are so insulated with cork, asbestos 
and other materials, that even the non-fire- 
less ovens can cook to a large extent on the 


principle of retained heat. This fact alone 
makes an electric bill a harmless fact of 
life. This applies to stewing as well as to 
plain boiling, etc. 

(c) On some ranges are small simmer- 
ing units; these, too, save current in pre- 
paring some dishes. 

On some ranges where the top is smooth 
a small amount of "keeping hot" can be 
accomplished on its surface. 

(d) You can often cook, if you use the 
right utensils, ten minutes or so with the 
current turned off entirely. 

(e) If you keep your range going, all 
units on high, you will have cause to say 
electricity is dear. You have observed these 
laws in other cookery systems; don't think 
they should be abandoned here. Electricity 
is magic but it needs human guidance, too, 
in culinary usage. 


LECTRICITY is controllable. 

(a) Electricity is very controllable, 
it is very steady in its flow and fluctuates 
rarely. You can use an automatic timing 
device and you can depend on the fact that 
the electricity will steadily and uncapri- 
ciously do its work. 

(^) If you get the “feel” of what the 
Medium heat, Low heat, and High heat 
mean you have a medium which is most 
docile. But you must learn just how far 
"to go" with your “Heats”, even as you 
must with anything else. 

(c) In oven cookery there are many 
means of control. There are shelves and 
racks which are moveable at different 
heights in order to attain different degrees 
of heat. These, and the three heat controls, 
give you the latitudes and altitudes of heat 
essential to fine cooking. Some ranges have 
moveable oven units, which allow you to 
have an oven pretty nearly any size you 
desire. 

Electricity is 
you are. 

(a) It is only capricious if you use it 
unintelligently. If you placed a thin layer 
of milk over a hot flame it would burn. So 
if you place a cake directly on the electrical 
heating unit in an oven where it is possible 
it will burn, too. 

(^) If you leave your electricity on, fuli 
tilt, it will burn the food, etc. So will a 
flame, for that matter. 

(c) Banging of the oven doors in elec- 
trical cookery will ruin a cake as well as it 
does when you are using other mediums of 
heat. 

(d) Practice here as elsewhere make: 
perfect and familiarity breeds content 

It is comfortable: 

(Continued on page 98) 


not capricious—unless 
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In the pencil perspective by Chester 
B. Price of the proposed alteration 
to the stable of Mrs. J. Watson 
Downes, Locust Valley, N. Y., it may 
be seen how the architectural mass 
of the proposed building will be 
simplified by the removal of all dor- 
mers and protruding gables and by 
regular spacing of doorsand windows 


One of the many interesting features 
of the remodeled floor plan is the 
provision of spaces for the owner: 
two favorite horses at the rear of the 
garden loggia. A Box hedge en- 
closes the garden and arow of Apple 
trees lines the surrounding lawn 
which is further marked by a low, 
qwhite-painted picket fence 


HOUSE 


PADDOCK 


TURNING A 


STABLE INTO A 
HOUSE 


| APPLE 


ERIC GUGLER, RE. n s M e » i "ng MT 
Digitized | QC le: — en ae Se ee ER 
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There ts great beauty in the architectural 
treatment of the living room—in the fine 
fluting of the mantle, pilasters and cornice, 
and in the proportions of the traditionally 
uncurtamed Georgian windows 


dt the left ts shown part of the dining 
room in the Draper house. The corner cup- 
board is set beside the entrance from the 
hall and provides most of the ornamental 
architectural détail in the room 


The choice and grouping of furniture aud 
the handling of the decoration have been 
done with splendid feeling for the refine- 
ment and simplicity of the living room's 
interior architecture 


E RD 
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The doorway and the loggia with 
its Ionic columns and lovely ba!- 
ustrade above form an unusually 
successful bit of architecture in the 
spirit of the Georgian designers 


THE HOUSE OF MRS. 
JESSE DRAPER 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


HENTZ, REID & ADLER 


Architects 


ois, Google 


The house is a nice mingling of form- 
ality and informality. The latter 
quality is felt in the broken outlines 
of the plan and the disposition of the 
sharply sloping roofs, while the 
former feeling pervades practically 
all the details. The front facade is 
entirely, but very gracefully, formal 


LAUNDRY- 
e-e x 14 


| i4xl5 


i 


-DINING - ROOM- 
le'x Ie 


[DED - Room: 


"HENTRANCE - HALL: | 


Athough the principal rooms of the 
house are found on one floor, their ar- 
rangement is such that no confusion 
could possibly exist. The bedrooms 
become a perfectly isolated group 
with the principal entrance from the 
main hall, through the stair hall, with 
a service entraace from the kitchen 


SLEEPING PorRcH 
IO x IS 


- LIVING: ROOM 
IG’ x Z3 


fo x | 
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NATIVE PLANTS /or GARDEN 


House & Garden 


and GROUNDS 


Some of the Outstanding Wild Flowers Whose Habit, Hardiness 
and Beauty Make Them Desirable Additions to the Home Plantings 


HE real, honest-to- 
goodness garden lover, 
who is at all familiar with 
wild flowers, has an insati- 
ate longing to grow his fav- 
orites among them in his 
own home garden. He never 
goes into the woods or 
across the open country 
without being seized with 
an uncontrollable itching 
to dig up and carry home 
every good-looking speci- 
men he encounters. Un- 
fortunately, he often uses 
no discrimination. Instead 
of being content with those 
that are indifferent as re- 
gards soil and location, he 
far too frequently uproots 
such rare and fastidious 
sorts as the pink Ladyslip- 
per and other Orchids, the 
Trailing Arbutus, the 
Bunchberry and many 
equally finical denizens of 
the deep, cool forest. None 
of these will long survive 
under the conditions of 
soil, moisture and exposure 
that prevail in most home 
gardens and grounds, so they should be 
left undisturbed in their natural haunts. 
It is in the open places that we shall find 
lusty and lovely recruits to reinforce our 
monotonous, stiff and stilted flower borders 
and add needed variety, grace and bril- 
liancy. Here in the East they grow in 
lavish abundance on the edges of woods, 
on the margins of ponds, lakes and streams, 
on steep banks and sunny hillsides and in 
wild pastures, swamps and waste lands 
where the plow has never furrowed. 
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SLITER 


The Yellow Violet, V. pubescens, may be 

bought or collected from the wild. I! 

grows from 6 to 15 inches tall and blooms 
in April and May 


viatizes ty Google 


HERBERT DURAND 


Pentstemon Blue Belder is a splendid Aybrid in deep blue that is 
available from at least one professional grower. 
shows a single plant and gives an idea of its excellent form and 


free flowering habit 


And our quest for novelty is by no 
means restricted to this part of the country, 
for every section of this broad land of ours 
is teeming with treasures. The upper 
reaches of the Blue Ridge mountains, the 
vast prairies of the West and Southwest, 
the seemingly barren deserts of New 
Mexico and Arizona and the slopes and 
ravines of the Rockies, are all sources of 
remarkable and inexhaustible plant won- 
ders, many of them as yet unknown even to 
exploring botanists, who take commend- 


Since 1699 Virginia Bluebells have been 


grown in English gardens. In moist soil 
they reach from 1 to 2 feet in height 
ani blossom from March to May 


The photograph 


able pride in the thorough- 
ness of their work. 

Of these untold thou- 
sands of American wild 
flowers, only a few dozen 
species have found their 
way into our gardens, al- 
though hundreds of them 
have been grown and ad- 
mired in English gardens 
for from two to three hun- 
dred years! If the space 
at my disposal would per- 
mit, I would like to list 
and describe briefly some- 
thing like 165 of the ig- 
nored but deserving kinds 
that I have grown success- 
fully in my own garden. 
But that is obviously im- 
possible, so I have chosen 
certain representative, easily 
obtainable and easily 
grown species that should 
suffice to arouse interest 
and enthusiasm in whom- 
ever may undertake their 
culture and whet the ap- 
petite for more. 

Every plant named in 
this article is to be consi- 
dered suitable for a well prepared and well 
cared for hardy flower border. In such a 
border the soil is light, rich, deep and 
loamy, neither acid nor alkaline in any 
appreciable degree. It has thorough drain- 
age but never lacks moisture. It is usually 
partially shaded in places, either by trees or 
shrubs, or by tall growing herbaceous 
plants. Other portions are in full sun and 
here the soil is often sandy in spots, or can 
be made so, in order to provide a congenial 
home for the sun and sand lovers. 


ere ater 


The commonest Blue Violet is V. papiliona- 

cea, otherwise known as Butterfly Violet. 

Large purple-blue blossoms, 4 to 7 inches 
nigh, April to June 
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Dicentra eximia is rare and seldom found 

in the wild, but it can be secured from 

some dealers specializing in native flowers. 
Pink blossoms, May to August 


In the lists which follow, the cultural pre- 
ferences of a number of species are given. 
I have done this because better results may 
be expected if these preferences are re- 
spected. They are not, however, essential 
to success. Where no preference is men- 
tioned, ordinary garden treatment is im- 
plied. 

Many of the native 
flowers offered by dealers 
may be collected from the 
wild—a most delightful 
occupation—without vio- 
lating any of the principles 
and restrictions necessary 


The Lupines are country- 

wide in their distribution 

and well adapted to garden 
border uses 


Solomons Plume seems a more fitting 
name for Smilacina racemosa than the usual 
False Solomon’s Seal, so handsome are the 
pure white, showy flower heals in May 


ois Google 


In Golden Groundsel (Senecio aureus) ii 
found an exceptionally brilliant, gold and 
orange flowered native plant from 1 to 
2% feet high, blooming from May to July 


for wild flower preservation. Such spe- 


cies are marked with an asterisk (*). 

A surprising number of plants can be 
packed into an ordinary market basket if, 
as dug, the soil is washed from the roots in 
some nearby stream or pool and they are 
tightly rolled in strips of newspaper, to 


All «cho know the open fields in summer 
are familiar with the Oenotheras, of which 


the Sundrop is a typical example. The 
yellow of its blossoms is clear and cool 
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Another native moisture lover is Lobelia 

siphilitica, whose light violet-blue flower 

spire rises from 1 to 3 feet high during 
July and on to September 


protect them from sun and wind. If they 
cannot be installed in their new homes for 
several days, wrap the roots first in damp 
moss, stripped from old stumps or from 
rocks, then the newspaper. "Thus treated 
they will keep in perfect condition for a 
week or more. In the meager assort- 
ment of plants of native 
origin offered by the lead- 
ing dealers in garden per- 
ennials, there are several 
that are of doubtful value 
(Continued on page 100) 
Some of our native Asters 
are as fine as the European 
hybrids, Among them may 
be mentioned the Golden 
Aster, a stunning plant in 
combination with A. spec- 
tabilis 


The exquisite Rocky Mountain Columbine 
(A. coerulea) is ‘a blue variety that does 
well in the herbaceous flower border. A 
coral and yellow form is A. canadensis 
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In the entrance hall a 
pair of fine old 
Georgian cabinets in 
blue and gold make 
a nice note of color 
against the oak, 
finely paneled walls 


The library, one cf 
the most distinguished 
rooms in the south, is 
remarkable for its 
fine paneling and 
Grinling Gibbons 
over-mantel carving 


A feature of the Georgian 

dining room is the carved T 
mantel and niche in «vhich A HOL SE 
is a bust of George Wash- 

ington. The walls are sky 

blue and the rug and cur- IN 

tains are of lemon yellow 


ATLANTA,GEORGIA 


HENTZ, REID & ADLER, Architects 


June, 1924 89 
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The hall, built in the 
shape of an-L, is a 
living room in itself. 
At one end is a com- 
fortable’* group of 
furniture under a 
striking ship painting 


Another view of the 
pine paneled library. 
Here the curtains are 
sapphire blue satin 
and the ‘overstuffed 
furniture red damask 
and flowered chintz 


4 corner of the oak 
j ts paneled hall is lightened 
THE HOME by a beautiful old Queen 


dane cabinet in red lac- 
quer filled with a fine col- 
O F lection of colorful French 
i and English porcelains 


EDWARD INMAN 


RUBY ROSS GOODNOW, Decorator 


oso, Google nE DEM AN 
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ALOT NOT C ENPCEND CRUS) 


Above is a suggestion for a green 

and white porch table using Italian 

pottery and green glass. Pitcher at 

left, $6.75. Right, $3.75. Plates 

with green bird and flower design, 

$2.25 each. Green cups and saucers, 
$9.25 for six 


nn à: 
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Spanish pottery bowl and plate for For tea on a porch comes a decora- 
fruit or salad. Blue and yellow TR tive Quimper pottery tea set with a 
stripes on a cream colored ground. PEAS ANT P OT r ERY yellow ground and design im blue, 
Bowl 9 inches wide, $4.25. 8 inch henna and deeper yellow, Teapot, 
plate to match, $24.50 a dozen cream, sugar and six cups, $20.50 


Pitchers for flowers or ice tea. Left. 
Putty color with brown and blue 
lines, 5 inches high, $3.75. Spanish 
pitcher, design in yellow and green, 
$4.75. With flower design, $9.75 


(Below) Comport, white ground, 
design in green and yellow, 7 inches 
high, $8.75. Fruit or salad bowl, 
putty ground, pattern in green and 
brown, 11 inches wide, £12.50 


^ ae ese Se Se NUR ABRIR V OO S 
/ S Spanish flower pot, de- . 


sign in green, blue aud 
yellow. 9 inches hich, 
8 inches wide, $6.25 


(Below) Spanish pot- 
tery for meals on a 
porch or terrace. Striped 
plates, $5.65 for six. 
Bowls, $5.35. Butter 
plates, $5.65. Black 
comport, $7.75. Bowl 
$4. Pitcher with rab- 
bit design, 
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Digitized by Goc gle avn EN I n HIG 


June, 1924 


This graceful fan trellis, 
painted white, is priced 
at $15.50. Width 5 feet, 
at the top, height 6 feet 
above ground 


Pena rae ms e m n A a a i a a T a 
po t ` 
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A decorative trellis 7 feet 

high and 2 feet, 6 inches 

wide may be purchased 

for $18.50. It is painted 
white 


The simple and well-designed gar- 
den gate above is 4 feet wide and 
4 feet high. $12.50. Hardware 
extra. The arch is 8 feet high, 4 
feet wide and 1 foot, 6 inches deep. 


At the left is a graceful, curved 
garden bench, copied from an old 
English design. It may be had in 
white, light green or dark green. 
6 feet long, $84.50. 8 feet, 


$24.50 


—— = =< 
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| 4 well designed and 
i practical bench for a 
garden or lawn is 6 feet 
long. $45.50. Arm chair 

to match, $17 


This folding garden 
chair is made more com- 
fortable by the addition 
of a headrest and ad- 
justable sunshade. Cov- 
ered in striped canvas. $12 


MAKE 


GARDEN LIVABLE 


$106.50 


5 
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White wooden furniture 
is effective against green 
foliage. Thebenchabove 
is 4 feet long. $32.50. 
Arm chair $17 


The articles on this page may 
be purchased through the House 
& Garden Shopping Service, 
19 West 44th Street, New York 
* City. A service charge of 25c 
on articles up to $10 and 50c 
on anything 310 and over di 
included in the pricec 
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Joun STANDISH 


This rglh Century 
horticulturist has left 
his name on, among 
many other plants, 
Arborvitae and 
Honeysuckle varieties 


Pe Mio p AA a 


Vo ep c EMIT RF ELLIT S HN IUE I IR POL 


Rev. J. H. PEMBERTON 


An enthusiastic ama- 
teur rosarian, and the 
author of a valuable 
volume called Roses, 
Their History, Devel- 
opment and Culture 


SUNDAY 


1. Thinning 
out all the 
crops in the 
garden is ad- 
visable. — This 
should be done 
whenthe plants 
are small and 
before the roots 
areinterlocked, 
or numerous 
desirable 
plants will be 
removed. 
Water well be- 
fore lifting. 


8. It is ad- 
visable at this 
time to take 
largequantities 
of chrysanthe- 
mum cuttings. 
These if rooted 
now will make 
fine plants for 
6" or 7" pots, 
or when bed- 
ded out will 
make stems 
about 3' lon 
with good size: 
flowers. 


15. Do not 
neglect to work 
the garden soil 
deeplyand 
often. This not 
only keeps the 
weeds in check. 
but preserves 
the soil mois- 
ture for the usc 
of the plants. 
If this is not 
done the mois- 
ture from the 
soil will quick- 
ly evaporate. 


22, Onion 
maggots are 
very destruc- 
tive at this sea- 
son of the year. 
It is good prac- 
tice to top dress 
the soil thor- 
oughly with 
soot to keep 
them in check. 
Thorough at- 
tention in this 
matter will be 
well repaid hy 
a better crop. 


MONDAY 


2. A top 
dressing ap- 
plied to the 
lawn now will 
encourage root 
action that will 
help the grass 
to resist the dry 
weather sure to 
come later in 
the season. 
Sheep manure, 
bone meal or 
wood ashes are 
excellent ma- 
terials to use. 


9.  Lettuce 
will frequently 
run to seed at 
this season of 
the year. 
Boards or other 
covering ma- 
terial placed 
over the plants 
will tend to re- 
duce the loss 
from this 
source. Re- 
move all such 
covering dur- 
ing wet spells. 


16. Carna- 
tions in the 
field which are 
intended for 
planting out in 

reenhousesfor 

loom next 
winter should 
be sprayed oc- 
casionally with 
Bordeaux mix- 
ture if there is 
any indication 
of rust. This 
will make much 
differencelater. 


23. Don't 
neglect to soak 
the soil thor- 


venings or 
early mornings 
are the best 
time for this 
work. Cultiva- 
tion should fol- 
low so as to re- 
establish the 
dust mulch. 


TUESDAY 


3. Toma- 
toes, cucum- 
bers and 
melons, as well 
as other garden 
products that 
are subject to 
blight, should 
be sprayed at 
bi-weekly peri- 
ods with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 
Leaves that aie 
affected should 
be removed at 
once. 


10. Tall 
flowers such as 
holly hocks, del- 
phiniums, heli- 
anthus, etc., 
should be sup- 
ported before 
any damage is 
done by storms 
and heavy 
winds. Proper 
stakes should 
be put in and 
the plants can 

tied in to 
them. 


17. Sow now 
kule, Brussels 
sprouts, cab- 
bage, celery 
and cauliflow- 
er. These when 
large enough to 
handle should 
be transplanted 
into other beds 
and set about 
1" apart. From 
here thev can 
be moved into 
the garden 
later. 


24. Look out 
for rose bugs. 
Go over the 
plants each day 
with a small 
canof kerosene, 
shaking the 
flowers over 
the can and 
causing the in- 
sects to fallinto 
the kerosene. 
This will de- 
st roy them 
quickly and ef- 
fectively. 


WEDNESDAY 


4. Now ig 
the time to 
stop using the 
asparagus, as 
there are other 
vegetables 
available 
to take its 
place. Keep the 
asparagus 
dusted during 
the summer 
with a poison 
to destroy the 
asparagus 
beetle. 


11. All the 
hedge cutting 
should be done 
now. Frequent 
trimming is re- 
quired in order 
to avoid mak- 
i a number 
of unsightly 
voids. Hedges 
that have beén 
neglected for 
some time may 
beimproved by 
tying in shape 
before cutting. 


18. Keep a 
sharp lookout 
for aphis of all 

inds if the 
weather is at 
all dry. It the 
plants are in- 
ested spray 
them for three 
successive 
evenings with 
a reliable to- 
bacco solution. 
Be sure the 
spray reaches 
the under sides. 


25. One of 
the essentials 
in producing 
good fruit is 
the proper 
thinning of the 
crop. The trees 
should be gone 
over carefully 
now, reducin 
the quantity 
the fruit by 
about one-half. 
Larger and bet- 
ter fruit will be 
the result. 


29. Care 
should be 
taken with all 
newly planted 
hardy stock 
that it be not 
allowed to suf- 
fer from lack of 
water. Thor- 
ough soakin; 
of the groun 
—not a mere 
sprinkling— 
followed by a 
heavy mulch is 
needed. 


30. The climb- 
ing rosesshould 
be looked over 
carefully and 
any heavy, ro- 
bust new 

rowth should 

e tied into 
proper posi- 
tion. Pruning 
should be de- 
ferred until 
they bave fin- 
laned flowering, 
when the old 
wood is cut. 


THURSDAY 


5. It is good 
practice to go 
over the bed- 
ding plants, 
pinchin; the 
tips of their 
growth fre- 
quently. This 
will cause them 
tobecome more 
sturdy and to 
develop more 
quickly and in 
better form. 
Only the tips 
need removal. 


12. Azaleas, 
genistas, aca- 
cias, etc., 


plunged in beds 
out of doors, 
where they can 
be well pro- 
vided with 
water and 
sprayed. These 
plants will be 
making growth 
at this time and 
forming next 
year's buds. 


19, The flow- 
er garden 
should be 
looked over 
and any dry 
stalks should 
be removed. 
Plants that 
bloom through- 
out the entire 
season should 
be top-dressed 
occasionally 
with some good 
fertilizer to 
maintain vigor. 


26. Don't 
neglect to keep 
up the sowings 
in the vege- 
table garden. 
Corn, beans 
and cucumbers 
should be sown 
twice this 
month. Inter- 
cropping may 
be resorted to 
in many cases 
with the pur- 


poe of increas- 
ng the yield. 


This Calendar of the gardener's labors is aimed 
as a reminder for undertaking all his tasks in 


FRIDAY 


6. If they 
have finished 
flowering, the 
early spring 
shrubs such as 
forsythia,deut- 
zia, etc., should 
be pruned. The 
best method is 
to cut out en- 
tirely several of 
the very old 
branches. By 
prung now no 
flowers will be 
sacrificed. 


13. Do not 
neglecttospray 
the fruit trees 
when they are 
in flower, using 
a combination 
of Bordeaux 
mixture and ar- 
senate of lead. 
Spray thor- 
oughly from 
different 
angles. This 
will destroy the 
many harmful 
insects. 


20. It is a 
good plan to go 
over the 
tomato plants, 
reducing t h e 
quantity of un- 
productive 
vines and sup- 


porting those 
eft to carry 


matters little 
what system is 
employed to 
keep the fruit 
supported. 


27. Be sure 
you keep che 
ima beans and 
peas properly 
supported; the 
peas by staking 
and the limas 
by tying in to 
their poles. 
Bush limas 
should be sup- 
ported by small 
pea brush 
placed in the 
Tow. Such at- 
tention repays. 


SATURDAY 


7. Before ap- 
plying a mulch 
to the straw- 
berries to pro- 
tect the fruit 
from dirt it is a 
good practice 
to give the 
plants an ap- 
plication of 
strong — liquid 
food. This will 

reatly increase 
the size of the 
maturing ber- 
ries. 


rj Fruit 
trees that have 
reached the 
producing 
stage should be 
sprayed regu- 
larly with Bor- 
deaux mixture. 
This protects 
the fruit from 
the parasites 
and fungi. Suc- 
cessive genera- 
tions must be 
destroyed as 
they hatch. 


21. Do not 
omit spraying 
the potatoes 
with arseaate 
of lead at thc 
first appear- 
ance of the 
poo beetle. 

illing the 
potatoes when 
they are in 
flower is advis- 
able. At this 
stagethe young 
tubers are 
forming. 


28. Crops 
such as pota- 
toes, celery, 
tomatoes, etc., 
will be im- 
proved by mild 
applications of 
fertilizer. Scat- 
ter the fertil- 
izer on the 
ground around 
the stems of 
the plants. 
working it well 
into the soil 
with a hoe. 


The full streams feed on the 
flower of rushes, 


m 


season. It is fitted to the latitude of the Middle 
States, but its service should be available for 
the whole country if it be remembered that for 


Ripe grasses trammel a trar- 
elling foot, 
The faint fresh flame of the 


every one hundred miles north or south there 
is a difference of from five lo seven days later 
or earlier in performing garden operations. 
The dates given are for an average season. 


_ ————— 
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Joun LINDLEY 


A Butterfly bush, a 
Cypress, and other va- 
rielies have been named 
for this English edilor, 
botanist and author 


young year flushes, 
From leaf to flower, and 
flower to fruit. 


SWINBURNE 


House & Garden 
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Louris DE BOUGAINVILLE 


A French navigalor 
whose most familiar 
contribution lo horli- 
culture, a tender, 
beautiful and popular 
vine, bears his name 


Asa GRAY 
The greatest of Amer- 
ican 5olanisls, whose 
monumental manual 
is still the standard 
work on the flora 
of northern America 
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PRINCE PUCKLER- MUSKAU 
A German traveler and 
landscape architect of note 
whose imporlant book on 
landscape architecture 
has been translated 


DEAN HOLE 
A horticulturist of wide experi- 
ence and wider influence, a 
famous rosarian, a delightful 
writer, Dean Hole’s is one of the 
fondest figures in horticulture 
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hocolate Classics 


Comparisons cannot beavoided incon- 
sideringchocolates. Allthecandy assort- 
ments shown here are classics--they fall 
naturally into the highest class, a group 
of noble sweets. 

Each packageof Whitman’s is planned 
and built up, piece by piece, in answer 
to a definite demand from candy lovers. 
The assortments are as different as the 
boxes. Get acquainted with the variety 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, U. S. A. 


of the Sampler, the romance of Pleasure 
Island, the originality of Salmagundi, the 
richness of Nuts, Chocolate Covered, the 
selected chew-y centers of the Fussy 
Package, the wide range of chocolates in 
the Standard Package, the choice and ex- 
clusive contents of the Library Package. 

There's a little book with colored 
illustrations that helps in selecting can- 
dies for any occasion. Write for a copy. 


Ed 
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AX Your Floors 


and they'll be beautiful 
— easy to take care of 
— will not heel print 
-won't be slippery 


And WAX is, by far, the most economical finish for floors—a 
1 Ib. (85c) can of Johnson's Polishing Wax being sufficient for 
300 sq. ft.—one coat. With waxed floors expensive refinishing 
is never necessary, for worn places can be easily and quickly 
re-waxed as they appear, without going over the entire floor. 


JOHN SON’S 


Pasfe -Liquid - Powdered 


POLISHING WAX 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a beautiful, dry, velvety finish which is im- 
pervious to water, dust, scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, etc. It cleans, 
polishes, preserves and protects—all in one operation. 

Johnson's Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture polish. It covers up sur- 
face mars and prevents checking. ‘Takes all the drudgery from dusting and 
forms a thin, protecting finish coat. Easy to apply and polish. 

Your Linoleum will last longer—look better and clean much easier if 
polished occasionally with Johnson's Paste or Liquid Wax. ]ohnson's Wax is 
recommended by all the leading manufacturers of linoleum for polishing, 


preserving and protecting their product. 
Building? 


The Easy Way 


f House & Garden 


4d Baxter print of the Crystal Palace, New York, which used 
to stand on the Sixth Avenue side of what is now Bryant Park, 
behind the Public Library 


THE ARDOR FOR BAXTER PRINTS 


(Continued from page 68) 


| Northern Antiqui- 


To wax floors and linoleum 
use a Johnson Weighted 
Polishing Brush. It spreads 


the wax evenly—polishes § 


the floor easily and is an 
ideal floor duster. Price 
$3.50— (West of Rockies, 
$4.00). 


quart bottle of Johnson's 
Kleen Floor FREE with 
each brush they sell. 


T 


Dealers everywhere | 
are authorized to give a | 


If so—you should have our 
new Rook on Wood Finish- 
ing and Home Beautifying. 
It tells just what materials 
to use and how to apply them. 
Includes color charts—gives 
covering capacities, etc. Our 
Individual Advice Depart- 
ment will give expert coun- 
sel on interior wood finishing 
—without cost or obligation. 


* 


Hop Garden, Christmas Time, The 


| Cornfield, Crossing the Brook, Flora, 


Belle of the Village, So Tired, Come, 
pretty Robin, Returning from Prayer, 
Me Warm Now. The sentiments of 
love and marriage were not neglected, 
either—The Reconciliation, and the 
larger prints, The Bridesmaid, The 
Lovers’ Letterbox, and The Day Be- 
fore Marriage—to wit. 

A number of the prints were issued 
as book illustrations first or only, and 
probably many such a book lies perdu 


| on shelves in the 


United States; re- 
produced here, 
though not in col- 
ors, is the frontis- 
piece to *The 
New York Crys- 
tal Palace, Illus- 
trated description 
of the Building, 
by George Cars- 
tensen and Charles 
Gildmeister, Ar- 
chitects of the 
Building”, New 
York, Riker, 
Thorne and Co., 
1854. Bohn’s edi- 
tion of “Mallet’s 


ties”, 1847, con- 
tains the print 
*Yggdrasill". 
Humbolt’s “Views 
of Nature”, 


ian. 


Baxter's titles were truly Victor- 
This is called “Infantile 
Jealousy” 


(Bohn's edition of 1850 and later) 
contains the print “Chimborazo” The 
Chills Companion, each year from 
1845 to 1851 inclusive, contains a 
Baxter print; Eliza Cook’s “Melaia 
and other Poems”, 1838, contains 
two. “A Narrative of Missionary 
Enterprises in the South Sea Islands” 
by the Rev. John Williams (1837 to 
1841) contains several Baxters. “The 
Pictorial Album and Cabinet of 
Paintings", eleven prints, was issued 
in 1837 at a guinca—five dollars; it 
now sells for 
twenty-five times 
as much. 

'The imprint or 
emboss of Baxter 
as inventor and 
patentee, of his 
business address, 
and of the title, 
give a short guide 
to recognition; 
but these are ab- 
sent from many 
copies, which ob- 
tain lower prices 
accordingly. Bax- 
ter prints are clas- 
sified for value 
downwards, as 
Red Seal mount, 
Stamp mount, 
Book lettering on 
mount, Unlettered 
mount, Without 
(Cont. on page 96) 


: FREE — Book on Home Beautifying: 


Ask for a FREE copy of the Johnson Book on 
Home Beautifving at any store displaving the sign 
shown at right. If no store in vour localitv has a 
Johnson Service Department—fill out and mail this 


G^ 


~The 


4 
ROPER _ i 
TRE ATMENT | 


ve coupon and we will send you a copy Free and 
a FLOOR stpald. 
EOR DWORK \ Postpaid 

id | Dealer’s | Name ............... 


FURNITURE 


Your Name 


Your Address ..... ... 
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“The Lovers? Letter Box? was the 

sort of print that would set pal pit) 
tating the hearts ,of » Victorian 
maids, It now ar Mh cóllectoss | liding room 


4 print such as this group of 
Hollyhosks would prove both 
decorative em -amusing in the 

of- 4 country house 
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HE very first thing that happened pre- 
pared me for an exceptional motoring 
experience. 


I had pressed the starter and detecting 
no response from the engine, tried a 
second time. There 
came a protesting 
whir, warning me that 
this was unnecessary — 
the harmonized en- 
gine was running. 


] made a mental 
note to test that silent 
motor throughout its 
entire range of speed. 


The clutch sank beneath my foot; 
getting into gear was like slipping a 
watch into a pocket; and rounding a cor- 
ner I received that characteristic reminder 
from the wheel to straighten up. 


Right at that moment, the V-63 in- 
fluence came over me. It was a feeling 
of elation, a glad consciousness of hav- 
ing the right car. I knew I was master 
of traffic. 


In and out we glided, stopping smoothly 
but almost instantaneously with those 
safe Four- Wheel Brakes, darting on again 
at the word ‘‘Go’’—anxious for the city 
limits. 


There is a bad stretch of road there, 
but the V-63 smoothed it away, riding 
the ruts with an ease which seemed to 


CADILLAC 


Seow ce eed 


The REVELATION 
of a RIDE 


AS EXPERIENCED BY A CADILLAC OWNER 


UNITE TEASE E aT CK 


MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


deny their presence. 1 knew then what 


riding comfort means. 


All of this time I had been conscious 
of that V-Type eight-cylinder engine— 
or, to put it more accurately, conscious 

that I wasunconscious 


MEN AERE ofit 


And now a fine, 
clear road pointed 
straight as an arrow to 
the skyline challeng- 
ingatest. The green 
farms raced by as the 
figures turned up on 


the speedometer—45, 
50, 60, 70—I held it there. 


Whata thrill that was! Speed, yes. But 
speed indescribably exhilarating, speed 
without vibration or effort — comparable 
only to a flight through space. 

I remember having a curious feeling 
that we were idling along when the car 
came down to thirty. 

Such smoothness and quietness! Above 
all, it is the effortless performance of 
this harmonized engine that sets the 
New V-63 above and apart. 


You may think you know the joy 
of it, but you do not—unless you, too, 
have driven the car. 

And if you have, I believe you will 
agree with me that V-63 performance 
cannot be described or prejudged. It is 
the revelation of a ride. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


A Go D. I 
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“The living-room is made doubly enticing by the presence of the Duo-Art Piano” 


The Joy That Comes With Music 
The 


Duo-ART 


HE calming cadences of exquisitely wrought 

| music—the tone poetry of such as Gabrilo- 

witsch—Bauer—Cortot—at the end of the 
day's rush. 

Music that thrills with the very majesty of its 

brilliance and power. Master works performed 

by such as Paderewski, Hofmann and Friedman. 


Music's tenderest moment— perhaps—the famil- 
iar melodies and ballads of long ago, recalled for 
us by the genius whose every touch is gold. 


And dancing music to quicken our pulse—to 
tell us of youth and romance and fun. 


A home beautified and blest by the wonderful 
charm of Music is the home that possesses a 
Duo-Art Piano. 


STEINWAY, STECK, WHEELOCK, 
STROUD, AEOLIAN and famous 
WEBER DUO-ART PIANOS 


Uprights (foot-impelled) from $695. Uprights 
(electric) from $995. Grands from $1850 


Convenient Terms 


Write for booklet descriptive of the Duo-Art 


The AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Makers of the Aeolian-Vocalion—the Phonograph Supreme 


NEW YORK LONDON PARIS MADRID 
SYDNE MELBOURNE 
> 


THE ARDOR 


original mount or margins, and Music; 
the last because twenty different prints 
were used on title-pages of Valses, 
Quadrilles, Galops or drawing room 
songs, and a searcher should look 
through bound volumes and portfolios 
of such family inusic popular seventy 
or eighty years ago. Often the im- 
print, emboss, or other lettering has 
been obscured or removed by fram- 
ing; the framer's sunk mount should 
always be taken off, therefore, to see 
what lies beneath. As other methods 
of recognition, there is costume, there 
is period of subject, and there is tech- 
nic of production. As to costume, the 
Bride wears the deep lace flounce 
below bare shoulders, the Bridesmaid 
carries the small, tight, fringed bou- 
quet of the period, and in The Lovers? 
Letterbox and The Day before Mar- 
riage the bodice and ample skirts of 
the time appear. As to subjects, many 
of the prints refer to events of the 
Victorian era—Foreign Missions, the 
coming of the iron ship, Australian 
goldfields, international exhibitions, 
the Arctic expeditions, the Crimean 
War, the Indian Mutiny; and the 
portrait prints, of Queen Victoria, 
Prince Albert, Wellington, Peel, 
Louis Napoleon, Empress Engénie, 
and Jenny Lind, indicate the contem- 
porary time. 

As to technic, a print, seen through 
a lens, reveals that first an engraved 
plate produced a flat impression, in 
pale or neutral tint; that then wood- 
blocks (often as many as 24), each 
cut away in places so as to color parts 
of the print only, were applied; that 
each of these conveyed a different 
tint or color; that each was so exactly 
applied (with such accurate “regis- 
tration”, that is) as to prevent any 
overlapping or blurring of the effect 
produced by any of them; that oil 
colors were used (an innovation) ; 
that a fine “bloom” was given to the 
ultimate surface, perhaps by hot- 
rolling; and that then the print was 
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FOR BAXTER PRINTS 


(Continued from page 94) 


affixed to a suitably tinted mount. A 
few of the prints—those of Nelson, 
Napoleon and Peel in particular,— 
have been counterfeited, by the three- 
color process, and placed on forged 
stamp-mounts; but the wire-work 
screen thus used will be revealed by a 
lens. 

Some contemporary London print- 
ers, such as Le Blond and Kronheim, 
took out licences to use Baxter's patent 
process and, when he became bank- 
rupt, bought his plates and blocks; 
but none of them rivaled him in craft 
success. “Le Blond" prints are now 
collected, and many of them bear a 
second imprint, that of “L. A. 
Elliott and Co., Boston, U. S.?, a firm 
which perhaps some reader may be 
able to trace. In 1909 Robert S. Le 
Blond informed a Cincinnati editor 
that *Le Blond and Co. was coinposcd 
of my father Robert and his brother 
Abram. My father came to America 
in 1856", and between that date and 
his return to England in 1863 he 
opened a printing office; but nothiug 
seems to be known of any color prints 
which he produced meanwhile. “Le 
Blond Baxters” are prints by Le Blond 
and Co. from Baxter’s plates and 
wood-blocks and the name “Le 
Blond” is now often cut away, fraud- 
ulently, so that the print may b- 
sold as a Baxter; usually, however, the 
*Le Blond" registration was imperfect, 
the block-printings were fewer, and 
the colors less brilliant or lasting than 
in the Baxter prints. 

If a collector of Baxters desires to 
frame them, no sunk mount should be 
used, or the sunk mount should be 
cut away to show where the imprint 
and title appear on the original 
mount; in keeping with Victorian 
practice, the frames might be rococo 
gilded plaster, or bird's-eye maple, or 
satin-wood. Collectors usually keep 
these prints in portfolios or solander- 
boxes, however, avoiding continuous 
exposure of them to light. 
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(Continued from page 51) 


LOVING reader (the editors 

counterpart of the physicians 
grateful patient) has sent us a copy 
of “The Ladies’ Wreath and Parlor 
Annual”. A charming volume this, 
with quaint flower pictures and pious 
poems and stories that must have made 
the maiden hearts of the ’50’s palpi- 
tate. But what amused us most was 
the fact that the editor's picture was 
used for frontispiece, "reproduced 
from a recent daguerreo-type”. What 
a shock the magazine readers of this 
country would have if all the editors 


would suddenly blossom forth as 
frontispiece! 
Which reminds us that with the 


July issue House & GanbEN celebrates 
two birthdays—its own and its edi- 
tors. The magazine next month en- 
ters on Volume XLVI, indicating 


(since there is a new volume every 
six months) that it begins its twenty- 
third year. June marks the comple- 
tion of our tenth year as editor. We 
expect to buy ourself two birthday 
cakes—and consume both of them. 


PROMINENT New York jew- 

elry firm, that also deals in fine 
stationery, has just sent us some sam- 
ple invitations that read, *Mrs. So- 
and-So will be at home informally 
Friday afternoons in June in the gar- 
den at Rosemont, Blankville, Ct. 
Entertaining in a garden! What a 
brilliant idea! You could have these 
cards engraved and leave space for 
the special flowers that are at their 
best in certain seasons. We recom- 
mend these cards to all owners of 
beautiful gardens. 
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New York Galleries, Inc., Decorators 


This inviting room illustrates bow admirably an interior of architectural distinction may be enhanced by well-chosen appointments 


Where Cabinetmaking In a Fine Art 


HE re-awakening of the artistic a community of skilled cabinet- 
spirit during the last two decades makers. These artisans, imbued with 
has developed a notable improve- the same ambition that inspired the 
ment in the architecture of American craftsmen of yore to strive for 
country houses and a growing perfection rather than "production" ', 
demand for its complement—/etterr have succeeded in restoring to 
furniture. cabinetmaking its former glory as 
one of the Fine Arts. 


D hom | 


+ 


Like architecture, the art of j j 
cabinetmaking finds its best Their beautifully wrought VN 
expression today in the faithful furniture, ranging from pieces of 
reproduction or sincere adaptation engaging simplicity and moderate 
of those masterly works which have cost to objects of elaborate character, 
survived the centuries because their is On view at these Galleries, where 
design embodied the principles of you are welcome to stroll about at 
true art. your leisure. In planning the 
furnishment of either a single room 
q To perpetuate these traditions, or an entire house, the aid of 
this establishment maintains at — experienced decorators is always at 
historic Fort Lee, atop the Palisades, your command. S 


- New York Galleries > 


INCORPORATED 


417-421 MADISON AVENUE y 
Forty-eighth and Forty- ninth Streets 


Jumitue +: Reproductions : Decoration x 
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| SOME ASPECTS of ELECTRIC COOKERY 


(Continued from page 82) 


In the first instance, care must be 


| BERKEY & GAY | 


(a) It is ship-shape because of the 


E> 


FURNITURE 


cleanliness of it, and, when a thing 
boils over it puts out no flame, but 
burns itself off. 

(b) It is a clean fuel. 

(c) It is non-odorous. 

(4) It is reliable and convenient. 

Electricity is not dangerous or a 


taken not to jab the unit when heated, 
lest you break the wires. However 
should this remote accident happen, it 
is very simple either to restring the 
units with new wire yourself, or carry 
the unit to the nearest electrical shop 
for restringing. 


é 

v nuisance. Another type of electric cooker is 
/ (a) Suppose a fuse does melt! All the fireless stove, automatically cook- 
Iz that you do is to screw on another new. ing, with a timing device, so that you 
=, fuse. can go to a Mah Jong party and 
M IA (b) It is well to have the fuse rack know that the electricity will turn it- 


in front of the stove (or at the side), self off, and when you return the din- 


WwW || Sud | so that you can easily see which fuse ner will be beautifully prepared on 

9 Sa; needs replacing. retained heat. These cookers have, in 

“tp (c) It is true, you can’t attach the a few instances, reached an almost 

| v range to the ordinary electric socket. miraculous pitch of perfection. In 

HEW But once the installation and extra some of these you need no extra wir- 

| RA wiring are made you need worry no ing, so you can cook on the top if 

x we longer. It takes from 2500 to 10,000 you want to cook rapidly—fry an 

ill f watts to run a range, and hardly ever egg, warm over some potatoes, ete.— 

wee ^ Esa more than 500 watts is expected on or cook inside the cooker if vou 

i i (H1 [|| BA your electric light current. want to leave it to its own modern 

Bo Àe; io in (d) Don’t go away and leave your devices. 

> — | Wi electricity turned on, for it will, of There is, too, on the regular elec- 

, BA course, burn out the heating element — tric range a device by which oven 

- I RI and cause trouble and expense. sweating is overcome, a type of ven- 

a ex» (e) New heating units are always — tilating rod, used to allow steam due 
FH à easily replaced. to condensation etc., to escape. 

K Poi The oven does not retain odors. Many of the ranges with the low 

(V) nV (a) If you air the oven after temperature cooking units afford a 

^ "A highly flavored food has been saving in electricity, which, in con- 

4 ^ cooked therein, there will never be nection with their speedy cookery, 


souvenirs! amasses quite a saving in time and 
There are two ways of cooking by money. 
electricity. In one case, you place the So you can cook free from pain 


ERKEY & GAY Furniture per- 


forms its supreme mission as it 


S= 


A 
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| 2" cooking vessel on top of the heated with electricity, all things being con- 
* Jons Beauty to Usefulness. In theart- T wire coil and get the benefit of direct sidered, if you "will take elect iz" as 
hh istry of its designs, reflecting ever anew jm heat. In the other case, the vessel is the benign force it is and not a 
t the genius of the ages, it must fulfill the a placed on a metal plate which is itself strange alien intruder, which is magic 
T f hich it fashi d gy over the heating unit. and not practical. 
4 purpose for which it was fashioned. p 
K Structurally sound, of enduring worth, b, 
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COTTON FABRICS FOR THE HOUSE 


(Continued from page 62) 


r it grows more lovely, growing old. 'To 
| your home it will bring the richness 
that Art alone can give. 


T. 
A 


3 
=< 


beautiful colors, plain, changeable, weave, plain, striped, figured; for 
jaspé or strié, Decorators use largely porches. 

for over-draperies and bedspreads. Blankets and Table felts are made 
Extensive hotel use. Cotton Taffeta of cotton. Plain cotton weaves are 
also names an inexpensive heavy rib- also glazed or coated for window 


SS 


M 
ed kes 
E ES 
=| wii bed weave with small overshot— shades, oil cloth and imitation 
H | M brocade-like designs in spots or leather. 
P Er stripes; for cushions or hangings. The general American idea of a 
"i ka TWILL. Simple diagonal weave like curtain to hang behind the glass or 
i ? serge; fine twill for Batik, heavy for over a window shade is a white cur- 
ele ela crewel embroidery. tain: lace or net downstairs and. dot- 
r9 This Shop Mark Xe Turkey RED. Dull finished plain ted swiss, marquisctte or voile upstairs. 
V in inact Ja Every, Berkey & [NE muslin weave, dyed an intense scarlet; — This idea js being replaced in the 
v | (ay production: It de the exe: | Ww for pipings and edgings. Formerly im- North by more individual treatment 
Ul ing and his pride ever aíter es | ported from the Orient and clased of whole houses and rooms; but the 
i Me acetone: S 7 L5. e alone E aS 
TAS . i "d e. 
ke | ney Gay ag and Dining Room He) The heavy weight fabrics are: still hangs its windows almost wholly 
ilable .atiprices ranging from Y CANVAS, AWNING, Duck. Stoutclose with cottons and white cottons at 


| $350 to $5,000 


weaves; called duck because it sheds that. In summer, down come the white 
water; for porch use. curtains all over our land; blinds 

DENIM. Heavy twillof coarse yarns; that have hibernated come into use 
plain, striped, small figures. in the South, and the North takes to 

DRILLING, DRILL. Stout twill colored cotton over-draperies and 
weave; light weight called Jean, slip covers. Mercerizing cotton, which 
Middy Twill; yellowish tan called gives it a lustrous finish and smooth 
Khaki. color in dyeing, has brought exquisite 

SHIKI. Copyright silk trade name, cotton fabrics into our shops, hard to 
now generally used for heavy corded distinguish from silk and often sun- 
fabrics with uneven wads or nubs in fast, so that white is no longer the 
the filling or weft; plain, jaspé, only safe curtain to hang. Beautiful 
striped; over 100 sunfast colors in- colored cottons now bid fair to out- 
A ` cluding Spanish stripes. last the fine old bits we treasure in 
= - Tickinc. Coarse satin or twíllrjigjgwr] greategreat-grandmothers! quilts. 
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BERKEY & GAY FURNITURE COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS | 


New York Wholesale Showroom: 115 West 40th Street 
(Admittance by letter from your merchant or decorator) 
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ONLY PACKARD CAN BUILD A PACKARD 


SIMPLICITY 


One cylinder block One piece crankshaft 
One carburetor intake header Two hose connections 
One exhaust manifold Lighter weight 

One exhaust pipe and muffler No cross fire 

One water pump Vibration freedom 
One front end chain Low upkeep cost 


ACCESSIBLE 


Camshaft Starter 
Valves Distributor 
Front end chain Carburetor 
Generator Oil pump strainer 

ASK 

THE MAN 
WHO OWNS 
ONE 


PACKARD EIGHT 
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FINE TABLE LINENS 


for Summer Hospitality 


Pon hostess knows that to complete the 
charming summer setting she must have fine 
Table Linens of summery daintiness and softness. 
For this reason she prefers McGibbon Quality— 
famous for over half a century. 

Abundant is the McGibbon selection—Imported 
and Domestic Luncheon Sets exquisitely em- 
broidered, beautifully lace-trimmed, artfully col- 
ored. Neatly patterned Breakfast Sets whose 
colorfulness is fascinating! 

Whether their beauty lies in their handsome de- 
signs or in the tasteful simplicity which ac- 
centuates the fine texture of the material these 
Table Linens conform to the McGibbon standard 


e 


of excellence—and are 


modestly priced according 
to McGibbon custom. 


The hand-drawn Luncheon Set 
illustrated is made of Ecru Italian 
Linen—a very special value at 
$12.25. This charming set in- 
cludes Six 6 inch doilies, Six 10 
inch doilies, one 24 inch center- 
piece 


For descriptions of our Fine Household Linens write for 


Illustrated booklet No. 62 


MM? Gibbon 6 C? 


HOUSEHOLD 


Ie, GOSE 


3 West 37th Street ^ New York 


NEAR FIFTH AVENUE 


INTERIOR LACES 
CURTAINS 
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NATIVE PLANTS FOR GARDENS 


(Continued from page 87) 


as flower garden subjects, though use- 
ful and ornamental in other and more 
appropriate situations. (I refer to 
such rank growers and spreaders as 
Boltonia, the Sunflowers, most of the 
Rudbeckias, Monarda and Physoste- 
gia, and to those that are suited only 
for the rock garden or the wild gar- 
den, or for corners and beds that are 
in deep shade.) So, of the fifty-six 
native species usually listed, the fol- 
lowing nineteen are all that are really 
worth considering here. 

The garden Phloxes are not in- 
cluded in this list because they are hy- 


r 


Botanical Name 


Aquilegia species Columbine 
Asclepias tuberosa 
“Aster species 
Callirhoe involucrata 
Convallaria majalis 


Lobelia cardinalis 
Lilium canadense 
Lilium superbum 
*Lupinus species Lupine 
"Oenothera species Sundrops 
*Phlox divaricata Blue Phlox 
Pentstemon species Pentstemon 
Salvia azurea Hardy Sage 


t 


Common Name 


Butterflyweed 
Hardy Aster 
Poppy Mallow 
Lily-of-the-Valley 


Coreopsis grandiflora Coreopsis 
*Eupatorium urticaefolium Snow Thoroughwort 
Eupatorium coelestinum Mist Flower 
Gaillardia aristata Gaillardia 
#Helenium species Sneezeweed 
Heuchera sanguinea Coral Bells 


Cardinal Flower 
Canada Lily 
Turkscap Lily 


pink, from May to August. Rare 
and dainty. 

*Dodecatheon meadia (Shooting 
Star). Height 8-20 inches. Flowers 
pink, in May and June. Plant in 
masses in moist situation. 

*Gentiana andrewsi (Closed Gen- 
tian). Height 1-2 feet. Flowers vio- 
let-blue, from August to October. 
Prefers moist situation. 

*Iris species—/. cristata (Crested 
Iris). Height 4-9 inches. Flowers vi- 
olet with gold crest, in April and 
May. I. hexagona (Dixie Iris). 
Height 1-2% feet. Flowers blue- 


Original Habitat 


Rocky Mountains 
Country-wide 
Country-wide 

West of the Mississippi 
Blue Ridge Mountains 
Middle West and South 
Eastern States 

Middle West 

Middle West and South 
Country-wide 

Arizona 

Eastern States 

Eastern States 

Eastern States 
Country-wide 
Country-wide 

East of the Mississippi 
Country-wide 

West of the Mississippi 


brids of foreign origin, the result of 
crossing Phlox paniculata and P. ma- 
culata, both rather unattractive na- 
tives. Many of our wild Asters, how- 
ever, are equal in habit and color 
value to the named varieties produced 
by European hybridizers and they im- 
prove wonderfully under ordinary 
garden cultivation. The Lily-of-the- 
Valley is indigenous to Europe and 
Asia as well as this country; in fact 
all our supplies are imported. 

There are several collectors and 
dealers in different parts of the coun- 
try who specialize in native wild 
flowers. From those who are located 
in the East may be obtained the fol- 
lowing kinds whose natural habitat is 
in the States this side of the Mississippi 
river and which are not, as a rule, 
obtainable elsewhere, unless personally 
collected. 

*Anemone canadensis (Meadow 
Anemone). Height 1-2 feet. Flow- 
ers white, from May to August. Pre- 
fers moist situation. 

Aquilegia canadensis (American 
Columbine). Height 1-2 feet. Flowers 
ted and yellow, from April to June. 

* Aster species—A. ericoides (Heath 
Aster). Height 1-3 feet. Flowers 
white, from September to November. 
Prefers dry, sandy soil. A beautiful 
plant in cultivation. 4. linariifolius 
(Bristled Aster). Height 1-2 feet. 
Flowers lavender, in September and 
October. Sandy soil. Æ. movibelgi 
(New York Aster). Height 1-3 feet. 
Flowers lilac-blue, from late July to 
October. Prefers moist situation. 

*Baptisia tinctoria (Wild Indigo). 
Height 112-2 feet. Flowers yellow, 
from June to August. 

Dicentra eximia (Fringed Bleeding 


Heart). Height 1-2 feet. Flowers: 


UNIVERSIT 


purple, in May and June. J. versi- 
color (Blue Flag Iris). Height 114- 
2V5 feet. Flowers violet-blue, tinted 
yellow, from May to July. Prefers 
moist situation. If collected, select 
for color and size of blossom. Im- 
proves greatly in the border. 

*Liatris spicata (Spike Gay Fea- 
ther). Height 2-3 feet. Flowers 
rosy-purple, in August and September. 
Grown in English gardens since 1759. 

Lilium species—L. grayi (Gray's 
Lily). Height 2-3 feet. Flowersorange- 
scarlet, in July and August. L. phil- 
adelphicum (Orange Cup Lily). 
Height 1-3 feet. Flowers orange- 
scarlet, in midsummer. Prefers sandy 
soil in partial shade. 

*Lobelia siphilitica (Large Blue 
Lobelia). Height 1-3 feet. Flowers 
light violet-blue, from July to Sep- 
tember. Prefers moist situation. 

*Mertensia virginica (Virginia 
Bluebells). Height 1-2 feet. Flow- 
ers pink in the bud, opening bright 
blue, from March to May. Foliage 
disappears after seed ripens. Prefers 
moist soil. Grown in English gardens 
since 1699, 

*Mitchella repens (Partridge Ber- 
ry). Creeping, forming dense mats. 
Flowers pinkish, fragrant, in May 
and June. Bright red berries later. 
One of the finest ground covers, in 
either sun or shade. 

Polygonatum commutatum (Great 
Solomon Seal). Height 2-4 feet. 
Flowers pale green bells, in May and 
June. Prefers moist soil. Very grace- 
ful and decorative. 

Smilacina racemosa (False Solomon 
Seal). Height 2-4 feet. Flowers 
white, in beautiful terminal plumes, in 
May. The writer has suggested the 
inal (Continued on page 102) 
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Sterling Silver endowed with slender grace by skillful work- 
men seems to say all the things we feel about the native beauty of 
precious metals, and the warmer beauty of human handicraft at its 
bet moments. This fullness of artistic expression, with all the domestic 


associations of fine silverware, suit it admirably to be the bride’s gift. 
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JEWELERS 
FIFTH AVENUE 
CORNER FORTY-EIGHTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


114th YEAR 
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TRUNKS 


| THE WORLD-WIDE RECOGNITION OF THIS NAME AND THIS 


MARK PROVES THAT APPRECIATION OF QUALITY IS UNIVERSAL 


All preparations for the honey- 
moon have beencompleted—her — | | 
| trousseau is carefully arranged in [lll 
MM a Hartmann Wardrobe Trunk. ||| 
| Brides for half a century have — |j 
chosen the Hartmann for its — |J 
distinctive beauty and perfect | 
garment carrying convenience. Il 
Look for the new Hartmann | 
where better luggage is sold. NMI 


HARTMANN TRUNK COMPANY Wil 


Racine, Wisconsin I || 


HII M. LANGMUIR MANUFACTURING Co., LTD., TORONTO 
!il Licensed Canadian Manufacturers || | 


J. B. BROOKS & Co., BIRMINGHAM, ENGLAND | | 
Distributors for Great Britain | | 


— BE SURE THE HARTMANN RED >< IS ON THE TRUNK YOU BUY = 


| STOTT 


M 
f 
g 
/ 
Copyright, 1824. by Hartmann Trunk Co 0 
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name Solomon's Plume for this hand- 
some plant instead of the misnomer it 
now bears. 

*Veronica virginica (Culvers-phy- 
sic). Height 2-5 feet. Flowers 
white, in terminal spires, from July to 
September, 

Viola species—V. blanda* (Sweet 
White Violet). Height 3-5 inches. 
Flowers white, fragrant, in April and 
May. V. couspersa* (Dog Violet). 
Height 2-5 inches. Flowers light 
purple, from April to June. V. cana- 
densis (Canada Violet). Height 6-12 
inches. Flowers white, tinted purple 
outside, fragrant, from May to No- 
vember. V. papilionacea* (Butterfly 
Violet). Height 4-7 inches. Flowers 
purple-blue, large, from April to 
June. The commonest blue violet. V. 
pubescens* (Downy Yellow Violet). 
Height 6-15 inches. Flowers bright 
yellow, in April and May. 


For COLLECTION ONLY 


Here are fourteen of my personal 
favorites among the scores of neg- 
lected Eastern. wild flowers that even 
the collectors and dealers in native 
plants ignore. So they must, perforce, 
be brought in from the wild, or grown 
from seed, gathered when ripe. 

Apocynum androsaemifolium 
(Spreading Dogbane). Height 1-3 
feet. Flowers pink, in clusters, shaped 
like those of the Lily-of-the-Valley 
and deliciously fragrant. Grown in 
English gardens since 1688. 

Aster spectabilis (Seaside Aster). 
Height 1-2 feet. Flowers large, deep 
blue-violet, from August to October. 
Prefers sandy soil. 

Chrysopsis mariana (Golden Aster). 
Height 1-2 feet. Flowers golden yel- 
low, showy, in August and September. 
Makes a stunning combination with 
Aster spectabilis. 

Corydalis glauca (Pale Corydalis). 
Height 4-18 inches. Flowers rose- 
pink with yellow tips, from May to 
August. Foliage deeply cut. An ex- 
quisite cover plant. Biennial, but self 
seeds freely. 

Desmodium canadense. (Tick- 
clover). Height 114-4 feet. Flowers 
pea-shaped, pink, in showy terminal 
clusters, from July to September. 
Neat foliage. 

Galium boreale (Northern Bed- 
straw). Height 114-2 feet. Clouds 
of tiny bright white flowers in dense 
clusters, all summer, Handsomer than 
Gypsophila and just as useful. 

Iris prismatica (Cubeseed Iris). 
Height 1-2 feet. Flowers violet-blue, 
in May and June. Prefers moist situa- 
tion. A slender, graceful sort. 

Lysimachia terrestris (Swamp 
Candles). Height 8-20 inches. Flow- 
ers yellow dotted red, in spire-like 
clusters, from June to August. Prefers 
moist, sandy location. Grown in Eng- 
lish gardens since 1703. 

Mimulus ringens (Monkeyflower). 
Height 1-3 feet. Flowers blue to pur- 
ple, from June to September. Prefers 
moist situation. Grown in English 
gardens since 1715. 

Rhexia virginica (Meadow 


Beauty). Height 10-18 inches. Flow- 
ers rosy purple, in July and August. 
Prefers moist, sandy soil. Grown in 
English gardens since 1759. 
Rudbeckia hirta — (Black-eyed- 
susan). Height 1-2 feet. Flower 
deep golden yellow, from June to 


August. Select for color and size of 
flower. Grown in English garden: 
since 1700. 


Sabatia dodecandra (Rose Gen- 
tian). Height of flowering stems 1-2 
feet. Flowers crimson-pink, in July 
and August. Prefers moist, sandy soil, 
We have no more beautiful wild flow- 
er than this. 

Senecio aureus (Golden Groundsel). 
Height 1-214 feet. Flowers gold 
yellow, orange centers, from May to 
July. exceptionally brilliant. Prefers 
moist location. 

Silene stellata (Starry Campion). 
Height 2-3 feet. Flowers white, star 
shaped and fringed, from June to 
August. A daintily beautiful wilding. 


FROM MOUNTAINS AND PRAIRIES 


I am indebted to D. M. Andrews, 
of Boulder, Colorado, for suggesting 
the following wild flowers of the 
Western mountains and plains as 
lovely and tractable kinds for the 
hardy border. "There's only a dozen, 
but that will do very nicely as a 
starter. I have grown several of them 
and found them wonderfully beauti- 
ful, especially the Pentstemons. 

Anemone patens (Spreading Anc- 
mone). Height 8-10 inches. Flowers 
bluish purple, in April. 

Delphinium nelsoni (Nelson Lark- 
spur). Height 8-10 inches. Flowers 
deep blue, from May to August. 

Iris missouriensis (Rocky Mountain 
Tris). Height 1-2 feet. Flowers 
bright blue, or pure white, in May. 

Leucocrinum montanum (Star 
Lily). Height 3-4 inches, Flowers 
pure white, in April. Fragrant. 

Liatris ligulistylis (Rocky Mountain 
Gay Feather). Height 12 inches. 
Flowers rosy purple, in August and 
September. 

Malvastrum coccineum (Scarlet 
False Mallow). Height 4-8 inches. 
Flowers deep scarlet, in late summer. 

Pentstemon alpinus (Mountain 
Pentstemon). Height 12 inches. 
Flowers deep blue, from May to 
August. (Mr. Carl Purdy offers a 
superb Pentstemon hybrid under the 
name “Blue Bedder.” See illustration.) 

Phlox multiflora (Alpine Phlox). 
Height 3-4 inches, creeping. Flowers 
large, lavender to rose, fragrant, in 
summer. 

Synthyris plantaginea (Kittentails). 
Height 10 inches. Flowers light blue, 
in spikes, all summer. 

Townsendia exscapa (Easter 
Daisy). Forms downy rosettes of 
narrow leaves with large daisy-like, 
rose-white blossoms, in April and May. 

Valeriana acutiloba (Mountain Val- 
erian). Height 10 inches. Flowers 
white or pink, fragrant, in spring. 

Viola pedatifida (Larkspur Violet). 
Height 4 inches. Flowers violet-bluc 
on long stems, in April and May. 
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Digitized by 


ELIZABETH: "AND I THOUGHT THEY WERE THE MOST HAPPILY 
MARRIED COUPLE IN THE WORLD!” 


ANDREW: “WELL, THERE ARE THINGS THAT EVEN WIVES AND 
HUSBANDS DON'T DISCUSS." 


[ Listerine used as a mouth wash quickly overcomes halitosis (unpleasant breath) J 


Original from 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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en Canal Street? 

.. Was "he .. 
Fifth Avenue 

Gnd Andrew Jackson 
“Was President 


Back in the year 1837— 

In those delightful, quaint old 
days of Hoop-Skirt and Snuff Box 
—when the Beaux and Belles 
kept their trysts at Bowling 
Green and Gramercy Park was 
a Suburb—there came a certain 3X 
Ship wich a wondrous cargo— +4 


deo ete 
China open work baskets of 
various sizes and shapes 


filled with China flowers in 
natural colors 


that America was to see the fine china of 
England. And it was Davis Collamore 
who introduced it. 


Davis Collamore & Co. has continued to 
give to America the most superb ex- 
amples of the finest Minton, Copeland, 
Royal Worcester and Royal Doulton. 
Great, glittering Galleries of China and 
Crystal, Gift goods, and Antiques. From 
England, France and the Orient. The 
choicest the world has to offer. 


Davis Collamore & Co. caters alike to 
the Home luxurious and to the Home 
modest. One may purchase a Dinner 
Set of 200 pieces for $2,500 or a Dinner 
Set of a pleasing design for as little as 
$39.00. An unapproachable variety of i| 
designs and patterns. All exclusive and 
all of a quality beyond compare. Not high 
prices—but high quality at low prices. 
You pay no premium for the Davis Colla- 
more elegance. Your satisfaction and 
pride of possession are everlasting. 


A cargo that marked the very first time i 
£| 
E 
[S 


An example of Czecho-Slo- 
vakian Crystal and Green 
glass with richly engraved 
wild roses; of superior work- 

marship | 


Special Presentation. of Appropriate 
Gifts for Weddings, Graduations and 
Anniversaries. 

Table China and Crystal for the Country 


Reproduction of an 18th Cen- 
tury China and Bronze clock. 


flere the artist Pilmcnt House 
j nth ca - 
she. “Height ERES inches Entire Fourth Gallery devoted to An- 


width 93; inches; depth 538 
inches 


Davis CotLamore € @ 


"More THAN A Store — An Exposition" 


cFiPth Avenue at 482Ste 


NEW YORK 
“Established ^ 1857 


tique China and Novelties. 
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“A NATIONAL INSTITUTION" 


Google 
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The gateway in 
the clipped hedge 
at the top of 
these stairs is an 
unusual feature 
of an old Eng- 


House & Garden 


lish garden 


This hexagonal 
garden house, 
built in the 18th 
Century, tsafea- 
ture in a garden 
at Bradford-on- 
4von, England 


SOME INTERESTING DETAILS 
FOR THE GARDENER'S 
SCRAP BOOK 
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ato? 


Artists of the Renaissance knew the decorative value of mar- 
shalled trees with stems austerely bare and spreading crowns. 
: T fs 
This alley cf interwoven Cherry trees is in a garden at Wit- 
tersham, England 
IIVERSIT XE MIC HIE 
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Six-Cylinder Five-Passenger Sedan 


OMEN recognize that the Buick Five-Passenger 

six-cylinderSedanoffers morethanbeauty,luxury 
andextraordinary comfort. It combines these qualities 
with such unusual skill that this Sedan possesses all 
of the distinctive originality of a custom-built car. 
They recognize that not only do the 70 H. P. Buick 
valve-in-head engine and the Buick four-wheel 
brakes provide power to travel everywhere and to 
stop as quickly as any need may require—but that 
this Buick dependability will continue undiminished 
throughout many thousands of miles of driving. 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT, BUICK WILL BUILD 


Believing that your new 1924 models 
would be as satisfactory as the 1921 
model Buick Roadster we used for two 
years, we decided to try the big 7-pas- 
senger Sedan and we are glad to say 
that our new car has been very satis- 
factory in every respect. The 4-wheel 
brakes have given perfect satisfaction. 
The new motor gives the car sufficient 
power to enable one to take all hills 
with ease and the comfort of riding on 
all kinds of roads has been greatly 
increased in this new closed model. 
Very truly yours, 
H. B. Harris 
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BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Branches in All Principal Cities— Dealers Everywhere 


( ocu p" McLAUGHLIN-BUICK, Oshawa, Ont. 


New York 
Boston 
Chicago 
Philadelphia 


San Francisco 


BEACH WEAR 


OW conspicuous one's bathing suit is, yet 
often how little thought is given to it. 


Jaeger bathing suits, aside from being guaran- 
teed 100% pure wool and fast color, are closely 
knitted of fine, soft yarn, tailored so that the 
neck and armholes fit properly. Each seam will 
withstand the stress and strain of active wear 
and preserve their shape. 


Quality Suits Moderately Priced 


Women's Elastic Knit Suits, as illustrated, in 
red, powder blue, navy and black $6.50 


Women’s Plain Knit Suits, with white web belt, 
in navy and black à $5.50 


The man's suit (illustrated) has a striped shirt. 
White and royal blue, white and Columbia 
blue or red and black, $3.00. The trunks 
of fine quality white flannel are $5.00 or in 
navy blue flannel, $4.25. Plain white bathing 
shirts may be had in two very good qualities 

at $2.25 and $3.50. 


The Flannel Jumper (right) is carefully tailored 
of very fine twill flannel in beige, azure, 
nickel, artichoke, brick dust, navy and black, 
$10.50. The matching skirt features the panel 

back and front, with hip pleating, $16.00. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


will have our careful attention. 
flannel, illustrated booklet or 
Pamphlet mailed on request. 


Samples of 
Bathing Suit 


New York Chicago 
306 Fifth Ave.-—58 Nassau St. 222 No. Michigan Ave. 
Boston Philadelphia San Francisco | 


402 Boylston St. 1701 Chestnut St. — 218 Post St. 
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Hewitt 


It is often desirable to mark the crossing of the main paths 
in a garden by a sundial or bird bath. 
fountain is used here 


An old Italian 


FOR THE 
GARDENER'S 
SCRAP BOOK 


A niche in the garden 

wall on the McLean 

estate at Southampton, 

L. IL., holds a faun and 

below it the fountain 
and basin 


LEX LLL LG, 


This long pergola is an excellent 
example of a simple design, or- 
dinarily squared timber serving for 
posts and lighter pieces above 


Schell 


The Rose garden of an old English place, showing the 
wide ragged paths that give value and dignity to the 
simple design of the broad Rose beds 
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Chateau- 
Thierry 


Mount Vernon 


William and Mary Style 
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Cortland 


Adam Style 


Sterling 925/1000 Fine 


Oheen Shadows Lengthon 


peser glow of waning sun, gentle sway of 
curtains, slender gleams of soft light playing 
over dark panelled walls; a narrow strip of silvery 
whiteness, the dinner table stands, set for the eve- 
ning meal. 

A multitude of our most precious memories cluster 
about just such little vignettes. Our whole past is 
intertwined with our possessions. 

Wherever are people of refinement; wherever are 
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ER 


ROGERS, LUNT & BOWLEN CO. 


12 NORWOOD STREET 
Silversmiths S... Creators of Distinctive Tableware 


people of vision; there will always be found the gen- 
uine and the lasting. 

Treasure Solid Silver is cherished increasingly 
through generations. Its purity of design and grace 
of line are ever a joy to people who enrich life with 
beautiful things. 

Treasure Solid Silver will remain a perpetual sym- 
bol of that noble need in you to express yourself 
generously in beauty that endures. 


E: 
D B È MARK 


GREENFIELD S4 MASSACHUSETTS 


On the right is shown the William 
and Mary Style Water Pitcher ($85. ) 
Goblet ($20.) and Tray ($65.) A 
complete line of hollow ware is avail- 
able in this popular William and 
Mary pattern: Tea Set, Coffee Set, 
Candle Sticks, Fruit Bowls, Bread 
Tray, Sandwich Plate, eic. 


Most good jewelers carry Treasure 
Solid Silver, but should you have the 
least difficulty in finding exactly what 
you destre, please write us. If you are 
interested in receiving catalogue of any 
of the patterns illustrated above they 
will be gladly sent at your request. 


‘Treasure’ Solid Silver 


Google 
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“Gables Add Much 


to a Home’s Charm 


EAUTIFUL tables will help you 

make your home more attractive. 

The distinguished library table 

above, with its handsome pedestals and 

mahogany surfaces, will bring fresh 
charm to the living room. 


A dainty tilt top table changes a 
bothersome corner into a point of in- 
terest. A small gateleg by the window 
has decorative value. A graceful console 
and mirror relieves an unattractive wall 
space. 


Imperial Tables present beautiful 
period designs of old world furniture 
masters in fine, enduring woods by 
skilled Grand Rapids craftsmen. At 
leading furniture stores in your city you 
will find broad collections of Imperial 
Tables, from the little book or end table 
priced at a few dollars, to great living room 
tables, richly carved. On each appears 
the famous shield trademark pictured 
above, a promise of good workmanship 
from the world’s largest table factory. 


Various ideas for home enrichment are given in our 


handsome free booklet, *'Heirlooms of Tomorrow''. 
Write Dept. E for copy, and givename of your store. 


IMPERIAL FURNITURE COMPANY 


**World's Largest Table Factory” 
GRAND RAPIDS ° MICHIGAN 


A wrought iron 
decorative sconce. 
Kantack, Heath & 


Warman 


House & Garden 


D 


These two designs for sconces in wrought iron are suitable 
for hallway and living room use. Courtesy of Arthur 
Todhunter 


CRAFTSMANSHIP and ARCHITECTURE 


(Continued from page 81) 


be to embark on a treatise. True, 
too, of Renaissance Spanish ironwork, 
though one detail of this affords a 
special clue to its very noticeable dif- 
ference from the Italian work. A 
great many of the metal workers of 
old Spain were Moors, so that the 
iron they wrought took the imperish- 
able imprint of the strange artistry 
and imagination of that race which so 
profoundly influenced and stamped 
the whole art and architecture of the 
country. In Spain of the Renaissance 
iron was wrought with 
peculiar sympathy, and 
with a technique by no 
means to be confused with 
that of Italy. To the 
Spanish artificer iron was 
such an intimate material 
that he was able to intro- 
duce it with both grace 
and logic even in furni- 
ture, when he contrived the 
characteristic S-shaped 
wrought iron underbrac- 
ing of tables, And much 
of the character of iron- 
work, both Spanish and 
French, came later to 
New Orleans. 

In this country the early 
forges of the Colonists 
produced a distinctly na- 
tive type of ironwork 
which admirably expressed 
the fine sense of design 
and proportion of the 
period, in terms of an in- 
terestingly direct and 
simple technique. With 
the Classic Revival came 
cast iron, and for a brief 
time its design was pure 
and finely in keeping with 


m 


and the more recently 
popular Spanish types of 
house would enlist the aid 


Wrought iron 

lock and latch 

from W. Irving 
Forge, Inc. 


the architectural style and feeling of 
the period. Cast iron became, of 
course, debased along with the whole 
of architecture in the seventies and 
eighties, and did much, by its heavy, 
ill-designed ugliness, to prejudice any 
kind of iron work as an architectural 
accessory. 

Recent years, however, have seen a 
lively and richly productive revival 
of real wrought iron, Mediaeval, 
Italian and Spanish in its lineage, and 
this revival has added to architecture 

a distinct and interesting 
element of craftsmanship 
which has been a real con- 
tribution to the more care- 
fully studied architecture 
of our own day. lt is ob- 
vious that adaptations of 
the Italian villa, as well 
as the Italian town house, 


of incidental ironwork to 
express their origins. But 
wrought iron has also been 
very effectively used to add 
an interesting note of 
craftsmanship to non-sty- 
listic houses designed more 
or less in the English cot- 
tage manner, with em- 
phasis on the textures and 
natures of building ma- 
terials, For this kind of 
house fixtures of wrought 
iron are excellently in 
character. They seem to 
carry out not only their 
self-evident architectural 
purposes, but to express the 
very spirit of the house. 
(Continued on page 110) 
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A GEORGIAN VELVET 


Rees interest in decorations of the Spanish 
style calls for fabrics of unusual beauty. The 
“grand manner” marked every phase of the Spanish 
Renaissance and suggested the tooled leathers, and 
the cloths of gold, which are associated with it. 
Particularly fine were the velvet and brocade wall 
hangings, flaming in color and sumptuous in effect 
because they had to supply warmth and richness 
to halls which were both princely and cold. 

The modern decorative idea is to keep the dig- 
nity and beauty of the Spanish manner but to make 
it livable as well. The velvet illustrated is of 
Georgian inspiration. The classic dignity of the 
design and the subdued richness of its coloring 
correspond perfectly to the Spanish style. 


This type of design —a lattice-like pattern with 
formal vases, birds and garlands—was also greatly 
favored for English houses in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Both in its lovely tones and the silken depth 
of its pile, this modern velvet reproduces the beauty 
of its classic originals. This fabric, as well as a plain 
velvet that matches it in the light and shade effect 
of its ground, may be seen by arrangement with 
your own upholsterer or decorator. He will also 
gladly attend to the purchase for you. 

F. Schumacher & Co., Importers, Manufacturers 
and Distributors to the Trade only, of Decorative 
Drapery and Upholstery Fabrics, 60 West 40th 
Street, New York City. Offices also in Boston and 
Chicago and Philadelphia. 


— 
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never before dreamed of in an oil stove \ 


Old ideas of oil stove cooking are completely 
revolutionized by this modern range. Even city 
women, using gas, get no faster cooking— no 
cleaner heat. 


And new conveniences, too, are available in this 
remarkable year-round oil range. A big oven, a 
roomy porcelain-enameled cooking top— correct 
in height. Extra shelf space — saving steps. Re- 
movable burner tray — porcelain-enameled for easy 
cleaning. 


Good-to-look-at as it is fine-to-cook-on. Ask your 
dealer for a demonstration today. 


At your dealers you will find styles and sizes, rang- 
ing from $7.00 to $145.00, to suit every requirement 
—each one the utmost in cooking satisfaction atits price. 


THE CLEVELAND METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
7180 Platt Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 


Also makers of the well known PURITAN short 


chimney oil stove. 


A Tender Roast 
with Jast-as-Gas 


uperfex Burners 


The roomy, built-in oven is 
equipped with soapstones — 
heat-retaining — saves fuel — 
bakes perfectly. 

Each range is equipped with 
one "Big Giant" Burner for 
super heat or quick cooking 
in large quantities. As fast as 
the giant gas burner. The 
others are "Little Giants"— 
as hot as standard gas 
burners. 


Your Dealer will 
Demonstrate 


New Cook Book—Send 
ten cents for the 1924 New 
Perfection Cook Book forty- 
Sour pages of recipes, menus 
Sor all occasions and invalu- 


able cookery suggestions. 


Higher in the 
west, southwest 


anada. 


and 
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Railings for balconies and terraces 
are essentially architectural in their 
purpose and design, and are, from 
their nature, especially suitable for 
production in wrought iron. Grilles 
for windows, too, are traditionally an 
ironworker's opportunity, and here 
the Renaissance work of Italy and 
Spain furnishes the models for the 
American artificer of today who, for 
the most part, has done them no great 
injustice in his adaptations. 

A conspicuously picturesque wrought 
iron detail which has recently come 
into favor is the weather vane, cut 
out in fanciful shapes to picturize 
the name or nature of the house above 
which it veers in the wind. Similar to 
these are the iron decorations made to 
be athxed to the exterior walls or 
chimneys of stuccoed houses. The de- 
vice may be a ship or a monogram or 
a figure, wrought of iron, and adding 
tc the house a special note of decora- 
tive interest. 

Wrought iron, again, may find a 
combined decorative and structural 
use in the fashioning of brackets to 
support balconies of flower boxes. Be- 
side a door may hang a quaint 
wrought iron lantern, and the door 
itself may be fitted with hinges, studs 
and latch of wrought iron, all add- 
ing interest to the whole fabric of the 
house through inherent qualities of 
special design and hand-craftsman- 
ship. 

Inside the house wrought iron can 
be made to play varied and effective 
parts. Lanterns, of course, and stair- 
rails and lighting fixtures, both 
sconces and hanging lights, have been 
made in wrought iron, and with more 
real expression of design as related 
to material than is to be seen in most 
other applied arts. A detail of dis- 
tinct interest seen in a few recent 
interiors is the use of railings or 
screens of wrought iron, with gates. 
If the practical usefulness of this 
interior use of ironwork may seem to 
many to be problematical, its decora- 
tive effect is undeniable, and its char- 
acter as the work of the craftsman's 
hand makes it an architectural acces- 


sory of unusually definite interest. 

In the utilization of wrought iron 
work, as in the use of any other 
material in any of the arts or crafts 
allied to architecture, it is very im- 
portant to cultivate a feeling for the 
form, function and technique of the 
material. 

The “feeling” of wrought iron 
work, from the designer’s viewpoint, 
is that while it possesses, inherently, 
the fact of strength, its nature allows 
it to be fashioned with a great deal 
of finesse and delicacy, and this dual 
expression is the basis on which to 
criticize and appreciate values. There 
is, too, the element of craftsmanship 
to be reckoned with. Craftsmanship 
evolves and develops technique, and 
the technique with which any material 
is wrought entirely determines the 
character of the finished work. 

The present time, architecturally, 
is one in which building materials are 
being allowed to express their natural 
properties. Brick is developed toward 
texture, wood is rough-hewn, texture, 
again, is effected with stucco. And 
wrought iron, in most instances today, 
is allowed to look, as it should, like 
a product of the forge and the anvil. 

Old traditions in design and in 
workmanship in wrought iron are 
more actively alive than they have 
been for years, and there seems to be 
a widening appreciation not only of 
the architectural interest of ironwork 
as an accessory, but also of niceties of 
technique. In such appreciation lies 
the hope of architecture. If people 
like to have incidental ironwork here 
and there about their houses because 
they think it is rather a “knowing” 
thing to do, it would result in no 
more than a mere fad. But if they 
want incidental ironwork on and in 
their houses because they like the vig- 
orous technique of its making, because 
it is an integrally interesting detail of 
building, and because its ancient his- 
toric traditions mean something—then 
the addition of this form of crafts- 
manship to architecture holds highly 
interesting promise of further de- 
velopment and more frequent use. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN'S BOOK SHELF 


SMALL HoUsE AND GARDEN", 
By Richardson Wright. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. 


Those who knew enough to be 
grateful for Mr. Richardson Wright’s 
“Truly Rural? will welcome this new 
volume in a similar vein. Mr. Wright 
declares that the publication of 
“Truly Rural? made no ripple in the 
sea of books. Books of essays seldom 
do. We don't expect them to be best 
sellers. They belong to those medita- 
tive "side roads" of literature of 
which he writes so charmingly in this 
new book. They are not meant for 
Main Street, for, as Mr. Wright says, 
*the main streets of the world's cities 
are mob streets, the side streets are 


streets of individuals". Best sellers are 
written by standardized (not “stand- 
ard?!) authors for a standardized 
public, but your essayist must always 
be something of an individual, usually 
something of a crank, too, and very 
much of a human being. It is these 
characteristics which give that quality 
of companionability to a book of es- 
says, which is its first reason for being. 
Mr. Wright expresses the wish that 
his book may be a good bed-side com- 
panion, an ambition not so humble 
as it sounds, for entrance to the 
honorable confraternity of “Pillow- 
Smoothing Authors? (as Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes named them) is a peculiar 
distinction. which, however, it is pleas- 
(C ontinued on page 134) 
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GEOR SEAR 


FOR A LIFETIME OF 
SATISFACTION 


T IS inconceivable that any one who can afford it No Rolls-Royce bas ever 
would long deny himself the sheer joy of Rolls- KERRIE 
Royce ownership. For the first reflection of a new 

owner is the years he missed by waiting! There is ` 

something so incomparably fine about the Rolls- 

Royce...the way it is made... without hurry or 

flurry. The rigid adherence to the ideals of the 

founder presupposes a method of building that is 

severely painstaking. The result is Rolls-Royce. Your 

more intimate acquaintance with this unusual auto- 

mobile vindicates the growing vogue of Rolls-Royce. 

‘Rolls-Royce, Springfield, Massachusetts. Branches: New 

York, Newark, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles. Representatives in leading cities. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


Eleven exclusive Rolls-Royce po in 
open and closed coach work. The **Pali- 
Mall’ phaeton, $10,900. 
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HE proportions of this house give 

the picturesque effect of the small 
villas of the Renaissance. The door 
moulding is characteristic of the Ital- 
ian and Spanish manner, while: the 
delicate iron balcony is quite dis- 
tinctly Spanish. Thus the harmony 
of perfect design is carried to the roof. 
Here you will find Tudor Stone slate 
in its varying thicknesses. Ruggedin 
effect, with color mellowed in a per- 
fectly blended combination of soft 
gray greens— flashes of purple and 
here and there highlights of brown 
and yellow. The roof not only con- 
forms to the design but with the spring 
or autumn foliage as its background 
gives a feeling of quiet and dignity. 


Our Architects’ Service Department, under the 
personal direction of Mr. Walter McQuade, 
a practicing architect, will gladly]coöperate 
with you and your architect in planning a 
Tudor Stone Roof, 


3nisinp an) Heron: State Company 


Cuarries and Main Office: West Pawlet, Vt. 


Architects’ Service Department 
101 Park Avenue, New York 
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NOYELTLES 


4d graceful hanging 
bracket for ferus or 
flowers. Wrought 
iron touched with 
gold. Inside tin con- 
tamer, 22 inches 
high, $18.50 


The unusual iron 
lamp at the right 
with the swan dec- 
oration is $15.50. 
Painted, $6.25 extra. 
Chiffon and silk 
shade, $15.50 


IWrought iron foot scraper, 934 
inches long. $8.25. In ordering state 
material to which it is to be fastened 


IN 


IRON 


Smoking stand sith 
delicate arrow sup- 
ports and a remov- 
able glass cup. Black, 
with arrows tipped 
in gold. 28 inches 
high, $15.50 


This practical and 
decorative iron um- 
brella stand is 
touched here and 
there setth gold. 19 
inches long, 21 
inches high, $15.50 
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LEHIGH — 
THE NATIONAL 
CEMENT 


a: 


Charming Homes 
at Moderate Cost 


Concrete affords unlimited opportunities in the 
building of artistic homes of permanent character— 
enduring, repair-free and fire-proof. 


And when you do build, specify Lehigh —The 
National Cement—known for its quality and re- 
liability from coast to coast. 


Seek the dealer with the blue-and-white Lehigh 
sign. 

* * * * 

If you are interested in concrete construction 
ask us to send you a copy of "Concrete for Town 
& Country." It has 189 pages of valuable and help- 
ful information. 

16 Mills.from Coast to Coast 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY 


ALLENTOWN, PA. CHICAGO, ILL. 
BIRMINGHAM. ALA. SPOKANE, WASH. 
New York. N. Y. Boston, Mass. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Buffalo, N. Y. New Castle, Pa. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kansas City, Mo. Mason City, lowa Minneapolis. Minn, 
Omaha, Neb. Richmond, Va. 
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PORTON WEE 
Bedroom & Boudoir “furniture 


Bedroom suite 238 
d Mulberry, ar 
silver stri 
banding; hand paih 


ndividuality in the furnishing 


of the home can best be expressed 
through the use of decorated furniture 
for the bedroom and boudoir. And— 
at an extremely moderate cost. 


In the Morton W. Lee collection a 
suite may consist of any number of 
pieces required. They can be supplied 
in any color or design you may e 


Youate cordially invited to visit our new 
showrooms. 


Morton W. Lee Unusual 
Furniture may be pur- 
chased through your Dec- 
orator or Dealer. 
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383 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
(Opposite The Ritz-Carlton ) 


House & Garden 
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A modern cottage fireplace in which the fireplace is com- 
pletely bricked in and the mantel shelf quite high. Note 
the hobs for tea kettles on each side the fire basket 


THE ENGLISH 


MERICANS 
who are ac- 
customed to the 
wide-mouthed fire- 
places of early 
Colonial homes 
and the generous 
fire openings of 
later Revolution- 
ary houses are apt 
to smile at some 
of the meagre fire 
baskets in English 
cottage and coun- 
try house fire- 
places. It is a fact, 
as any American 
knows who has 
visited an English 
country house in 
winter, that our 
houses are much 
more comfortably 
heated. And yet 
the style of the 
English fireplace 
is not to be disre- 
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A “dog” fireplace, designed by 

Sir Edwin Lutyens, so called 

because fire-dogs or andirons 
are used 


FIREPLACE 


garded either 
from the point of 
usefulness or 
beauty. The hob- 
grate, designed to 
hold a small bas- 
ket of coals, can 
furnish quite a 
good heat and, 
in itself, is very 
decorative. ` 
The style of 
opening, mantel 
and fireplace sur- 
roundings is often 
distinctive, ran g- 
ing from the de- 
coratively austere 
design of Eliza- 
bethan houses to 
the unique designs 
of the modern cot- 
tage. The illustra- 
tions on these two 
pages show old 
and new designs. 
(Cont. page 118) 


Fireplaces of the type below 

are not uncommon inthe brown- 

stone front house built here in 
the 7058 


June, 1924 


THE MOTOR CRANKS THE CAMERA 


Motion Pictures the Kodak Way 


Rushing water, swirl of spray, flashing paddles—press the button on your Ciné- 


Kodak and you're getting it all in motion. 


And then back from the trip, you 


have only to turn the switch on your Kodascope and once more the racing canoes 
swoop past you and the thrill of the moment is yours again. 


Nor are you limited to personal motion pic- 
tures of your favorite sports, your vacation trip, 
or the children. Professional releases—dramas, 
comedies, etc.—may be rented from Kodascope 
Libraries, Inc., and projected in your own home. 

Price of complete outfit, Ciné-Kodak with 
either motor drive or tripod and crank, Koda- 


scope, Screen, etc., $335. Cost of operating is 
less than 1/5 of the operating expense of equip- 
ment using standard width film, and your 
finishing by Eastman experts in Eastman labor- 
atories is paid for when you buy the film. You 
press the button; we do the rest. 


Descriptive booklet at your dealer’s or direct from us 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., The Kodak city 
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Make housekeeping easier! 


The Hygia Refuse Can, 
with pedal to lift the 
lid, saves bending and 
leaves both hands free. 
Strongly made, easy to 
lift can out of frame to 
empty. Excellent also for 
the nursery, $6.50. 


beans, the 


all the work 
most no time. 
$3.75. 


ds 


This salad-wash- 
ing basket with 
convenient stand 
opens from 
top. With it you 
can wash lettuce 
or spinach in half 
the time twice as . 
thoroughly. $1.50 


To end the nuisance 
of preparing string- 
stringer 
with a sharp blade 
and guard, and the 
rotary slicer, fastened 
to table or shelf, do 
in al- 
Both, 


HINGS that make house- 

work less of a task and 
more of a satisfaction: these 
are the Lewis & Conger special- 
ties. In this one shop you will 
find hundreds of little devices 
from all over the world, 
which are especially designed 
to save you steps and time and 
disappointinents. 


What is it that annoys you 
most? Moths or stringbeans 
or salads or clothes-washing ? 
Whatever it is, the chances are 
that a visit to Lewis & Conger's 
will stop the annoyance. 


To garnish summer dishes attrac- 
tively with cut vegetables, these 
cutters in a dozen different designs 
are a convenience. The set of 12, 
$3.25 


the 


The Hawley Chest, half as big as a 
cigar box, gives off pleasant cedar 
fumes, deadly to moths but harmless 
to clothes. One is enough for a 
closet, trunk or drawer. Chest, loaded, 
for cedar or delightful lavender per- 
fume, $2. Refill (for next year), $1. 


The small Poole Washer is simple, 
efficient and durable. For dainty 
lingerie, fine silk stockings, baby 
clothes, handkerchiefs, or any other 
small things which require gentle, 
careful washing. Set up, 20" 
1915" high. $15. 


long, 


[wis a ConcER 


45th Street and Sixth Avenue 


A HOUSEFUL OF HOUSEWARES 


LEWIS & CONGER 


45th St. & 6th Ave., New York, N.Y. 


Send 


me, collect : [] Hawley 


Lavender) ; 


O Poole 


Chest (Cedar or 
O Salad washing basket ; 


Clothes Washer; [] Hygia can; [] Bean slicer and stringer. 


Check items desired. 
NAME 


ADDRESS 


Sai ah 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| O Vegetable cutter set; 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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The interesting fireplace in this London house is designed 
to simulate the old-fashioned open hearth and to give a 
maximum of heat for a minimum of fuel 


THE 


ENGLISH 


FIREPLACE 


(Continued from page 116) 


One feature of the English fireplace 
which is encountered with comparative 
rarity is the metal hood. This de- 
vice serves two purposes; it helps to 
provide a more certain draft, and 
increases the radiation. Whether 
made of sheet iron, brass, or copper 
it quickly gathers heat from the 
faintest fire, then throws it with ex- 


traordinary vigor out into the room. 

The small, corner fireplace is also 
a more familiar thing in England 
where, to get a grate in every bed- 
room, it is often necessary to attach 
four fireplaces on a single floor to 
the same chimney, thus making the 
adjoining corners of the rooms th: 
most practical situations. 


The simple stone 


moulding with the wood 


paneled surrounds make this a dignified aud 
livable design. O. P. Milne, architect 


English houses of an earlier period have svider fireplaces. Wood sva: 
more common and the fireplaces &cereibnill tonmyommodate large logs 
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For Real 
Tennis Enjoyment 


Bl lost balls takes the 
fun out of tennis. To enjoy your 
game to the fullest, put up an Anchor 
Post Tennis Court Fence. 


Built to give years and years of 
service. Steel posts are drive anchored. 
Fabric of either heavy chain link steel 
mesh or hexagon netting. Heavily 
galvanized throughout to resist rust. 


A phone call or postal to our near- 
est office or sales agent will bring you 
complete information. 


ANCHOR POST IRON WORKS 
52 Church Street, New York, N. Y. 
Baltimore Boston Chicago Cincinnati 
Deuoit — Euclid, O. Hartford St. Louis 
Mineola, L. I. Philadelphia Pittsburgh 
Rochester Wilkes-Barre 
Sales Agents in Other Cities 


GOULDS PUMPS 


AND WATER SYSTEMS 


Running Water Helps 


Your Pocketbook - 
An adequate supply of running Appropriate 


water for the home or farm is the 
onlyeconomical water service. Com- 
fort and convenience are impossible 
without running water. DINI 1 

The time, labor and drudgery inivolved of Lighting Fixtures. A comprehensive col- 
i lying “a littl "b ther 3 I erus 
eare ie poo eono. This is Darticulatiy lection of 275 designs, each of which is a har- 
true on dairy farms where labor costs are 
high. 

A Goulds Pumping Outfit or Water 
Supply System may be installed at a sur- 
prisingly low cost. Then you will have 


is sure to be found in the Smyser-Royer catalog 


monious combination of the best in arts and 


crafts. 


Gasoline driven pumping system. 


$ R150 gal. complete water service for all stock and > 3 k 
a Ouchi O—360 žal- farm necessities as well as for kitchen, Your architect has our catalog and will gladly 
lops por kear. bath, laundry and grounds. _ assist you in choosing the proper fixtures for 

Your problem may seem difficult to you 
pus easy to Goul Consult us or our your town or country home. 
ealer. 
There are Goulds Pumps and Water 
Systems of many types, sizes and capacities LAMP POSTS-LANTERNS BRACKETS 


to meet every requirement of stock water- 
ing, buildings’ supply, garage, grounds or 
household use. 


Write for booklet giving details of our com- 
plete line of electric and engine driven pumps 
and water systems for every need. | 


The Goulds Manufacturing Company 
Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Branches Philadelphia Office: 1609 Sansom Street 


Atlanta Chicago New York Pittsburgh 
Boston Houston Philadelphia Washington | 


SMYSER-ROYER COMPANY 


Exterior Lighting Fixtures 


Main Office and Works: York, Pennsylvania 


Observation is often an enlighten- 
ing pastime. When you see a kitchen 
cheered with a beautiful Roper Gas 
Range, you just know that the peo- 
ple know the art of living well. For 
over 39 years, those who have sought 
the utmost in beauty, dependability 
and convenience in their homes have 
hadRoperGasRangesintheirkitchen. 


Complete oven control, for 
instance, may be obtained only 
through the co-operative operation 
of Roper temperature regulator and 
Roper ventilated oven. See the new 
Ropers from $35 to $300 where bet- 
ter gas ranges are sold. | 


Roper recifile of card indexed rec- 
ipes, mailed post paid and post haste 
for 35 cents. 


GEO. D. ROPER CORPORATION, Rockford, Ilinois 
Pacific Coast Branch: 768 Mission Street, San Francisco, California 


TRADE J MARK 


Every Roper Range i 

inspected by a woma; 

before it is certified by the 
Roper quality mark— the 
Roper purple line. 


Gas & Electric 
RANGES 


SE SURE THE ROPER PURPLE LINE Cmezzxp AND THE ROPER COMPLETE OVEN CONTROL ARE ON THF 
RANGE YOU BUY 


c ht, 1824, Geo. D. r Corporation 
Ot gle 


Digitized | 
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House & Garden 


Another design by Oudry, for trelliage. The succession of 
arches, used as a screen for a Rose garden, would be very 
effective. From the collection in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 


TRELLIS IN 


GARDEN DECORATION 


(Continued from page 61) 


pretty invention, most agreeable to 
the eye in the landscape. 

They should be green in tone, and, 
as much for their preservation as for 
their visual charm, they should receive 
a coat of oil paint at least once a year. 
When they are not placed against a 
wall they should be consolidated by 
iron bars set at even distances. 

Aside from using them for espaliers 
or separations, they became a source 
of ornamentation for galleries, porti- 
cos, and sun porches, the most compli- 
cated often being built with columns 
and pilasters, cornices and frontals, 
surmounted by vases, consoles, etc. 
There were even domes in which 
swung delightful lanterns. 

I have no doubt that the summer 
house was a direct descendant of the 
trellised “Berceau” whose sides were 
made of lattice and whose dome was 
covered with grape vines. Berceaux, 
which are not only an ornament in 
gardens, but a great commodity, are 
either natural or artificial: when 


natural they are made of the inter- 
laced branches of trees, Wisteria, Ivy, 
or Grape vines, and when artificial 
are real trellises as described above. 
All these light constructions are 
extremely durable if their upkeep is 


constantly attended to. When I lived 
in the old Hótel du Chalons-Luxem- 
bourg in Paris, the end of my little 
city garden was ornamented by a 
trellis niche which dated from the 
building of the house, about 1625. 
The trellises of Fontainebleau and 
Chantilly, to name but the best known, 
are still in a wonderful state of preser- 
vation and there is hardly a chateau 
in France that cannot boast of an 
espalier some hundred years old. 

In England and in the United States 
trellises are usually painted white. 
This is never done in France, all the 
antique ones being originally painted 
a dark green which time and the 
elements have turned to an inimitable 
blue. It is only within the past few 
years that the French have painted 
their roseries and trellises a pale, pale 
green. I must admit that I am not 
partial to this recent innovation. [t 
seems to me that trellises ought to 
form an integral part with the foliage 
and not stand out in relief, for after 
all what are they but an artistic excuse 
for supporting the plants and vines? 
If the foliage is too sombre and apt 
to sadden a garden corner, why not 
use a vase or a statue in a trellised 
niche to obtain the desired light: 


A design, by de Lajoue, showing the scheme for a trellis in a 


typical 18th Century French garden. 


From the Paris Musée de: 


Arts Decoratifs 


Jrigir al from 


June, 1924 
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The Making of a Home 
What a world of difference between merely 
building a house and making a home! 


One is a cold proposition— devoid of sentiment, lack- 
ing in feeling, minus the glow that the other affords 
and that occupancy keeps alive. 


Beautiful Tiles represent a home-making material. They 
offer fine, unlimited opportunities for self-expression, 
and require a negligible amount of care after they are 
in place. As a decorative medium they enable you to 
have just what you want in color effects, patterns, 
designs, texture; and provide that no less desirable con- 
dition called "atmosphere." 


From the practical standpoint they serve supremely well 
—being permanent in character, requiring no upkeep, 
and making small demands in the way of housework. 
There are many places in your home where Beautiful Tiles ought 
to be used. The “Home Suggestion Book” 

will serve as a helpful reminder while you FREE 
are deciding just how the different rooms 

should be finished. On request 


The factories named below are associated together 
to insure the finest quality, the most satisfyin: 
service, and the most intelligent use of Beautiful 
Tiles that can possibly be achieved. 


The Alhambra Tile Company “ 
American Encaustic Tiling $ "n sé alii diga 
Beaver Falls Art Tile Co. will be sent to you 
The Cambridge Tile Mfg. Co. Free on request. 
Grueby Faience & Tile Co. 
Matawan Tile Company 
The Mosaic T ile Company 
The National Tile Company 
Ol4 Bridge E. B. & Tile Co. 
Perth Amboy Tile Works 
The C. Pardee Works 
United States Encaustic 
Tile Works 
Wheeling Tile Company 


[timbre emnt /// mmn 
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ARE THE 


ASSOCIATED TILE MANUFACTURERS 


315 7th Avenue Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 
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QUIET 


SFWEL-CLO 


HOSE who know the per- 
fect privacy of the quiet 
closet must consider the obso- 
lete loud-flushing toilet an 
offense against good taste. 


The “‘Si-wel-clo” reduces the 
noise of flushing to the mini- 
mum. It suppresses a noise 
you do not want heard and do 
not want to hear. It incorpo- 
rates all the good mechanical 
features a water closet should 
possess and adds that of ex- 
traordinary quiet operation. 


The above price is F. O. B. Trenton, N. J. 


Write for our free Plan Book 
"Bathrooms of Character" S-2 


THE TRENTON POTTERIES COMPANY 


TRENTON, N. J., U. S. A. 
NEW YORK BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO 


TEPE C ONaterClosets 


FOR EVERY PLACE AND PURSE _ 
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All sizes 
woven in 
one piece 
of Imported 
Oriental 


wool 


BENGAL ORIENTAL 


THE RUG WITH THE SPIRIT AND APPEARANCE 

OF A FINE ORIENTAL; THE ONLY RUG THAT CAN 

BE USED IN CONJUNCTION WITH ORIENTAL RUGS 
OR AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR. THEM 


Price for 9x12 size not exceeding $175 in any part 
of the United States. Small sizes, $18 upwards. 


Look for the satin label on the back of every 
Bengal-Oriental Rug 


A consulting Decorative Service without charge 


We will help you select the most harmonious rug for the room 
you are planning to refurnish. Mail the coupon giving as full 
details as possible as to size and type of room, color scheme 
{samples if possible} of hangings and upholstery, and tones of 
walls and woodwork. We will send you color plates of rugs best 
adapted and full information as to sizes and prices. 


JAMES M. SHOEMAKER CO, Inc. 
119 West 4oth Street, New York 


Please send me color plates of rugs for 
[ ]Living room, size .............. O Dining room, size............. 
L] Bed room, size.._.....-----.--- (oy! Ball, size 22 ote 4 ee 
I am enclosing floor plan and description of woodwork, walls, 
upholstery and hangings. 
Also send me ‘‘Bactgrounds of Oriental Beauty" by Alice Van 
Leer Carrick. 


Name 


Mail this coupon to Consulting Decorative Department 


THE HOUSE OF SHOEMAKER 
119 West 40th St., New York 


HOW TO MAKE. 


House & Garden 


A GOOD LAWN 


(Continued from page 74) 


we may in consequence have to resort 
to substitutes, the best of which are 
pulverised sheep manure and shredded 
cattle manure, of which one to three 
tons to the acre may be used; on small 
areas, one-half to one pound per 
square yard. The variation in the 
quantities recommended may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the minimum 
quantities are sufficient to be effective, 
while the maximum figures are not 
excessive: their good effect will be 
evident over a longer period. 

Having scattered the fertilizer or 
manure, the area should be harrowed 
or raked with a view to mixing these 
substances with the top layer of soil; 
our object is to place them where they 
will be available to the grass, which 
rarely has a root system deeper than 
four inches Plowing or digging 
deeply at this stage would bury much 
of them beyond the reach of the grass 
roots. Another effect of the harrow- 
ing or raking will be finally to bring 
the surface into a fine condition to re- 
ceive seed. On large areas a disc 
smoothing harrow of the meeker type 
will be found especially useful for 
this purpose. 


THE SEED MIXTURES 


The soil being now ready to receive 
the grass seed, the varieties to employ 
and the quantities to use may be con- 
sidered. There are over three thou- 
sand known species of grasses, the 
seeds of less than one hundred are in 
general commerce, and of these there 
are but six which are desirable for 
lawn purposes in the northern United 
States. They are: German bent and 
Rhode Island bent, very fine leaved 
plants which thrive under moist con- 
ditions; redtop, a similar but coarser 
plant which also requires an abun- 
dance of moisture; Kentucky blue- 
grass, which, although not so fine in 
the leaf, is less dependent upon con- 
stant moisture than the foregoing. It 
is a very assertive grass and it com- 
prises much of the turf of our parks 
in the East and the neighborhood of 
the Great Lakes. Finally, there are 
two bristle-leaved grasses, red fescue 
and fine-leaved fescue, which will live 
for quite a long period without mois- 
ture, stand the heat of summer, and 
will be found to comprise much of the 
turf of hillsides and exposed positions. 
In addition, there are a few grasses 
suited to special conditions: perennial 
ryegrass, which although coarse, 
grows with remarkable speed and is 
sometimes used with others in order 
to furnish a turf in the chortest pos- 
sible time, and bird grass or rough 
stalked meadowgrass, which will 
thrive in heavier shade than will any 
other of the commercial varieties. 
The small leaved white clover is not 
much used nowadays for lawn pur- 
poses. 

It will be seen that one or other of 
these grasses is the most suitable for a 
certain class of soil, yet experience has 
shown that a mixture of several of 
them is advisable. It succeeds on the 
principle that if we miss with one 
variety we hit with the other, and it 
is on this hit and miss principle— 


theoretically unsound, but actually. 


UNIVERS 


quite satisfactory—that the best seeds- 
men compound their mixtures. Where 
large seedings for special purposes are 
under contemplation it may be ad- 
visable to saw only one or two of the 
most suitable sorts, but for limited 
areas it is quite good policy to use one 
or other of the best mixtures offered 
by a reputable seed house. 

On the question of the quantity of 
seed to use, fifty pounds to the acre 
will give a lawn, but the plants at first 
will be comparatively far apart, and 
they will require some time before 
they will develop a matted turf. In 
the meanwhile weeds have it largely 
their own way, meeting little compe- 
tition from the grass plants. One 
hundred pounds to the acre is a more 
satisfactory allowance, while two 
hundred pounds for each acre, or one 
pound to each twenty square yards, 
for small areas, is better yet as pro- 
ducing an effective lawn in the short- 
est possible time. 

Sowing the seed is a simple process. 
A day is selected on which no wind is 
blowing, and the seed is scattered 
evenly over the whole area, by hand 
if our lawn is less than two acres in 
extent. For large areas a wheelbar- 
row broadcast seeder, costing well 
under twenty dollars, will be found 
more efficient. To cover the seed we 
rake the area once very lightly; for 
large lawns a collection of branches 
nailed to a wooden frame, drawn by a 
horse and termed a bush-harrow is 
used, the object in both cases being to 
bury none of the seed deeper than half 
an inch. Finally, a roller is drawn 
over the surface and our work is com- 


pleted. 
THE VEGETATIVE METHOD 


The new system of producing turf 
without seed, known as the “Vegeta- 
tive method? may be referred to. In 
old lawns produced originally from 
German bent seed may be found oc- 
casional plants of a grass known as 
creeping bent, which produces little 
seed, but has the property of spread- 
ing very quickly in all directions by 
means of creeping stems or runners. 
At intervals along these runners new 
plantlets are produced in a manner 
similar to the strawberry, so that un- 
der favorable circumstances a single 
creeping bent plant may spread to oc- 
cupy an area many square feet in ex- 
tent. 

Suggested by the system long em- 
ployed by southern farmers in plant- 
ing Bermuda grass, this property of 
creeping bent has been taken advan- 
tage of by many golf clubs and other 
large turf users during 1923. They 
have procured a few square feet of 
creeping bent turf, shaken out the 
soil, separated the runners and planted 
them end to end in rows half an inch 
deep and a yard or more apart in a 
turf nursery. Young grass quickly 
appears in the rows, and the interven- 
ing soil is regularly hoed and weeded. 
In a short time the grass rows com- 
mence to spread towards one another 
and they eventually meet. 

When a new lawn is to be made 
some of the nursery turf is pulled up, 
(Continued on page 126) 
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Residence of H. E. Coffin, ` 


Grosse Point, Michigan, 
equipped with a TUEC 
Built-In Vacuum Cleaning 
System. 


Built-in 
Cleaning 


OUR home will have a heat- 

ing system, a water system, 
a lighting system. Why not a 
built-in cleaning system? 


A Tusc Built-In System will make your 
home a cleaner home for all time. With 
a few strokes on the plan, your archi- 
tect can do more toward keeping the 


That Will Not Stretch. cree see gem || dq Leve 


heavy grade (enlarged 
A à " i 4 diameters) made by 
There is an idea in the minds of The New Jersey Wire 


. Cloth C. "y which 
many people that copper wire makes kas been sabjocted ro 


a *'soft'" screen cloth that will stretch ria acini of PME ar 
or more than twelve 


and bulge. get 
That is not true of Jersey. 


A Built-In Turc not only cleans the 
room and everything in it, but renews 
the air, draws all the dirt directly into 
the separating tank in the cellar and 
blows the dusty air and germs out 
through the air-flue. As thestale, dust- 
laden air is removed, pure air comes 
from outside to replace it. 


The suction is many times stronger 
than in portable cleanersand thorough- 
ly cleans every nook and cranny, not 
only the rugs and carpets, but the 
furniture, bedding, draperies, clothing, 
radiators and out-of-the-way corners. 


Though it is made of copper 99.8 
per cent pure. the most durable 
metal in common use—it has a 
stiffness and strength comparable to 
that of steel cloth. This is due to 


Easy and surprisingly economical to 
installin old houses also. Our engineers 
will gladly furnish necessary plans 


a special Roebling process which is 
applied exclusively to the wire used 
in making Jersey Copper Insect 
Screen Cloth. 


When you buy screen cloth look for the 
Jersey tag at the end of the roll. It is 
your guarantee that vou are getting gen- 
uine Jersey—the stiff and strong copper 
screen cloth. 


If your hardware merchant or custom 
made screen maker cannot supply Jer- 
sey, write us and we will send samples, 
an interesting booklet and tell you how 
to obtain it. 

THe New Jersey Wire CLorH Company 


628 South Broad Street 
Trenton New Jersey 


without charge or obligation. 


Send for descriptive literature 


THE UNITED ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Since 1909 
1301 8th St., N. E., Canton, Ohio 


In Canada: The United Electric Co., Ltd., Toronto 


© 1924, T.U.E.C. 


Copper Screen Cloth Vacuum Cleaning Systems 


Made of Copper 99.8% Pure 


Awarded Grand Prize at Panama- Pacific Exposition 
Digi oogle ator 
: i UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGA! 


rm 
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I SOLID SILVER (1S 
| Precious through the Ages | [d 


Egupt's kings found an expression of 
royal magnificence in gifts of Solid 
Silver— precious then and to this day, 
symbol of true character and worth. \ 
y ‘HE classic simplicity and 
subtle beauty of Towle’s 
lonial designs in Solid Silver 
Sterling) thrill the heart of 
he bride or the hostess. For 
hey express those fine things 


fat never grow old, that are as 


ital today as they were in the for- 
btten yesterdays. Your monogram 
family crest finds a dignified 
kground in the softly rounded 
faces of these distinctive de- 
igns, and makes the silver all the 
lore your own. 


fe these patterns at your jeweler's _ 


y 


The Mary Chilton 4 
— expressive of the classic 
dignity of Colonial days. 
The Lady Mary 
—a pattern of refined sim- 
plicity and beauty of line. 


Booklet No. 31 on request 


his mark and "'Sterling '' 
your guarantee of Solid Silver, 
imprinted on every piece, 


Three pieces from the 
Mary Chilton Tea Set 


(Fafismen in Solid Silver for Over Half a Chtury 
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A GOOD LAWN 


(Continued from page 124) 


torn apart and cut into small lengths; 
these small lengths are mostly portions 
of runners. They are scattered 
thickly over the prepared soil, and im- 
mediately a layer of fine earth is 
spread over them. Plants are quickly 
produced, and they eventually develop 
into a mat-like turf that is wonder- 
fully uniform. 

The development of the creeping 
bent plants in the nursery occupies a 
year, and the process is therefore a 
long one; if a sufficiently large quan- 
tity of creeping bent turf is purchased 
immediately to plant a lawn the 
method is expensive; but the very 
marked uniformity of the turf pro- 
duced in this way is considered by 
many to be worth the patience and 
cost involved. Some very fine results 
have been obtained by combining both 
the vegetative and seeding methods, 
first broadcasting the runners, cover- 
ing them with soil and then sowing 
seed in the usual way. 


THE CARE OF SUCH A LAWN 


A vegetated lawn has to be watered 
constantly, but it is not usual to water 
a newly seeded area unless our work 
is followed by an extended period 
of draught. We avoid this possibility 
if we sow in early fall, from mid- 
Aagust to mid-September, which is 
quite the best season of the year for 
lawnmaking in the North; the next 
best is as early as possible in the spring, 
and the worst time of all is during the 
summer. Cold need not cause us to 
hesitate to seed, and quite successful 
results may be obtained on level land 
by sowing on the snow. 

After an interval of a week in the 
fall—ten days or two weeks in the 
spring—the young grass will show 
above ground. Cutting should com- 
mence as soon as it is two inches high. 
Weeds may be expected always to ap- 
pear with the seedlings: not neces- 
sarily because weeds have been sown 
along with the grass seeds—usually 
seeds from reliable sources contain 
very few weeds—but all soils contain 
the seeds of all kinds of weeds, and 
many of these will start to grow at 
the same time as the grass. Fortu- 
nately for the lawnmaker, but few 
weeds will live under lawn conditions, 
the constant cutting kills them, but 
those few varieties which remain are 
best dug out by hand when quite 
small; the holes left by them are easily 
filled with a little mixed seed and soil 
so that they will quickly heal. 

Most weeds are readily recognised, 
but one that is quite hard to detect is 
crab-grass. Well after corn-planting 
time a crop of young grass plants, 
very different to the grasses we have 
sown, may be observed; in color they 
are a light yellowish green, the leaf- 
blades are wider and slightly velvety, 
and they grow very quickly. At an 


early stage they may be removed with 
little difficulty, but if they are not rec- 
ognised they develop into strong 
plants, their finger-like seed heads are 
produced freely and they hug the 
ground so closely that the lawn 
mower does not cut them. With the 
first frost crab-grass turns red and 
dies, leaving large patches of bare soil 
where it has crowded out the desirable 
grasses. Each crab-grass plant has 
produced hundreds of seeds which 
have fallen onto the ground ready to 
cause increased trouble next year. 
Crab-grass and other weeds are much 
more troublesome in spring sown turf 
than in that sown in the fall. 

Frequent rolling the lawn with a 
light roller is more beneficial than the 
infrequent use of a heavy roller. 
Watering is necessary during dry 
weather, and an occasional thorough 
soaking is preferable to many light 
sprinklings. The most successful 
lawnkeepers water early in the morn- 
ing, using one or other of the sprink- 
ling apparatus that will deposit a 
gentle shower over a large area with- 
out attention. 

Bare or thin patches will show here 
and there on almost all newly seeded 
areas. They should be roughened with 
a sharp tooth rake, and a little mixed 
seed and soil scattered on them and 
pressed smooth with the foot. 


TOP-DRESSINGS 


One of the secrets of fine turf is to 
top-dress the lawn occasionally with 
clean screened soil mixed with some 
suitable plant food. Two ounces to 
the square yard of mixed fertilizer, or 
one ounce of sulphate of ammonia, 
or two ounces of bone meal or four 
ounces of sheep manure may be the 
plant foods selected to mix with four 
times their bulk of sifted soil. In 
this process of top-dressing we are able 
to replace those plant foods that are 
always being washed down into the 
lower soil away from the grass roots 
by drainage water in the soil. Dress- 
ings may be given in this way with 
advantage every month during th: 
growing season. 

Although lawns are comparatively 
free from enemies, some give trouble 
at times—earthworms, grubs, mol s 
and so forth, also the brown-patch 
fungus and the dollar-patch. Regard- 
ing these we want to say only that 
one of the best preventives of trouble 
is to keep the lawn growing vigor- 
ously at all times by means of the 
top-dressings suggested above. 

Making a good lawn is not diff- 
cult, but it calls for hard work, but of 
all the productions of the gardener's 
art few respond more readily to pains- 
taking care. The perennial satisfac- 
tion furnished by the perfect lawn is 
certainly well worth the time and 
trouble necessary to obtain it. 
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Protect your family from the awful 
results of fire. Install a Pyrene 
Fire Extinguisher in your new car 
before you take the first ride. 


With a Pyrene you can put out any 
fire at the start and prevent serious 
injury to yourself, your loved ones 
and your property. 

Never ride in your own car or any 
other closed car unless you know you 


are protected from fire by Pyrene. 
Pyrene means fire protection and 
“makes for safety”. 


Sold by garages, automobile, hardware 
and electrical supply dealers 


PYRENE 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Makes Safety Certain 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


reng, 


KILLS FIRE 
SAVES LIFE 


Pyrene SAVES 15% Co auto fe insurance premium 


The Sargent Cylinder Padlock 
ytelds only to the proper key 


PUT on the Sargent Cylinder Padlock. The 
cunning of the sneak thief or the force of the 
marauder cannot make it yield. Into each of the 
many sizes and styles are built the same ingenious 
operating mechanism and the resistance of endur- 
ing metal which make Sargent Cylinder Door 
Locks the choice of so many builders of fine homes. 

On garage or locker doors, spare tires, tool-box 
or chest of valuables, a Sargent Cylinder Padlock 
is a seal of security—a barrier which only you and 
yours may pass. 


You can afford to use Sargent Cylinder Padlocks 
on everything that needs a padlock. You can have 
them master-keyed in combination with the Sargent 
Locks on your entrance doors. Remember that 
they are a form of burglary insurance which needs 
no renewal. See them at your hardware store and 
write for folder. 

SARGENT & COMPANY 


Hardware Manufacturers 
31 Water Street New Haven, Conn, 


SARGENT DAY AND NIGHT LATCHES 


are extensively used on the entrance doors 
of homes, apartments, stores and offices to 
supplement less effective or old-fashioned 
lock equipment—and where they are used, 
no other lock is needed. An exclusive fea- 
ture is the push-button stop to deadlock 
the bolt or hold it back as desired. 
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areo TABLES 


So finished in artistry, so correct in con- 
struction are Hastings Occasional Pieces, 
that furniture lovers feel but one concern 
in purchasing them—the difficulty of 
choosing from the intriguing variety. 


The fine utility and pure grace of line of 
the reproduction of a rare old Colonial 
table shown above make it a most happy 
choice. Equally charming as a card table, 
as a console, or as a serving table in a Co- 
lonial dining room. 

HASTINGS TABLE | COMPANY 

HASTINGS :: MICHIGAN 


Factory Sales Office and Display, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Direct all correspondence to the plant at Hastings, Mich. 


This little brochure of Hast- 
ings Occasional Pieces will 
furnish many suggestions for 
brightening and enriching 
every room in your home. 
We shall be glad to send you 
a copy. 


HASTING 


The MARI of 
FRED E. HILL 
and his associates 


PUTTS 


D 


Google 


Furniture 
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A cluster of the pure white, yellow an- 
thered, fragrant flowered Rosa Helenae 


WILD ROSES FOR THE GARDEN 


(Continued from page 66) 


keep the plants within bounds. 

Wild Roses may be used on pillars, 
fences, walls or on boulders to ex- 
cellent effect. They should be given 
plenty of room, especially such sorts 
as the Prairie Rose (R. setigera), so 
well suited for grouping; others like 
the Scotch Rose (R. spinosissima) 
may be used in beds. For seashore 
gardens Rosa rugosa is one of the 
best of all plants. In Japan it is 
known as the Sea-tomato—a very apt 
name when its natural habitat and 
its fruit are remembered. In the 
Arnold Arboretum, the common 
Seashore Rose of New England (R. 
virginiana) is much used for planting 
between the side-walks and the car- 
riage drives. Borders about five feet 
wide and a hundred yards long are 
a feature, and no plant could be more 
serviceable or effective. In June these 
strips are lit with thousands of soft 
rose-pink blossoms, in the autumn 
they are jewelled in countless num- 


bers of scarlet hips, and throughout 
the winter and early spring the ruddy 
erect stems are cheery to look upon. 
No protection of any sort is required 
and this most pleasing plant is at- 
tractive at all seasons of the year. 
A wild Rose of recent introduc- 
tion that has captured the garden- 
lovers of America is R. Hugonis 
from the mountains of central and 
western China. At the moment it is 
easily the most popular species in 
this country. The habit leaves 
nothing to be desired. The stems 
are ascending with the outer ones 
arching gracefully to form a rounded 
bush from four to six feet tall. It 
is among the earliest of Roses to 
open its blossoms and so freely are 
these borne as to transform the 
branches into sprays of flowers hid- 
ing the leaves and the whole plant 
is a bouquet of soft yellow. The 
fruit is dark scarlet, ripens and, un- 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Its ability to grow into a well formed mass makes the common 
Seashore Rose of New England (R. virginiana) a splendid plant 
for roadside borders 
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See our new 
designs in 


DER SANT FURNITURE 


FORGED IRON GRILLES, GARDEN ACCESSORIES AND FURNITURE OF 

SPECIAL DESIGN WITH DISTINCTIVE AWNINGS, BOTH IN COLOR AND 

SHAPE, LEND THEMSELVES TO CHARMING AND INDIVIDUAL EXTERIOR 
DECORATION, AND ARE AN IMPORTANT FEATURE OF OUR WORK. 


Miss Gheen, Inc. 


DECORATION OF HOUSES 
New York Chicago, Ill. 
444 Park Avenue 163 East Ontario Street 


Sai HALTET RTT 


Kapashell shades meet the most exacting de- 
mands. They are unique in texture, charmingly 
decorative and exclusive, yet moderately priced. 
Jend for il/ustrated leaflet 
E. H. WARDWELL 
452 LEXINGTON AVE. 
Near 45th Sweet o New York City 


Welsh Dresser $150.00 
High 6' 3", wide 45", deep 15" 


FRANKL GALLERIES, imc. 


4 East 48th Street, New York City 
We specialize in the Unusual 


NOAOA ATOA CACAU TIRON CUNETA LCN ATENE TIENAA LONLO RAUAK OO VULUTU CIAOO TA CAO UN LUTU 


STUDY 
INTERIOR 
DECORATION 
AT HOME 


KENT-COSTIKYAN 


FOUNDED 1886 


485 FIFTH AVENUE—SIXTH FLOOR : 
NEW YORK Decorating or re- 


O . ss yin decorating one's 

Complete home study instruc- ee ets Lon n home may readi- 
tion in the use of period styles, IMPORTERS ly be planned by 
correspondence 


color harmony, composition, OF Where the owner 
textiles, curtains, wall treat- lives at a distance 


ments, furniture arrangement, ANTIQUE AND MODERN RUGS from New York. 


ete FROM 
Start at once. Send for Catalog H 
PERSIA, INDIA AND THE FAR EAST 


The NEW YORK CHOL of 
INTERIOR DECORATION IN THE SELECTION OF ORIENTAL RUGS WE ADVISE 


IO PARK AVE -NEW YORK THE COOPERATION OF YOUR DECORATOR OR ARCHITECT 
Established 1916 


Ethel A. Reeve, Inc. 


INTERIOR FURNISHING 


17 East 49th St. Telephone 
New York City Plaza 0440 


MISS HARDY’S 


Workshop for Painted Decoration 


Ini 
JT 


N the bright or neutral tones of your own choosing, this stick willow Wi 
furniture makes a charming group which is especially delightful on 
porch or terrace. Painted in any two 
colors. Arm chair at left, $19.75; Con 
sole table, $16.50; Arm chair at right, 
$19.75. 

This beautiful Colonial Four Post Bed, 
stoutly constructed for long service, may 
be had in mahogany or American wal. 
nut finish. Three widths 4' 6", 4', 3' 3”; 
height of head post, 5'; height of foot 
post, 4'; posts, 3". Regular price $45. 
Direct from factory $29. Box spring to 
fit $26; fine hair mattress $39. 


l EDWARD R. BARTO & CO. Decorators and Furnishers 


Designer of \ 4 


‘Pelle. SCUCCMS. 


and 


Wall Ju nels, 


Studio and Showroom 
219E. 60th St. NEW YORK 


Prices on your requirements on reque; 


Bedroom, dining room and 
garden furniture specially 


designed and decorated. 
102 ginal tom St., Boston, Mass. 


‘SITY OF MICHIGAN 
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An entire building devoted 
to the art of manufacturing 


Sun Parlor Furnishings 
Exclusively 


Our large and unusual dis- 
play offers many sugges- 
tions in selecting distinctive 
designs and colors to suit 
your individual taste. 
Imported fabrics of the 
latest creations. 


Highest Quality — Most 
Reasonably Priced 


50 page illustrated color- 
type catalogue No.2 show- 
ing Reed and French Cane 
furniture in actual deco- 
ration sent upon request 


THE GRAND CENTRAL WICKER SHOP, Inc. 
224-226 East 42nd Street, New York City 


A Touch of Imagination 


The charming, the quaint, the individual craftsmanship of an artist; the leisurely 
consultation with an authority on interior decoration; the joy of browsing among 
collections of.antiques and odd bits of beauty ;— 

The advertising pages of House & Garden will gulde you to the shops where you 
can find all these things. Turn through these pages now and make out your shop- 
ping list. Or for further help, write to 


House & Garden Information Service 
25 West 44th Street New York City 


ONE OF OUR COLLECTION OF OLD WALL PAPERS 
Printed in colors—this panel 6 feet wide, 7 V4. feet high 


JOHN J. MORROW, INC. 


13 West 48TH STREET 


SPECIALISTS IN 


COLONIAL WALL PAPERS 


(ORIGINAL AND REPRODUCTIONS 


| Chintzes, Printed Linens, Cretonnes 


WILD ROSES FOR 


House & Garden 


THE GARDEN 
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fortunately, falls early. In China 
it flourishes on rocky semi-arid moun- 
tains slopes and valleys reveling in 
good drainage, hot summers and cold 
winters. Its history is interesting. 
It was discovered by a Welsh priest, 
named Hugh Scallan, attached to an 
Italian Mission, who sent a parcel of 
dried plants to the British Museum. 
When looking the material over the 
authorities noticed some Rose hips 
and sent them to Kew Gardens. In 
course of time these vegetated, and 
later, when the plants flowered, the 
Rose was named R. Hugonis for its 
discoverer. In 1908 it was received 
at the Arnold Arboretum and soon 
afterward passed into American gar- 
dens. There is another yellow Chinese 
Rose in cultivation, named R. xan- 
thina, with both single and double 
flowers, but this does not appear to 
have taken so kindly to this country. 
At least I have never seen it doing 
justice to itself here as I have in the 
gardens of Korea. 


A FINE AND UNFAMILIAR TYPE 


From the remote and arid regions 
of Afghanistan and table-land of 
Central Asia came the charming R. 
Ecae, a Rose of rare beauty and per- 
fect hardiness, with pale yellow 
fiowers and leaves with the fragrance 
of Sweetbrier. This is a shrub from 
five to six feet tall with many erect 
reddish stems and neat shining 
foliage. As yet it is scarcely in the 
trade but when properly known all 
will want it. 

A century ago R. spinosissima in 
scores of varieties were grown un- 
der the name of Scotch Roses. Like 
others they have largely disappeared 
from gardens in favor of the Modern 
Rose. This is a pity for they are 
pleasing plants of supreme hardiness 
preéminently suitable for the colder 
parts of this country and Canada. 
As a class they are low, twiggy bushes 
from two to five feet tall, suckering 
freely, forming masses of perma- 
nent character. They have white, 
pink, rose-red and yellow flowers and 
there used to be sorts with double 
flowers of varied hues. All are of 
good habit with small foliage and 
black fruits and the fact that they 
are native of the coldest parts of 
northern. Europe and northern Asia 
attests their value to northern gar- 
dens in America. The aristocrat of 
the species is the variety altaica from 
the Altai Mountains of Siberia. It 
is taller and more vigorous than its 
sisters, growing fully six feet high 
with pure white flowers, each two 
inches across, abundantly produced. 
A well-known Rose enthusiast in 
Chicago has aptly named it the Hardy 
Cherokee Rose. Of hardy white Roses 
it is my favorite and I know of none 
more worthy either as a specimen 
bush, for massing or for using as a 
hedge. No northern garden should 
be without it. 

Wild Roses are plentiful in northern 
lands but nowhere are they so abun- 
dant as in China, the land of flowers. 
Everywhere from sea-level to moun- 
tain top in that land Roses luxuriate 


and in season the air is redolent with; 


UNIVERS 


the fragrance of their myriad flowers. 
As I write memory recalls delightful 
mornings and evenings in May and 
June when I have roamed through 
an Eden of Banksian, Musk and other 
Roses and drunk my fill of fragrance 
from festooned bush and tree. And 
many a tear of cloth and flesh have 
I suffered from their prickles when 
gathering specimens to press or seeds 
to send home. "Tis good to have 
lived such memories but better still 
to have been the fortunate means 
wherewith others can share the joys 
by growing in their gardens in the 
Occident some of the gems of far off 
western China. Of wild Roses it has 
been my privilege to add some 
twenty-five species to our gardens. 
Across the water the one acclaimed 
above all others is R. Moyesii which I 
culled from the austere borderland of 
China and Thibet and named for a 
missionary who welcomed me with 
hospitality in 1903. The beauty of 
this Rose is in the rich lustrous red 
shade of its flowers. and its brilliant 
scarlet hips. I prefer to be ambig- 
uous in reference to the color since 
enthusiasts have quarreled vigorously 
over it and are still far from agree- 
ment. I am fully content that its 
worth and beauty have won their 
hearts. Vigorous, hardy, beautiful in 
foliage, flower and fruit, this wild- 
ling has in a critical field won the 
first class certificate of the Royal 
Horticultural Society of London, than 
which there is no higher award. Here 
in the Arnold Arboretum this Rose 
grows well, is perfectly hardy and 
fruits in perfection, but the dry hot 
air of early summer dims the rich 
lustre of its flowers. 

In the garden of my friend, Horace 
McFarland, at Harrisburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, flourishes a particularly good 
form of R. setipoda, another of my 
finds in China and I do not envy any 
critic who speaks disparagingly of 
this Rose when McFarland is within 
earshot. It is a strong grower with 
stems arching over, and in season a 
cascade of rosy red flowers followed 
by brilliant scarlet fruit. A related 
species with rich red flowers is R. 
bella, a dense compact shrub about 
four feet tall and as much in diameter 
and well worthy of its name. 

Two pleasing species with grav- 
green foliage, pure pink blossoms and 
orange red fruits are R. «eilIrrottiae 
and R. multibracteata. In the former 
the flowers are usually solitary 
whereas in the latter they are normally 
clustered, otherwise they are much 
alike. 


THE MUSK ROSES 


The original Musk Rose (R. mos- 
chata) appears to have been native of 
the Pyrenees but has long been lost to 
cultivation and its name applied to a 
vigorous climbing Rose (R. brunonii! 
native of the Himalayas and China 
whose flowers also have the odor of 
musk. Of this type of Rose there are 
half-a-dozen species native of China 
and now in cultivation. The hardi- 
est of all is R. Helenae named for my 
wife. This is a strong growing plaat 
inal f(Gontinued on page 134) 
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"TELESCOPE 


a Useful and Beautiful 
Garden Ornament 


For details and descriptive booklet write 
Desk C 


JONES & LAMSON MACHINE Co. 
SPRINGFIELD, VT. 


Oriental Rugs 
Museum Quality 


A real benefactor once gave 129 
Tugs to the Metropolitan Museum. 
He owns famous paintings but he 
puts best rugs first in art and beauty. 
He was a real benefactor because 
production of gem pieces ceased years 
ago; imports are now from private 
hands, possibly 100 rugs per year, 
though imports of new rugs are 
enormous. Commerce kills art. New 
York dealers recently paid high at 
auction, per New York Times, 
Jan. 20, 1924. 
For fifteen years I have bought and 
sold only thick, colorful, velvety 
antiques, at fractional auction prices, 
and am the only dealer who has 
consistently so advertised and de- 
livered. 
My credentials: I have owned rugs 
shown by plate in Mumford, Hawley, 
Lewis, Ellwanger, Clifford; have 
loaned rugs to museums; have 
sold wonderful rugs in your vicinity, 
names on request. Performance is 
ever the best credential; you know 
it; therefore 
Write for descriptive list. Examine 
it; then let me prepay rugs 
Jor inspection. 


L. B. Lawton 
Skaneateles N. Y. 


SERVICE TABLE WAGON 
Saves Thousands of Steps 


(1) Has large broad Table Top (20x30 in.) 
(2) TWO Undershelves (to transport 
ALL the table dishes in ONE TRIP) 
(3) Large center pull-out Drawer 
(4) Double End Guiding Handles. 
(5) Equipped with four (4) Rubber Tired 
“Scientifically Silent” Swivel Wheels. 
(6) A beautiful extra glass Serving Tray. 


Write for descriptive pamphlet 
and dealer's name. 


THE COMBINATION STUDIOS 


TODHUNTER 


414 Madison Avenue 


New York 


LANTERNS 


SPoeproductions 
of 
Quaint Designo 


TA hand wrought lan- 
tern will add much to 
the attractiveness of 

our front door—at 
ittle expense. 


New illustrated booklet upon request 


The Proper Use of Tapestries and 


Fabrics on the Walls of Your Home 


is only one of the thousand and one important and interesting things you 
will find described clearly and concisely in this most valuable and fas- 
cinating of all courses which imparts specialized knowledge through home 


reading. The 
ARTS AND DECORATION 


PRACTICAL HOME 


READING COURSE IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


covers the entire subject of interior decorating in 24 lessons, grounding 
you thoroughly in the technigal principles which are the basis of the art. 
The lessons are so clear and so exact that you will absorb them without 
conscious effort, so interesting will you find them. This authoritative knowl- 
edge added to your native good taste and love for beauty will afford you 


deep satisfaction throughout your life. 


A PROFITABLE PROFESSION FOR THE 


AMBITIOUS MAN 


OR WOMAN 


The man or woman who completes this course satisfactorily thereby opens 
the door to a career of the highest standing in which the opportunities are 
great. The course has been prepared and is directed by the country’s fore- 
most authorities: it has no equal. The cost is very reasonable. 


BEAUTIFUL BROCHURE DESCRIBING COURSE SENT TO 
YOU FREE UPON REQUEST. WRITE FOR IT TODAY! 


ARTS AND DECORATION 


47 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 


504-G Cunard Bldg. Oo In. 


Artistic Garden 
Furniture 
For the lawn and old-fashioned 


garden. Wide variety of styles 
and prices. 


Send for complete information and 
illustrated catalogue. 


W. A. SNOW IRON WORKS, INC. 
32 Portland Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Your Garden 


From the commonplace to 
the interesting is but a 
short step. Even the ordi- 
nary garden may have 
charm and individuality 
through the addition of a 
bit of statuary, a bird-bath, 
or a vase; and superb ef- 
fects can be achieved by 
those who give a little 
thought to the harmony 
that exists between ver- 
dure and weathered stone. 
Study the possibilities of 


- your garden. 


The fountain illustrated here is priced at $137.50 (F. O. B, N. Y). 

Our catalog illustrating a great variety of bird baths of the better sort, 
fountains and other garden ornaments, executed in Pompeian Stone, at 
prices that are practically normal will provide innumerable suggestions. 


THE ERKINS STUDIOS 


Established 1900 
240 Lexington Avenue, at 34th Street, New York 


Open Fire 
Without Fireplace 


The Jaxon Franklin stove can be piped 
to an ordinary chimney or used ina 
regular open fireplace. Beautiful copies 
of Colonial patterns with grates or and- 
irons as preferred. Give more heat and 
less smoke than usual fireplace. 

Send for descriptive folder. Also catalog 
of wood mantels, of andirons and other 

fireplace furnishings. 


Edwin A. Jackson & Bro., Inc. 
49 E. Beckman St., New York, N. Y. 


Hand Wrought Iron Lanterns 
Wired complete for outside use, with 
white or yellow Ambra glass or mica 
wired, with or without bottom. 

No. 141A. Price $18.90. 
E We design and carry a complete line of 
2] hand wrought lighting fixtures, door 


x knockers, foot scrapers, hardwe nd 
> stands. Work of exceptional cha TH 
distinctive andartistic. Send fore: g. 


Hand Wrought 
Foot Scraper 
No. 20-$5.00 


fe 


The Florentine Craftsmen 

Masters of the Metal Aris 
253 Church Street —— New York 
Phone Frontlin 4904 
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QUAL ry bife with 
Cit Comforts 


UT beyond the city limits, Duro Water Systems bring to 

your suburban or country home all the conveniences of city 
water service. Think of it! Water under pressure, pumped from 
well, spring or cistern—piped to kitchen, laundry, bathroom and 
yard—with nothing to attend to or watch (for the pump starts 
and stops automatically)—at a cost of about 2 cents a day. 

Duro is the largest exclusive manufacturer of residence water 
systems and water softeners. There are small-size Duro systems 
for bungalows, summer cottages, or for supplying soft water from 
cisterns in homes where the city water is hard. There are larger 
Duro systems for country estates, farms and ranches, where the 
water is pumped from deep or shallow wells and large quantities 
are used. 

Duro serves the United States and Canada from 45 branch offices with 
250 factory-trained representatives and approximately 17,000 dealers. It 
is an easy matter to get an estimate on a Duro installation. Write us—or 
see the nearest Duro dealer. 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 306 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


VERTITANK SYSTEM 
DURO 


Water Softener 


This is the new 
Duro Vertitank 
Unit System, built 
in three sizes. It 
is compact and 
powerful—takes 
up very little 
space. Shipped 
ready to connect 
to plumbing. 'There 
are many impor 
tant points of 
superiority found 
only in Duro Sys- 
tems. 


"How to Choose 
a Waler Svstem" 
is a booklet that 


gives many valu- 
able pointers. It 
states 40 questions 
you should ask in 
selecting a Water 
System Send for 


it today. 


Tear off and Mail 


The Duro Water Softener 
converts hard city water 
into pure, clear soft water 
ideal for drinkin; and 
cooking as well as wash- 


The Duro Pump & Mfg. Co., 


ing and bathing. Easily 306 Monument Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 
installed in either old or 
new homes. Simply con- . . si tes s ee ^ a og 
nect in city water line Send me following booklets: [J “How to Choose a 
—no cistern or  douole Water System." [] “How to Select a Water 
plumhing necessary as, a 

Softener 

Name 


iu Google 
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WILD ROSES FOR THE GARDEN 


(Continued from page 132) 


that will make arching canes from six 
to twelve feet long, and produces at 
the end of short shoots large rounded 
clusters of pure white delightfully 
fragrant flowers to be followed by 
orange to red colored fruits. The 
flowers, each about one and one-half 
inches in diameter, have conspicuous 
yellow anthers and are singularly 
beautiful. This Rose grows fairly 
well in the Arnold Arboretum but 
does much better on the limestone soil 
of Rochester Park, where, in fact, it 
is not only hardy but flourishes as on 
its native heath. Closely related but 
less hardy are R. Rubus with hairy 
leaves, R. Gentiliana with larger 
flowers and lustrous green leaves, 
glaucous gray on the underside and 
the robust R. Soulieana with gray 
stems, gray-green luxuriant foliage 
and cream-coiored flowers. 
Wide-spread in the warmer States 
is the Cherokee Rose (R. laevigata) 
and few who bask in the purity of 
its whiteness realise that it is merely 
a naturalised plant brought no one 
knows how or when from China, its 
teal home. Throughout the warmer 
parts of China there is no more com- 
mon woody plant than this Rose with 
its lustrous  three-foliate leaves, 
large flowers and handsome hips. In 
eastern. China grows the Macartney 
Rose (R. bracteata) which is also 
naturalised in the southern States, The 
parents of the Tea, Monthly and 
Polyantha Roses are also Chinese and 
the direct ancestor of the old Seven- 
sisters and Crimson Rambler is com- 
mon especially on the fore-shores and 
banks of rivers. And lovely is this 
wilding (R. multiflora var. cathay- 
ensis) with its large trusses of pure 
pink flowers with golden anthered 
stamens. Sprawling on the ground 
and over rocks, hugging other shrubs 
in warm embrace or forming of it- 
self a compact bush five or six feet 


tall it is in blosom ever graceful 
and beautiful, more so in fact than 
many a named garden form derived 
from it in western gardens. It is per- 
fectly hardy in the Arnold Arboretum, 
at Boston, Mass, where it flowers 
freely each summer. 

The parents of our Rambler (R. 
multiflora) and Wichuraiana Rose 
(R. Wichuraiana) are essentially 
Japanese though they also grow in 
southern Korea and possibly in 
coastal parts of China. Like other 
species of Wild Roses these plants 
are very variable in a natural state 
and in the hands of the hybridist 
have been most prolific in results. The 
polished shining leaves of R. Wichu- 
raiana and the large trusses of R. 
multiflora have blended well and with 
color from the blood of the descend- 
ants of var. cathayensis, Hybrid Per- 
petuals and others have given in re- 
cent years a new class of Roses with- 
out which modern gardens would be 
strangely incomplete today. 

One ought to tell of many other 
Wild Roses—of the common Roses 
of Europe—the Dog Rose (R. 
canina), the Sweetbrier (R. Eglan- 
teria) , the Austrian Briar (R. foetida) 
and many others but finality is not 
attempted. My theme may well end 
with mention of a native species, the 
Prairie Rose (R. setigera), too much 
neglected in this country. We grow 
it in the Arboretum in a bed of ir- 
regular shape; the old canes and weak 
ones are cut out each year in the 
spring and the vigorous ones sligh:ly 
shortened. In early July each year 
the plants are ablaze with clusters of 
rosy pink blossoms. It flowers after 
other species are past which is an 
additional reason for its place in every 
garden. Some have called it garish 
but to me it is right worthy of its 
native land and one of the loveliest 


of Wild Roses. 


ON HOUSE & GARDEN'S BOOK SHELF 


(Continued from page 110) 


ant to say at once, Mr. Wright has 
earned in these essays, the elements 
of which are so kindly mixed as to 
bring the mind that precise pleasure 
between stimulus and rest, so appro- 
priate for the end of the day, a sort 
of literary “night-cap”, conducive, 
when the time to put the book aside 
has come, to that “epicurism of sleep” 
which Pepys has celebrated. 

One of the most attractive qualities 
of Mr. Wright’s essays is their book- 
ishnes. There clings about them a 
fragrance of those old authors whose 
names “bring a perfume in the men- 
tion”, and it is from one of these, 
Abraham Cowley, that he gets his 
happy title. He found it in a copy of 
John Evelyn's *Sylva"—*a kingly 
quarto bound in full and ancient 
leather and with a red-and-black title- 
page", the adventure of the acquisi- 
tion of which he shares with us. To 
it Cowley contributed an introductory 
essay on “The Garden”, in which 
occurs this passage: *I have never had 
any other desire so strong, and so like 
to Covetousness as that one which I 
have had always that I might be mas- 
ter at last of a small house and large 
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garden”. Cowley was so pleased with 
the phrase that he incorporated it in 
his famous poem, “The Wish", a 
verse of which I will quote here, as it 
embodies Mr. Wright’s ideal of com- 
pleted happiness too: 


Ah, yet, ere I descend to the grave, 
May I a small house and large garden have; 
And a few friends, and many books, both 
true, 
Both wise, and both delightful too! 
And since Love ne'er will from me flee,— 
A mistress moderately fair, 
And good as guardian-angels are, 
Only beloved, and loving me! 


A small house a large garden, 
books, and “She”: we learn from Mr. 
Wright's essays that all these things 
have been added unto him, and his 
familiar confidences with the reader 
of his life in his *Earthly Paradise" 
are full of the wayward charm of the 
true essayist, who, like the poet, is 
born and not made. The essays dance 
their wayward round about all sorts 
of themes, always beginning either 
with the house or the garden, and 
always ending there, but sometimes 
in the interval wandering away as 
it is the nature of the essay to do, even 

(Gontinued on page 142) 
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Are You Planning a Garage? 
Then Send for this Helpful Free Book 


Before building that new garage, 
or remodeling the old one, send to 
Dept. M for your free copy of this 
garage doorway book. It's filled with 
valuable plans and suggestions. All 
types of R-W Garage Door Hard- 
ware are described, including the 
nationally-famous— 


Garage Door 


Hardware 


Doors hung on Slidetite slide and 
fold inside, away from wind, snow 
and ice, leaving a wide, unobstructed 
opening. Because they never sag or 
bind, a child can open or close them. 
Absolutely weather-tight and rattle- 


Archways 


Stock sizes 18 and 30 
inches wide. All span 
a four foot walk and 
are seven feet high. 
Galvanized after they 
are made; absolutely 
rustproof. 


Fiske also Makes 
Andirons, Aquaria, Bronze Tablets, 
Fencing, Fountains, Garden Furni- 
ture, Lamp Posts, Lighting Brackets, 
Road Boxes, Rose Arches, Spiral 
Stairs, Stable Fittings, Sun Dials, 
Tennis Court Enclosures, Tree 


Guards, Weather Vanes, Walk Boxes 
Write for Catalog 16 
Check off items above that you are 


interested in. 
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Fiske Fences 
for Permanence 


Thousands of country estates, game 
preserves, model farms, public and 
private grounds, all over the nation, 
attest to the endurance of Fiske 
Climb-Proof Chain Link Fences. 
Fiske fence posts, set deep in con- 
crete, cannot rust at the ground, and 
the wire fabric is galvanized after, 
not before, it is woven, thus making 
it absolutely rust proof. 

This fence, because of Fiske special 
construction, is climb proof. 

We contract either to do the in- 
stallation work or to furnish plans 
and blueprints with full erecting 
instructions. 


Send for Fiske Catalog 16 


Mention items 
interested in 


J.W.Fiske iu 


ORNAMENTAL IRON WORK 
80 Park Place ~ New York 


ESTABLISHED 1858 


proof when closed. 


‘Richards-Wilcox Mfo. (o. 


AURORA,ILLINOIS,U.S.A. 
‘Chicago v Cleveland 


St Lows Yrdisra pcs 
RICHARDS-WILCOX CANADIAN CO IF 
espe LONDON. ONT. oy 


Leeangues 
SanFrancisco 
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IsYour Homea Friendly One! 


Light is friendly, especially so to the evening visitor, when there 
are welcoming beams at the driveway entrance, the porch and 
doors. They seem to say “Drive in, sir! We are cheerful people 
here, and we welcome you!” 

And, too, these myriad colored lanterns placed in plentiful and 
appropriate numbers about, are decorative to one's individual 
taste and are a source of convenience and safety. 

These factors lead home builders today to provide for lanterns 
on both sides of the outer entrances; the porch and door en- 
trances; the side of the house overlooking the driveway; the 
garage and numerous other places. 

Inexpensive, too, and add immeasurably to one's satisfaction 
and security. We have just issued a folder, “Light Outdoors” 
which shows just how lanterns can be used advantageously. A 
copy is free for the asking. 


Novelty Lamp & Shade Company 
2490 E. 22nd St., Cleveland, Ohio 
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17 Styles and 
Sizes 


Either mechanism for 
your present ice-box 
or complete cabinet. 
Sizes for the smallest 
apartment or the 
largest home. 


Prices $260 up 
f. o. b. Dayton, Ohio 


There's a Frigidaire 
for Every Home 


Not in a few homes—but in every 
home—there is a distinct need for 
this better raethod of keeping food 
always in a safe, healthful condi- 
tion. 


And every home can have Frigi- 
daire. In the wide range of styles 
and sizes there is one that will meet 
the needs of your home at a price 
you can afford to pay. 


Frigidaire operates electrically— 
from ordinary home current. It 
freezes your own pure drinking 
water into crystal cubes of ice for 
table use. It can be installed in 
your own ice-box in a few hours. 
Once installed Frigidaire eliminates 
for all time the muss and nuisance 
of ice delivery. It provides a con- 
stant safegaurd to the health of 
your family. 
See Frigidaire. Take advantage of our deferred 


payment plan. Have your home equipped now 
with modern, safe, economical refrigeration. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET H&G 7 


DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
DAYTON, OHIO 


JET OF GENERAL No; GENERA 
gone o! L MOTORS 


(GENERAL PLAN TOR A COLOUIAL GARDEN J 


The property is L-shaped and faces on three streets, thereby 
offering an unusual site for development, and one which Mrs. 
Strang has designed with skill and sympathy 
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A PLANTING IN COLONIAL MANNER 


(Continued from page 79) 


Accordingly, this part was developed 
as a dignified lawn setting off the 
house. In a very short time its bald 
expanse was successfully framed with 
a border of mingled Pines, Hemlock, 
Larches, Yellow Birch, gray-barked 
Beeches, Red-bud and Flowering Dog- 
wood, 

To intérject a few pertinent re- 
marks about the general planting, not 
shown on the garden plans—the house 
front (viewpoint “F”) is planted with 
dwarf Japanese Yews, Arborvitae, and 
Hemlocks; Japanese Storax, Flowering 
Crabs and Viburnum Carlesii for 
spring effect; Ilex Verticillata and 
Callicarpa for fruit; Wistaria, Trum- 
pet Creeper and Akebia for vines; 
dwarf Japanese Yews and Pachysan- 
dra for ground covers; and Lemon 
Lilies, Yellow Lilium Hansoni, tall 
and dwarf Marigolds, Tulips and 
saffron Crocus, for color effect. 

One big Elm transplanted full 
size, gives dignity to the lawn. A 
drying yard next the kitchen is ef- 
fectively blotted out by Thorns, 
Flowering Crabs, and Poplars, faced 
with Spiraeas and Japanese Barberry. 
This same Barberry is repeated in 
places around the border of trees, for 
the sake of its brilliant autumnal 
coloring. 

Having disposed of the lawns and 
house front, the next problem was a 
convenient and inconspicuous arrange- 
ment of the service area and automo- 
bile entrance, 
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Obviously, it was nee Orit j 


essary to remove a large automobile 
turn which filled the entire space on» 
the south side of the house. Since the 
open doors of the garage yawned 
perpetually from the living room 
windows—the next thing was to build 
a high lattice, which would cut off 
the service yard, now brick-paved and 
tree-shaded, its size determined by 
careful experimentation. 

A large hall extended through the 
center of the house. As the front door 
was too far from the street to make 
its use possible in stormy weather, an 
automobile drive had to pass the south 
door, cutting across what was to be 
the garden front of the house. The 
hard appearance of the customary 
gravel drive was entirely obviated by 
the substitution of two parallel wheel 
tracks of brick, sunk in the turf. 
Across this one looks directly into the 
garden, and this utilitarian feature is 
scarce observed as such. 

Now we come to the real heart of 
the problem—the designing of the 
garden areas. Their most essential 
desiderata were privacy and a sense of 
enclosure. It was a garden in a new 
land. There were no large street trees 


or shrubbery. Everything looked 
stark, wide open, and flat. To screen 


out the neighbors might appear to 

arise from a desire for exclusiveness 

which was not to be tolerated. To 

avoid this -impression, the enclosing 

fence was made as open and airy as 
ina (Gontinued on page 140) 
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What a wonderful thing is the post- 
office! Here are you, dear reader, 
thousands of miles from us, per- 
haps, and yet you have only to drop 
a letter in the nearest mail-box in 
order to receive in a few days a 
brochure that gives you authentic 
information on the latest styles in 
lighting equipment for the home. 
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[LOT 
ROSSO SONS SEU 


Hundreds of people who are plan- 
ning new homes, or redecorating 
old ones, wrote us last month for a 
copy of "Distinctive Designs for 
Home Lighting." 
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HIS dainty Colonial suite was made for people 

who like bright, happy furnishings. The fan- 
like grace of the Windsor chairs and the delicately 
turned legs and stretchers contribute a charming at- 
mosphere of lightness and good cheer. 


Z7 
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May we send you a copy? It con- 
tains many exquisite designs of 
chandeliers and brackets now ob- 
tainable at moderate prices. 


p 


It will bring a new touch of loveliness to your 
breakfast room or dining room, or to that little fare 
away cottage in the hills or at the shore. 
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OTTAWA FURNITURE COMPANY 
Holland, Michigan 


BEARDSLEE 
CHANDELIER MFG. CO. 


222 South Jefferson St. 
CHICAGO 
Look for Leah trademark 
ti t - 
rape mann meni you buy. dt is your 


guaraniee of QUALITY. 


Wholesale Display Manufacturer's Building 
rand Rapids, Michigan 


If you will mention ‘yee OTT AW. A D rni 
dealer's name in your re- 
quest, we will send you 
a little booklet written 

especially for those who 

seek really fine furniture 


at a moderate price. “A Quality that Keeps the Meaning in the Word.'^ 


Notice the Lighting Éguipment" 
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Ypsilanti imports its supply of reed direct from 
H E the East Indies, where its representatives care- 
-— fully select only the very finest. 


The five great factories engaged in manufactur- 
ing the Ypsilanti product lead the world in 
making reed and fibre furniture. 

Any one of more than 4,000 responsible furniture mer- 


chants will be glad to shcw you YpsilantiFurniture. The 
names of those near you will be gladly sent on request. 


Aprotection 
that pays for itself 
many times 


YPSILANTI REED FURNITURE COMPANY 
(Dept. C) Ionia, Mich 


Largest Makers of Reed and Fibre Furniture 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 
| will save your 
|| walls,draperies etc. 


SHAPCO SHIELDS 
MADE IN MANY STYLES 


GLASS,MARBLE or METAL TOPS 
SopEMANN Heat & Power Co. 


B 2304 Morean ST Sr. Louis, Mo. 


œ~ 


YPSILANTI 
tete FURNITURE 
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Uriginal mom 
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Frank Goodwillie, Architect 
New York. N. Y. 


Residence of Wm. B. Day 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


No Radiators to Mar 
Your Decorative Scheme 


It is a source of great satisfaction to the owner of 
a beautiful home to know that his rooms need 
not be cluttered up with iron radiators; that his 
entire floor space is available for rugs and furni- 
ture, which may be arranged exactly as he wishes. 


The Kelsey Warm Air Generator brings to 
every room in the house a constant supply of 
pure fresh warm air, automatically adding just 
the right percentage of moisture for health and 
comfort. The registers may be located incon- 
spicuously in the walls, while vents in the halls 
carry out the stale or vitiated air. 


The Kelsey is unique in its scientific construction, 
and delivers more heat to the ton than any other 
system. 


The Automatic Humidifier 


Send for “Kelsey Achievements” and secure full 
information about Kelsey Health Heat before 
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PLANTING LIST 
FOR A COLONIAL GARDEN 


ANNUAL GARDEN 
BED A BED B 
Lemon peony-flowered Dahlias Pink Cactus Dahlia 
Pink Annual Mallow (lavatera) Violet Salvia farinacea 
Purple Gladiolus Baron Hulot Pink Gladiolus Halley 
Giantwhite Candytuft Giantwhite Candytuft 
BED C BED D 
Annual Aster Violet King Big deep crimson Zinnia 
Buff Annual Phlox Tall blue Ageratum 
BED E BED F 
Salpiglossis, violet and gold Tall lemon Snapdragon 
Godetia Peerless Pink Petunia Rosy Morn 
BED G BED H 
Dull white and yellow Zinnias Stocks, pink, violet, buff 
Rose Annual Phlox Annual Gypsophila and 
Purple Pansies 


BED I BED J 
Violet and flesh Zinnias Sulphur Calendulas 
Mignonette Sky blue Nemophila 
BED K BEDL 


Centaure Amperialis (sweet Sultan) 
Violet and pale yellow 
Ageratum dwarf blue 


Annual Aster 
Deep purple pale lavender 
Mignonette and 
White Pansies 
BED M BED N 
Scabiosa (Mourning Bride} 
Pale blue, black and pink 
Annual Gypsophila 
BED O BED P 
Annual Larkspur Annual Larkspur 
Deep rose, light blue, pink Dark blue 
Escholtzia, mixed Orange Calendulas 
BEDQ BED R 
Annual Asters Lemon African Marigolds 
Deep rose, shell pink Tall Ageratum 
Annual Gypsophila and 
Shell pink Annual Phlox 
BED S BED T : 
Gladiolus Myrtle, soft pink Gladiolus primulinus hybrids, 
Niagara, yellow red blotch orange 
Salvia farinacea Salvia farinacea 
Early flowering Cosmos Early flowering Cosmos 


Burnt orange Zinnias 
Tagetes pumila 


NOTE 


Letters refer to beds as shown on plan. Flowers shown indented 
edge both sides of the little service walks between beds. 

These walks are emphasized by clumps of Gladioli at ends. Shrubs 
along west side of annual garden faced with purple New England 
Asters with deep blue Cornflowers, anual Coreopsis, Shirley 
Poppies, Sweet Alyssum and Calendulas, Beds of Chrysanthemums 


| along front of greenhouse, edgings of Parsley, Chives, and other 
herbs. 


A PLANTING IN COLONIAL MANNER 


(Continued from page 138) 


possible, with no closed gates to shut At the opposite end of the panel is 


deciding on your heating system. 


HE. KELSE 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 
(Trade Mark Registered) 


237 James Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Sales Offices 
Boston and New 


York 


Dealers 


Principal Cities 


out any passing friend. 

The lawn designed for sitting out- 
of-doors, yet away from the public 
gaze, was a turf panel of formal 
shape, its outlines emphasized by a 
frame of massed shrubbery. At one 
end an arbor draped with Roses and 
Honeysuckle, (Viewpoint *E") its 
back against the aforementioned lat- 
tice (also vine-covered, but with 
Turquoise Berry and red-berried Mat- 
rimony vine), looks across the turf, 
its severe lines broken by scattered 
Magnolia trees. On either side of the 
arbor drooping Spiraeas help build up 
the shrubbery frame, but a pleasing 
sense of intimacy is contributed by the 
beds in front of them, filled with 
Hybrid Tea Roses and Heliotrope, and 
hedged with Baby Ramblers and speci- 
men Box. For quick shade Hop vines 
were planted, but first a canvas was 
tightly stretched overhead. 


a low-backed curving white seat, its 
severe lines broken by a picturesque 
overhanging pine, and some irregular 
Sumacs rising above the screen plant- 
ing of High-bush Cranberry, Vibur- 
um, and Dogwood. The sides of the 
oval are framed by low masses of 
luxuriant green Pink Flowering Hon- 
eysuckle, and densely branched Japan- 
ese Barberry. The street is entirely 
forgotten. Two Lindens, now small, 
will some day cast a dense shade over 
the white seat. The note of white 
flowers struck by the Magnolias is 
repeated by plantings in front of the 
shrubs, of early white Tulips, golden- 
hearted single Peonies, Auratum Lilles, 
pure white Pansies and Japanese 
anemones. 

Beyond the turf panel lies the 
bright-hued perennial garden, the de- 
tails of which are interpreted in the 
(Continued on page 142) 
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Cakes and Candies 
Birthday Cakes 
Bon Voyage Boxes 


A Three-Dollar 
Week-End Box 


und 


WEEK-END Boxes 


OW many hostesses have had that pan- 
icky feeling when the welcome, yet 
unexpected guest arrives? 


Nothing is so comforting as the knowledge 
that one of Dean’s Week-End Boxes has 
just been received, filled with delectable 
Cakes and Cookies in such pleasing variety 
as to suit every need, whether for luncheon, 
tea, dinner or late supper, and as fresh as if 
just from the oven, due to the air-tight con- 
tainer and skillful packing. 

Thirty-two different assortments, at $3, $4, $5, and 
$8 each, sent by Post PREPAID anywhere East of the 
Mississippi. 

Send for our illustrated “Week-End Box Booklet.” 


628 Fifth Avenue New York 
Established 85 Years 
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Cabinet of early 
Spanish type show- 
ing Moorish 
influence, designed 
and executed in our 
own Studios. 


The Treasure House of 
European and Oriental 
Art. 


SEEKERS for furniture expressing individuality 
will find that our designers, inspired by the finest 
examples of the best periods, have co-ordinated re- 
finement of design with strength and beauty of pro 
portion in charming creations full of grace and 
dignity. The illustration is characteristic. 


” 
No catalog Gu M S Correspondence 


S&GGumpCo [| San Francisca invited 
246-268 Post St Californias 
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AY WOODIE 


ITALIAN BRUYÈRE 
FOUR DOLLARS AND UP 


The Oldest Pipe House in America | 
-33 East 17th Street, New York City 
ESTABLISHED 1851 j 
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—then Cook With 


the Gas Turned Off 


Y À J HAT a striking contrast this new era in cooking 
is to the old, when 25 minutes of gas will take 
the place of hours of gas ordinarily required! 


Two very unusual patented features—the Chambers 
Thermodome and the Chambers insulated oven—have 
made this new era possible. 


To many people the advan- 
tages of these units in the sav- 
ing of time and in their ability 
to serve food cooked more 
deliciously far outweigh the 
saving of at least one half of 
the gas ordinarily used in 
cooking. Food cooked in the 
Chambers Range is never 
burned or overcooked. It is 
always delicious, with all rich 
flavor and juices retained, and 
ready for serving hot even if 
dinner be delayed for an hour 
or more. 


The Chambers Range is much 
more efficient than a range 
that merely controls cooking 
temperatures mechanically. 
When cooking under the 
Chambers Thermodome or in 
the insulated oven, the gas is 
merely used to start the proc- 
ess of cooking and is then 
turned off. Vegetable Soup, 
for example, requires only 
twenty-five minutes of gas 


when placed under the Cham- 
bers Thermodome — instead 
of the hours of gas required 
on ordinary ranges. But the 
wonderful efficiency and 
economy of the Chambers 
Fireless Gas Range are no 
more remarkable than the 
luxury of freedom it affords. 


The ease and convenience of 
cooking with a Chambers 
Range do much to solve the 
servant problem. And on 
those emergencies when you 
must yourself do the cooking 
you will find the task so light, 
the kitchen so cool, and your 
time so free as to make the 
event a real pleasure. Its 
handsome design and finish, 
in all white, or black and 
white, as well as its extraor- 
dinary performance make the 
Chambers Fireless Gas Range 
an object of pride in the per- 
fectly appointed kitchen. 


May we send you our Free Booklet? 
CHAMBERS MEG. CO., Dept. G-6, Shelbyville, Ind. 


Chambers 


FIRELESS 


COOKS with the GAS TURNED OFF! 


CHAMBERS MFG. CO., Dept. G-6, Shelbyville, Indiana: 
You may send me your Free Booklet: “Cook with theGAS TURNED OFF." 


for Vegetable Soup 


Gas Range 
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A PLANTING IN COLONIAL MANNER 


(Continued from page 140) 


planting list. Its main walk, centered 
on the obvious axis of the sun-room 
door, preserves a green vista through 
low broad rose arches to the farthest 
bounds of the place. Its minor walks 
are of crannied flat stones, affording 
tempting chinks for bits of Thyme 
and Mint, Iceland Poppies, and Creep- 
ing Phlox. Its central feature is a 
sundial of dignified mien (Viewpoint 
*C"), and at one end a raised plat- 
form for chairs and tea table. 

The long main walk, bordered with 
precise ranks of dwarf Pear trees and 
helter-skelter flowers cuts in two the 
last compartment of this outdoor 
dwelling place—an annual and vege- 
table garden, with efficient green- 
house, cold frames, strawberry beds 
and grape vines. 

The acquisition of this bit of land 
at a later date accounts for the happy 
if accidental division into parts, and 
gives opportunity to feature the wide 
cross walk planted with dwarf Apple 
trees, Foxgloves and Lilies (View- 


point *B"). At present the longest 
vista lacks a proper terminal feature, 
through an accidental change in plan, 
but it is planned to build an arbor at 
some future date. 

A garden, by its very nature, must 
be built of dreams and sentiment. But 
without a firm foundation of hard 
practicality and well thought-out plans 
this frail fabric will not suffice. Un- 
less convenient, usable, and adapted to 
soil, climate, and available main- 
tenance, no garden can be an unquali- 
fied success. 

This one, I know, has served its 
purpose well. It affords the best pos- 
sible utilization of the available space ; 
it is convenient; it is full of bloom; 
it is both used and enjoyed. By its 
mere existence, not to mention its 
flowers and fruits so generously dis- 
persed, it has given pleasure to num- 
bers of people. The plants flourish 
happily and hardily; and last, but im- 
portant, it is cared for by one efficient 
man, with occasional outside help. 
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so far afield as Russia—of which, by 
the way, Mr. Wright has written one 
of the most understanding books— 
because “Of a dog that is called 
‘Delphinium’ ”: 

“He was a fox terrier, picked up in London, 
and he followed our heels on a vagabondage 
from Amsterdam to Paris, thence to Russia and 
across Siberia, down the ice-choked Amur in an 
open boat, through the tail-end of pneumonic 
plague at Harbin, through a pretty execution of 
Hoong-Hoos brigands at Tsitsitcar and down the 
backbone of Manchuria to Dairen. On the way 
back, at a little station late one night, he 
stepped off to sniff the air—and he didn’t 
step on again.” 


One of the most charming of these 
divagations is the memorably beauti- 
ful reminiscence in “A Pansy a Day” 
of a dying scholar, who spent his last 
vanishing days in writing letters to 
those he loved. A small boy who at- 
tended him noticed that he always said 
his prayers in Latin, and asked him 
why. “The dying man smiled. ‘I use 
English for ordinary conversation,’ 
he replied; ‘Italian and French I have 
used for saying beautiful things to 
beautiful women; but Latin I reserve 
for God. And sure enough, almost 
the last thing he said was, ‘Domine, 
non sum dignus. . . .'" One of the 
little boy's tasks was to gather flowers 
for him from the garden. They were 
to be small and perfect, and the boy 
noticed that they had all disappeared 
by noon. Where had they gone? 
* *Those flowers go into letters to a 
woman’, the man answered, And that 
was all he said.” 

There is something quite exquisite 
about this picture, and the book which 
contains it has many another such 
charming page, and is indeed from 
beginning to end pervaded with a 
spirit of beautiful wisdom, as it is 
welcome, too, for its sound manly 
sense on a great variety of matters. 
I wish I had more space in which to 
do it something like justice. 

RICHARD LE GALLIENNE 


UNIVERS 


F POWER GROWING, revised by 
Leonard Barron. Doubleday, Page 
and Company, New York. 


Profesing to be a revision and 
adaptation of a work of similar title 
coming from the facile pen of Ida M. 
Bennett twenty years ago this book 
is more of an adaptation than a revi- 
sion; and much adaptation is really 
required, as time goes on, even in an 
art so old as gardening; improve- 
ments are continuously brought about 
by natural chance, by artificial hybrid- 
ization and through introductions 
from other lands. In just this respect 
does the book fall short at one point: 
in recommending varieties of Hy- 
acinths and Narcissi it mentions some 
that have been entirely eclipsed or 
superseded. It is a fault, however, 
avoided more in this book than is 
usually the case with revisions. This 
occurs in one of the chapters left 
almost unchanged. Another one, 
changed but little, and that success- 
fully, to bring it up to date by in- 
serting new subjects like the Allegheny 
Hollyhock and Hollyhock blight, is a 
treatment of Annuals from Seed, a 
most excellent chapter with founda- 
tion back in the time when the an- 
nuals, quick and easy to grow and 
accommodating, were given their due, 
as now again is sensibly beginning to 
be the case. 

Some newer subjects have of course 
had to be done all over, and they 
have been done handsomely and en- 
thusiastically by fanciers who are no 
mean modern experts, and whose writ- 
ings have been tested by their having 
been exposed to criticism in the col- 
umns of widely circulated magazines. 

Lawson Gaul writes of the Iris, 
John Henry Gibson of Bulbs, Monta- 
gue Chamberlain of the Gladiolus, 
Charles Totty of the Hardy Chrysan.. 

(Continued on page 146) 
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before the guests arrive—a hasty scrutiny of general appearances. 
What a satisfaction it is to know that your floors reflect the result 


of your own personal discrimination. 
When you have used Martin’s 100% Pure Varnish and Enamel your immediate 


sense of delight will give way only to a realization of permanency of 
beauty and an unusual resistance to wear as time goes on. 


100% y beine it contains only Pure Vegetable oils, Pure Fossil 


gums and Pure Turpentine. (No benzine, no rosin.) 


MARTIN VARNISH 


PIONEERS OF 1007, PURE VARNISHES 


TRETRCYETRCOR TE TE TC TCI 


Make that Porch 
a Sun Parlor 


The open space between the pillars of 
most verandas can easily be filled in with 
window frames. The gain is great, the 
cost relatively small. The additional room 
becomes the most popular one in the house. 


Make this change at your earliest convenience 
or include it in your new building plans. But be 
particular about the glass. 


Our improved mechanical method of drawing 
and blowing and our new method of flattening 
give our glass a perfectly smooth surface and a 
brilliant lustre unequaled by any other window 
glass. Our grading is the recognized standard 
for the United States and insures highest quality, 
guaranteed by the elliptical trade mark on every 
box of the genuine. 
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«+. who are they? 


What does 
your car's appearance 
say of you? 


THAT subtle something that makes pearls; 
and keeps fine cars fine, is Lee 

Observe the cars that pass by. Which of them 
stands out; stirs the imagination? Isn't it the 
well- groomed car with its vibrant sheen of lustre 
--- distinctive, always smart, and eloquent, 


How to keep fine cars lustrous 
The common sense way 


To meet out-of-doors conditions, 

the Laboratory evolved Common 

Sense, a simple,easy to use Cleanser. 

Common Sense Cleared away the confusion of soaps, 
leaves a Bone pastes and ''polishes." And ended 
dry, glass hard all chance of injury to fine finishes. 


surface. That Unlike an ordinary polish, with 
sheds dust. And its temporary shine; ora “finish” or 
resists atmos- a paste, Common Sense does not 
pheric action, coat over or cover. But onthecon- 


Proved by ten trary uncovers the original finish so 
years of use on that its own sparkle and lustre comes 
fine finishes, back naturally. And smiles again. 

The principle is not only scien- 
tifically correct, and so recognized 
by authorities, it is the very essence 
of common sense. 

Ten years of use has proved it, 
Try it on your own car. Common 
Sense may save you repainting. 

M 4 1 : Your Department Store or 
\ f A accessory dealer can supply 
CLEANSER! / j you. Or send $1.00 direct to 


UTOMOBI | F omon Sense Mae: Co. 
AUTOMOBIL 


It is the minor evils that make winter so 
disagreeable. House over-heated one day, 
under-heated the next. Hot as an oven at 
bed-time. Cold as an ice-box at getting-up 
time. 


End all those heating troubles at one stroke with 
a Minneapolis Heat Regulator. Keeps your house at 
exactly the temperature you want. Lowers the 
temperature automatically at night and raises it 
in the morning before you arise. Saves fuel. 
Branch offices in principal cities render complete 
installation service. Elsewhere see a heating con- 
tractor. Write for free booklet. 


Dependable automatic control is a necessity on oil 
burners, The Minneapolis is standard equipment on 
leading makes. 


Minneapolis Heat Regulator Co. 


Established 1885 
2790 Fourth Avenue, So., Minneapolis, Minn. 


The; INNEAPOLIS" 
HEAT REGULATOR 
“The Heart of the Heating Plant” 
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Residence of Armin C. Frank, 
Milwaukee, Peacock and 
Frank, Architects, one of the 
many fine homes equipped 


Pow McCray. 


wy 


A MECRAY IN YOUR HOME 
MEANS Sgfety and Economy 


QANE, Y, because the McCray keeps foods pure and 
wholesome, in all their original freshness and tempt- 
ing flavor. Economy, because the McCray prevents spoilage 
and uses a minimum of ice or current, as the case may be. 


Remember, the unseen things are vital in a refrigerator. 
McCray quality is in-built; going through to every hidden 
detail. There are McCray refrigerators in use for a quarter 
of a century still giving satisfactory service. 


This superior service of the McCray is the result of ex- 
clusive construction features, highest grade materials, the 
skill and experience developed in our 34 years of build- 
ing refrigerators for all purposes—for hotels, clubs, res- 


Look for the taurants, hospitals, institutions, stores and markets, as 
McCRAY well as homes. 
name plate McCray residence models may be used without change 


for either ice or mechanical refrigeration. Outside icing 
feature available if desired. Residence models from $35 
up. Send coupon for complete information; we'll gladly sug- 
gest specific equipment to meet your needs. 


You'll find it on the 
refrigerator equip- 
ment in the better 
ery stores, mar- 
ets, restaurants, 
hotels and in homes. 
Thisnameplate gives 
positive assurance of 
food kept pure,whole- 
some and palatable. 


Salesrooms in All Principal Cities 
(See Telephone Directory ) 


Factory, KENDALLVILLE, IND 


McCray Refrigerator (Co., 2413 Lake St., Kendallville, Ind. | 
Please send me further information about the refrigerators 


Check below the refrigerators 
in which you are particularly 


interested. checked. 
m Markei [ Grocers hr M ————— P "T— 
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themum, T. Bolles of the Dahlia and 
John Rea of the Delphinium, as well 
as of the Herbaceous Border as a 
whole, while Leonard Barron, the re- 
vising editor, descants upon two of 
his favorites, the Peony and the Phlox. 
Others of the original chapters are 
supplemented with practical and thor- 
oughly modern advice about raising 
flowering plants and effectively dis- 
posing of them in small areas. A 
fault to be found is that no index has 
been made for the book. The eight 
illustrations are so pretty and so help- 
ful that one wishes for more just as 
apt. 
F. B. M. 


HE PnacricanL Book or Ovr- 
DOOR FLowers, By Richardson 
Wright. J. B. Lippincott Co. 


In “The Practical Book of Outdoor 
Flowers” Richardson Wright has 
given American garden-lovers some- 
thing for which they have long been 
waiting: a thoroughly comprehensive 
volume on every phase of ornamental 
planting for the country or suburban 
home, with here and there a cheering 
bit for those unfortunates whose 
planting experiences must be within 
the confines of a city backyard. 
Further, he has embodied within the 
300-odd pages of this newest member 
of a well-known series the very es- 
sence of flower lore, and embodied it 
with a blending of readability and 
sound, practical information that is 
as rare as it is delightful. 

It may sound trite to speak of one 
more volume as *monumental", but 
that is the adjective which inevitably 
comes to mind the moment one opens 
the book. In the first place, it is su- 
perbly illustrated (165 photographs in 
doubletone, 4 plans and 11 colored 
plates) ; and in the second, it is replete 
with workable facts. One senses im- 
mediately that it was written from a 
deep-seeing viewpoint, with that same 
realization of the value of thorough- 
ness which characterizes all good gar- 
deners. The chapter headings alone 
assure that the whole story from soil 
to flower, and beyond, is told with re- 
spect to planning, perennials, annuals, 
bulbs and tubers, Roses, rock gardens, 
wild and water gardens, vines, flower- 
ing trees and shrubs. 

These are first impressions, and 
they are amply justified. But the 
deeper merit of the book is discover- 
able only after one has really settled 
down to read it chapter by chapter. 
Only then does the completeness of its 
value as a practical guide become 
fully apparent, and the charm of its 
telling establish a sort of kindly in- 
timacy between author, topic and 
reader. In the very foreword one 
finds the keynote: 

“The language of this book is in- 
tentionally casual. I do not believe 
in taking gardening too seriously. Al- 
though . . . it is the finest of sports, 
it is unwise to make a garden your 
master. Enjoy your gardening. Have 
a sense of humor about it. It is not 
the whole of life; it isa necessary part 
of a full life.” 


There is a sane philosophy for you! 
The man who wrote that must know 
gardens and gardening from long 
personal contact. He knows the love- 
liness of Roses grown by his own 
labors, and the stiffness of palms blis- 
tered by those same labors. He speaks 
out of an experience which the es- 
theticand the practical, the inspirational 
and the downright manual, have en- 
riched in their due and merited pro- 
portions, *& . . This book is not 
merely compiled from the writings of 
others,” to use Mr. Wrights own 
words, *but has been deduced mainly 
from experience and written by cal- 
loused (and sometimes not altogether 
clean) hands.” 

Hand in hand with this strong 
impression of actual experience and 
experiment goes a quality of concise- 
ness and clarity which is doubly wel- 
come because so often absent from the 
works of garden authors. The book 
begins where it should, with the soil, 
and sets down without confusing ver- 
biage the general principles and de- 
tails of chemical and physical con- 
dition which influence plant growth. 
Without full knowledge of these, 
and of the methods of altering them 
when desirable, no gardener can hope 
for maximum results. Their dis- 
cussion forms a fitting prelude to the 
advice for garden making and 
management which completes the first 
section of the volume. 

From this commencement the 
transition to the vast field of orna- 
mental plant material is easy and 
direct. In sequence we find the full 
story of perennials and their uses and 
culture, with a specifically described 
list of eighty dependable sorts; of 
annuals, with a list of seventy-odd 
kinds to count on; of Lilies, Narcissi, 
Dahlias and other bulbs and tubers; 
of Roses, vines, trees and shrubs. 
Here indecd are ample subjects to 
justify the title of the volume, but 
when they are supplemented by 
further chapters on gardens Japanese, 
rock, water, old-fashioned, window- 
box, formal, informal, alpine and so 
on, one rightly reaches the conclusion 
that Mr. Wright has laid on the table 
every card in a pack of well ripened 
and rounded garden experience. 

Two further details remain to be 
mentioned, in fairness to book and 
reader alike: an excellent index, and 
a brief but valuable section on the 
pronunciation of plant names. The 
first needs no extolling to those who 
have searched interminably through 
the pages of certain other flower 
volumes for some remembered but 
unplaced paragraph. As for the 
second, even garden-lovers of long 
experience will find in it the answer 
to many a moot question. 

“The Practical Book of Outdoor 
Flowers" is a book to read and re- 
read, to browse in, to study, to refer 
to and, f rom cover to cover, to enjoy. 
No matter whether you are a beginner 
or an expert, no matter whether your 
garden is made or in the making, you 
will find it indispensable as an all-scc- 
ing guide and an unfailing literary 
pleasure. 
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The purity of its ingredients 
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makers of No. 4711 White Rose 
Glycerine Soap, and No. 4711 
Bath Salts. 
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||| something that at once 
brands them as either 
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the teeth. 


MULHENS & KROPFF, INC. 
25 West 45th Street, N. Y. C. 
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Listerine Tooth Paste cleans teeth 
R. F. FOSTER anew way. Al last our chemists 
have dis ed lishi i 

A handy pocket pamphlet of 36 pages, containing a simplified and dieni ihal. really PUT DUE! 
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scoring and playing has been accepted for the American game by the problem finally solved. 
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Gray Hair Banis 


in fifteen minutes 


Hundreds of American tourists origi- 
nally brought back Inecto Rapid from 
Europe. Now a thousand times this 
number of women acclaim it for hav- 
ing given them back their youthful 
appearance. 

During all of the four years thay i 
has been on the American market, š A z 
Inecto Rapid has been constantly im- Mah Jong Editor, Vanity Fair, 19 West 44th St., New York 
proved upon, and the new American 
Inecto Rapid, Notox, is the result of 
the most exhaustive type of scientific 
research by an Organic Chemist of 
exceptional qualifications and institu- 
tional connections. 

Inecto Rapid, Notox, is specitically 
guaranteed to color—and permanently 
—naturally gray, faded or streaked 
hair to its original shade in 15 
minutes, also to bring back all the 


So the makers of Lis- 
former brilliancy without injury to the terine, the safe an tisep- 
texture. The color is indistinguishable 


fon that of Nature and it will € AU TRADE MÁRA tic, have found for you 


Te rue ads. n Solne salt also the re ally safe 
dentifrice. 


You will notice the 
improvement even in the 
first few days. And you 
know it is cleaning safely. 
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be refunded without question if it is 

not all we claim. 

Thousands of women apply it for the 
^ of convenience in thelr own 


SEND NO MONEY 
Merely ask us to send you full partic- 
ulars about Inecto Rapid, Notox, and 
our Beauty Analysis Chart, 


INECTO, Ine. 
33-35 West 46th St., New York 


sands of satisfied consumers. None of the at the following famous New 1 T 
discomforts accompanying a regular re- York — hotels The Biltmore, CAL CO., Saint Louis, 
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Among the Wedgwood and Liverpool plates of interest 
to American collectors one cannot go wrong on those show- 
ing ships. They average about two pounds in price 
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Minton 


English Bone 


Thimna 


Minton was the first to dis 
cover the process of applying on 
china, gold incrustation. In regu- 
larity, uniform depth and finish 
of incrusted and raised gold de- 
signs, as well as in purity of ivory 
tone and quality of gold, this wonderful ware 


is supreme. 


In ivory and gold with white centre, the 
combination for the correct dinner service, 
perfection is achieved in Minton China. 


The World's Most 
Beautiful China 


Pre-eminence in decorative art has won for 
Minton this deserved recognition. 


From calcined ox-bone this far famed ware 
gains that delicate, incomparable body against 
which each hand fashioned figure and design 
stands out brilliantly and in relief. From this 
also comes the durability which enables Min- 
ton's to pass from generation to generation as 
a cherished possession. 


Minton China, made with the same care 
and skill which have distinguished it for more 
than a century and a quarter, may be had at 
any of the better dealers in china and at jew- 
elers. 


MEAKIN & RIDGWAY, INC. 
New York 


| —the foreign fellows didn't get every- 


thing, you know. How about Adams 
chairs with paintings by the great 
Angelica? Would you like a piece of 
lac-burgauté porcelain? A piece the 
late Mr. Morgan could not have 
passed without reluctance.” 

The eager faced customer seems 
oblivious of his interrogator. What is 
the matter with him? There is the 
crackle of pound notes in the familiar, 
well-stuffed Yankee pocket, but none 
of the notes are drawn out. The 
American whose taste has been fash- 
ioned in the whirlpool of enthusiasm 
for early Americana, is looking across 
the Atlantic to his early American 
lares et penates. In his mind’s eye he 
sees his maple ladder-backed chairs, 
the maple four-poster; the blue Sand- 


| wich glass urns; the bee-hive quilt; 


the Salem candle stand; the priceless 
Goddard chest he spent a small for- 
tune on. What can he take back to 
them from England that will not dis- 
rupt their own peculiar American 
aroma? What have the English shops 
to offer to the American who is care- 
fully building his own little dream of 
an American yesterday? 

Perhaps it is as well for the Amer- 
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ican of 1924 that he has set about dis- 
covering the furniture of his American 
forbears, for the London shops of to- 
day—the greatest antique marts in the 
world—do not offer quite the same 
treasure trove and the endless oppor- 
tunities of pre-war days. 

In the realms of old furniture a trio 
of names, Chippendale, Hepplewhite 
and Sheraton, have meant always 
more to the American collector with 
British leanings than any others. The 
visitor to London this summer can no 
longer hope for bargains in authentic 
pieces by the great English cabinet- 
makers. The dining room or drawing 
room set by one of these kings of 
mahogany,—the six or twelve chairs 
in Gothic, riband back or Chinese 
taste; the beautifully carved chests, 
cabinets, beds and desks, now go to the 
millionaire—no lesser Johnnie. But 
what is left for the moment at modest 
prices are numerous Georgian bits in 
nondescript wood from orchard and 
plantation, done by country men. 
These pieces in ash, pear-wood, apple- 
wood and box, show a most friendly 
spirit when brought to the early 
American room, 

(Continued on page 150) 
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A beautiful specimen of an English Windsor 
chair in ash and boxwood, suitable for an 
American collection 
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Willowcraft 


Furniture 


Genuine 


French Willow 


Best Grade 
HOSE who know 


good furniture select 
Willoweraft for its correct 
and beautiful designs, fine 
workmanship and great 
durability. 


Do not confuse Willow- 
craft (100 per cent wood) 


with Fibre furniture, 
made of twisted paper. 


If your dealer cannot show you 
Willowcraft, write for illustrated 
catalog. 

Willowcraft Shops 


Box C Cambridge 40, Mass. 


Get This Genuine 
Lexington Knocker 
For Your Door 


Here is a beautiful colonial knocker 
which will add charm and historic in- 
terest to your doorway! 


The Lexington, made of pure cast 
brass, is reproduced from the original i 
found on one of the old colonial | 
homes at Lexington, Mass. The town 
made immortal by the famous ride of 
Paul Revere. 


Its artistic design and quaint i 
utility make it a much sought after 
door knocker. Reproduced in limited 
quantities in a size which fits any | 
door, 8-13/16" x 3-1/2". Act {iid 
quickly, if you want one! They will i 
soon be gone at $8.00. li 


Pin your check to the coupon and ll 
send it in. Our Catalog of 54 his- lii 
toric designs will be sent on request. i 


Use the coupon, now! 


ART BRASS CO., Inc. 
299 EAST 134th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY. N. Y. 


Enclosed find $8.00 for 
which kindly send me pre- 
paid one Lexington Door 
Knocker as advertised in 
June House and Garden. 


THE CHARM OF CURTAIN BEAUTY 


Here's an easy way tobrightenup 
your home inexpensively. Renew 
curtains that are worn or shabby, 
then hang all curtains on Bluebird 
Rods. They give even simple 
drapes new charm and beauty. 


“Bluebirds” are economical rods 
cf improved shape, finished in 
tarnish-proof Satin Gold or White 


“Rods that make 


Order Bluebird Rods today. Your dealer 
carries them or will gladly get them for you 


Bluebird” 


FLAT-Extending 


CURTAIN RODS 


Ename:. Single, double, triple, 
they fit all windows. Anyone 
can put them up with only a 
hammer. 


Stiffening ribs are a practical and 
distinctive feature. That’s why 
“Bluebirds” won't sag, are strong 
and last for years. Made by 
H. L. Judd Co., Inc., New York. 


Curtains Prettier” 


A Beautiful 
and Useful 


Piece--- 
THE 


KOOPMAN 


(Pat. pending) 


For your own home or 
an unusual 
gift—the KOOPMAN. 
Has three big compart- 
ments suitable for mag- 


CLOSED 


wedding 


azines, sewing, books, smoking things, games, etc. Always neat because 
it closes in one movement. The cabinet work is exquisite, made by 
hand. Your choice of Circassian walnut, mahogany or American 
maple. 26% in. high, 20 in. wide, 10 in. deep. The price is attractively 
low—$60 packed f.o.b. Boston. Send money order or certified cheque. 


32a Newbury St. 


KOOPMAN 


Boston, Mass. 


Colonial 


4-Poster Bed 


GENUINE MAHOGANY 


Fluted posts, 54” high: 
beautiful hand carved pine- 
apple tops. Panels in head 
and foot boards of exquisite 
pencil stripe grain mahogany. 
Hand made throughout by 
skilled craftsmen. — Distine- 
tive dull rubber satin flnish. 
Unmatchable in price or 
quality. Made in three sizes: 
Width Length 
Single or Twin size.. 337 61" 
Medium size ..... .4'0" 
Full size " . 46" 
Freight rates low and safe 
livery guaranteed. — Sent on re- 
ceipt of price—or C. O. D. with 
$25.00 deposit. Guaranteed £s 
represented or money refun 
Many equally desirable pieces; 
send for Booklet G. 6. 


WINTHROP FURNITURE 
COMPANY 
424 Park Sq. Bldg. 


| St. James Ave. Boston, Mass. 


ANTIQUE 
Reproductions 


$59.50 


F. O. B. Boston 


The Secret — Pearls 


HAT delight pearls bring to 
every woman! Their touch 
of distinction completes the 
newest frock. The knowledge of their 
aid to beauty. . . . no other gem is 
so completely woman's, no other can 
bring such assurance. 

And among smartly gowned 
women Deltah ‘Pearls are much in 
vogue , . .. you see them every- 
where. Their exceptional fidelity, in 
reproducing each tiny curve and 
dimple of the Oriental, has created 
a sensation, 

Leading jewelers are now offer- 
ing these celebrated gems, imported 
direct from our Paris and Geneva 
laboratories. The very latest designs 
in varying lengths from chokers to 
three-strand ropes are ready for your 
selection—clasped in gold, platinum. 
or diamonds—prices range from the 
modest, inexpensive strings to elab- 
orate, costly strings. 


Deltah Pearls are for sale through- 
out the country by leading jewelers, 
men who take pride in giving their 
customers the best. Please inspect 
these matchless gems. Become ac- 
quainted with their absolutesuperior- 
ity. To know Deltahs is to preferthem. 


Deltah 


NOTED style authority 
and fashion editor has 
just prepared an interestin, 
ittle book, ‘“The Charm ol 
Pearls.” 

This tells of the latest 
modes in the wearing of 
pearls. ...the lengths appro- 
priate for various occasions 
e.. , individual and artistic 
methods of adorning the 
neck, wrists and coiffure... 
noting especially those used 
C) by prominent women o! 
(3 society and the stage. 


Please send me your free Booklet: "The | 
Charm of Pearls. 
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TRICO 


RADIATOR FURNITURE 


|| 

| 

| 
II 
Í 


== 


Illustrating Square Rod Grille Design 


The Final Touch for Fine Homes 


EVERY home—equipped with steam 
radiators— needs TRICO Radiator Fur- 
niture to convert these useful articles 
into units that harmonize with other fur- 
niture, and make the house comfortable 
and healthful. 


With TRICO, the dust-stream that soils 
fine draperies and delicate walls will be 
stopped forever. It keeps them clean. The 
reservoir, concealed under top, converts 
dry, irritating heat into moisture-charged 
atmosphere that means freedom from 
pulmonary dangers. 


TRIGO 


RADIATOR COVERS 
An DUMMEN See 


Each cover is made to fit and conceal the 
radiator—all metal; strong, and finished 
to match your wood-wotk, furniture or 
color scheme. 

If you do not know who handles TRICO 

we will give you name of dealer in your 


city or near-by. Write us for descriptive 
booklet and particulars. 


jor BETTER HOMES and BETTER HEALTH 


Y 
\ 


WAN S 
ART METAL RADIATOR COVER CO. 


2267 Oakdale cAvenue - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Penne TTI al 


ois; Google 


House & Garden 


Good specimens of the Staffordshire dogs, so much 
sought for by Americans both in New York and in 
London 


AMERICAN 


ANTIQUES IN 


LONDON 


(Continued from page 148) 


Viewing Windsor chairs, after a 
recent, careful study of the Windsor 
chairs on sale in New York, Boston 
and Philadelphia, I find they can still 
be purchased at about one-fourth of 
the American prices A barber’s 
Windsor chair in ash and pine, with 
a superlatively high back that is 
worthy of a place in that delightful 
family of American Windsor chairs 
held in the famous Green collection in 
Newport, was purchased recently in 
the King’s Road, Chelsea for three 
pounds, ten shillings. | Common 
wheel-back Windsors abound at thirty 
shillings, 

Tavern settles, so rare in the States, 
and a boon to any country room striv- 
ing for that old world homeliness that 
is so endearing, often turn up at low 
prices. 

Gate-legged tables of the Stuart or 
Jacobean periods are always a delight- 
ful addition to the American room 
that is being made to suggest a remoter 
past than the War for Independence. 
'The gate-legged table (now two cen- 
turies and a half old) is growing 
scarcer. Years ago one could acquire 
choice specimens for a fiver; now- 
adays good examples cost twenty 
pounds. But this is a third or fourth 
of the price of the gate-legged table 
fashioned in the Colonies after the 
old English model. 

Staffordshire pottery, so plentiful 
in the smaller London shops, always 
attracts the American visitor. For the 
last two years in America, the Staf- 
fordshire dog made for the rural 
chimney piece, has been a great fad 
with seekers of bucolic quaintness. 
Last summer almost every Cape Cod 
wayside antique shop—and there are 
some hundreds of them—had a dog 
or two to offer the chance visitor. 
The best known dealers in early 
American bibelots in such streets as 
Madison Avenue, New York, usually 
have a pair included in their window 
furnishings. ‘They attract trade? an 
‘astute dealer used to say. “They are 
playthings for grownups.” Winding 
Church Street, off Kensington High 
Street, might be said to contain the 
largest remaining kennels. Behind 
grimy panes, gold and white dogs, 
black and white dogs, red dogs and 
spotted dogs of all sizes gaze ardently 


at the passing throng. Once one 
might acquire them at a pound a pair, 
but nowadays two pounds is the aver- 
age price. “They all go across the 
water,” says the keeper of one litter, 
“you'd better take them while you 
have an opportunity. They're emi- 
grating, —only a few of them left!” 

Staffordshire figurines offer every 
variety of allure. What are more 
charming in the way of bric-a-brac 
when used with chintzes depicting gar- 
den flowers. They seem to hold the 
vivid freshness of early youth and its 
make-believes. For shillings one can 
still find Red Riding Hood and the 
Wolf; the highwaymen Dick Turpin 
and Will Watch; Daniel and his lion, 
and Mary and her lamb. Hundreds of 
others hide on dusty shelves. The 
ardent and painstaking collector who 
loves the theatre can amass a crowd of 
famous Thespians,—Charles Kean, 
Sarah Siddon, Fanny Kemble, Jenny 
Lind and a great variety of Shake- 
spearean characters. All the Royalties 
for the last hundred years have been 
immortalised by the potter: some of 
them are very rummy looking char- 
acters. An amusing trio is Queen Vic- 
toria, gay and gaudy, hanging on to 
the arms of the Khedive of Egypt 
and Napoleon III. But the American 
visitor thrills most when he chances 
upon Little Eva and Uncle Tom,— 
little Eva as gay as a ballet girl in 
pink and white, and Uncle Tom a 
rakish black Adonis. 

Washington and Franklin have been 
immortalized over and over again in 
many sizes and positions. In one pri- 
vate collection there is a Rockingham 
Franklin labeled “The Father of His 
Country”, a mistake of an old-time 
factory hand which gives new laurels 
to “poor Richard". 

Wedgwood and the factories at 
Liverpool and Sunderland kept one 
eye on America in the days of the clip- 
per ships. Beginning with the “Rain- 
bow” in the early forties, many car- 
goes of “crockery” were shipped to 
the States. Almost every ancient 
domicile in the East had its pantry 
shelf enlivened with a few pieces of 
blue Staffordshire showing American 
views. This sapphire blue ware 
manufactured by Wood, Clews and 

(Continued on page 154) 
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L USE ENMCN, ET! 


Makes Cleaning Easy 


HE radiator in this picture 

is supported from the wall, 
off the floor, by E-Z Radiator 
Hangers. See how easy it makes 
cleaning! No ugly legs to ob- 
struct nor to soften the floor 
varnish. Instead, a trim, attractive 
radiator which lightens house- 
work, promotes sanitation, and 
keeps the floor intact. 

E-Z Hangers do not show. They 
are adapted to any wall and fit 
any radiator. Used in thousands 
of homes, schools and public 
buildings. 

Ask any heating contractor or 
write us for particulars. x 


HEALY-RUFF CO. 
Dept. 27 Minneapolis, Minn. 


BI. = 
'OR HANGER 


E] 

J LIL! 
ALL METAL. 
WINDOW SCREENS 


Send for this book 
Tells how to screen your home 


T is trite to say that screens should be 

unobtrusive, fly-tight, mosquito-proof 

and durable. But the screening of a 
home to meet these requirements is a job 
for an expert. That is why Higgin All 
Metal Screens are always installed by Hig- 
gin service men, trained in every detail of 
screening the home, from measuring to 
fitting. 


Send for your copy of the beautifully 
illustrated and informative book “Your Home 
Screened the Higgin Way.” It will help you 
to decide how your home should be screened 
to keep out summer pests and insure the 
comfort and health of your family. 


Copy of book sent promptly on request 


The Higgin Mfg. Co., 501-511 Washington St., Newport, Ky. 


STANDARD 
OF THE WORLD 


Beauty, Protection, 
Distinction 


For town or country home 


Used at the recommendation of landscape 
architects on many of the best known 
estates in America, Stewart Iron Fence is 
also bought for the more modest town or 
country home. It never has to be replaced— 
is a life-time improvement. 


For garden or lawn 


For enclosing the garden, lawn, or other 
grounds at moderate cost, you can secure 
many attractive designs in Stewart Chain- 
link Wire Fence. It is strong, lasting, 
distinctive, economical. 
Stewart erection service 
where. 


available every- 


Send today for 
€atalog “B,” Iron Fence Designs 
Special Bulletin of Chainlink Designs 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
422 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


“The World's Greatest Iron Fence Builders” 


For the library and guest-rooms: 


Where Green Lanes End: 
t By Helen Swift : 


Helen Swift does more than describe the beauty of hedge and 
sky: her nature studies are as much a baring of personality 
as a representation of the world about us. Her book is a 
series of emotional experiences with Nature as a medium 
for expression, rather than mere impressions of the seasons 
and the wonders of the outdoor world. Subtly and without 
sign of deliberate intent, the world of man is sketched signifi- 
cantly, though lightly, in the larger picture of Nature's 
marvels. Some of these prose impressions were printed in 
the Freeman. Two of them (character studies), are listed 
in O'Brien's Best Short Stories of 1923. 

Printed on all-rag paper Price 

Cover design by C. B. Falls $1.50 

At all booksellers or of the publisher 


THIS MARK 


ON GOOD BOOKS 


Hang Your Shoes on a 


Closet 
Shoe- 
Rack 


Fastens on inside of closet door. When the door is 
opened, your shoes are out in plain sight. Keeps 
shoes off the floor—safe from being stepped on, Does 
away with picking up shoes when sweeping. Takes 
up no extra room. 

Get a set today for each 

of your closet doors 

At Your Dealer's or mailed postpaid: 
Black Enamel, Nickel or Bronze: set of three, $4.50; 

2 M uud $3.00; one, $1.50 
Hand Painted floral designs on black enamel: set of 

three, $6.00; pair, $4.00; one, $2.00 

Widths: 20 and 24 inches 
West of Rockies and Canada, 10c extra per rack 


NEATWAY CO. "pime Michigan " 
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This is one of the 500 
small homes included in 
“The Books of a Thou- 
sand Homes” Volume 1. 


You can employ 
150 Architects 


at 2c each 


Wer shall your new home 
look like? How many 
rooms shall it have? Shall it 
have a sun porch? A garage? 
Shall it be of brick or stone 
or frame or hollow tile or 
stucco or cement block? 

Whatever your needs, your 
tastes, your income, you can 
employ the services of over 150 
of the best architects in the 
country at less than 2c apiece! 

Volume 1 of “The Books of 
a Thousand Homes” contains 
perspective drawings, floor 
plans, and detail sketches for 
500 small moderate-cost homes, 
each of them in the best of 
taste and each of them de- 
signed by one of the foremost 
American architects. 

They have given their serv- 
ices, in this instance, for the 
sake of builders of small homes 
who want the best of every- 
thing at minimum cost. The 
name of the Editor—Henry 
Atterbury Smith, the famous 
architect—is in itself a guar- 
antee of excellence. And it 
costs only $3! 

For every plan in the book, 
there are working drawings, 
blue prints, and architects" 
specifications easily available. 
These you can turn over to 
your local contractor and let 
him go ahead. He cannot make 
a mistake. 

This is an opportunity not 
to be overlooked. The limited 
first edition is much in demand 
and is rapidly becoming ex- 
hausted. Unless you want to 
wait for your copy of this 
practical book, you must act 
now. Tomorrow might be too 
late. The coupon below—with 
no money—will bring it to you 
by return mail, 


The home you want to 
build is in this book 


Uri Ren reu DM 
BOOKS OF a V 
4, THOUSANO 
(5) 


Send this coupon fer the book that 
will save you months of planning and 
hundreds of dollars! 


eee u u u ‘ue u M a a m m e 


[| 
| Home Owners Service Institute, Inc, l 
| 35-37 West 39th Street, New York City 
Send me Volume 1, “The Books of a Thousand l 
| Homes," by parcel post collect. ! 
C My check (or money order) for $3 is en- 
| closed. l 
| C] When I receive the book I will give the | 
t 
b 


| postman $3 (plus a few cents postage) in full 
payment. 
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If it isn't a Jewett it isn't a 
solid porcelain refrigerator 


Jewett Refrigerator 
Installed in Residence or 
Warren Bicknell, Esq. 
Cleveland, O. 
Frank B. Meade and 
James Hamilton 
Architects 


Some 
Representative 


C Homes of 
the Better Sort “ties 


efrigerators 


Mr. David W. Chalmers 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Mr. G. W. H. Allen, 
Cazenovia, N. Y. 
Mr. Wm. Fahnestock, 
Katonah, N. Y 
Mr. John D. Rockefeller, 
Pocantico Hills, N. Y. 
Mr. H. $. Holden, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Mrs. S. M. Roosevelt, 
Skaneateles, N. Y. 
Mr. Sberwood Aldrich, 
Great Neck, L. I. 
Mr. Marshall Field, 3d, 
Huntington, L. I. 
Mr. Murray Guggenheim, 
West End, N, J. 
Mr. Seth Thomas, 
Morristown, N. J. 
Mr. J. Ogden Armour 
Chicago Ill. 
Mr. Ezra J. Warner, Jr. 
Lake Forest, Ill. 
Mr. Frank A. Seiberling, 
Akron, Ohio 
Col. W, H. Morgan, 
Alliance, Ohio 
Mr. A. D. Baldwin, 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Mr. Frank Billings, 


The same discriminating judgment that 
selects a rare painting or a genuine antique 
is quick to recognize the intrinsic value of 
the Jewett. This is why you will invari- 
ably find Jewett Refrigerators in homes of 
the better sort. 


Glistening white compartments of solid, 
seamless porcelain, 114 inches thick, with 
full rounded corners assure cleaner, colder 
refrigeration. There are no joints, cracks 
or crevices—not a single place for dirt, 
food particles or spilled liquids to collect. 
When your food is kept in a place like 
that, you know it is clean and safe. 


Master craftsmen build Jewett Refriger- 
ators with cork insulated walls over five 
inches thick that lock out the heat and hold 
in the cold. Its economy and performance, Cleveland, Ohio 
5 E z Mr. Walter aeea 
whether used with ice or a refrigerating Toledo. Ohio 


: : e Mr. William F. Cochran, 
machine is the standard of comparison. pretties ory 


Illustrated catalog on request 
The Jewett Refrigerator Co. 


123 Chandler St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Branch Offices : ag ded York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, 
Angeles, Montreal 


JEWETT 


She Only Solid Porcelain 
REFRIGERATOR 


De” t confuse the Jewett one- 
piece solid porcelain interiors, 

1%" thick, with the so-called “por- 
cain? refrigerators with linings of 
thin sheet metal coated with por- 
celain enamel; made up in sections ~ 
and welded together i in an attempt 
to make a one-piece lining. 


ACTUAL 
THICKNESS 


AMERICAN 


House & Garden 


ANTIQUES IN LONDON 


(Continued from page 150) 


others, is a familiar story. In London, 
to-day, the searcher can light upon 
greater rarities. At a shop in Ebury 
Street dealing with old china of in- 
terest to Americans, portions of a 
Wedgwood Queen’s ware dinner ser- 
vice with American views has just been 
dispersed at two pounds a plate. The 
Wedgwood is embellished with the 
black line print. Some of the pieces 
show views of the first American steam 
ships; the “Claremont” and the “Sa- 
vannah”, the New York and Phila- 
delphia City Halls; portraits of Wash- 
ington, Adams, Harrison, Washington 
Irving and Fenimore Cooper. 

Astute American dealers who know 
the pulse of their patrons and the re- 
cent craze for ship models, are hot on 
the scent of mugs, jugs, and punch 
bowls with pictures of American ships, 
The “Caroline” sailing under the thir- 
teen Stars is a ship much portrayed on 
Liverpool pitchers, but china experts 
state that many of these “Caroline” 
pitchers are reproductions, 

In a West End shop off Bond Street 
there is offered a goodly Lowestoft 
punch bowl with an 18th Century 
American ship. This bowl is marked 
twenty-five pounds,—not an exorbi- 
tant price for such an elegant souvenir 
of the sea. One can fancy Captain 
Bildad searching for Moby Dick, 
Herman Melville’s immortal white 
whale, fortifying himself with po- 
tions of flip out of such a bowl. 

British and American tea clippers 
had portraits of their ships done on 


ROLLING YOUR OWN 


tea services in oriental ports. Portions 
of an American tea service are found 
sometimes in London. An unnamed 
ship with an American flag on a soli- 
tary tea cup was purchased recently in 
a shop near Victoria Station for five 
and six. 

Another interesting find in a side 
channel of American maritime history 
was a yacht race with Staten Island as 
a background. This picture perpetu- 
ated in the wool cross-stitch—a fad of 
old Jack Tars fostered, tradition says, 
on the English training ships—mea- 
sured two by three feet and cost thirty 
shillings. These wool ships done in 
Georgian and Victorian days are 
awaiting a modern Sergison to gather 
them for posterity, as that friend of 
Pepys gathered his famous Cuckfield 
ship models, now on exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum, 

“What shall I take back home?” 
asks the American antique collector. 
His house may be filled with the fur- 
niture of early American craftsmen, 
and his shelves and cupboards over- 
flowing with fantastic early American 
bric-a-brac made by the Pennsylvania 
Dutch, the glass blowers of the Jerseys, 
and the later factory of Sandwich. 
He does not want to follow the pro- 
verbial mistake of carrying coals to 
Newcastle, but if he has an instinctive 
love of London—a heritage from 
British forbears—, his fancy will 
wend its way to the antiques, then, 
figuratively speaking, stretch out 
friendly hands across the sea. 


ICE CREAM 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


CE cream is not a luxury; it is a 

valuable food. It is the New 
World Symphony in culinary terms; 
and it is eaten by foreigners who 
come here with the same interest that 
we eat brioche in Paris or lebkuchen 
in Berlin. 

In order, then, to make ice cream 
with comfort, the American inventor 
has fashioned the freezer, electrical 
and otherwise. 

The electrical freezer is becoming 
more popular every year. Of course 
it is more expensive because of the 
motor, but in the homes where ice 
cream is constantly consumed, and 
where there are few hands to turn a 
freezer and many mouths to satisfy, 
there is no swifter nor more economi- 
cal way to attain the ice cream quota. 
It is simple to run, and is connected 
with the electric light circuit. The 
motor is only 1/15 horse power for 
the one to three quart sizes, and if 
you have a washing machine you can 
use its motor. 

Should you be the happy owner 
of the electrical unit which whips and 
beats, you can also freeze the ice 
cream with its motor. 

These are usually of three varie- 
ties: Those with the fly wheel; the 
crank; and the oscillating, which em- 
ploys the crank, but is worked back 
and forth instead of round and round. 
The crank type, when well made, is 
excellent for use in the home. The 


fly wheel is, perhaps, a bit more com- 


fortable for the larger sized freezers. 

Besides these there are the non- 
turned kinds, which are pails in 
which is a cavity for the ice cream, 
and about which can be securely 
packed the freezing mixture. Here 
the housewife toils not, neither does 
she turn a freezer, as time alone does 
the trick. Technically speaking, only, 
is their product ice cream. It is ac- 
tually a mousse, a smoother and satiny 
frozen dessert. 

The principal parts of the freezer 
are the tub, the can, the gears, dashers 
and scrapers and the space between 
the tub and the can for the ice and 
salt. The pail, if of wood, must be 
well finished, and bound with hoops 
or metal bands. The non-wooden 
tubs are of zinc, enamel or galvanized 
metals. The heavy tin-plate can, 
with the drawn steel bottom, is better 
than one with the tin-plate or cast 
bottom. 

Al] the gears and cogs should be 
boxed or be out of the path of the 
ice and salt, which have a most in- 
sistent habit of bobbing up and caus- 
ing great annoyance. In every case, 
where metal comes in contact with 
food, it should be of pure blocked 
tin or other innocent metal. However, 
if you buy a freezer from a reliable 
manufacturer, you are safe. 

Be sure, when you buy a freezer, 
that you can easily put the lid on and 
that the clampings and cross bars 

(Çontinued on page 156) 
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Sani-Flush 


ClcssCloset Bowls Without Scouring 
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Sawt-FLUSH cleans and puri- 
fies the toilet bowl and hid- 
den trap—and it does that 
one job better than by any 


other means. 

Sani-Flush removes all 
stains. Sanitizes the unhealth- 
ful trap. No injury to plumb- 
ing connections. Destroys all 
foul odors, 

No scrubbing. Simply 
sprinkle Sani-Flush into the 
bowl—follow directions on 
the can—and flush. Keep a 
can always in the bathroom. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your 
grocery, drug or hardware 
store, or send 25c for a full- 
size cam. 


THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTS CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


mag US Pas Orr 


The Right Fence 
For Your Property 


Isn'cit well worth a little thought 
and time, to be sure that the rence 
you erect to protect the privacy of 
your home, is the right fence? 


The Afco line of Residence and Estate 
Fencing is so comprehensive that every 
taste, as well as every condition can be 
met with some Afco standard. And 
throughout the entire range of styles runs 
the uniform Afco Quality which stands 
for the utmost in value and service. 


The Afco Fence expert in your 
neighborhood will be glad to 
call and confer with you. Or we 
will send you a copy of our new 
illustrated Catalog toenable you 
to Enorider. just what is right 


for your nee 


American 
Fence Construction Co. 
130 West 34th St., New York 
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Roof stained with Cabot's Shingle Stains, walls finished with 
Old Virginia White. Clark & Arms, Architects, New York 


Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
Save Half Your Painting Bill 


“50% Cheaper Your painting bill is actually reduced more than half by 
eee using Cabot's Stains instead of paint. The Stain itself not 

only costs less than half as much, but the labor cost is 
also less than half, because Cabot’s Stains can be put on twice as quickly, by 
any ordinary workman. Or you can do it yourself. 

C Paint covers and hides the wood. Cabot’s Stains color 
100% Handsomer without covering it, bringing out all the values of the 
pam and texture in rich, harmonious tones. You get "twice the beauty at half 
the cost.” 

Cabot's Stains are the original outside Stains, made 
Preserve the Wood with genuine refined Creosote, “the best wood preserva- 
tive known," and they preserve the wood against decay or insects. 


Cabot's Old Virginia White 


The Stain White. As Brilliant as Fresh Whitewash and as Durable as Paint. 
It is whiter than paint, and softer in texture, does not look "palnty." It is 
cheaper than paint, easier to apply and wears equally well. 


Cabot's Double-White 


Two coats cover better than three of white lead; much whiter. 


You can get Cabot's Stains all over the country. Sead for samples of wood stained with moss- 
green, bungalow-brown, stlver-gray, lile-red and many ot E » and name of nearest agent. 


SAMUEL CABOT, Inc. 


Manufacturing Chemists 

8 Oliver Street Boston, Mass. 

24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago 525 Market St., San Francisco 
Hibernian Bldg., Los Angeles 


“Its beauty is worthy of comment” 


Hopcson PoRTABLE HOUSES have won special 
praise for their trim, artistic lines. Built by 
skiled wood-workers and painted in attractive 
colors, Hodgson Houses are admired by all who 
see them. 

These houses are made of red cedar, the most 
durable wood known, backed with heavy fibre 
lining. 

Hodgson Houses are shipped to you in finished 
sections all ready to erect. Send for beautifully 
illustrated catalog. It shows many Hodgson 
Portable Houses. Also garages, play houses, 
dog kennels, poultry-houses, etc. Write for cata- 
log G to-day. 

E. F. HODGSON CO. 
71-73 Federal Street, Boston, Mass. 
6 East 39th Street, New York City 


HODGSON cies 


Away With The Cesspool! 


Secure all the sanitary comforts of a city building by installing an 


Aten Sewage Disposal System 


Over 10,000 in successful operation 
For Homes, Schools, Clubs, Hospitals, Factories 


Allows free and continuous use of wash stands, sinks, toilets, bath 
tubs, laundry tubs, showers, etc. The septic tanks are made of 
concrete reinforced wire-forms, not wooden-forms. Adapts itself to 
future extensions to single buildings or groups. Can be installed by 
unskilled labor without expert engineering service or experienced 
supervision in the field. Has nothing to get out of order. 

Plans and specifications submitted through your architect, your engineer, 
or direct. Arrange now for early installation. 


Our beoklet No. 7 tells how and 
why, Sent free upon request. 


ATEN SEWAGE 


DISPOSAL CO. 
286 Fifth Avenue, N.Y. 
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eautifut 


birch 


‘woodwork, doors 


an 


d furniture 


For staircases— 


of course—it’s one of the 
hardest of hardwoods. 
And it is ideal in its 
ability to take and hold 
high finish enamel. 


For floors— 


baseboards — mouldings 
—window frames—doors 
—all interior trim, there 
is nothing that excels 
and few woods that equal 
birch. dnd birch is 
reasonably priced. 


For furniture— 


well, if you will look 
through the best furni- 
ture stores vou will find 
many of their finest 
“sets” made of birch— 
first, because it is du- 
rable and second, be- 
cause it is capable of 
finishing in such a va- 
riety of beautiful effects. 


If you are thinking of 
building, furnishing or 
remodeling a home, vou 
should have the birch 
book that tells you all 
about birch advan- 
tages. We will send it 
FREE. It awaits your 


request. 


THE BIRCH 
MANUFACTURERS 


219 F. R. A. Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 
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(i 
You choose the colors; 


well make "TR lA 


to fit your 
room in à 
perfect 
way 


Seamless 
Reversible 
Any Size 


At last, a “custom made" rug—of a size to conform with 
the space it is to occupy—colors of your own choice in any 
combination possible from 60 standard shades, to blend with 
the draperies and other furnishings, at a price that is amaz- 
ingly moderate. 

To bring out the color value of your room to the best ad- 
vantage, there is nothing to equal 


bread and Thrum Rugs 


They are known from coast 
to coast. They are in thousands 
of residences of wealth and 
fashion because they lend dis- 
tinction, and meet every demand 
of art in interior decoration— 
yet they are in many modest A Few More Interesting Details 

Seamless, any length and any 


homes because of their moderate width up to 16 feet, Thread and 


cost Thrum Rugs make you indepen- 
e dent of the exasperating standard 
width of the loom. 
They cling to the floor with 
their woolly grip, and will not 
curl up. 


They can be matched perfectly 
at any time while with most rugs 


'They are firmly woven from 
camel's hair or wool yarn by a 
process originating with the 
'Thread and Thrum Workshop. the pattern is dropped after a few 

Let our Interior Decorating “Hote. Pennsylvania, “Tho 
Department help you with your ^ iue wih these rugs 60 feet in 
rug problems, by submitting a 


length. 
bs É They give an unusual opportu- 
dummy to harmonize with your 
furnishings. 


nity for individuality in selecting 
a harmonious color scheme, plain, 
self-tone or contrasting effect, 
border in or outside of the field; 
contrasting color to bring out the 
, eretonne; a quietness of tone when 

desired; a repetition of a domi- 
nant color to accord with the nues 
of a drapery or perhaps a brilliant 
positive color so essential to dis- 
perse gloom in a room neglected 
by sunlight. 

Thread and 'Thrum Rugs have 
national distribution. They are 
sold in practically every town in 
America—interior decorators, rug 
| stores and department stores — 

usually the most exclusive shops. 


The Thread and  Ibrum Workshop 


Associated with Nye & Wait Kilmarnock Corpn. 
1- N. Division Street Auburn, N. Y. 


E ouf obligation I 


would like to receive 

your free booklet and 
^suggestions for submitting 
my own color scheme. 


Address 


My dealer 


ROLLING YOUR OWN 


House & Garden 


ICE CREAM 


(Continued from page 154) 


are easily adjusted, and that every 
thing fits tightly. Look, also, at the 
freezing mixture space, and see that it 
is not too roomy or too constrained, 
The scrapers must be smooth, and all 
parts reach the mixture. The dasher 
and beater are usually malleable iron, 
coated with fine block tin. It is often 
better to have one scraper for the 
bottom of the can, and two metal 
side scrapers. Buy the best freezer, 
or none. It must be seamless, non- 
corrosive, easily cleaned, non-splinter- 
ing, easy to assemble, easy to turn, 
swift and convenient. The electric 
types must have infallible motors, 

And, by the way, there is a hand- 
turned freezer, of one-pint capacity 
for the sick room, easy to turn and 
swift in production. 

. Ice cream becomes :— 

Buttery: Because it is frozen at 
too great speed, or because the 
cream was too cold when put 
into the freezer, or not 
churned enough before freez- 
ing. 

Sticky: Because of fillers, such 


as gelatine and sweetened con- 
densed milk, etc. 

Icy: Because of improper pack- 
ing. 

Coarse: Because it was packed 
when too soft. 

2. Unless your freezing mixture is 
good, you will never have good re- 
sults with ice cream. The good recipe 
is next in importance. 

3. The ingredients always increase 
in bulk during freezing, due to the 
incorporation of air. 

4. Too rapid freezing makes a less 
expansive cream, and it often falls 
apart and becomes grainy. 

5. If frozen too slowly it becomes 
greasy, buttery and non-expansive and 
looks oily on top. 

6. If it is frozen too long, it will 
become soggy and heavy. 

Directions come with every freezer, 
and often excellent recipes, so with 
the use of that valuable commodity, 
gray matter, your ice cream prob- 
lems will be negligible, and the 
arrival of unexpected guests will be 
a delight. 


The PRINCIPLES of PROPER PLUMBING 


T is not such a far cry back to the 

time when bath tubs were a curi- 
osity and toilet fixtures were possessed 
only by the very well-to-do. But 
times do change, and now in this 
present day and age it is a rare home 
that is not equipped to some extent; 
indeed, most of them boast not only 
of kitchen, bath and toilet facilities, 
but also space and equipment for 
laundry work. The present day 
builder or home buyer has come to 
regard plumbing fixtures as enrolled 
among the absolutely necessary items 
in this scheme of life and, accord- 
ingly, sees to it that they are included, 
sometimes even going so far as to 
make specific selections of some defin- 
ite make of fixtures which have 
proven particularly pleasing to the 
eye. 

But this is about as far as the 
average home builder goes; perhaps 
about as far as most house architects 
go. How the fixtures shall be in- 
stalled, the kind and size of pipe and 
fittings to be used, the manner in 
which connections shall be made, 
safeguards to be taken in the interests 
of sanitation—these and many other 
questions are generally left to the 
plumbing contractor to decide. It is 
true that regulations covering plumb- 
ing installations are now pretty 
general throughout the country and 
where followed up by proper inspec- 
tion have accomplished much in the 
interests of permanency and sanitation. 
Nevertheless, a clear, definite plan 
and specification are the best assurance 
for a plumbing installation. of the 
better type, the kind that one wants 
but generally doesn't get. Make- 
shift installations are the rule rather 
than the exception, and the pity of it 
is that plumbing of the better type 
costs but little more and saves so much 
ultimate anguish and vexation, to say 
nothing of maintenance expense. 

Now, to the average layman, the 


ways and wherefores of plumbing are 


more or less a mystery, the depths of 
which he has no inclination whatso- 
ever to probe. Therefore, to add in- 
terest and, incidentally, to help 
describe a plumbing system in its 
simplest form, note the two drawings 
herewith. Drawing “A” shows the 
sstem of drain piping, together with 
the vents from same, and “B” the 
system of water supply. 

Note that the number of fixtures 
indicated are what would ordinarily 
be found in the average small home. 
On the second floor is the standard 
bathroom group of closet, tub and 
lavatory. The first floor shows 
kitchen sink and separate refrigerator 
drain. In the basement we have 
laundry tubs, floor drain, closet and 
water heating equipment. To the 
second floor group might be added a 
small dental lavatory, distinctly a sani- 
tary fixture. As the size of the home 
increases, so, too, do the number of 
bath and toilet rooms and the variety 
of fixtures. 

The most common additions to the 
fixtures are the separate shower bath 
compartment and the bidet bowl which 
may also be used as a foot bath. 

Returning to drawing “A”, note 
that the waste from each fixture must 
pass thru a trap (water seal) before 
flowing to the sewer. This trap is 
located either within the fixture it- 
self, as for example, a water closet, or 
in the waste line directly adjacent to 
the fixture, and is vented to atmos- 
phere through a vent pipe connected 
in, at or near the trap on the sewer 
side. Why the trap and why the vent? 
The former is there for one purpose 
only: the prevention of sewer gas 
escaping into the room. The vent is 
there for two distinct reasons: first, 
to prevent syphonage and consequent 
loss of water seal in the trap of one 
fixture due to the suction effect caused 
by the wasting of water from another 
fixture into the same waste line; and 

(Continued on page 158) 
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MADE STRONG TO LAST LONG 


HYGIA ! 
for the Nursery 


Snowy white cleanliness for every 
nursery. Silently convenient is 
this HYGIA refuse container. A 
light pressure of the foot on its 
pedal and the lid opens easily and 
silently. After using, it closes 
quietly and tightly. 
IMPORTANT—HYGIA is the 
strongest and finest quality can 


made. Approved by doctors and 
tated. The genuine HYGIA has 
Sold at Department and House Furnishing stores- 
Bathroom or Sickroom 


Boards of Health. 
nickel plated thumb screw for de- 
If your dealer cannot supply you, we will ship direct 
HYGEIA CAN CO, 


Insist on this label. Like most good arti- 

cles HYGIA hasbeen cheaply imi- 

(m taching cover—and nickel plated 
pedal stamped HYGIA. 

prepaid—$6.50 (West of Mississippi River add soc ) 

HYGIA is ideal for Kitchen, Pantry, 
INCORPORATED SE 
140 Franklin St. New York 


Why pay extra money for a water supply 
system too large for your needs or suffer 
water shortage from a system too small? 


KEWANEE 


Water Supply Systems 
are engineered to fit your exact need. 


The Kewanee line of over 200 dif- 
ferent “Super-Built” models of private 
systems for water supply, electric light 
and sewage disposal—and our quarter} 
century of private utilities experience 
since we originated pressure water sup- 
ply for residences together enable us| 
to figure and fit your exact needs. 


KEWANEE will save you dollars and 


trouble. Put your problem up to 


KEWANEE, 


Kewanee No. 110 
“Bungalow Model” NOW $140.00 
Water Supply Write for 

System circular 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 


| 401 S. Franklin St. Kewanee, Ill. 


KEWANEE 


| Send for this 
Its FREE 


If you are interested in comfort— 
in freedom from constant house- 
cleaning drudgery—you will find 
this booklet interesting and help- 
ful. It shows how Monarch Metal 
Weather Strips reduce air inleak- 
age 80%—stop draughts around 
windows, doors and transoms—keep 
out dust, dirt and soot—insure 
comfort, cleanliness and economy. 


Free on request. Write to 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4920 Penrose St. St. Louis, Mo. 


Also manufacturers of Monarch Casement Hardware 


MONARCH 


METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Standard Control of Air Infiltration 
ln = == — — = — 


A 


Success 


Wears like Iron 
-waterproof 
Lfireproof 
= resilient 
ox. noiseless 
“am dust — 


for 


15 years 


A composition material easily applied 
kind of floor. Laid about % inch thick, 
or come Joose from foundation. 
slipping surface. No crevices to 
moisture. 


Ideal Floor for Kitchen, Pantry, Bathroom, Laundry, Porch, Garage, 
Restaurant, Theatre, Hotel, Factory, Office Building, Railroad Station, Hos- 
pital—wherever a beautiful, substantial floor is desired, Several practical 
coar Full information and sample FREE of your first and second choice 
of color, 


IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 321-323 Halstead St., Rochester, N.Y. 


in plastic form over practically any 

Imperial Floor does not crack, peel 
A continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non- 
gather grease, dirt, dust, disease germs or 


Hill Champion Clothes Dryer 


<> mark 
you may know you are get- 
ting a genuine Hill Dryer, 
the original high grade 
clothes yard accessory. The 


By this trade 


Hil Champion gives you 
more room on your grounds 
because it can be removed 
when not in use. It gives 
you more time on wash days 
because it saves half the time 
hanging the wash. 150 feet 
of line can be reached from 
one spot. Our folder G will 
give youcomplete information. 


* <> HILL CLOTHES DRYER COMPANY 


Bas. 52 Central St., Worcester, Mass. 
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The Only Shade Made With A Ventilator 
| «m» Ko) 


om 


LL) 


7 


Shade Your Porch 


The porch enclosed with 
VUDOR Porch Shades is in- 
vitingly shady and cool even 
in the hottest part of the day. 


Cool air is kept in circulation 
through the ventilator at the 
top (an exclusive VUDOR 
feature). VUDORS are 
stained in beautiful colors, 
can be easily put up and last 
for years. 


VUDOR Porch 
moderate in price. 


Shades are very 
A shade 6 feet wide $ 50 
with a drop of 7 feet, 6 inches, now —— 


Send for illustrations in colors and the name 
of your local dealer. 


Hough Shade Corporation 
261 Mills Street, Janesville, Wis. 


Send name of your local dealer and also il- 
lustrations in colors to 


Look for the VUDOR nameplate— 
the sign of the genuine 
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A Timely 


DAFFODIL 
Sugg stion 


Make a Permanent Planting 
before importation is shut off. 
Owing to a ruling of the 
Federal Horticultural Board, effective 
1925, the finer varieties of Daffodils 
will soon become very scarce and ex- 
pensive. Now is the time to make 
sure of having them in your garden 
for years to come, 


ELATUM c 


Elliott's suggest a selection of Daffodils ideally suited for naturalizing 
in locations where they need absolutely no care after planting. Bulbs of 
the right size—varieties chosen for beauty and hardiness—once planted 
they need never be renewed but will increase in numbers and beauty 
year after year. It is the easiest and most economical way of growing 
flowers by the hundreds and thousands. 


SPECIAL —Selected Daffodils for Naturalizing 


Poeticus ornatus. Improved Poet's Nar- 
cissus. Pure white, star-shaped flowers, 


Blood Orange. Wide, creamy yellow peri- 
anth, cup brilliant reddish orange; ex- 


House & Garden 


JE COND FLOCL 


with shallow cup of yellow, edged bright 
red. 

Autocrat. Of the Incomparabilis type, 
with short, wide trumpet and large peri- 
anth, rich yellow throughout. 

Evangeline. Leedsii type; broad, white 
perianth and large, shallow cup of palest 
lemon yellow. 


quisitely filled. 

Emperor. One of the largest and finest 
Giant Trumpets. Both spreading perianth 
and long, flaring trumpet are rich, deep 
yellow. 

Empress. A fine companion to Giant Em- 
peror; pure, snowy white perianth, yel- 
low trumpet. 


Collection (NA)— 10 bulbs of each, 60 in all—$4.00 
Collection (NB)— 25 5 €" €, [50 *"* * — 9.00 
Collection (NC)—100 * “ “ , 600 “ “—35.00 


Complete directions for planting and care with every order. Above special offers good only 
until July 1. Order now. You can pay when bulbs arrive in September or take 5% discount 
for cash with order. Safe arrival guaranteed. 


FREE—The Leading Bulb Book for 1924 


Makes bulb growing easy. Elliott’s Import Catalog for 1924 contains hundreds 


of practical suggestions for those who want to know the best and easiest ways to 
grow Hyacinths, Tulips, Daffodils, Lilies and other bulbs, indoors and out. It 
describes thousands of the best varieties, many of them illustrated in their natural 
colors. 


The special import prices quoted in Ell!ott's Bulb 
Book apply only on orders placed not later than 
July 1. By that time the bulb harvest will be 
under way, and our representative in the Dutch 
harvest flelds must have flnal orders for selecting 
Elliott Quality Bulbs. Make sure of getting the 
best at the season's lowest prices. Send for 
catalog Now! 


ELLIOTT NURSERY CO. 


Established 1889 
545 MAGEE BLDG. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


The drainage pipe system is designed to meet the requirements of 


the average two-story and basement house, 


It will be noted that 


the waste from every fixture must pass through a trap which 
precludes any back flow of unpleasant odors 


The PRINCIPLES of PROPER PLUMBING 
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second, to provide a continuous cir- 
culation of air throughout the system 
of waste piping, thereby eliminating 
as far as possible excessively foul 
gas accumulations in any part of the 
system. The size of waste connection 
and trap and also the size of vent for 
each kind of plumbing fixture is 
pretty generally fixed throughout this 
country by ordinance. 

Water closets located on a top floor 
and directly adjacent to the soil stack 
do not require a separate vent as the 
soil stack itself becomes a vent pipe 
from this point on up through the 
roof. 

The size of the main house sewer 
is 4 inches up to the point where it 
leaves the building, where ordinance 
generally requires the size to be in- 
creased to 6 inches for the remainder 
of run to cesspool or main street sewer 
connection, as the case may be. The 
various waste lines from floor drains, 
tubs, etc., and the main 4 inch soil 
stack connect into the 4 inch house 
sewer at various points within the 
building. The size of the main soil 
stack which receives the discharge 
from water closets on the upper floors 
is also 4 inches and continues 4 inch 
through the roof, the opening in the 
latter being permanently weather 
proofed with copper flashing. 

In the northern latitudes the size of 
the stack is generally increased 1 inch 
from a point approximately 1 foot 
below the roof members, and that 
portion of the stack exposed above 
the top of the roof is encased in some 
form of frostproof jacket. The rea- 
son for this is that where extreme 
cold prevails the warm and moisture 
laden air passing up the stack tends 


UNIVERSITY 


to condense, forming hoarfrost as it 
approaches the outlet and accordingly 
the opening at top is liable to become 
completely closed off unless some pro- 
tection is afforded. 

Careful design will always reduce 
the number of stacks passing up 
through the building to a minimum in 
the interests of economy and sim- 
plicity. In the average home only 
one such stack should be necessary. 

Cleanouts should be placed in the 
main house sewer at that point where 
it leaves the building and also at each 
point where a change in direction of 
run occurs, in order that each straight 
piece of run may be cleaned of ob- 
structions which may occur. Where 
the sewer line is below the floor level, 
cleanout connection should be brought 
up flush with the finished floor. Clean- 
outs should also be placed in each 
vent pipe adjacent point of connection 
to trap or waste line, in order to 
afford means of getting at and clean- 
ing out any obstruction which might 
become lodged in the vent connection. 
Under conditions of actual installation 
practically all waste and vent piping 
is effectively concealed in partitions 
and floor construction. The cleanout 
connections should be brought through 
the walls or floor, as the case may be, 
and terminate in neat nickel plated 
brass screw caps or plugs set flush 
with the finished wall or floor. 

Now look at drawing “B”, showing 
the system of water supply. First, 
we have the connection into the build- 
ing from the street main with curb 
shut-off valve and box at about the 
sidewalk or street curb line, as required 
by practically all ordinances. The 

(Continued on page 162) 
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Book of Opportunity 
«29 Order Now~ before 
~ the Leaves turn! 


WE HAVE THEM T M. 
| For 

These love i 

Spring forme harbingers of | Wonderful 


GLADIOLI | 


June, 1924 


Se | 


f i 
Imited and in | | 
man Breat de- 
O assure delivery — j From September to | 
ORDER |. frost—-Plant in June 


now) 


$3. 
Grape Hyacinths, Blue 2 00 926-00 


Chionodoxa (Glory af (robe 1000 | A Very Special Offer 
Grape Hyacinths, Wine 2 SO | $6.00 | 


e. 
G 4.00 35, 
"s favacinths, Heavenly Blue > Value for 
Scilla S Pd finest 3,50 35 
illa Siberica, Blue 5 .00 $ .50 
Scilla Cam 00 45.00 


(Blue Belg thet, Blue 
ill ° > * 4.00 35, 100 GI inl; 
Cégep ue. e | color blends, ie! 
*50 40.00 | ulbs sure tc 
to bl 


For Your Outdoor 
Living Room 


^ in richest 
icest Ist size 
oom. Made 


Snowdrops, Single , 


A beautifully illus- | You will get double the pleasure from ranthis Hyemalis, W UP especiall fri 
: » Wi 
at ad Pde al your garden and make it a delightful conite , . 3 2:30 aui Tieties—not d all cited va- 
£ tls for iis lace in which to entertain this summer Y Ty field., " * the Ordina. 
plete details fi p Also Th ios grown mixtures : 
10c. n if you will equip it with just the right ese Rarities | sold. 
LE j Art Stone furniture. Our studios can Giant French Popp, c dozen per 100 100 Bulb. 
PPY Anemone S, $3.50 
dg supply you with a complete range of Ran $1.00 $6 50 or if yo 
: x garden accessories— bird baths, benches, unculus, Giant Double French you prefer 
k- Fi sun-dials, together with smaller pieces— 1.00 6.00 | 50 for $2.00 
5 27d 24 i all wrought of enduring Art Stone in a 
e enan AON a Mou wide variety of beautiful and original 


designs. 


Our Garden Plan Department will be glad to suggest distinc- . 
tive furniture arrangements and assist you in making selections 


ARCHITECTURAL DECORATING COMPANY | o6 ayy ot 598 $E. NEW? 


1610 SOUTH JEFFERSON STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


K Rain When You Want It KUR 


The Best Way 
To Water Your Garden 


Richardson œE 
Wright's : 
New Book 
will become 


Mr. John Brown, Superintendent of Cedar Hill 


Farm, Gates Mills, Ohio, writes us: 'the standard 
“I take pleasure in saying that we could not ifor all lovers 
get along without your system. To produce 
vegetables, fruits and flowers of high quality re- of gardens and 
quires water, and I know no better way of doing 
this than by your system, both from a practical flower S 


and economic standpoint. 


“We are very thorough in our work here and 
we use the best means for good results; there- . 
fore, my strong stand for your Skinner System." It is the Essence 


Let us tell you just how the Skinner System works, of Flower Lore 
how little it costs and what wonderful gardens it : 
produces. Eliminates the risk of drought and the and Practice 
drudgery of hose-holding. 


$7.50 


Ne 
9 COLOR PLATES — ' At All Bookstores 
165 DOUBLETONE ILLUSTRATIONS 


A pageantry of bloom. A magnificently illustrated and instructive guide for those who 


Write today for full information 


The Skinner Irrigation Co. 


plan or supervise their own planting,—an inspiration to the growing of better flowers and 
T Ohi the mae of more prac) gardens, Covers every particular in the preparation and laying- 
out of flower beds and shrubbery with suggestions and information for botb the beg 
1 E m fc ginning and 
231 Water Street roy, 10 the practiced gardener. The various idlosynerasies of perennials. annuals. bulbs, flowerine 


trees, shrubs and vines are considered with the treatment that will induce healthy and abun- 


dant bloom. There are fascinating schemes of color combinations in plot and borders, plans 
for rock gardening and wall gardening, a ents for fragrance and old-fashioned design 
In fact, it is the most comprehensive work on the subject ever published as well as the most 
beautiful It will become the standard for all lovers of gardens and gardening. : 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., 789, 6th Dept, H. G. 5 


Please send me illustrated pamphlet of this book and other similar volumes 


A close up of the Garden 
Shower Maker. 

It is 16 feet long and 
waters 800 square feet. 
Made in 4 four foot 
sections. 


drop on yourself, 


The 8 feet Lawn Shower Maker 


costs complete $8. f. o. b. 
Detroit. 
The 16 feet Garden Shower 


Maker, $12. f. o. b. Detroit. 
As a special inducement to gar- 
den and home lovers we will 
make a combined price of $17.50 
f. o. b. Detroit, for the two 
outfits. 

Both are enduringly made. 
Nothing to get out of order. 
Each has heavily galvanized pipe, 


6457 Dubois St. 


The Lawn Shower Maker is the happy 
happening of lawn watering. 

Here is real watering satisfaction. 
Made in 2 four foot sections. 


A Shower Maker For Your 
Garden and Lawn 


ERE is watering perfection, in every sense of the 
word. Watering with the least botherment and 
surest effectiveness. 


The Garden Shower Maker is 16 feet long. 

Equipped with 8 Long Throw brass nozzles, so you can 
water 800 square feet at a time, without moving it. 
Supplied with 3 steel spear rods, to support the Shower 
Maker anywhere you want it. 


The Lawn Shower Maker is 8 feet long, and equipped 
with 4 two way Dew Drop nozzles. 


Has metal skids, so you can slide it around anywhere 
on your lawn, without turning the water off or getting a 


Here then, are two complete WhiteShower outfits. 

Both the best for the purpose. 

Both giving you watering perfection with the least bother. 
WhiteShowers equipment is made to take care of any and 
every watering problem—from the average garden and 
lawn to the proper watering of hundreds of acres. 


Can ship at once. Send your order. 
COMBINATION OFFER 


equipped with Jiffy Couplings 
and our special Long Throw or 
Dew Drop brass nozzles. 
Shipped knock-down and boxed, 
complete. 

Sold on an unconditional re- 
turnable, money back guarantee, 
if not fully satisfactory after 
30 days usc. 

Prices are F.O.B. our factory, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Check, Express or Money Order 
accepted. 


WHITESHOWERS 


Incorporated 


Detroit, Mich. 
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The supply pipes and fixtures are shown here in cross-section. Shut- 

off valves are placed near each individual outlet to facilitate any 

local repairs that may become necessary. Similar provision is made 
on the main supply lines 


The PRINCIPLES of PROPER PLUMBING 


(Continued from page 158) 


water meter is located directly adja- 
cent to the point where the pipe enters 
the building with connections on both 
sides of meter valves. From the meter 
the water service connects to water 
main at basement ceiling and thence 
to all plumbing fixtures, including 
the coil in the gas hot water heater 
and the filling connection to the house 
heating boiler. The hot water line 
starts at the top of the hot water tank 
and parallels the cold water piping 
and the fixture connections, the pitch 
of run always being up so as to insure 
natural circulatory flow. 

A well designed system will always 
include a return circulation line from 
the ends of the long hot water pipe 
runs, this return line being carried 
back to the hot water tank and con- 
nected so that when no hot water is 
being drawn there will be a constant 
gravity circulation throughout the hot 
water pipes. This insures hot water 
in the hot water pipes at points ad- 
jacent to the various fixture connec- 
tions at all times as long as there is hot 
water in the tank and means hot water 
at the faucet the minute it is opened. 

Now, just a word about the kind of 
materials. Copper pipe and fittings 
and riveted copper range boiler for 


the hot water service would be ideal. 
In this day of high prices, however, 
the use of copper is greatly limited 
to a very small percentage of cases, 
commercial steel pipe with C. I. fit- 
tings and steel tank being used in- 
stead, although for a slight additional 
cost genuine wrought iron pipe could 
be had. This is recommended by most 
engineers due to its longer life. 

All piping run below ground within 
the house and to points just beyond 
building wall should be of extra 
heavy C. I. bell and spigot pipe and 
fittings. Don't use standard weight, 
as it is so thin that breakages fre- 
quently occur, particularly during the 
cooling process. If possible, continue 
the entire outside run of cesspool or 
main sewer connection with this same 
weight pipe. You have all known 
cases where the sewer connection to 
the street had to be dug up and re- 
placed due to its filling up with roots. 
This would not happen if cast iron 
was used, as the joints are caulked 
with oakum and then poured full with 
lead, through which the vegetable 
growths cannot force their wav. 
Where tile is used, however, the joints 
are made with cement and this in time 
crumbles and allows the vegetable 
growth to enter. 
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COLDWELL 
Lawn Mowers 


SUCCESS 


with IQOSCS 
by Robert Pyle 
SIF RLY 
Living With 
the Rose 


Wl 


P 


For Your Lawn 
and Garden 


ALPHANO 
Takes Place of 


MANURE 


Yj 


A 


Model “L” 


slug. Thev come in June. Spray every 
ten days for three weeks with a half 
pound of arsenate of lead to ten gallons 
of water. About June 10, begin to 
nourish the Teas and Hybrid Teas with 
liquid manure. June 20, look for mil- 
dew. Upon its first appearance apply, 
with a dust gun, “All in one" (we 
have it), a ground dust mixture con- 
sisting of 90 parts sulphur and 10 parts 
of arsenate of lead. Repeat the dose in 
a week if necessary. 


From “How to Grow Roses" 


and July, a constant supply of lovely flowers may easily be had, at 
small expense, "Those not satisfied with mixtures offered ordinarily 
will be delighted with 


DREER'S SPECIAL GOLD MEDAL MIXTURES 


Made up of a large num- Section No. I, Contains Section No. 2. Shades 
ber of high-priced named all shades of scarlet, of white, yellow, pink, 
and  exquisitely — colored blood red, amaranth, rose—in short, the del- 
varleties, but offered in garnet and other sim- icate colors so esteemed 
mixtures only, as follows— ilar rich tones. for cutting. 


PRICES, EITHER OF ABOVE, POSTPAID, 15 FOR $1.00; $5.75 PER 100 


GOLD MEDAL Mixture—a combination DREER'S GARDEN BOOK, a veritable 
of above, so richly varied that practi- mine of useful information for home gar- 
cally no two will be alike. Price: Post- deners. Its 224 pages deal in facts about 


T " H 
ÙÜ Odorless. Powdered. Rich. No N TEN me pip tes 
B weed seeds. Easy to use. Reason- E MOTOR H PRESE Exp um Je de 
© able in price. Will make either NX LAWN suis pas la rose, mais j'ai vécu 
a sandy or clayey soils fertile. E MOWER & avec elle (I am not the rose, but 
à Not only a plant food, but Y ROLLER I have lived near the rose),” he 
S nature's natural soil builder. RS phrased happily the satisfied 
SE Sold with a, guarantee that is NY yearning of many a heart for 
B 3 guarantee. 4 one hundred > the incomparable Comrade 
S pound bags for so little as $5. xy * that comes from association wit 
E Shipped direct from the deposits \ Always—A Beautiful Lawn the Rose. 
3 Ñ B m A we 
N at Alphano, N. J. * | Round a Beautiful Home— “Living with the rose” is some-. 
Send for circular. A ; 5 i h e me- 
" € 38 The observer invariably judges the character of the home thing more than the mere me 
X ues ] chanical operations involved in 
E E owner by the care that is given to the lawn. Seldom, if ever, do rowing it. Thereisanennoblin 
ES \ you find the owner of a magnificent home neglecting his lawn to d ien A dose culture tee 
m the extent that it impairs its attractiveness. Now is the time to 
= = - : : never evades those who know 
X Y bring out the hidden beauty of your lawn and make it a fitting that ihe cose i or HERD 
ES 4 bags of 100 pounds each for $5. \ complement to the other attributes of your home. A s 
SB By the ton in bags $20. ES B: decoration for the Garden—that 
Sf By the carload in bags $16. a ton. ES The Coldwell Model "L" Motor Lawn Mower and Roller has a capacity of 4 to 6 Hs d f he Soul 
Bl Ey the carload in bulk $12. a ton. ü acres a day, Extremely flexible, it rolls and mows simultaneously a 25’" swath, giving to it 15 ana: ornment for the oul. 
aye Prices do not include freight charges = the lawn that smooth, velvety finish. Entirely dependable in every respect, its perform- To surround a child with 
B from Alphano. \ ance is as near perea is e ti boh roses is one of the greatest gifts 
Š : word to us and we wil very glad to have our nearest . m j 
& Standard Agricultural \ Coldwell Dealer demonstrate on your lawn—at no expense. that can be given childhood. It 
Chemical Corp. a places before them the oppor- 
S Sole Producers of Alphano y C W La M C tunity to appreciate uty. 
E Successor to The Alphano Huwas Co. \ OLD ELL WN OWER 0. Once cultivated, the love of 
BB 2Rector Street New York City |) NEWBURGH. N Y.. U.S.A. beauty, born through having 
N HAY BS SS s NN SN | HAND, HORSE, MOTOR & GANG MOWERS lived near the rose, will go 
with them through life, enrich- 
ing their own lives and influenc- 
ing the lives of others. 
“ » » W 7 In June remember to pick your Roses. 
The Weed's Most Deadly Enemy FLO ERS ALL SUMMER As beautiful as roses are upon their 
graceful stems they are equally beautiful 
SOME one has called the Gladiolus “the most satisfactory all round upon your table ard in your rooms. 
pommer nonse” and we ne inclined to sere Heatly grows ta any Frequently-cut roses bloom more freely. 
$i NK i s t t le t t asi Or a ^. 
P| " L Week or more. By plantis Sepéatediys a Poek aoartcthtougteat June Watch for the rose beetle and rose 


WEED KILLER 
Completely destroys 


weeds and other un- 
desirable vegetation. 


Drives, walks, gutters, 
tennis courts and golf 
course traps can be 
quickly cleared of all 
unsightly growths. 


paid, 20 for $1.10; 100 for $5.25. 

Several additional mixtures as well as 
scores of the finest named varieties are 
offered in 


the choicest Cannas, Dahlias, Gladioli, 
Water Lilies, and other bulbs and plants 
for present planting. Gladly mailed free 
to every reader of this publication, which 
please mention. 


HENRY A. DREER 


7147716 Chestnut Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


By Le 
Price $2.00 p. pd. 


Conard Star Roses are guaranteed to 
bloom. They are guaranteed as no 
other roses in America are guaranteed. 


A durable star tag, attached to each 
plant, enables you to know your roses 
and call each bloom by name. 


Easily applied with 
an ordinary sprink- 


THE BLUE BOOK of BULBS 


Now Ready for You 


CONARD & JONES CO. Robt. Pyle, Pres. 


ling can. Bae ies! i Rose Specialists Box 126, West Grove, Pi, 
Entirely revised from cover to cover, with the 
best of the s 's /elties a 54-PAGE 
Jis the corrach and A BOUE der E adde * ee ILLUSTRATED 
economical way. € truly than ever the authori- CATALOG 


tative guide for the discriminating gardener. 
Complete and accurate descriptions, together 
with an elaborate selection of new and 
standard varieties, make it more than a 
mere catalogue. The many illustrations 
of actual garden settings and specimen 


Roses for every 
locality—and pur- 
pos, with 12 
choice varieties in 
natural color s— 


S:eel Drums .@ $1.05 per gallon 

Half Drums @ 115“ “ 

10Gal.Cans .@ 1.35 » i 
«c € € 

5 [2207 e 1.50 «€  « 

I .Q 1.75 


“ 


FREE ON 


flowers add greatly to its value. The A REQUEST 
Manufactured by edition is too limited for free distribu- S ra Rose Specialists 
tion; a copy will be sent to you for L^ Sor years 


Pino-Lyptol Chemical Co. 


507-509 West Nineteenth St. 
New York, N. Y. 


25 cts., which will be credited on order; 


amounting to $2.50 or over. | DASS 
CHESTER JAY HUNT, Inc. CONARD K ROSES 


| | Dept. A. Little Falls, New Jersey Gwerantéed to Bloom 
I'VE 1 


= 


Because We Build 
The Big Houses So Well 
We Build The Small Ones 
So Much Better 


f abe for example, the 1650 dollar green- 
house. 

It is built of exactly the same high class mate- 
rials, and by the same specially trained men, as 
our finest groups of ornamental houses. 

The remarkable thing is that the complete ma- 
terials and equipment for a house 15 feet wide 
and 33 long, can be bought for so little as 1650 
dollars. 

When you further consider that the equipment 
includes all the plant benches, and heating, even 
to a Burnham Boiler, the price becomes still more 
of a wonder. 

Just naturally you want to see an illustration of 
it, both inside and out. 

Anticipating that, we have prepared a special 
circular which will answer all your questions. 
Send for it. 


Jord  Burhan 


Builders of Greenhouses and Conservatories 


Western Factory 
Des Plaines, Ill. 


Eastern Factory 
Irvington, N. Y. 


Canadian Factory 
St. Catherines. Ont. 


Irvington New York Philadelphia Chiorgo 
New York 30 E. gand St. Land Title Bldg Cont. Bank Bldg 
Boston- 11 Cleveland Denver Kansas City 
Little Bldg. 1304 Ulmer Bldg. 1247 S. Emerson St. Commerce Bldg. 
St. Louis Buffalo Montreal Toronto 


704 E. Carrie Ave. Jackson Bldg. 124 Stanley St. Harbor Comm. Bldg 


* 
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House & Garden 


SARA DOONAN 


NAAT NATIT Za. A 


This little garden court is supported at the farther edge by a 


balustrade. 


The level panel of turf is relieved by groups of 


shrubbery, by the brick pool with its Iris planting and the broken 


stone walls, 


THREE 


At Little Brook 
Farm, the estate 
of Max M.Cohn, 
Los Gatos, Cal. 
is this cement 
figure and basin 
m the Lily pool. 
The figure was 
executed by Nor- 
man LaPlant 


It is in the place of Don Lee, Presidio Terrace, 
San Francisco 


CALIFORNIA GARDENS 
EMERSON KNIGHT, 
Landscape Architect 


SSS 


The drive ap- 
proach at Little 
Brook Farm is a 
simple handling 
of native stone 
walls broken by 
steps at neces- 
sary intervals. 
The drive turns 
round the pool 


SSS 


^ i| 
KOA ALANA UT 
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The New STAYTITE Handle 
Identifies P. Q. Lawn Mowers 


The new, 
STAYTITE 
Handle is the un- 
mistakable mark of 
the mower of satis- 
faction in service. 
You'll find it only 
on Pennsylvania 

Quality Mowers. 


Look for it at hardware 
and seed stores. 


Send for folder; 
“The Care of Your Lawn" 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Lawn Mower Works 
1637 North 23rd Street 
Philadelphia 


TheamazingnewRain King waters 
any lawn better, quickerand easier. 


Has two nozzles—each a sprinkler 
with complete range of direction, 
distance and volume. 


Puts water where you want it, 
when you want it. 


Sets instantly for either station- 
ary or whirling and for any de- 
sired spray from fine mist to 
drenching downpour. Evensprin- 
kles around a corner. 


Non-wear bearings. A sturdy, sub- 
stantial sprinkler that will last for 
years. $3.50 at 
Tuc sor 
(| sentdirect, pos- 
tage prepaid. 
Descriptive 
folder on 
vequest. 


CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY 
86 Years Making Quality Products 
Canadian Sectors and office 

349 Cariaw Ave., Toronto, Ont. 


5528 Roosevelt Road 
Chicago. Illinois 


RainKing 


cA 
Bird Batho 


GALLOWAY POTERY 


ILL make a delightful spot in your garden, 

bringing the birds with their merry notes. 
Our collection of high fired Terra Cottas includes 
Vases and shapely Jars, Flower Pots, Boxes, Fonts, 
Sun Dials, Gazing Globes, Benches and other 
pieces that will add interest to your garden, sun- 
room and home. 


A catalogue illustrating 300 numbers will 
be sent upon receipt of 20 cents in stamps. 


GALLOWAY TERRA-COITA COMPANY 


35218 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WHEN IRISES 
AREIN BLOOM 


Two score of Farr’s Seedlings 
(originated at Wyomissing) form 
the focus-point in all Iris collec- 
tions of real merit. Average rating 
by the Iris Society symposium is 
better than 8 points. Nearly 300 
foreign and American Irises (none 
less than 7 points) grown at 
Wyomissing are fully described in 


Better Plants—By Farr 


my new Catalogue of the most de- 
sirable Hardy Plants for worth- 
while gardens. Send for a copy of 
this valuable booklet. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


WYOMISSING NURSERIES CO. 


106 Garfield Ave., Wyomissing, Penna. 


You Can Successfully and 
Easily Raise 


Improved Peonies 


The book ‘‘Tips and Pointers for Beginners 
with Pconies" makes your success certain 
and easy—send 25c to 

Henry 8. Cooper, Kenosha, Wis. 


A REAL POWER GRASS CUTTER 
No Expert Mechanics Needed to Run It 


The Moto-Mower is a 
compact, easily operated, 
moderately priced power 
lawn mower. Anyone 
can use it. Handles easi- 
ly and cuts accurately. 
Turns corners on its own 
power and can be oper- 
ated in small spaces. Let 
some of its owners tell 
you about it. 


Send Today for Catalog and prices 


THE MOTO-MOWER 
COMPANY 

3448 Woodbridge Street 

DETROIT 


You Can't Grow 
Beautiful Plants 


Unless you keep them free 
from pests. 


Plant pests will kill any 
plant. 


DY-SECT will kill all the 
common pests, including 
the rose bug, who, by the 
way, eats not only roses, 
but all light colored blos- 
soms and grapes. 


DY-SECT gives off a gas 
that paralyses the pests— 
then the liquid kills them 
before they can retreat to 
safety. 


One gallon of DY-SECT 
makes fifty gallons of kill- 
ing spray. 


Order from your seeds- 
man, or direct from us. 


Gallon, $6.00 Quart, $1.75 
Half Gallon, $3.25 Pint, $1 


A. C. HORN COMPANY 
1215 Horn Building 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


DY ECT 


he garden insecticide 


Kills among others red spider, 
corn borer, mealy bug, aster 
beetle, aphis (plant lice), thrips, 
soft scale, leaf hopper, red bug, 
cucumber, squash and cabbage 


beetle 
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The ordinary lawnmower is heavy 
and hard to push. MontaMower 
is light, easy to operate, takes 
hard work out of cutting the 


grass. 


The New Easy Way to Cut Lawns 
$ ]1 8.99 


MontaMower—a new and entirely different lawnmower— 
takes the hard work out of mowing lawns. Light—weighs 
only 7% lbs.—handles as easily as a rake. Cuts lawn 
perfectly—leaves no wheel marks or ridges—trims close to 
walls, trees, etc. No hand trimming necessary. 


Directfrom 
factory 


. . . 
Simple—Durable—Entirely Different 
MontaMower is the result of ten years development—no gears—no long blades to get out 
of order or break—eight pair of circular, toothed cutters driven by eight wheels shear 
the grass evenly. MontaMower is built overstrength—made from finest steel—cutters will 


last from two to four years without replacing or sharpening. Can be easily replaced at very 
small cost. 


Light—Handles as Easily as a Rake 
Weighs only 7% lbs.—can be operated by a woman or child without effort—easily carried 


to and from basement. 
over the country. 


Practically silent in operation. Thousands of satisfied owners all 


Unlike ordinary mower MontaMower trims MontaMower leaves no fringe around 


cleanly right up to walls, fences, etc. trecs to be cut by hand. 
“Our MontaMower attracted quile a number of onlookers and all were inter- 
esled in the rapid manner in which this mower cul down the thick grass.” 
Our files are full of similar expressions from enthusiastic users 


ORDER A MONTAMOWER TODAY 


Send check or draft for $18.00 direct to factory. Guaranteed to be as represented or money 
refunded. Delivery charges prepaid if remittance accompanies order. 


MONTAGUE MFG. COMPANY 


149-154 Louis Street 
GRAND RAPIDS, 
Export Dept., 19-25 West 44th Street, New York City 


ic —————-MAIL COUPON TODA Y—————— 
Sı 


end me one MontaMower by parcel post, prepaid. I enclose $18.00 in full | 


MICHIGAN 


payment. 


Name 


cc] 


RAGS naiai sioner aon. Heini een 


— possis Coogle 
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Fisher 


In this Spanish house near Denver, Col., the architecture 


controls the garden treatment, 


M. H. and B. Hoyt, 


architects 


GARDENS ADORNED AND 


NEGLIGEE 


(Continued from page 55) 


thing of his own desires and self de- 
veloped personality will have to enter 
into the decision if the scheme is to 
be entirely successful. A garden site 
is similar, but much easier to handle. 
Together with the house it presents 
at the start certain natural and archi- 
tectural conditions which suggest the 
proper treatment. 

Two centuries or so ago in England 
the art of gardening was on the point 
of collapse, for the reasons mentioned 
above. Garden designers of the form- 
alist school had become obsessed with 
formality. They made it the means 
instead of the end, and they exagger- 
ated formal methods of planning un- 


Rose gardens, as 
with this English 
one, depend a great 
deal for their out- 
of-season effect 
upon the pattern of 
their design 


til gardens had got to be great rigid 
arrays of elaborate and meaningless 
patterns. They must have seemed 
about as bad as gardens could be; 
but they weren’t, for something much 
worse was to come. The reaction to 
this ridiculous formalism was a wave 
of informality which was extraordi- 
narily vicious. Not only many of the 
absurdly formal gardens, but most of 
the loveliest gardens in the country, 
were destroyed, and in their places 
were made gardens which attempted 
preposterously to imitate nature. 
Straight lines and symmetry were taboo. 
Any idea which smacked of the order- 
(Continued on page 168) 


Sven such formal 
features as the pool 
and pergola in this 
English garden are 
susceptible to 
charming garden- 

esque treatment 
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A marvel for hedge trimming 


LITTLE WONDER 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


HEDGE TRIMMER 


operates either by hand or by electric power 


HIS new modern device saves time, labor 
and cost. Trims any shape hedge better, 
and 10 times faster than old hand-shears 
method. Adjustable to hedges of any 
height. Thousands now in use and 
hundreds of testimonials to prove its 


superiority. 


Three sizes: 30 inch; 40 inch and 60 


inch blades. 


for lawn clipping $15 extra. 


d 


P. O. Box 202 


H 
3 


A 


DETCO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Oaks, Montg. Co., Penna. 


$20 up. Special attachment 


Write for Special Import Price List of other 
varieties for naturalizing, also New and 
Rare Narcissi, and Late-flowering Tulips 


If your dealer cannot 
supply you, we will ship 
direct. Please give dealers 


i] 


Before June 30 


| Consider your garden 


in years to come! 


name. Agents wanted. a Case Loti Reni 
Special 500 Barri Conspicuus.. i 325-00 

Write for descriptive 500 Bicolor Empress . 36.00 

" $ . 500 Emperor ............ 30.00 36.00 
circular and testimonials Offer: 500 Incomp. Autocrat 30.00 36.00 
(case lots) 500 Poeticus Ornatus ............ 17.50 20.00 

This case lot (2500 bulbs) for............ $127.50 $153.00 

If Ordered Special offer cost of case............. A MAR 137.50 


Purchaser's saving 


Y order of the Federal 

Horticultural Board, no 
Narcissus Bulbs can be im- 
ported after 1925. We therefore 
advise everyone to 


Plant Narcissi 
this year 


Order now and 
save 20% 


We have chosen five splendid and 
distinct varieties, ideal for natural- 
izing, and by special arrangement 
with our growers, are offering them 
at 20% off list price, packed in 
Holland in case lots of 2500 bulbs. 
We cannot break cases—read our 
special offer below and send in 
your order before June 30th. 


W. E. Marshall and Co., Inc, 
166 West 23rd Street 
' New York City 


$ 25.50 
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Circle top arbor 
WITH SEAT 


1 . Cost al- 
most as low as 
lumber. No.258 

-3'x3'xÓó'á 
at $19.50. 


* 


Y> 
Dressupthegarden 
viia a few dollars! 


UR beautiful, useful 

garden decoration 
Saves you many dollars. 
Carpenters’ time and 
your own is saved. Pieces 
come all ready to put up 
and topaint any color you 
wish. Each is charming 
in design and will add 
beauty to a garden large 
or small. Of selected fir. 


SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE 
We will tell you where 


to buy them or you can 
order direct from us. 


No charge for beautifully 
illustrated catalogue 
No Freight charges east of 
Rocky Mountains 


GARDEN CRAFT 


9 Lake Street, Crystal Lake, IIl. 


Lattice fence and gate—strong 
for protection—an artíisticback- 
ground for climbing vines. 
Fence No, 24 
foot 


Beautiful pieces of exquisite desi 
and coloring in high firedstrong, 
and durable Terra Cotlas.Prices 
moderale.Send for Catalogue. 


GLADDING. McBEAN CO. 
147 Minna St San Francisco.California. 


a - 
Pulverized Sheep Manure’ 


~l 


Best for Lawns and Gardens. 


Natures Own Plant Food 


Great for Lawns, Grass Plots, etc. Es- 
pecially good for gardens, etc., where quick 
and certain results are necessary., Used 
extensively for small fruits, shrubbery, etc. 
Sheep’s Head Brand is rich in nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid and potash, also adds hu- 
mus. Guaranteed absolutely clean — noth- 
ing but sheep manure — free from weed seeds 
which are killed by heat. Dried and pul- 
verized for easy application. Circular and prices on request. 


Natural Guano Company, "her Smeet 


Aurora, III. 


RAL GUANG, 


RoR pii 


l 
Delphiniums 


NOW, when the Delphiniums are 
in bloom and you can sense their 
infinite beauty, isthetimeto choose 


The Delightfu 


your particular favorites, or per- 
haps, leave the choosing to us. 
Here are a few suggestions. 

Belladonna ^ beautiful light tur- 


quoise blue which 
blooms practically all summer; strong, 
field-grown plants. . — $3.50 per doz. 


Bellamosum A dark blueform of 


the above; strong, 
field-grown plants. . $3.50 per doz. 


Gold Medal Hybrids 


The finest strain of hybrids in cultivation, 
colorranges from pale blueto dark purple, 
very often multicolored and double; 
strong, field-grown plants. $3.50 per doz. 


Special—100 Plants, $25.00 


An unusually fine stock of strong field- 
grown plants will be ready for delivery 
this fall and as the supply is limited— 
PLEASE ORDER EARLY. 
Our Complete Catalogue (with prices) 

is yours for the asking. 


Outer niseries 


Danbury Road Ridgefield, Conn. 


DER ISN IG IS 39:898 NS IS NS ITI ICS 
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HE motor on an Ideal Power 
Lawn Mower does not ride on 


the cutting unit. Its weight rests 
on a wide-faced roller that both rolls 
the lawn and acts as a drive-wheel, 
giving plenty of traction without 
tearing the sod. The cutting units 
carry no weight except their own. 
They are pushed ahead of the mower 
—just like a hand mower—and can 
be raised or lowered instantly when 
going over rough places or sidewalks. 


These features are vital in a power 
mower. Insist on them, for they 
are features that enable Ideal Mowers 
to deliver years of trouble-free serv- 
ice. Literature on request. 


Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 
R. E. Olds, Chairman (95) 
403 Kalamazoo Street Lansing, Michigan 
New York, 13-19 Hudson St. Chicago, 11 E. Harrison St. 
Dealers in all Principal Cities 


IDEAL 


Power Lawn Mowers 
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GARDENS ADORNED AND NEGLIGEE 
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ly arrangement that civilized people 
require in their surroundings was ban- 
ished by the unutterable vandals whose 
landscape gardening perversions were 
then the fashion. ' 

This chaotic period in gardening 
is mentioned because it represents so 
well the two extremes of style, and 
the effect they have when style, instead 
of the site and the house and common 
sense, is allowed to dominate the 
situation. 

The garden site is your surest guide. 
Out of that the garden must grow, 
and on that it must lie. Of course, 
there must be cutting here and filling 
there—sometimes a great deal of it; 
but the grading should go no further 
than is necessary to give the garden, 
with its levelled areas, a nice con- 
formity to the shape of the ground. 
The mere fact that your almost first 
impulse is to level off your garden 
area, even though it involves the de- 
vising of a system of terraces on a 
steep slope, indicates a real desire for 
an orderly arrangement of its planes 
and a sense of composure in its sur- 
faces. The same instinct which 
prompts you to do this leads you to 
arrange the paths, beds, walls, steps, 
arbors and planting in a manner that 
satisfies your desire for symmetry, 
balance and proper proportion. 

Thus regularity finds its way into 
gardens. The character of that regu- 
larity will be determined by the char- 
acter of the site, by the style of the 
house, and by the quality of the plan- 
ner’s taste, It is perfectly logical, also, 
that the grounds 
should find the de- 
gree of intenseness 
in their regularity 
determined by 
their proximity to 
the house. As Sed- 
ding writes in his 
admirable book on 
the art of garden- 
ing, “It is essential 
that the ground 


A pathway lead- 
ing from formal- 
ity to informality 
in a Connecticut 
garden, Marian C. 
Cofin, landscape 
architect 


immediately about the house should 
be devoted to symmetrical planning, 
and to distinctly ornamental treat- 
ment; and the symmetry should break 
away by easy stages from the dressed 
to the undressed part, and so on to 
the open country, bginning with the 
wilder effects upon the country bound- 
aries of the place, and more careful 
and intricate effects as the house is 
approached.” 

But even in the most symmetrically 
arranged parts of the grounds plants 
ure the chief means of decoration, and 
plants, for the most part, are any- 
thing but regular. Also, the contour 
of the ground that adjoins the level 
and symmetrical parts of the garden 
is rarely regular. These two points 
are used very often as arguments for 
complete informality in garden plan- 
ning—a sort of carry-over from the 
“naturalesque” period of “Capability” 
Brown. As a matter of fact they are 
quite the reverse and are really 
arguments for a rational scheme of 
regularity; for the most beautiful 
thing in a garden is the play of this 
more or less wild and natural grace, 
contained in plants and the surround- 
ing site, against the man-made form 
of the garden’s pattern, its paths and 
walls and architectural substance. If 
it were not for the contrasts created 
by this play of nature against art, 
gardens could hardly exist. Certainly, 
they would have no reason for being, 
for at one extreme they would be wild 
nature, and at the other they would 
be sheer architecture. The thing worth 
seeking, then, is 
the perfect com- 
promise—the mild 
regularity which 
the combination 
of those two great 
ingredients of 
gardens suggests, 
with here the 
quality of adorn- 
ment and there 
that of negligee. 


Richly and in- 
formally planted 
beds in the garden 
of F. H.Good year, 
East Aurora, N. Y. 
Wm. Pitkin, lanl- 
scape architect 
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KARNAK 
RUGS 


The Aristocrat of American Wiltons 


JT furnishings of the hall are an index to the qual- 
ity of furnishings of the home. 

Karnak Rugs in thehall and other rooms ofyourhome 
bespeak an appreciation of rug quality and distinctiveness. 

Karnak Rugs invite your preference not only because 
of their superb designs and colors inspired by the rarest 
Oriental masterpieces, but because of their inherent 
quality which insures a lifetime of wear. 


Sold by the better stores 


Look for the woven Karnak name and the black and gold silk 
guarantee label on the back of the rug. 


Send for interesting booklet on home decoration written by 
a well known authority. Illustrated with photographs in color of 
attractive interiors and full color reproductions of Karnak Rugs. 


MOHAWK CARPET MILLS, INC. 


Manufacturers of Rosslyn, Glendale and highest quality Chenille carpets and rugs 


W.& J: SLOANE, Selling Agents 
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Why maids leave home 


OMETIMES it’s because their rooms are cold— 
a fault which an American Radiator would 
cure at a trifling expense. 
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If your present old-fashioned heating plant 
won't provide warmth for more radiators, take it 
The IDzat TYPE A~ the finest out and install an IDEAL Boiler. It will give all 
x * : 1 
cni qd dE the extra warmth you need; and the one-third 
below fora book about it, beauti- saving in fuel will repay the cost. 


io DEAL BOILERS 


COAL z f GAS 


"AMERICAN RADIATORS. 


save fuel 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 
Your Heating Contractor is our Distributor 
Dept.126 1803 Elmwood Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. Branches in all principal citics 
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